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The  Geological  Survey's  work  upon  manganese  was 
taken  up  in  July,  1889,  and  entrasted  to  Dr.  B.  A.  F. 
Penrose,  Jr.,  assistant  geologist,  by  whom  all  the  work  has 
been  done  except  such  aid  as  cquld  be  given  by  others  in 
mapping,  drawing,  and  in  making  analyses.  Every  known 
manganese  mine  and  locality  in  the  state  has  been  ex- 
amined by  him^  and  is  here  reported  on  in  its  general 
geologic  relations  and  almost  always  in  detail. 

Besides  describing  occnrrence  of  ores  in  this  state,  the 
subject  of  manganese  has  been  taken  up  as  a  whole.  This 
has  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  different  kinds  of  ore  and 
of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  importance  of  the  Arkansas  deposits,  it  was  necessary  to 
know  to  what  extent  the  other  mines  in  the  country  could 
meet  the  demand  for  manganese.  This  made  it  essential 
that  all  the  other  manganese  mines  should  be  examined. 
But  as  the  funds  appropriated  were  not  available  for  work 
outside  the  state,  Dr.  Penrose  has  himself  met  these  expenses 
out  of  his  private  funds,  and,  in  addition  to  doing  the  field 
work  on  manganese  in  this  state,  he  has  visited  and 
personally  examined  every  known  manganese  region  in 
North  America — ^those  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
Vermont,  Texas,  Arizona,  Colorado,  California,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick ;  only  lack 
of  time  prevented  his  visiting  those  of  Cuba  and  Chili.  The 
conclusions  given  in  the  report  are  therefore  based  upon 
direct  personal  observations,  and  it  is  felt  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly tnidtworthy.     The  descriptions  of  deposits  other 
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than  those  of  Arkansas  serve  to  brin^  oat  in  bolder  relief 
the  value  of  our  manganese  ores. 

The  report  has  been  prepared  upon  the  general  plan  of 
discussing: 

1.  The  uses  of  manganese,  together  with  the  history 
and  statistics  of  the  manganese  industry ; 

2.  The  ores  of  manganese ; 

3.  The  nature  of  the  manganese  deposits. 

In  the  descriptions  of  localities  the  deposits  of  the 
Batesville  region  have  been  treated  firsts  and  in  greater 
detail  than  the  others,  for  not  only  did  those  deposits  furnish 
the  chief  incentive  for  making  the  present  investigation,  but 
they  have  been  worked  up  more  thoroughly  than  the  other 
regions,  and  their  discussion  forms  the  most  important  part 
of  the  report.  After  the  discussion  of  the  Arkansas  de- 
posits, the  Appalachian  region  is  described ;  then  the  various 
other  localities  are  taken  up  geographically,  beginning  with 
Texas  and  continuing  westward  to  California;  the  deposits 
of  Canada  are  treated  last. 

•  The  miall  map  showing  the  distribution  of  manganese 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  gives  the  principal  areas 
from  which  ore  has  been  shipped,  and  those  from  which, 
either  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  poor  quality,  or  distance 
from  railway  transportation,  no  important  quantities  of  ore 
have  yet  been  produced.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  of  localities  is,  in  certain  cases,  somewhat  arbitrary^ 
but  the  classification  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
statistical  information  obtainable.    (See  chapter  IV.) 

A  geological  map  of  the  Batesville  region  is  folded  in 
the  pocket  in  the  cover  of  the  volume.  The  geographic  base 
of  this  map  was  compiled  from  the  government  township 
sheets,  and  these  were  corrected  and  added  to  by  data 
collected  by  the  Survey.  Later  a  number  of  roads  were 
added  from  the  field  sheets  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
topographic  corps  by  whom  the  region  was  mapped  after 
the  present  State  Survey  had  finished  the  geologic  work. 
The   topography  of  the  Boston    Mountains   is  from  the 
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same  source.  No  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  topography 
in  the  region  north  of  the  Boston  Mountains,  for  its  repre- 
sentation would  obscure  important  geologic  details. 

Dr.  Penrose  was  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  map  of 
the  Batesville  region  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Stoller,  T.  C.  Hopkins, 
Prof.  W.  S.  Blatchley,  D.  M.  Barringer,  and  H.  Landes.  In 
southwestern  Arkansas  the  geologic  investigations  made  by 
Mr.  L.  S.  Griswold  of  the  novaculites  aided  materially  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  details  of  the  structural  geology  and 
distribution  of  the  manganese-bearing  strata  in  that  part  of 
the  state. 

The  chemical  analyses  when  not  otherwise  accredited 
have,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  pelagite  (p.  83)  which  is 
quoted  from  J.  D.  Dana,  been  made  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  the  Survey  by  Dr.  R.  N.  Brackett. 

Two  classes  of  analyses,  mineralogical  and  commercial^ 
are  given.  The  mineralogical  analyses  are  of  carefully 
selected  specimens  of  the  purest  and  most  characteristic  ores 
from  each  region.  They  are  intended  to  show  the  mineral- 
ogical nature  of  the  ores  and  do  not  represent  their  economic 
value  in  large  quantities.  The  commercial  analyses  are  made 
of  samples  taken  from  large  shipments  of  ore  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  used,  and  are  intended  to  represent  the  com- 
mercial values  of  the  ores.  A  number  of  these  analyses  are 
given  with  most  of  the  important  manganese  localities.  In 
cases  where  such  analyses  were  not  obtainable,  however, 
analyses  of  hand  samples  are  given.  Where  the  ores  are 
useful  mainly  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese,  the  commercial  analyses  represent  the  contents 
of  the  ores  in  manganese,  iron,  silica,  and  phosphorus. 
Where  the  ores  have  an  additional  value  for  oxidizing 
purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  etc.,  the 
amount  of  peroxide  ot  manganese  is  also  given. 

The  measurements  of  elevation  given  in  the  report  were 
made,  unless  otherwise  stated,  with  an  aneroid  barometer. 

The  want  of  adequate  library  facilities   has   made  it 
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impoBsible  to  give  with  this  volume  a  complete  bibliography 
of  maDganese,  but  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
less  important  ones  all  the  title?  known  to  the  author  are 
given  in  the  foot  notes. 

Aside  from  the  aid  acknowledged  in  the  body  of  the  re- 
port and  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  preface,  the  work  repre- 
sented by  this  volume,  from  the  collection  of  data  in  the  field 
to  the  reading  of  proof,  has  all  been  done  by  Dr.  Penrose  in 
person.  His  unwearying  industry  and  zeal,  his  enthusiastic 
absorption  in  and  devotion  to  the  work  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised,  while  his  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject  and  his 
clear  treatment  of  it  cannot  fail  of  appreciation  by  geologists 
and  by  all  who  are  interested  in  manganese. 

It  is  hoped  that  professional  readers  will  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  writer  of  a  state  geological  report  must 
often  sacrifice  brevity  and  conciseness  for  the  sake  of 
making  his  meaning  plain  to  the  unprofessional.  On  the 
other  hand  the  unprofessional  reader  should  remember  that 
it  is  impossible  to  dispense  entirely  with  technicalities  in 
discussing  a  technical  subject. 

The  Survey  is  indebted  to  so  many  persons  for  kind  aid 
in  this  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  mention  them  all.  In 
the  manganese  region  of  this  state  the  Survey  has  met  with 
uniform  cordiality  and  kindness.  Especial  acknowledge- 
ments are  due  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff  of  Harvard  University  for 
microscopic  examinations  of  rocks,  and  to  Dr.  S.  L.  Pen- 
field  of  Yale  University  for  assistance  on  the  mineralogy  of 
certain  of  the  manganese  minerals;  Mr.  James  E,  Mills  of 
San  Francisco  has  given  the  Survey  the  benefit  of  very 
valuable  suggestions  and  observations;  Mr.  E.  Gilpin,  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Mines  for  Nova  Scotia,  has  kindly 
furnished  valuable  statistics  and  other  information  regarding 
the  deposits  of  that  province;  Major  A.  Markham  of  Mark- 
hamville,  N.  B.,  and  Major  W.  K.  Armistead  of  Abingdon, 
Va.,  aided  very  materially  by  their  cordial  assistance  and 
information  regarding  their  respective  regions. 

The  studies  made  by  the  Survey  lead  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  southwestern  maDganese  areas  of  Arkansas^  namely^ 
Polk,  Montgomery,  and  Pulaski  counties,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  rich  in  manganese,  contain  no  deposits  of  value.  This 
is  not  gratifying,  but  it  is  conclusive,  and  must  be  so  ac- 
cepted. It  is  very  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  these 
eame  studies  show  that  the  Batesville  region  is  one  of  the 
most  important  manganese  fields  known  in  North  America. 

JOHN  C.  BRANNER, 

State  Geologist. 
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MANGANESE 


ITS  USES,  ORES,  AND  DEPOSITS- 


By  R.   A.   F.   Penrose,  Jr.,  Assistant  Geologist. 


CHAPTER  I. 
NATURE  AND  EARLY  USES  OP  MANGANESK. 

Nature  of  mangaineae, — Manganese  is  a  metal  and  represents 
one  of  the  elementary  substances  composing  the  earth's  crust. 
It  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  iron  group,  which  comprises 
iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  These  metals  form  com- 
pounds which,  in  their  chemical  relations,  have  certain  points  of 
similarity  to  each  other,  and  they  are  therefore  classed  together. 
They  are  frequently  associated  with  each  other  in  nature;  and, 
in  fact^  one  of  the  most  common  modes  of  occurrence  of  man- 
ganese ore  is  with  irOn  ore  deposits. 

Manganese  in  the  mineral  kingdom, — Manganese  is  never  fou  nd 
in  the  metallic  state  in  nature,  but  is  always  in  combinaiion 
with  one  or  more  of  the  other  elementary  substances,  and  gen- 
erally occurs  as  oxide,  silicate,  or  carbonate.  In  these  forms,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  metals  in  the  mineral. 

1  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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kingdom,  and  ia  almost  coextensive  with  iron,  though  in  very 
much  smaller  quantities.  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  many 
minerals,  and  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  almost  all 
metamorphic,  eruptive^  and  sedimentary  rocks.  It  also  repre-^ 
seuts  one  of  the  twenty-two  or  more  elementary  substances 
found  in  meteorites.  The  oxides  are  the  most  common  manganese 
minerals,  but  the  simple  silicate  and  carbonate,  known  respectively 
as  rhodonite  and  rodochrosite,  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
while  garnet,  pyroxene,  and  amphibole^  as  well  as  many  other 
minerals,  frequently  contain  manganese.  Rhodonite  is  often  cut 
for  jewels  on  account  of  its  beautiful  pink  color,  and  the  purple 
ot  the  amethyst  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  mangan- 
ese. Only  a  few  of  the  minerals  containing  manganese,  however, 
«re  available  as  ores  of  the  metal,  and  those  which  can  be  used 
are  only  rarely  found  in  sufficient  quantities  and  of  such  quality 
■as  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

Manganese  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. — Though 
manganese  in  large  quantities  is  confined  to  the  mineral  king- 
tlom,  it  is  widely  distributed  in  minute  quantities  in  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  said  to  form  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
in  the  human  body,  being  present  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  manganese  to  twenty  parts  of  iron.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  plants  :  E.  N.  Horsford* 
has  found  manganese  in  the  ash  of  some  varieties  of  tea,  coffee, 
potato,  and  squash ;  and  E.  Maumenef  describes  its  existence  in 
tobacco,  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  grapes,  apricots,  wheat,  rye, 
rice,  and  many  other  vegetables,  fruits,  and  cereals.  It  is  by 
means  of  such  materials  that  manganese  enters  into  the  animal 
kingdom ;  and,  in  fact,  the  general  distribution  of  manganese  in 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  though  in  small  quantities,  is 
<lirectly  traceable  to  its  persistent  presence  in  soils,  where  it  has 
been  derived  from  the  decay  of  rocks.  It  is  absorbed  from  the 
soil  by  plants,  and  transmitted  thence  to  animal  blood  and  tissue. 

Manganese   represents    one    of  the    mineral    constituents 

«  Amor.  Jour.  Soi.,  2d.Beriefl,  Vol.  XI„  1861,  p.  259. 

t  Comptes  renduB  de  I'Acad.  desacl.,  U  XCVIII.,  1884,  pp.  1416-1419.    For  the  existence 
of  manganese  in  wines  see  E.  Maumene,   Ibid.,  pp.  84ff-846  and  1056-1058. 
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-of  many  trees,  being  found  in  the  ash  of  certain  forms  of  the  oak 
i^Quercas  robur)^  the  chestnut  (Gaatanea  veaea),  and  the  floating 
plant  known  as  Trapa  natans.^     It  also  occurs  in  several  species 
-of  the  genus  Cinchona,f  the  source  of  the  commercial  quinine. 

Ancient  and  medieval  uses  and  names  of  manganese. — The 
application  of  manganese  in  the  arts  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  times  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
One  of  its  first  uses  was  in  glass-makings  and  analyses  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Boman  glassware  have  shown  the  presence  of  over  two 
per  cent  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese,]:  equal  to  over  one  and 
a  half  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese. 

Pliny,  in  his  treatise  on  qatural  history,  mentions  the  use  of 
manganese  oxide  among  the  Romans  in  decolorizing  glass.  He 
<K>usidered  it  a  variety  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  or  lodestone,  which 
he  speaks  of  as  magnes.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  known  as 
magnesia^  and  was  later  referred  to  as  magnesia  nigra^  in  distinction 
from  the  true  magnesia,  or  magnesia  aJba,  The  name  manganese 
is  of  somewhat  obscure  origin.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  expression  magnesia  nigra^  by  metathesis. 
It  appears  in  such  expressions  as  lapis  manganensis  in  the  Latin 
literature  of  the  16th  century,||  and  still  later  as  manganesivmy 
but  as  late  as  the  18th  century  it  was  frequently  mentioned  as  . 
magnesia  nigra.  These  names  all  referred  to  the  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, since  the  metal  was  not  known  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century. 

Growth  of  knowledge  concerning  manganese. — Though  the 
-oxide  of  manganese  and  its  more  apparent  properties  were  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  to  the  priests  and  chemists  of  the  middle  ages, 
yet  the  old  idea  of  Pliny,  that  it  was  a  form  of  iron  ore,  was 
«till  generally  retained  until  late  in  the  last  century.  Glauber 
-carried  on  experiments  with  the  compounds  of  manganese  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  his  work  known  as  The 
Prosperity  of  Germany,  published  in  1666,  he  describes  his 
investigations. 

^Gray's  Botanical  Text  Book,  Vol.  II.,  Geo.  L.  Goodale,  Physiological  Botany,  p.  256. 
t  E.  Manmene,  Comptes  reodus  de  PAcad.  des  sol.,  t.  XOin.,  1884,  p.  1417. 
t  R.  A.  HadSeld,  Proceed,  ayll  Engioeen,  XCIII.,  1888,  III.,  p.  69. 
I  Boaooeand  Scborlemmer,  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  2. 
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Id  1740,  Potts*  showed  that  oxide  of  manganese  formed 
a  series  of  salts  distinct  from  those  of  iron,  but  the  existence  of  a 
separate  metal  was  not  understood,  and  even  as  late  as  175^ 
Cronstedtf  speaks  of  it  as  a  "kind  of  earth''  with  **no  greater 
quantity  of  metal  than  sometimes  two  or  three  per  cent  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  a  little  tin." 

Scheele's  celebrated  experiments,}  published  in  1774,  mark 
the  first  systematic  attempt .  to  investigate  manganese  and  its 
compounds,  and  to  his  labors  are  due  the  first  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  He  suspected  the  existence  of  a  metal  in  the 
magnesia  nigra,  but  was  unable  to  isolate  it.  This  was  accom- 
plished shortly  afterwards  (1776),  for  the  first  time,  by  Dr,  Gahn; 
though  Kaim  of  Vienna  is  quoted  as  stating,  in  1770,  that  a 
"peculiar  metal"  could  be  extracted  from  oxide  of  manganese. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  certain  uses  of  oxide  of 
manganese  have'been  known  from  ancient  times,  our  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  metal  itself  is  of  modern  date,  and  on  this 
knowledge  are  based  the  most  important  of  its  present  ap])lications 
in  the  arts.  Its  principal  commercial  use  up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  seems  to  have  been  in  decolorizing  glass,  as  well  as 
in  coloring  both  it  and  pottery,  as  explained  in  chapter  III. 
Considerable  quantities,  obtained  from  the  Mendip-Hills,  near 
Bath  in  England,  are  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  last  cen- 
tury  by  the  Bristol  potters,  among  whom  it  was  known  as 
"glassmaker's  manganese,"  ^'glassmaker's  soap,"  or  "black 
glass."  It  was  not  until  1785,  however,  after  Berthollet  had 
suggested  the  economic  application  of  chlorine  in  the  arts,  and 
works  for  its  manufacture  had  been  started  at  Javelle,  in  France,, 
that  an  extensive  field  for  the  application  of  manganese  arose. 
Manganese  ore  was  a  necessary  reagent  in  the  manufacture  of 
chlorine  and  the  demand  for  it  soon  rapidly  increased.  In  1786 
chlorine  works  were  started  in  England  by  James  Watt,  and  in 


*  Examen    Chymioam  magnesia  Titrariorum,  Oermanis  Braansteia.     (Roaooe  and 
Schorlemmer.) 

t  Alex.  Frederic  Cronstedt,  An  Essay  towards  a  System  of  llineralogyi  translated  fronv 
the  Swedish  hy  Gastar  von  Bngstrom  in  1788,  p.  849. 

X  Stockholm  Hemoirsi  1774,  (Handlingar  Kongl.  Srenika  Tetenskapi  Akademien  (?)  ) 
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1799  Charles  Tennant  erected  the  celebrated   St.  EoUox   works 
at  Glasgow. 

With  the  introductioQ  of  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  by  Heathy  in  1839^  and  the  subsequent  immense  increase  in 
the  production  of  steel  by  the  invention  of  the  Bessemer  process 
less  than  twenty  years  later,  another  great  use  for  manganese 
was  found^  and  at  the  present  day  this  use  has  become  such  an 
important  factor  in  the  metallurgy  of  steel,  that  it  probably 
<2on<^umes  over  nine-tenths  of  the  manganese  production  of  the 
world.  The  demand  for  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of 
chlorine  has  decreased  considerably  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Weldon  regenerative  process,  which  makes  it  possible  to  use 
the  same  ore  over  again  indefinitely. 

Besides  these  two  main  uses  of  manganese,  numerous  other 
minor  sources  of  consumption  have  arisen  (see  chapter  II.)  and 
■even  yet  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Roman  practice  of  using  it 
in  glass  consumes  certain  quantities. 


CHAPTER  11. 
MODERN    USES    OF    MANGANESE. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF    THE     USES    OF     MANGANESE. 

Manganese  is  used  at  the  present  day  for  a  great  many 
different  purposes  in  the  arts ;  but,  as  already  stated^  probably 
over  niue-tenths  of  the  manganese  ore  produced  is  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  alloys  of  iron  and  manganese^  known  aa 
spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese,  which  in  turn,  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  If  the  class  of  manganiferous  iron  orea 
were  included  as  manganese  ores^  the  proportion  consumed  for 
these  purposes  would  be  vastly  greater.  Smaller  quantities  of 
manganese  are  used  in  manganese-bronze^  silver-bronze,  and 
other  alloys.  Next  to  its  application  in  alloys,  its  most  import- 
ant use,  when  in  the  form  of  pyrolusite  (peroxide  of  manganese),, 
is  as  an  oxidizer  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine*  No  chlorinev 
however,  is  made  in  the  United  States,  all  that  is  used  in  this 
country  being  imported.  Smaller  quantities  of  manganese  are 
also  consumed  for  many  other  industrial  purposes. 

The  various  uses  to  which  manganese  and  its  compounds  are 
put,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  alloys,  oxidizers,  and 
coloring  materials.  Each  of  these  classes  includes  the  applica- 
tion of  manganese  in  sundry  manufactured  products,  or  as  a 
reagent  in  carrying  on  different  metallurgical  and  chemical  pro-» 
cesses.  The  most  important  of  these  sources  of  consumption  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 
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U%e%  of  manganese.* 


ALLOYS. 


»«»«»»»»» ' 


Spiegelelsen 
Ferro-manganese.. 

Bfa  D  gaii«Be-broDze . 
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t  AUoya  of  mangan» 
(  eM  and  iron. 


Silver-bronze. 


i  Alloys  of  manganeae 
and  copper  with  or 
wlihont  iron. 


'An  alloy  of  man- 
ganese, aluminum, 
<  zioc,  and  copper, 
witli      a      certain 

.quantity  of  silicon. 


Alloys  of  manganese  with  aluminum,  zinc,  tin, 
lead,  magnesium,  etc. 

'Maoufaciure  of  chlorine. 

Manufacture  of  bromine. 

As  a  decolorizer  of  glass  (also  for  coloring  glass,  see 
coloring  materials). 

OXIDIZERS \  As  a  dryer  in  ramlshes  and  paints. 

Leclanchfi's  battery. 

Preparation  of  oxygen  on  a  small  scale. 

Manufacture  of  disinfectants  (maoganates  and  per- 
manganates). 

r  Calico-printing  and  dyeing.  * 

COLORI N G  J  Coloring  glass,  pottery,  and  brick. 

MATERIALS.  1 

Paints  i  Green. 

*^*"°™ - •- (violet 


^  Besides  these  main  uses  of  manganese  a  certain  amount  is  consumed  as  a  flux  in  smelt- 
ing silyer  ores,  a  purpose  to  which  iron  ore  is  also  extensively  applied.  Many  silver  ores,  es  -^ 
pecially  in  the  western  states,  oontsin  msnganese  minerals  as  a  part  of  their  gangoe  material,  and 
the  value  of,  the  manganese  in  fluxing  is  rated  at  the  same  price  as  iron.  As  manganese  ore,  under 
most  circumstances,  is  a  much  more  valuable  material  than  iron  ore,  it  is  consumed  as  a  flux 
only  when  it  is  of  such  low  grade  or  so  far  from  market  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  other 
purposes,  or  when  it  Is  in  such  intimate  association  with  the  silver  ore  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
sumed otherwise  without  sacrificing  the  more  VMluable  metal.  In  other  words,  manganese  in 
association  with  silver  ores,  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  smelting,  but,  except  under  special 
circumstances,  it  does  not  pay  to  mine  a  good  manganese  ore  for  silver  smelting  purposes. 
Under  peculiar  conditions,  such  as  the  proximity  of  a  smelter  to  manganese  ore  and  the  scarcity 
of  a  soluble  iron  ore,  the  manganese  has  been  used.  The  use  of  manganese  as  a  flux,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  rather  an  accidental  application  than  an  imperative  source  of  oonsump^ 
tion. 

Manganese  in  the  form  of  the  mineral  rhodonite,  which  is  often  of  a  beautiful  pink 
color,  is  cot  for  jewelry  and  other  ornamental  purposes.  Manganese  in  the  form  of  its  varioua 
salts  is  also  employed  for  other  lesser  chemical,  manufacturing,  and  medical  purposes,  as 
further  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter. 
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In  alloys,  manganese  is  used  in  its  metallic  state,  combined 
with  other  metals.  Its  value  in  this  form  depends  on  its  con- 
tents of  metallic  manganese,  and,  in  some  of  the  alloys^  on  its 
i^omparative  freedom  from  phosphorus^  silica,  and  other 
injurious  ingredients. 

Id  the  various  uses  of  manganese  for  oxidizing  processes^ 
the  manganese  itself  serves  simply  as  a  carrier  for  oxygen.  For 
such  purposes  it  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  the  raw  ore  known 
as  pyrolusite  (peroxide  of  manganese) ;  though,  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  disinfectants,  it  is  used  in  manufactured  forms,  as 
manganates  and  permanganates.  In  all  cases,  however,  whether 
the  manganese  is  in  the  form  of  its  ore  or  of  an  artificial  com- 
pound, its  use  for  oxidizing  purposes  depends  on  the  readiness 
with  which  it  combines  with  oxygen  in  nature,  or  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  the  ease  with  which,  by  simple  means,  it  can  be  made  , 
to  give  up  a  part  of  it  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  oxygen 
thus  obtained  is  known  as  the  ^'available  oxygen,^^  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  oxygen  that  cannot  be  taken  from  the  ore  or 
other  compound  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  manufacture.  As 
the  amount  of  available  oxygen  in  an  ore  depends  on  the  amount 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  present,  the  market  value  of  the  ore  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  peroxide.  For  use  in  gla^s-making,  freedom 
from  iron  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  manganese  ore  employed. 

In  the  different  applications  of  manganese  for  coloring 
materials,  the  manganese  is  used,  not  in  the  metallic  form  as  in 
alloys,  but  as   various  compounds  of  the  metal.* 

THE  ACTION  OF  MANGANESE  IN  ALLOYS   WITH   OTHER  METALS. 

Nature  of  metallic  manganese* — Perfectly  pure  metallic  man- 
ganese is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  as  it  is  usually  mixed 
with  more  or  less  carbon  taken  up  from  the  fuel  used  in  its  re- 
duction, and  even  when  it  is  pure  it  is  such  an  unstable  material 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  put  to  any  practical  use.  When  pure,  it 
is  of  a  gray  color,  or  of  a  grayish-red  like  bismuth,  and  is  not 
unlike  cast-iron  in  general  appearance.  It  is  exceedingly  hard, 
that  prepared  by  Brunner  cutting  glass  and  hardened  steel.     It 

^  The  yarloui  usas  of  manganeae  wiU  be  described  in  tliis  and  the  fallowing  chapten^ 
in  the  order  of  the  above  table. 
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has  a  specific  gravity  variously  estimated  at  froni  7.13  to  about 
8,  which  is  close  to  that  of  iron  (7.84).  It  melts  at  a  white  heat. 
Though  very  hard  when  first  made,  this  metal  rapidly  crumbles 
to  powder  on  exposure  and  passes  into  the  oxide  form.  In  fact  so 
great  is  this  tendency,  that  it  has  to  be  kept  in  some  protecting 
oil  or  a  closely  sealed  vessel  to  maintain  it  in  its  solid  state.  It 
decomposes  water  when  brought  in  contact  with  it,  taking  up  the 
oxygen  and  setting  free  the  hydrogen.  The  pure  metal  was  first 
isolated  by  Gahu  in  1776,  and  was  known  in  Germany  as  Braun- 
stein-konig,  or  Braunstein  metal.  It  was  later  prepared  in  various 
•  ways  by  John,*  Deville,t  Brunner,t  and  other  chemists.  It  is 
only  in  an  alloyed  state,  however,  that  it  has  proved  of  service 
in  the  arts. 

Manganese  mixes  with  iron  and  other  metals  readily  in  all 
proportions,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  very  small  amount  of 
iron  will  add  stability  to  the  product,  counteracting  the  tendency 
of  the  manganese  to  oxidize  and  crumble.  Manganese  and  iron 
alloys  containing  even  over  80  per  cent  of  the  former  ingredient 
are  comparatively  stable,  but  when  the  manganese  is  increased 
much  over  90  per  cent  the  product  is  liable  to  crumble.  In 
many  of  the  manganese  alloys,  not  only  those  with  iron,  but  also 
with  other  metals,  the  most  noticeable  effect  of  the  manganese  is 
the  hardness  that  it  gives  tu  the  resulting  product,  while  other 
properties,  such  as  ductility,  elasticity,  tensile  strength,  etc., 
depend  more  or  less  on  the  amount  of  manganese  present  and  on 
the  accompanying  impurities.  The  hardness,  however,  is  con- 
stant, and  its  influence  on  iron  is  well  shown  in  Hadfield's  man- 
ganese steel,  which  is  harder  than  any  known  form  of  steel  and 
-is  scarcely  affected  by  the  ordinary  machining  tools.  (See 
pages  26-27.)  The  white  color  given  by  manganese  is  a  feature 
-of  many  of  the  alloys  of  that  metal  and  is  described  later  in  this 
^chapter  in  the  case  of  manganese-bronze  and  Co wles' silver-bronze. 

SPIEOELEISEN   AND   FEBBO-MANGANESE. 

Spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese  are  alloys   of  iron    and 
vaanganese  in   different  proportions.     An  alloy  with    less  than 

*  Gthlen's  Joar.  Chem.  Phys.,  III.,  p.  462. 
t  Ann.  Ohim.  PhTs.,  (8),  XLVI.»  p.  182. 
X  Pogg.  Ann.,  01.,  p.  264. 
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twenty  per  cent  of  manganese  is  called  spiegeleisen,  and  witb 
from  twenty  per  cent  upwards  it  is  called  ferro- manganese.  All 
degrees  of  admixture  are  made^  from  a  spiegeleisen  containing- 
only  1  or  2  percent  of  manganese  up  to  a  high  grade  ferro- 
manganese  containing  from  85  to  90  per  cent  or  even  more.  Both 
are  white  or  light  gray  in  color  and  have  a  bright  metallic  lustre.. 
Spiegeleisen  has  a  brilliantly  glittering  crystalline  structure,  and 
hence  its  name,  meaning  '^  mirror-iron.  ^^ 

A  spiegeleisen  containing  about  4  per  cent  of  manganese^ 
often   has  a   fibrous  or  columnar   structure,  and  is  known  in 
Germany  as  weisaatroM  and  in  France  as  foTvU-rubanie.*     When 
the  alloy  contains  25  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese,  it  assumes, 
a  compact,  granular  structure ;  with  upwards  of  60  per  cent  it 
often  has  an  acicular  crystalline  structure. 

AH  the  alloys  of  manganese  and  iron  contain  considerable^ 
quantities  of  carbon,  and  analyses  of  certain  grades  of  spiegel* 
eisen  sometimes  show  from  6  to  7  per  cent.  They  are  low  ia. 
silicon,  often  containing  less  than  0.06  per  cent  of  that  ingredi^ 
ent.  In  other  impurities  they  vary  according  to  the  nature  of~ 
the  ores  used  in  their  manufacture. 

Spiegeleisen  is  more  easily  and  more  cheaply  made  than, 
ferro-manganese,  but  its  use  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  diffi- 
culties which  are  overcome  by  the  latter:  it  is  often, 
found  that  when  enough  spiegeleisen  is  added  to  the  steel  to- 
supply  the  requisite  amount  of  manganese,  an  injurious  excess  of 
carbon  is  imparted  because  of  the  amount  of  that  ingredient  in 
the  spiegeleisen.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  material 
richer  than  spiegeleisen  in  manganese,  so  that  enough  of  the- 
latter  can  be  obtained  in  the  steel  without  having  to  add  too- 
much  carbon.  This  need  is  supplied  by  ferro-manganese,  a. 
material  in  which  the  manganese  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
increased.  The  increase,  however,  reaches  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  is  not  advisable  to  go,  since,  as  already  stated,  when 
the  alloy  contains  over  90  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese  it  is. 
apt  to  crumble. 

The  presence  of  manganese  in  iron  has  a  marked  effect  ia 

m  ■  I         . — — —  —  ■— —  —    —  -  -  ^      ■  ■  ■  "    ■  ^  ■  -  ^^ 

«  Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Elementa  of  Metallurgy,  1887,  p.  255. 
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giving  non-magnetic  qualities  to  the  alloy.  According  to  B.  A^ 
Hadfield*  this  was  observed  as.  early  as  1778  by  Rinman,  and 
later  David  Mushetf  observed  the  same  fact  in  his  experiments, 
with  iron  and  manganese  admixtures.  The  non-magnetic  qual- 
ity increases  with  an  increase  of  manganese,  and  Mr.  Hadfield^ 
in  his  experiments  with  manganese-steel,  has  found  that  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  amount  of  manganese  present  can  be- 
obtained  by  testing  the  specimen  with  a  magnet. 

Methods  of  manufacturing  spiegdeisen  and  ferro-manganeae. — - 
Spiegeleisen  was  formerly  made  by  using  a  manganiferous  iron  ore 
in  a  blast-furnace,  or  by  inserting  small  quantities  of  manganese^ 
ore  in  the  iron  ore  charge.     When  the  amount  of  manganese 
became  large^  however,  great  difficulties  were  experienced   od 
account  of  the  high  temperatures  required  to  smelt  the  metal  and 
the  Joss  due  to  the  combination  of  the  manganese  with  the  slag.^ 
The   more  manganese  contained  in  the  charge  the  higher  the 
temperature  that   is  required,  and   a   white   heat  is  needed  to^ 
reduce  oxide  of  manganese  alone.     Consequently,  in  the  early^ 
manufacture  of  ferro- manganese,  the  metal  was  reduced  either  ia 
graphite  crucibles  as  in  Prieger's  method  in  Germany,  or  in  a. 
Siemens^  furnace  as  in  the  Henderson  method  in  England,  which 
was  later  improved  by  the  Terre  Noire  Company  of  France., 
These  processes  were  expensive,  the  loss  was  considerable,  and 
the  product  limited.     More  modern  appliances,  however,  and 
greater  experience   in   the  use  of  manganese   ores   have  con- 
siderably facilitated  the  reduction  of  the  metal,  and  now  ferro- 
manganese   is   readily    made  in   any  properly  arranged  blast- 
furnace, with  a  high  temperature  and  a  strong  hot  blast.     Coke 
is  the  best  fuel,  as  it  admits  of  a  sharper  blast  and  gives  a  stronger^ 
heat,  but  charcoal  can  be  used,  and  Wm.  P.  Blake  describes  the^ 
manufacture  of  ferro-manganese  with  that  fuel  from  a  highly 
siliceous  ore  at  Reschitza,  X  ^^  Hungary.     The  other  desirable 
features  in  the  process  besides  those  mentioned  are :  a  highly  basio 
slag,  secured  by  large  charges  of  lime;  an  abundance  of  fuel;, 
and  sufficient  time.     The  basic  character  of  the  slag  causes  the 

«  TroD  and  Ste«]  Institute,  1888,  II.,  p.  55. 

t  DaTid  Musheti  Papers  on  Iron  and  Ste(:\,  1840,  p.  775. 

X  Trans.  Amer.  lost.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  IV.,  1875>6,  p.  217. 
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saving  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  manganese,  which  with  a 
less  ba^ie,  or  an  acid  slag,  would  combine  with  the  latter  and  be 
lobt.  If  the  slag  is  too  basic,  however,  other  difficulties  are  met; 
and  t'ven  with  all  precautions,  a  loss  of  from  4  to  sometimes  over 
15  per  cent  of  manganese,  the  quantity  varying  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  metal  in  the  product  to  be  obtained,  is  often  sus- 
tained in  smelting  the  ores. 

HISTORY   OF  THE    USE   OF   MANGANESE   IN   STEEL. 

Introdticed  by  Heath  in  1^39. — The  introduction  of  mangan- 
ese in  improving  the  quality  of  iron  and  steel  took  place  in  Eng- 
land in  1839,  as  the  result  of  the  researches  of  Josiah  Marshall 
Heath.  Previous  to  this,  the  value  of  manganese  for  such 
purposes  had  been  recognized  by  some  metallurgists,  and  even 
as  early  as  1799  \Vm.  Reynolcls*  took  out  patents  tor  its  use. 
Between  this  date  and  1837  three  other  patents  were  taken  out 
in  England  for  similar  purposes,  but  all  these  failed  to  attract 
any  attention.  This  was  probably  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
im perfect  methods  proposed  for  its  use,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
the  principal  cause  was  that  the  inventors  had  not  yet  proved  the 
advisability  of  employing  manganese  on  a  commercial  scale.  lu 
1830  Mushetf  actually  made,  experimentally,  a  low  ferro-man- 
ganese  containing  about  30  per  cent  of  manganese,  but  his  work 
at  that  time  failed  to  make  any  change  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  To  Heath,  therefore,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  in- 
troduced into  general  use  the  employment  of  manganese  in  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel,  a  use  which  has  since  grown  to  such 
importance  that  it  is  now  well-nigh  indispensable.  The  cause  of 
the  adoption  of  his  methods  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
conducted  his  experiments  on  a  large  scale  and  therefore,  as  soon 
as  his  invention  was  published,  he  had  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  its  applicability  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Cause,  nature,  and  re%uU  of  Heath's  invention, — The  im- 
mediate causes  which  led  to  Heath's  discoveries  were  his 

^  J.  S.  Jeans,  Steel :  its  History,  Manufacture  and  Uses,  London,  1880,  p.  79. 
t  David  Mushet,  Papers  on  Iron  and  Steel,  London,  1840. 
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eDdeavors  to  use,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  the  low  grade 
Wootz  iron  ore  of  Porto  Nuevo,  in  the  Madras  district.  He 
not  only  succeeded  in  this,  but  also  completely  revolutionized 
the  steel  industry  of  England.  His  original  object  was  to 
improve  both  malleable  iron  and  cast  steel.  In  the  first  case 
he  mixed  with  the  cast  or  plate-iron,  while  fused  in  the 
puddling  furnace,  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  pure  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, the  sesquioxide  being  preferred.  In  the  scQond  case 
he  mixed  in  the  crucible,  with  the  materials  to  be  converted 
to  steel,  from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  what  he  called  carburet  of 
manganese.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  manganese  pig  cor- 
responding to  white  iron  pig,  and  was  composed  of  metallic 
manganese  with  a  small  percentage  of  carbon.  It  was  made 
by  smelting  an  intimate  mixture  of  oxide  of  manganese  and 
coal-tar.  Previously  the  carburet  of  manganese  had  been 
simply  a  chemical  curiosity,  produced  only  in  small  quantities 
and  with  considerable  difficulty ;  but  by  Heath's  process  it 
was  obtaihable  in  large  amounts.  By  the  addition  of  this 
material^  it  was  found  that  the  low  grade  steel  made  from 
the  Wootz  ore  could  be  converted  into  an  excellent  product, 
easily  malleable  and  weldable. 

In  1839  Heath  took  out  patents  for  his  process,  and 
made  preparations  for  the  introduction  of  his  carburet  of 
manganese  among  the  steel  makers  of  Sheffield.  Further 
investigations  proved  to  him  that  the  same  result  as  that 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  carburet,  could  be  obtained 
by  simply  inserting  into  the  crucible  the  unsmelted  mixture 
of  oxide  of  manganese  and  tar,  and  that  he  could  thus  save 
the  additional  expense  of  converting  the  manganese  into  a 
carburet.  He  therefore  moulded  the  manganese  and  tar 
into  bricks,  dried  them  by  heating  in  a  closed  vessel,  and* 
used  them  in  their  raw  state.  -In  this  form  he  soon  found  an 
extensive  demand  for  his  manganese  compound  among  the 
steel  manufacturers,  who,  after  the  first  trial,  realized  the 
great  advantage  derived  from  it.  Heretofore  the  best  quality 
of  steel  in  England  had  been  made  of  high  grade  and  ex- 
pensive bar-iron  from  Sweden  and  Russia,  but  by  the  em- 
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ployment  of  Heath's  process  it  was  possible  to  make  au 
equally  good  product  from  a  comparatively  low  grade  iron 
of  English  manufacture.* 

Unfortunately  for  Heath,  however,  he  had  not  taken 
out  paten.ts  to  cover  the  use  of  his  mixture  in  the  raw  state, 
and  this  fact  was  taken  advantage  of  by  his  agent  and  others 
to  defraud  him  of  the  royalty  on  his  invention.  Years  of 
litigation  followed,  and  the  case  was  tried  many  times  over, 
passing  through  a  series  of  vicissitudes  of  favorable  and 
unfavorable  decisions.  Heath  died  during  the  proceedings 
in  1853  and  the  litigation  was  continued  by  his  widow  until 
1855,  when  it  was  finally  decided  against  her,  thus  ending 
one  of  the' most  celebrated  suits  in  the  history  of  English 
patents. 

Though  Heath  was  thus  deprived  of  the  well  deserved 
fruits  of  his  labors,  his  discoveries  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  steel.  Jeans,  referring  to  the  results  of  his  inven- 
tion, 8ays,t  ''  David  Mushet  has  calculated  thai  Heath's 
invention,  causing,  as  it  did,  an  immediate  reduction  of  80^ 
to  40^  in  the  price  of  good  steel,  resulted  in  an  aggregate 
saving  up  to  1855  of  not  less  than  2,000,000/  sterling,  while 
it  also  rendered  England  comparatively  independent  of  the 
Swedish  and  Russian  iron  previously  imported  in  such  large 
"quantities.  *' 

According  to  Percy,  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Heath.'s 

mixture  was  the  intimate  association  of  the   carbonaceous 

material,  in  the  form  of  tar,  with    the    manganese    ore. 

The  tar    thoroughly  impregnated   the  ore  and  when   the 

x^ompound  was   smelted,  either  alone    or   with   the   steel, 

the  metal  was  easily   reduced;  whereas,  with   a  less  inti- 

*  mate  mixture,  a  rapid  corrosion  of  the  smelting  pots  would 

iiave  ensued,  and  it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult 

to  obtain  the  manganese  in  the  metallic  state.     To  this  fact  Percy 

also   ascribes  the   failure   of   previous  attempts    to   introduce 

manganese  into  the  manufacture  of  steel.     The   experience  of 

<■  John  Percy,  Metallurgf :    Iron  and  Ste«l,  London,  1864. 
t  steel :    its  History,  Manufacture  and  Uses,  1880,  p.  80. 
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lialf  a  century,  however,  since  Heath's  first  experiments  has 
thrown  more  light  on  the  snbject  of  handling  manganese  ores, 
^nd  what  was  then  a  new  and  difficalt  problem  has  since  become 
«  much  less  complicated  one. 

Increased  use  of  manganese  with  the  irdrodudion  of  the  Bes- 
-Werner  process, — The  Bessemer  process  for  making  steel  was  first 
publicly  announced  by  Henry  Bessemer  in  1856,  but  was  not 
perfected  until  1868.  The  principles  of  the  patent  were  at  that 
time  ridiculed  by  the  steel  makers  of  England,  and  Bessemer, 
-despairing  of  inducing  them  to  adopt  his  methods,  erected  steel 
works  in  Sheffield  for  the  employment  of  the  new  process.  He 
^subsequently  realized  large  profits,  and  reduced  the  price  of 
•«teel  far  below  the  quotations  of  other  manufacturers,  *  thus 
compelling  them  to  take  out  licenses  to  use  the  same  process. 
The  manufacture  of  steel  'was  immensely  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  this  new  method,  and  the  demand  for  manganese 
'became  correspondingly  large. 

Robert  Mvshet's  patent, — In  1856,  shortly  after  the  Bessemer 
process  had  been  made  known,  Robert  Mushet  f  took  out  patents 
in  England  for  the  improvement  of  steel  by  the  introduction  of 
a  '^triple  compound '^  of  iron,  manganese,  and  carbon.  This 
process  was  perfected  in  subsequent  patents  by  the  same  in- 
"ventor.  It  was  claimed  by  others,  however,  that  the  patents 
were  illegal,  as  similar  compounds  were  already  in  general  use 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  though  the  case  did  not  come  to 
trial,  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  patentee  were  not  maintained. 

Mushel^s  patent,  however,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  successful  working  of  the  Bessemer  process,  as  it  overcame 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  ftiet  in  the  early  use  of  that  method 
t)f  steel  making :  it  was  found  soon  after  the  Bessemer  process 
had  been  started,  that  a  too  extensive  oxidation  took  place  in 
the  converter  and  that  the  whole  of  the  carbon  was  burned  off,  the 
metal  being  completely  reduced  to  wrought  iron  instead  of  steel. 
TTo  remedy  this,  a  certain  amount  of  Mushet's  compound,  which 
^represented  the  elements  of  spiegeleisen,  was  added  in  a  molten 

*  Jeans,  Stoel :  Its  History,  Manufacture  and  Uses,  1880,  p.  67  • 
t  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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state  to  the  converter  after  all  the  carbon  had  been   burned  oQ^ 
from  the  metal  within  it.     In  this  way  the  amount  of  carbon  re- 
quired for  steel  was  restored  by  that  in  the  spiegeleisen ;  or  io^ 
other  words/the  metal  was  recarburized. 

The  spiegeleisen  played  other  valuable  parts  in  Bessemer 
steel,  in  reducing  small  quantities  of  oxide,  of  iron  formed  during 
the  process,  in  counteracting  to  a  certain  degree  the  bad  effects^ 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  in  other  ways,  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  later  in  this  chapter.  These  effects,  however, 
were  directly  dependent  on  the  manganese  in  the  spiegeleisen,. 
and,  though  they  were  recognized,  the  exact  part  which  the 
manganese  played  was  not  thoroughly  understood  ;  in  fac^,  even 
yet  the  details  of  the  various  actions  of  manganese  in  st^el  are» 
in  many  respects,  much  disputed  questions. 

From  Mushet's  time  dates  the  really  extensive  use  of  spie- 
geleisen, and  later  experiments  have  been  largely  in  the  line  of 
making  that  material  more  cheaply  and  of  better  quality,  and 
in  bringing  it  up  in  its  contents  of  manganese  to  a  high  grade 
ferro-manganese. 

Manufacture  of  ferro-manganese  by  W.  Henderson. — After 
Bessemer  had  proved  the  practicability  of  his  steel  process  on  a 
commercial  scale,  he  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  having  a  material 
high  in  manganese  to  supply  that  metal  to  the  steel.  The  com- 
mon spiegeleisen  at  that  time  contained  only  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  manganese,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  6  or  7  per  cent  or 
more  of  carbon.  It  was  made  mostly  in  Germany,  and  the  steel 
works  in  other  countries  obtained  their  supply  from  there.  In 
using  this  material  as  a  source  of  manganese  it  was  found  that,  in 
order  to  g'et  enough  of  the  metal  into  the  steel,  such  a  large 
quantity  of  spiegeleisen  had  to  be  added  that  more  than  the 
desired  amount  of  carbon  was  introduced.  In  making  certain 
kinds  of  steel  this  had  to  be  avoided,  and  therefore  it  became 
desirable  to  have  something  richer  than  spiegeleisen  in 
manganese,  so  that  enough  of  this  metal  could  be 
added  without  adding  an  excess  of  carbon  ;  in  other  words,  a 
ferro-manganese  was  needed.     Accordingly,  at  the  instigation  of 
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Bessemer^  experiraeots  to  this  effect  were  uadertakeu  by  W. 
HendersoOy  of  the  St.  Rollox  Chemical  Works,  Glasgow,  who  at 
first  used  the  waste  manganese  from  his  chemical  manufactures 
as  a  source  of  the  desired  material.  Here,  again,  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  remarkable  foresight  and  ability  of  Bessemer  in  all 
matters  pertaibing  to  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

After  a  series  of  experiments^  in  which  the  great  heat  nec- 
essary and  the  corrosive  action  of  the  manganese  were  among 
the  main  difficulties,  success  was  attained,  and  in  1866  the  Hen- 
derson process  was  producing  a  ferro- manganese  containing 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  About  the  same  time, 
according  to  Jeans,  it  was  announced  that  a  ferro-manganese, 
containing  75  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  was  being  made 
by  the  M.  Oscar  Prieger  process  in  Cologne. 

Manufacture  of  ferro-manganeae  at  Terre  Noire,  France  — 
Afler  Henderson  had  proved  the  possibilities  of  his  method,  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Terre  Noire*  Company,  of  France.  This 
company  perfected  the  process  and  raised  the  percentage  of  man- 
ganese to  75  per  cent,  besides  reducing  the  price  50  per  cent. 

MANUFACTURE  OF    SPIEQELEISEN   AND    FERBO-MANGANESE   IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  1870. — The  manufacture  of  spie- 
geleisen  in  the  United  States  was  first  commenced  by  the  Kew- 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1870.  They  used  as 
a  source  of  manganese,  the  residuum  of  the  zinc  ores  after  the  ex« 
traction  of  the  zinc.  This  residuum,  known  as  '^  clinkers, "  con- 
tained iron  and  manganese;  and  spiegeleisen  was  made  contain- 
ing over  11  percent  of  manganese  and  over  88  per  cpnt  of  iron. 
Spiegeleisen  often  containing  more  than  this  amount  of  man- 
ganese is  still  made  from  the  same  material.     (See  chapter  V.) 

WiUard  P.  Ward,  1874. — The  first  ferro-manganese,  how- 
ever, that  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  made  by 
Willard  P.  Ward,  in  1874,  at  the  Diamond  Furnace,  on  Stump 
Creek,  near  Cartersville,  Georgia.  It  was  made  of  Georgia  ores 
and  contained  over  55  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  *     Later, 

*  Fcrro-numganese :    Its  Uses  snd  the  Facilities  for  its  Manoiacturs  in  the  United. 
States,  Willani  P.  Ward,  1876,  p.  7. 
2  Oeologioal.  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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the  proportion  of  mangaQese  was  raised  to  over  67  [/er  ceut.  * 
Mr.  Ward's  work  id  said  to  have  represented  the  first  successfal 
manufacture  of  ferro-manganese  in  a  blast-furnace. 

Cambria  Iron  Company ;  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  ;  1875. — 
In  1875  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  was  started  by  the  Cam- 
bria Iron  Company,  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania;  and  by  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  iq  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
Spanish  ores  were  used  at  both  places. 

Woodstock  Iron  Company;  1875. — In  the  same  year  of  1875 
the  manganiferous  iron  ores  of  Alabama  were  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  spiegeleiseu  at  the  Woodstock  Iron  Company's  works  at 
Anniston,  in  that  state.  According  to  W.  P.  Blake,t  the 
spiegeleisen  contained  from  8  to  20  per  cent  of  manganese  and 
from  78  to  85  per  cent  of  iron.  It  was  made  from  a  mixture  of 
manganiferous  iron  ores  containing  over  20  per  ceot  of  man- 
ganese and  ores  containing  something  over  8  per  cent. 

Carnegie  Brothers  and  Company. — Somewhat  later,  the  man- 
ufacture of  spiegeleisen  was  begun  at  the  works  of  Carnegie 
Brothers  and  Company,  Bessemer,  Pennsylvania;  and  in  1883 
the  manufacture  of  ferro-manganese  was  introduced  at  the  same 
(place.  The  ferro-manganese  now  made  there  supplies  not  only 
'their  own  consumption,  but  also  that  of  certain  other  steel  works. 
The  variety  for  which  there  is  most  demand  and  which  is  made 
in  largest  quantities  by  Carnegie  Brothers  and  Company,  con- 
tains from  79  to  81  or  82  per  cent  of  manganese.  Some  is  made 
for  special  purposes  containing  83  per  cent  and  more  of  man- 
ganese, and,  at  times,  a  ferro-manganese  containing  over  90  per 
<)ent  of  manganese  has  been  produced. 

Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company. -^Jxl  1883  spiegeleisen 
was  successfully  made  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  aud  at  the  present 
time  it  is  produced  at  the  works  of  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  at  that  place.  The  raw  material  is  largely  a  mangan- 
iferous iron  ore  gangue  from  the  silver  veins  of  Leadville  and 
elsewhere  in  the  state,  analyzing  9  to  sometimes  5L  per  cent  of 
manganese  and  6  to  48  per  cent  of  iron.      The  spiegeleisen 

*  WilUrd  P.  Ward,  Tnoi.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  1876-7,  Vol.  Y.,  p.  612. 
tTzmni.  Amer.  Init.  Mug.  Eng.,  IV.,  187IMS,  p.  219. 
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^analyzes  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  manganese,  4.8  to  5  per  cent 
of  carbon,  0.91  to  1.0  per  cent  of  silica,  0.095  to  0.11  of  phos- 
phorus, and  0.14  to  0.16  per  cent  of  sulphur.  Ferro-manganese 
is  also  now  made  containing  forty  per  cent  of  manganese.  * 

THE  USE  AND   EFFECT  OF   MiiNGANESE   IN   STEEL. 

General  statement. — The  application  of  manganese  in  steel, 
as  already  shown,  has  been  a  common  practice  ever  since  the 
publication  of  Heath's  patents  for  its  use  -in  1839,  but  the  exact 
part  that  it  plays  in  the  metallurgy  of  steel  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  discussion,  and,  in  many  respects,  is  still  a  very  much 
xlisputed  question. 

The  use  of  spiegeleisen  as  a  recarburizer  in  steel,  to  replace 
the  carbon  that  has  been  burned  off  during  its  manufacture,  de- 
pends on  the  existence  of  carbon  in  the  spiegeleisen  and  has 
been  mentioned  on  page  16.  The  manganese  itself  in  the 
spiegeleisen,  however,  also  plays  very  important  parts«  The 
fact  IS  well  known  that  its  most  valuable  effect  is  in  reducing 
the  small  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron  formed  in  the  steel  during 
the  final  melting.  The  manganese  thus  used  leaves  the  steel  and 
goes  into  the  slag;  but  it  has  been  found  that  by  allowing  a 
•certain  quantity  of  it  to  remain,  other  valuable  results  are  ob- 
tained in  counteracting  phosphorus,  removing  and  counteracting 
sulphur,  and  in  other  ways.  Even  in  late  years,  however,  the 
tjnantity  that  should  be  left  in  steel  has  been  greatly  disputed, 
and  not  twenty  years  ago  many  prominent  authorities  thought 
that  more  than  0.75  per  cent  greatly  injured  the  tensile  strength, 
ductility  and  other  properties  of  steel,  while  still  others  denied 
the  advisibility  of  even  this  amount.  Now,  steel  rails,  though 
they  still  often  contain  less  than  0.5  per  cent  of  manganese, 
are  frequently  made  with  over  1.5  per  cent  and,  in  some  cases, 
over  2  per  cent«  Recently,  the  experiments  by  B.  A.  Hadfield, 
on  manganese  steel,  show  that  a  metal  containing  manganese 
from  the  proportions  commonly  used  up  to  over  21  per  cent^ 

*The  Surrey  is  iodebtod  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  I.  OroTe,  Superintendent  of  the  Oolo- 
nulo  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for  the  analyses  of  the  ores  used  and  of  the  spiegeleisen  and  fer* 
lo-manganeee  produced  at  his  works.  The  former  are  giyen  under  the  heading  of  Rocky 
Monntain  manganese  ores  and  the  latter  in  the  list  of  analyses  of  spiegeleisen. 
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possesses  remarkable  properties ;  and  that  the  mixture  containing^ 
14  per  cent  of  manganese  and  not  over  1  per  cent  of  carbon^ 
especially,  shows  a  wonderful  combination  of  hardness  and 
toughness.  Though  these  high-manganese  steels  are  not  at  pres- 
ent used  on  account  of  mechanical  reasons,  yet  the  value  of  steel 
with  from  0.6  to  over  1.5  per  cent  for  certaia  purposes  is  now 
very  generally  recognized.  The  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  efiects  of  manganese  have  been  carefully  sum- 
marized by  Professor  Henry  M.  Howe,  in  his  late  work,  the 
Metallurgy  of  Steel. 

Effect  of  manganese  on  oxide  of  iron. — As  just  stated,  the 
most  important  action  of  manganese  is  the  reduction  of  the  oxide 
of  iron  in  the  steel.  During  the  final  melting  in  the  Bessemer 
process,  the  steel  absorbs  from  the  blast  a  certain  amount  of 
oxygen,  from  1  to  2  per  cent  and  sometimes  more,  which  com- 
bines to  form  oxide  of  iron.  The  presence  of  this  compound  ren- 
ders the  steel  difficult  to  forge,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,, 
^'red-short.''  This  defect  is  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  manganese  in  the  molten  steel.  The  manganese 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  iron  has,  and  the  action 
which  goes  on  is  the  absorption  by  the  manganese  of  the  oxygea 
in  the  oxide  of  iron,  forming  oxide  of  manganese.  The  latter 
combines  with  the  slag  to  form  a  proto-silicate  and  is  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  steel.  The  oxide  of  iron  in  the  steel  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  in  the  ferroso-ferric  form  (FejO^),  which  is  the 
form  of  iron  in  magnetic  ore.  Others  believe  it  to  be  in  the 
ferrous  form  (FeO).  Howe  inclines  to  the  latter  supposition 
and  suggests  that  some  of  each  may  be  formed,  or,  that  a  more 
fi^eneral  distribution  of  the  oxygen  throughout  the  iron  may  take 
place;  and  that  ^'part  or  all  the  oxygen  may,  like  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  be  united  with  the  whole  of  the  metal.''  * 

If  the  manganese  applied  played  no  other  part  than  to  com- 
bine with  the  oxides  of  iron,  the  question  as  to  which  formula 
is  correct  would  be  more  easy  of  solution,  but,  as  pointed  out  by 
Howe,  some  of  it  seems  to  combine  directly  with  the  slag,  with- 

*  lietallurgj  of  Steel.    New  York,  1890. 
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out  the  iaterventioa  of  oxide  of  iroo,  and  possibly  a  part  of  it  is 
volatilized.  Also,  variou*)  combiuatioas  of  maoganese  with  the 
impurities  ia  the  steel  are  supposed  to  go  od,  and  these,  as  well, 
may  ioiluence  the  sizd  of  the  charge  of  manganese  necessary  to 
have  the  desired  effect  on  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  determinatioa 
of  this  question  is  a  most  important  one,  as  it  is  directly  connected 
"wilh  the  amount  of  manganese  necessary. 

Besides  the  oxygen  thus  combined  with  the  steel  there  is 
also  a  certain  amount  of  it  in  the  small  particles  of  slag  mechan- 
ically enclosed  in  the  metal.  The  oxygen  itself  in  this  form  is 
less  injurious  than  in  its  other  form,  but  the  removal  of  the  slag 
particles  is  a  very  desirable  object  and  is  largely  effected  by  the 
manganese.  In  this  case  Howe  thinks  that  the  manganese  com- 
bines with  the  silicate  of  iron  composing  the  particles  of  slag  and 
forms  a  double  silicate  of  iron  and  manganese,  which  coalesces 
much  more  readily  from  its  finely  disseminated  condition  and, 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  metil,  mixes  with  the  main  body  of 
the  slag  above.  "This,''  says  Howe,  "  does  not  mean  a  greater 
fusibility,  but  the  manganese  makes  a  silicate  which  is  either 
lighter  or,  more  probably,  which  coalesces  easier.'' 

I^eot  of  manganese  on  sulphur. — Manganese  counteracts,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  quality  of  hot-shortness  produced 
by  the  presence  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  copper  and  other  im- 
purities.  Howe*  shows  that  manganese  acts  on  sulphur  both  by 
removing  it  bodily  from  the  cast  iron,  and  probably  also  from 
the  steel,  as  well  as  partly  neutralizing  the  effects  of  what  re- 
mains. Percy ,t  as  early  as  1864,  quotes  Mr,  Perry  of  the  Ebbw 
Yale  Iron  Works,  as  stating  that  whenever  there  is  much  man- 
ganese in  the  slag  there  is  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  sul- 
phur associated  with  it,  pointing,  as  has  been  since  proved,  to 
the  removal  of  the   latter  from  the  molte  n  metal.     Percy  also 

m 

thinks  that  this  association  of  manganese  and  sulphur  may  help 
to  explain  the  oriscin  of  the  mineral  helvite,  which  consists  of 
manganese,  iron,  glucinum  and  sulphur. 

Effect  of  manganeae  on  phosphorus  and  on  carbon, — Accord- 

*  MeUUiir  j7  of  Steel.    New  Vork,  1890. 

t  Metallargy :    Iiod  and  Steel.    London,  1864 
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iDg  to  Howe,  though  manganese  counteracts  the  hot-shortness, 
caused  by  phosphorus,  it  does  not  counteract  the  cold-shortness 
produced  by  thajt  impurity.  He  thinks  the  first  result  is  accom- 
plished by  rendering  the  metal  more  fluid  and  plastic  when 
molten^and  thus  counteracting  the  tendency  toward  crystallization 
in  the  steel  caused  by  phosphorus,  rather  than  by  forming  a. 
phosphide  of  iron,  or  other  chemical  compounds. 

Manganese  is  said  to  increase  the  power  of  carbon  to  com- 
bine with  iron  at  very  high  temperatures  and  to  restrain  its. 
separation  as  graphite  at  lower  ones,  thus  acting  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  silicon,  which  tends  to  cause  carbon  to  separate. 

Efeet  of  manganese  on  the  physical  properties  of  steel. — Ac- 
cording to  A.  L.  Holly*  manganese  in  proportions  of  0.75  to  1 
per  cent  in  steel  gives  hardness,  toughness,  malleability  and 
elasticity;  and  that  its  hardening  influencef  up  to  0.20  to  0.3O 
per  cent  is  slight. 

The  influence  of  manganese  on  the  ductility  of  steel  has 
been  a  much  disputed  point,  and  is  often  supposed  to  decrease  it; 
but  Howe|  shows  that  the  effect  depends  on  the  amount  of 
manganese  present  and  that,  ^'  While  1.5  to  2.5  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese is  nearly  universally  admitted  to  cause  brittleness,  steel 
with  8  per  cent  of  manganese  is  astonishingly  ductile;  with 
further  increase  of  the  manganese  the  ductility  again  diminishes.. 
Steel  with  8  to  10  per  cent  of  manganese,  though  exceedingl7 
tough,  is  so  hard  as  to  be  employed  without  quenching  for  cut- 
ting tools.'' 

Though  manganese  is  apt  to  raise  the  melting  point  of  steel,, 
it  often  adds  fluidity  when  the  metal  is  molten,  and  this  fact 
sometimes  plays  a  beneficial  part  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
castings.  P.  G.  Salom  ||  states  that  low*carbon  steel,  to  which  ia 
added  about  0.3  per  cent  silicon,  is  very  pasty  and  it  is  only  in 
the  largest  castings  that  it  can  be  poured  without  chilling*. 
Manganese  corrects  this  trouble  to  a  great  extent,  though  some- 

« Tests  of  Steel,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  II.,  187S-4,  p.  117. 
t  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  YL,  1887-8,  p.  110. 
'  t  Hetallnrgj  of  Steel.  New  York,  1890,  p.  42. 
I  The  liannfactare  of  Steel  Castings,  Trans.  Aner.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  XIV.,  1885-6,  p.  128; 
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what  at  the  expense  of  softness  and  ductility.  The  castings  are 
less  liable  to  crack  in  the  moulds,  however,  since  the  metal  is 
much  less  red-short. 

The  influence  of  manganese  on  slag  is  very  marked,  giving 
it  a  firreen  color  and  considerable  fluidity.  Percy*  has  observed 
a  pink  color  in  certain  slags  which  he  also  ascribes  to  manganese. 
Manganese  also  gives  the  slag  such  a  strong  corrosive  power  that 
its  influence  on  the  linings  of  furnaces  is  often  very  considerable. 

Amount  of  manganese  added  to  steel. — It  has  been  shown  that 
manganese  is  a  most  important  agent  in  the  modern  manufacture 
of  steel,  not  only  removing  from  it  bodily  certain  impurities,  but 
also  counteracting  many  of  those  that  remain.     The    manganese 
ased  to   remove  the  oxygen,  which  is  its   most  important  object, 
leaves  the  iron   and  goes  into   the  slag  after  it  has  accomplished 
its  purpose.     Therefore,  if  onlyjust  enough  manganese  were  add- 
ed to  reach  this  end,  the  steel,  as  finally  cast,  would  contain  none 
of  that  metal;  consequently   it  is   found   advisable  to  add    more 
than   enough  to    reduce  the  iron  oxide  and   to   have  a  certain 
amount,  varying  according  to   the  kind  of  steel  wanted,  in  the 
final  product.     This  is  especially   necessary   where  there  is  any 
considerable  amount  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus  present,  in  order 
to  counteract   the   deleterious  effects  of  those  imparities.     The 
amount  that  is  necessary,  however,  is  very  uncertain.     Mangan- 
ese  is  added  in  the  form  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese  and 
from  one  to  five  per  cent  of  these  materials  is  u^^ed.     The   quan- 
tity varies  according   to  their  metallic  contents,  and  according  to 
the  amount  of  manganese  it  is  desired  to  leave  in  the  steel  after 
that  which  has  combined  with  the  oxygen  has  gone  into  the  slag.. 

Dudley\s  formula. — Dr.  Charles  B.  Dudley  in  his  article  on. 
the  Wearing  Capacity  of  Steel  Bails  in  Selation  to  their  Chemical 
Composition  and  Physical  Properties,  f  gives  the  following  two 
formulas  for  percentages  of  carbon,  phosphorus,  silica  and  man- 
ganese in  good  steel  rails.  The  first  he  considers  the  best,  but 
admits  the  second  as  necessary  since  the  first  is  lower  in  phos-^ 
phorus   than  manufacturers   of   rails   in  this   country  can  work. 

*  MeUllargy :    Iron  and  Steel,  p.  606. 

t  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mor.  Bng.,  IX.,  1880-81,  p.  856. 
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FIRST. 

Carbon 0.334 

Phosphorus 0.077 

Silicon  0.060 

Manganese 0.491 

SECOND. 

Carbon,  between  0.25  per  cent  and  0.35   per 

cent  with  aim  at 0.30 

Phosphorus,  not  above 0.10 

Silicon,  not  above 0.04 

Manganese,  between  0.30  and  0.40  with   aim 

at 0.35 

Dudley's  paper  created  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
brought  out  the  results  that  had  been  obtained  by  many  others 
in  similar  investigations. 

WendeP 8  formula, — Dr.  August  Wendel  *  in  the  same  year 
presented  the  following  formula  for  good  rolling  steel: 

MncO.8  (C4-JSi)+4P. 

the  figures  stand  for  percentages  and  the  letters  for  manganese, 
cirbon,  silica,  and  phosphorus  respectively.  Howe  quotes  this 
formula  in  his  Metallurgy  of  Steel,  and  while  acknowledging  its 
applicability  in  Wendel's  practice,  says  that  it  cannot  be  used  in 
all  cases. 

Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  it  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  manganese  gives  certain  valuable  properties  to 
steel,  yet  the  quantities  to  be  used  under  different  conditions  are 
still  greatly  in  dispute.  If  it  were  a  question  simply  of  the  effect 
of  manganese  on  the  steel  itself,  it  might  be  much  more  easily 
solved,  but  it  also  involves  the  action  of  manganese  on  carbon, 
silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  probably  other  ingredients,  as 
well  as  the  action  of  these  ingredients  when  thus  effected,  on  the 
steel  and  on  each  other.  Thus  there  is  a  labyrinth  of  compli- 
cations which  will  require  the  highest  art  of  the  metallurgists 
to  solve. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  IX.,  1880-81,  p.  664. 
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hadtibld's  manganese  steel. 

Properties  of  Hadfield'8  manganese  ^steel. — It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  use  of  small  quantities  of  manganese  in  steel 
has  become  a  universal  practice,  bat  the  amount  of  it  is  very 
«mall  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  steel  and  usually  ranges 
from  less  than  0.5  to  2  per  cent.  Lately,  however,  B.  A.  Hadfield, 
•of  the  Hadfield  Steel  Fonndry  Company,  Sheffield,  England,  * 
has  made  and  described  a  steel  with  a  larger  proportion  of  man- 
ganese, sometimes  containing  over  20  per  cent  of  that  metal. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  steel  is  its  excessive  hard- 
ness, which  is  so  great  that  the  ordinary  machining  tools  have 
little  effect  on  it.  If,  however,  suitable  tools  can  be  made  for 
liandling  it,  this  quality,  which  is  now  one  of  the  great  draw- 
backs to  its  use,  will  doubtles3  make  it  a  most  valuable  material 
for  many  purposes. 

The  strength  and  toughness  of  the  steel  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  amount  of  manganese  used,  and  also  according  to 
the  per  cent  of  carbon  present.  The  differeat  mixtures  are  de- 
scribed by  Hadfield  as  follows:  ^'That  containing  from  2}  to  6 
per  cent  is  extremely  brittle  in  its  cast  state;  then  a  return  in 
strength  gradually  takes  place,  and,  with  about  9  to  10  per  cent, 
a  cast  bar,  2^  inches  square,  can  be  bent  considerably  out  of  the 
straight  without  breaking.  This  continues  up  to  about  14  or  15 
percent  when  a  decrease  occurs  in  actual  toughness,  though  not 
in  transverse  strength,  and  after  about  20  per  cent  is  passed,  a 
rapid  decrease  again  takes  place.  It  should  be  stated  that  these 
remarks  apply  especially  to  the  material  in  its  cast  state.  *  *  * 
The  peculiar  gain  in  strength  noticed  by  an  increasing  addition  of 
manganese  is  still  more  closely  shown  with  the  material  in  its 
forged  state,  *  *  *  the  maximum  strength  being  obtained  with 
the  14  per  cent  material.  Possibly,  if  ferro-manganese  was  made 
with  less  carbon,  or  if  pure  metallic  manganese  could  be  obtained, 
the  maximum  of  strengh  might  occur  with  even  higher  mangan- 
-ese;  but  now,  as  the  higher  percentages  are  approached — say  over 
16  per  cent — the  experiments  become  more  complicated   owing 

*  Joar.  of  IroD  and  Steel  Inst.,  1888.,  II. 
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to  the  presenoe  of  1 J  to  2  per  cent  of  carbon,  which    must  neces-^ 
sarlj  iuterfere  with  the  action  of  the  manganese."  * 

In  addition  to  these  qualities,  the  metal  is  not  so  liable  ta 
honeycomb  as  ordinary  steel  and  the  addition  of  silica  is  un- 
necessary; it  cools  more  rapidly;  it  is  very  fluid;  it  has  a  strong 
electrical  resistance  and  low  magnetic  characteristics. 

Uses  of  HadfieltTs  mangariese  steeL — This  material  baa 
not  yet  been  put  to  any  considerable  commercial  use  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  handling  it,  but  its  valuable 
properties,  and  especially,  as  Howe  suggests,  its  "  marvelous 
combination  of  ductility  with  certain  kinds  of  hardness/'  should 
make  it  valuable ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  means  will  be 
found  to  treat  a  material  which  can  be  devoted  to  so  many  useful 
purposes.  Tests  of  it  for  car  wheels  have  been  made  and  have 
proved  highly  satisfactory.  It  has  also  been  proposed  for  certain 
kinds  of  tools  and  various  other  uses  in  which  a  combination  of 
hardness  and  toughness  is  necessary.  Hadfield,  f  in  speaking  of 
its  adaptability  for  car  wheels,  says :  ''  On  the  Nottingham 
Tramways  a  set  ran  over  30,000  miles  under  severe  conditions, 
the  gradients  averaging  as  much  as  I  in  18  for  about  one  half  the 
route  of  the  daily  journey.  In  this  case  a  peculiar  point  was 
noticed,  viz.,  that,  whereas  the  cast-iron  wheels  are  liable  to  slip 
when  going  down  an  incline,  the  chilled  break-blocks  bite  much 
more  effectively  on  manganese  wheels,  enabling  the  car  to  be 
stopped  sooner.  The  Chester  Tramways  Co.  have  had  a 
set  running  for  over  two  years,  which  up  till  now  have  run 
over  45,000  miles,  and  are  not  yet  worn  out.  Wheels  of  thi  a 
description  can  be  tested  with  more  than  one  hundred  blows 
with  a  heavy  sledge  hammer  without  fracture  occurring,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  type  is  so  hard  that  a  chisel  will  not  touch  it. 
A  set  put  to  work  in  America  has  already  run  200,000  miles^ 
under  heavy  engines  of  the  consolidation  type,  on  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Railroad.  The  life  of  the  ordinary  chilled 
iron  wheel  does  not  average  more  than  50,000  miles. '' 

This  steel   has  also   been  proposed  for  resistance   coils  in 

«  IxxL.  du,  p.  42. 

t  Joar.of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Inst,  II.,  1888,  pp.  51-52. 
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electric  work  on  account  of  its  high  electric  resistance,  which 
has  been  found  by  Professor  Barrett,  of  Dublin,  to  be  about  eight 
times  that  of  ordinary  steel  and  iron,  and  thirty  timed  that  of 
copper.  Its  use  as  the  base  of  dynamo  machines  has  also  been 
suggested  on  account  of  its  highly  non- magnetic  properties. 

Materials  for  making   HadfieliTs    manganese    steel. — Man-^ 
ganese  steel   is   made  best,   according  to   Mr.  Hadfield^  from 
decarbonized  iron  or  mild  steel,  to  which  ferro-manganese  in  a 
molten  state  is  added.     It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  carbon   low,, 
and  in  the  steel  containing  14  per  cent  of  manganese,  the  carbon 
should  not  amount  to  over  1  per  cent.     This  has  proved  one  of 
the  main  difficulties  in  making  high  manganese  steel,  as  even  the 
best  ferro-manganese  contains  considerable  carbon.     To  avoid  it 
as  much  as  possible,  however,  a  ferro-manganese  rich  in  metallic 
manganese,  at  least  80  to  84  per  cent,  should  be  used,  thereby 
getting  in  the  largest  possible  amount  of  manganese  to  the  least 
carbon«     About  0.50  per  cent  of  manganese  is  lost  in  the  process,, 
and  this  must  be  allowed  for  in  making  the  charge  for  the  alloy. 
The  mixture  of  the  iron  and   mang^anese  can  be  best  made  in  a 
ladle,  as  the  latter  metal  is  apt  to  attack  a  crucible. 

PRODUCTION    OF     SPIBQBLEISKN    AND    FERRO-MANGANESE    IN    THE: 

UNITED   STATES. 

As  already  stated,  the  ITew  Jersey  Zinc  and  Iron  Company 
were  the  first  to  produce  spiegeleisen  in  the  United  States. 
They  began  in  1870  and  their  output  in  1872,  1873,  and  1874 
was:* 

Production  of  spiegeleisen  in  the  United  Staies,  1872-1874. 

1872 4,072  tons. 

1873 3,930    " 

1874 4,070    " 

The  manufacture  was  taken  up  by  other  companies  in  1874 
and  1876,  and  the  production  of  the  United  States  since  1875  as 
given  by  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association,  in  his  Statistical  Report  of  May  1st,  1890,. 
has  been  as  follows : 

*J.  S.  Jeans,  Steel :    Its  History,  Manufacture  and  Uies. 
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Production  of  spiegdeisen  and  ferro-Tnanganeae  in  the    United 

Statesy  1875-1889. 


YSABS. 


MBlf  TONS. 


YEARS. 


NET  TONS. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


7,882 
6,616 
8,845 
10,674 
18,981 
19,603 
21,086 
21,968 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Total. 


24,574 
83,898 
34,671 
47.982 
47,598 
54,769 
85,828 


439,860 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  has  steadily  increased 
since  1872,  the  years  1878  and  1887  alone  having  fallen  a  few 
tons  each  behind  the  year  before,  and'  that  the  prodac- 
tion  of  1889  shows  an  increase  over  1888  greater  than  the 
increase  in  any  one  year  previous.  The  supply  of  domestic  ores 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  demand  in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleiseu 
and  ferro- manganese,  and  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  ores 
are  used.     (See  chapter  IV.). 

The  production  for  the  census  year  of  June  30,  1889,  to 
June  80,  1890,  was  149,959  tons..  This  is  almost  one  and  three- 
quarter  times  the  production  of  the  calendar  year  of  1889,  and 
shows  a  much  greater  increase  than  any  previous  year  since  the 
manufacture  of  spiegeleiseu  and  ferro-manganese  was  begun  in 
the  United  States. 

IMPORTS  OF  8PIEGELEISEN   AND   FERRO-MANGANESE  INTO   THE 

UNITED   STATES, 

The  Survey  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  M. 
Swank,  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association^ 
for  the  records  of  the  imports  for  the  following  years: 

Imports  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese  into  the  United  States, 

1887-1889. 

Gross  tons. 

1887 '. 157,279 

1888 71,605 

1889 99,481 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  are  much  larger  up  to  1889 
^than  the  domestic  manufactures,  though  the  relative  difference 
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has  become  very  much  le^s  than  in  former  years,  and  possibly 
the  production  of  the  census  year  may  reverse  the  standing. 
The  excess  of  importation  over  domestic  production  in  late  years 
has  undoubtedly  been  largely  due  to  the  same  cause  as  prompted 
the  importation  of  foreign  manganese  ores,  that  is^  the  limited 
quantity  of  such  ores  produced  in  this  country. 

At  the  time  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  first  manufac- 
tured spiegeleisen  twenty  years  ago,  the  consumption  in  the 
United  States  was  entirely  supplied  from  Europe  and  amounted 
to  a  maximum  yearly  importation  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
tons.  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Blake,*  speaking  in  1876,  states  that 
the  importations  were  mostly  from  Germany  and  amounted  then 
to  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  tons  yearly,  while  that  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  amounted  to  seven  thousand  tons  per  annum* 

ANALYSES  OF  SPIEGELEISEN   AND   FEBRO-MANGANESE. 

Analyses  of  spiegeleisen  made  by  the  New  Jersey  Zino  Company, f 


Maiigan«ie.... 

Iron 

Silloon^^ 

FhocphoniB.. 
Ctebon 


•  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  £ng.,  IV.,  1875-6,  p.  818. 

t  J.  8.  J<MuiB,  Steel:  Ite  History,  Manufacture  and  Usee,  1880. 
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Analyses  of  ferro-manganese  manufactured  by  Willard  P.   Ward 

at  the  Diamond  Furnace^  Georgia/^ 


IL 


Hanganese.. 

ailioon 

Phosphoras. 

Carbon 

«lag 


66.99 
1.671 
0.S90 


No.  I.  was  the  first  ferro-maDganese  made  at  the  Diamond 
Furnace.     Analyzed  by  Otto  Wuth,-  of  Pittsburg. 

No.  II.  was  a  sample  of  ten  tons  shipped  to  the  Vulcan 
Iron  Works,  of  St.  Louis.     Analyzed  by  Chauvenct  and  Blair. 

Analyses  of  spiegeleisen  manufactured  by   the    Woodstock  Iron 

Company,  Anniston,  Alabama.f 


Hanganeae. 


Iron. 


Silioon 

Fhosphonu.... 
Oarbon 


10.18 

8.14 

14.13 

85.11 

85.98 

80.87 

0.96 

0.88 

0.88 

0.10 

0.17 

0.18 

8.66 

4.88 

4.94 

IV. 

20.69 

73.86 

0.93 

0.197 

4.82 


Analysis  of  ferro-manganese  imported  into  the  United  States  in 

1890. 

Metallic  manganese 80.29 

Phosphorus 0.337 

*  FeiTo-manganeae :    Its  Usee  and  the  Faoillties  for  its  Kaoufactare  in  the  United  States* 
by  Willard  P.  Ward.  St.  Louis,  1876,  p.  7. 

t  W.  P.  Blake,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng,  Eng.,  IV.,  1877,  p.  219. 
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Analyses  of  y)iegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese  manufactured'  by  the 
Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  of  Pueblo^  Colorado.^ 


SPIS(}ELEISEN 

« 

FBBRO- 
MANGANE3E. 

MaDtcanoBe 

25.96 
.98 
.095 
4.80 
.160 

28.80 
.91 
.100 
6.00 
.140 

20.50 
1.00 

.110 
5.00 

.160 

40.00 

.75 

■  tlOflDnOf  QS  M  > « •  «*•■■•  * « •  »»M»m» ...... 

.100 

5.500 
.180 

AncUyaea  of  the  begt  gpiegdeUen  imported  into  New   York  in  1868, 

1869  and  ISTS.f 


1868. 

1869. 

1873. 

Iron.... .,,M...  •••••«•••  ••....•..••• *•.• 

9.142 
85.57 
.068 
.087 

5.048 
.082 
.005 
.082 
.015 

10.625 
84.456 
.868 
.044 
.002 
4.804 
.034 
.005 
.045 
.016 

10.668 

84.122 

.268 

.104 

10.223 
84.869 
.884 
.027 
.001 
4.461 
.081 
.002 
.012 

11.180 

10.22 

« 

Phosphorua » 

Salphar .»>... ....m.. 

Oarbon.. 

.089 

.06 

4.907 
.086 
.004 
.082 
.021 

.279 

.20 

Klckel  and  Oobalt 

Aluminum 

••••••»••••••• 

• 

"Oalcinm. 

Total 

99.999 

99.898 

100.062 

100.010 

<*  Famished  bj  Mr.  I.  Qroye,  Superintendent  of  the  works, 
t  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1883-84,  p.  661. 
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Analyses  of  low~mangan^e  pig-iron,  of  spiegeleisen  and  of  ferro- 
7nangane»e  from  SL  Louis  furnaces^  Marseilles j  Franee,^ 


Manganese..... 

Iron 

Silicon........... 

PhoephoruB ... 

Salphur 

Total  Carbon. 
Total. .. 


Lamellar 
pig- 


4.640 
90.070 
1.326 
traces. 
0.048 
8.627 


99.710 


SPIEGELEISEN. 


A. 


10.980 
t88.968 
0.690 
0.002 
0.010 
4.410 


109.000 


B. 


1S.600 
t76JM2 
0.168 
0.016 
0.006 
6.750 


100.100 


Ferro-manganese. 

A. 

B. 

89.900 

84.960 

t64.436 

8.669 

0.186 

0.660 

0.020 

0.006 

0.008 

0.086 

6.460 

6.700 

100.100 

99.910 

Gray 

steely 

pig- 

8.810 
t89.029 
2.740 
0.016 
0.006 
4.900 
100.000 


Analyses  of  French  and  Oerman  weissstahl,  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 

* 

manga/nese.X 


a 

8 


a 

I 

to 


o 

f 


I 

s 


Carbon. 


A. 


B. 


Eisenerz  Weissstahl 

Wlssen  Spiegeleisen 

Frencb  Spiegeleisen 

French  Ferro-manganesa... 
French  Ferro-manganese... 
French  Ferro-manganese... 
French  Ferro-silioon 


0.«9 
0.26 
0.46 
0.46 
2.78 
1.49 
10.20 

0.02 
0.08 
0.06 
0.18 
0.24 
0.29 
0.18 

0.77 
0.06 

11.10 
20.60 
61.80 
74.00 
87.90 
20.60 

76.86 
41.70 
18.20 
6.78 
66.76 

4.10 

8.40 


6.26 
6.00 
6.40 
6.60 
2.66 


*  Quoted  from  M.  Jordan,  Managing  Director,  bj  Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  Trans.  Amer. 
Inst.  Mng.  Eng.  YI.,  1877-8,  p.  198. 
t  By  dilTerence. 
tMetallurgy,  by  J.  A.  Phillips  and  H.  Baaerman,  1887,  p.  267« 
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Of  the  three' columns  under  carbon,  the  first,  a,  represents 
the  amount  of  graphitic  carbon,  the  second,  6,  that  of  combined 
carbon,  the  third,  o,  the  total  amount  of  that  element  present. 

Table  showing  the  quantity  of  manganese  in  various  kinds  of  for- 

eign  steel.^    . 


8teelfl. 

Per  cent 
Manganese. 

Steels. 

Per  cent 
Manganese. 

Knipp'a  crucible  cast  steel 

KlMAB r »». 

0.487  to  0.488 
0.812  to  0.817 
0.827  to  0.882 

0.808 
0.08S 

Hoerder  steel 

0.107  to  0.170 

Cannon  steel  (Terre  Noire)... 
Rail  steel  (Oreusot)... 

Boohnm  cut  steels 

0.24O 

0.560 

Haspor  Steel 

Rail  steel  (Petit  Gaudln) 

Rail  steel  (Terre  Noire) 

Rail  steel  (Seraing) 

Mannnene  steel  of  Ludwig 
in  Berlin 

0.560 
0.860 

Fine  niano  wire* 

0-650 

ALLOYS  OF  MANGANESE  WITH   METALS   OTHER  THAN  IRON. 

Early  experiments. — The  first  reference  to  the  use  of  man- 
ganese in  an  alloy  was  made  in  England  by  Dovey  f  in  a  patent 
taken  out  in  1773.  His  object  was,  as  he  explained,  to  make  '^a 
metal  of  the  color  of  and  in  all  respects  resembling  gold,'^  by 
mixing  ^'mangonize  oar"  with  copper,  tin  and  zinc.  Though  his 
ambitious  desire  to  imitate  gold  was  not  accomplished,  his  pat- 
ent is  of  interest  as  showing  the  early  attempts  to  use  mangaa— 
ese  in  alloys. 

Berthier  made,  experimentally,  many  alloys  containing  man--- 
ganese  and  described  their  properties  early  in  this  century.  Dr. 
John  Percy  also  investigated  the  effects  of  admixture  of  mangan- 
ese and  other  metals,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations  have 
greatly  assisted  the  commercial  manufacture  of  such  alloys  at 
the  present  day.| 

Oiaracteristio  features. — ^In  spite  of  these  early  experiments, 
the  art  of  using  manganese  in  alloys  with  other  metals  than  iron 

«Qaoted  by  Mineral  Resoaroes  of  the  United  States,  188]M,  from  Kessleri  in  Dingler'a 
PolTteohoisches  Joamal. 

t  R.  A.  Hadfleld,  Proceed.  Oiyll  Engineers,  XCIII.,  Pt.  in.,  1888. 

•  IE,  H.Oawles,  Trans.  Amer.  In  it.  Mog.  Eog.  XVIII.,  1888-90,  p.  405. 


8  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1800. 
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may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its  iafancy.  The  alloys  kaowa  as 
manganese  bi'onze,  silver-bronze  and  other  manganese-bearing 
alloys,  however,  have  many  valuible  properties,  and  their  manu- 
facture, especially  that  of  manganese-bronze,  has  already  become 
an  important  industry. 

Among  the  most  marked  effects  that  manganese  has  on 
these  alloys  are  the  hardness  it  imparts,  the  influence  it  exerts, 
when  present  in  various  proportions,  on  elasticity,  ductility,  ten- 
sile strength,  fusibility,  fluidity,  etc.;  the  low  magnetic  proper- 
ti'^s  and  the  high  electric  resistance  that  it  gives  the  alloy,  and 
the  power  that  it  exerts  in  imparting  a  white  color  to  copper  and 
other  metals.  The  whitening  power  of  manganese,  as  shown  in 
the  description  given  further  on  of  Cowles'  silver-bronze  is,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  greater  even  than  that  imparted  by  nickel. 

Manganese-bronze. — The  name  manganese-bronze  is  ap- 
plied to  alloys  of  manganese  and  copper,  and  alloys  of  manga- 
nese, copper  and  iron.  Certain  forms  of  the^^e  alloys  possess 
remarkable  strength,  toughness  and  hardness,  and  have 
been  devoted  to  various  uses.  The  largest  use  of  manganese- 
bronze  in  this  country,  however,  is  as  a  material  for  the  screw 
propellers  of  steamships.  It  is  manufactured  by  B.  H.  Cramp 
and  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  Cowles  Electric 
Smelting  and  Aluminum  Company,  of  Lockport,  ^ew  York. 
Many  of  the  new  cruisers  and  gunboats  of  tne  CTuited  States 
Navy,  as  well  as  many  other  large  steamers,  are  fitted  or  being 
^tted  with  manganese-bronze  propellers.^ 

Manganese-bronze  mixed  with  tin  and  lead  has  been  used 
for  machinery  bearings  and  other  similar  purposes. 

In  1870  M.   A.  Valenciennes  f  described  several  alloys  of 

<;obalt  and  copper,  and  of  manganese  and  copper.  He  made 
metallic  manganese  first,  by  reducing  pure  peroxide  with  char- 
ooal  in  a  magnesia  crucible.   The  metal  thus  obtained  was  brittle, 

^  Among  these  are  the  eraisen  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newarc  and  Vesuvius ;  the  gun- 
boats Yorktown,  Bennington  and  Concord.  Several  of  the  largest  of  the  trAns-Atlantic  steamers 
«lso  have  manganeae-brouEe  propellers,  among  them  being  the  City  of  Parts,  the  Olty  of  "Sew 
York,  the  Etruria,  Umbria,  Teutonic,  Augusta  Victoria  and  many  others. 

t  Notes  sur  le  cobalt,  le  manganese  et  leur  alliages  avec  le  caivre.  Comptee  Bendus  AVad. 
Sei..  1870,  LXX.,p.  607. 
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white  and  altered  rapidly  in  the  air,  going  Into  the  form  of  a  red 
oxide.  With  this  matal  he  mid^  aa  alloy  cootaiDing  20  per  cent 
of  manganese,  and  from  it  made  five  others  containing  respeot- 
ively  3  per  cent,  6  per  cent,  8  per  cent,  12  per  cent  and  15  per 
oent  ef  manganese.  They  all  resembled  the  alloys  of  copper  and 
tin,  and  like  them  were  hard,  sonorons,  and  easily  melted. 

The  alloy  containing  15  per  cent  of  manganese  was  of  a  gray 
<5olor,  very  hard  and  brittle.  It  melted  like  brass  and  was  very 
^aid.  It  did  not  appear  to  undergo  alteration  even  after  con- 
siderable time. 

The  alloy  containing  12  per  cent  of  manganese  was  also  very 
brittle  and  hard.  When  freshly  turned  it  was  of  a  gray  color,  bat 
soon  changed  to  a  brass  yellow. 

The  alloys  containining  3,  5  and  8  per  cent  of  manganese 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  brittle  quality  given  by  a  larger  per  cent 
of  manganese.  They  were  ductile,  could  be  hammered,  passed 
through  rolls  and  converted  into  thin  sheets. 

Parson* 8  manganese-bronze. — In  1876  Mr.  Parson  took  out 
a  patent  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  alloys  of 
copper,  or  ordinary  bronzes,  with  mangaMse.  In  1878*  this 
•alloy  was  manufactured  at  the  works  of  the  White  Brass  Com- 
pany and  sold  under  the  name  of  ^^  Parson's  Manganese  Bronze." 

The  alloy,  as  then  manufactured,  was  composed  of  any  ordi- 
nary bronze  combined  with  manganese.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  the  eflfect  of  cleansing  the  metal  of  all  oxide  and 
renders  it  of  a  very  uniform  and  close  grained  consistency,  a 
fresh  fracture  having  a  structure  as  fine  and  close  as  steel.  The 
alloy  possesses  increased  strength,  toughness  and  hardness,  the 
latter  being  especially  marked.  In  color  it  is  like  good  gun 
metal,  but  is  of  a  rather  brighter  and  more  golden  hue.  ^'It  can 
be  forged  at  a  red  heat  and  rolled  into  rods  and  sheets,  and 
drawn  into  wires  and  tubes.  The  best  results  are  obtained  in 
using  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- manganese  in  varying  proportions, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  bronze."  Specimens  were 
tested  at  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  and  it  was  found  that  cast 
specimens  had  a  tensile  strength  and  elongation  equal  to  medium 

•  Ure*8  Diet,  of  Aru.  Maaafactures  and  Siining,  Vol.  IV.,  Supp.  1878,  pp.  160-161. 
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quality  wrought  irou^  and  a  higher  elastic  limit.  All  the  forged 
specimens  had  a  considerably  higher  tensile  strength  and  elonga* 
tion. 

In  connection  with  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  mangan- 
ese frees  the  copper  from  oxide,  it  is  of  interest  to  mention  that 
Bichard  Pearce  *  has  found  as  much  as  3  per  cent  of  sulphide 
of  manganese  in  copper  matte  containing  50  to  60  per  cent  of  me- 
tallic copper,  made  at  Butte  City,  Montana,  and  he  states  that 
its  presence  seems  to  render  the  copper  less  liable  to  oxidize^ 
In  the  case  of  manganese-bronze,  the  metallic  manganese  prob- 
ably acts  as  a  reducing  agent  for  any  oxide  of  copper  that  may 
be  present,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Butte  City  matte  the  sulphide^ 
possibly  plays  a  somewhat  similar  part. 

Cowles^  sUver-bronze. — Cowles'  silver-bronze  is  an  alloy  of 
manganese,  aluminum,  zinc  and  copper,  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  silicon.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Cowles'  Electric  Smelting 
and  Aluminum  Company,  of  Lockport,  New  York,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  by  the  Cowles  brothers. 
It  is  made  as  a  substitute  for  German  silver  and  has  only  lately 
been  put  on  the  market.  The  following  description  of  the  silver- 
bronze  alloy,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  manufacture,  are 
given  by  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Cowles.f  After  speaking  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  use  of  manganese-bronze,  he  says : 

'^  In  order  to  overcome  the  two  prime  difficulties,  that  of 
casting  and  that  of  corrosion,  we  haVe  introduced  a  small  per- 
centage of  aluminum  into  the  alloy,  with  the  happiest  effect. 

^'The  successive  steps  that  have  been  pursued  are  recorded  in 
a  list  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  distinct  mixtures  of  the  several 
metals,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  aluminum,  iron  and  manganese 
and  the  n^etalloid  silicon,  and  experiments  upon  the  same  in 
ascertaining  the  tensile  strength,  ductility,  color,  etc.  The  most 
important  determinations  derived  from  this  list  of  experiments- 
appear  to  be  about  as  follows : 

'^1.    That  pure  metallic  manganese  exerts  a  bleaching  effect 

*  Trans.  Amer.  lost  Mng.  Eog.  XL,  1882-88,  p.  69. 

t  Physical  Properties  of  some  of  the  Alloys  of  Manganese,  Copper  and  Aluminum.  Transc 
Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  XVni.,  1889-90,  pp.  494-496. 
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upon  copper,  more  radical  in  its  action  even  than  nickel.  In 
other  words,  we  found  that  18}  per  cent  of  manganese  present  in 
-copper  produces  as  white  a  color  in  the  resulting  alloy  as  26  per 
•cent  of  nickel  would  do,  this  being  the  amount  of  each  required 
to  remove  the  last  trace  of  red. 

'*2.  That  upwards  of  20  or  26  per  cent  of  manganese  may 
be  added  to  copper  without  reducing  its  ductility,  although 
doubling  its  ten»ile  strength  and  changing  its  color. 

'^3.  That  manganese,  copper  and  zinc,  when  melted  together 
and  poured  into  moulds,  behave  very  much  like  the  most  ^yeasty' 
Oerman  silver,  producing  an  ingot  which  is  a  mass  of  blow 
holes,  and  which  swells  up  above  the  mould  before  cooling. 

'^.  That  the  alloy  of  manganese  and  copper  by  itself  is  very 
easily  oxidized, 

''6.  That  the  addition  of  1.25  per  cent  of  aluminum  to  a 
manganese-copper  alloy,  converts  it  from  one  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory  of  metals  in  the  casting  process,  into  a  metal  of  superior 
<3a8ting  qualities,  and  the  non-corrodibility  of  which  must,  in 
many  instances,  be  far  greater  than  that  of  either  German  or 
nickel  silver. 

"The  ^silver-bronze  alloy'  especially  designed  for  rods,  sheets 
and  wire  has  the  following  composition:  Manganese,  18; 
aluminum,  1.20;  silicon,  5;  zinc,  13,  and  copper,  67.6  per  cent. 
It  has  a  tensile  strength  of  about  57,000  pounds  on  small  bars, 
and  20  per  cent  elongaiion.  It  has  been  rolled  into  thin  plate; 
and  drawn  into  wire  .008  inch  in  diameter.  A  test  of  the  elec- 
trical conductivity  of  this  wire  (of  size  no.  32)  shows  its  resist- 
ance to  be  41.44  times  that  of  pure  copper.  This  is  far  lower 
^conductivity  than  that  of  German  silver,  and  is  a  matter  of  con* 
siderable  importance  to  electricians  who  may  wish  a  cheaper  and 
better  material  than  can  be  had  at  present,  from  which  to  con- 
struct resistance  coils.'' 

Manganese  with  aluminum  and  vnth  magnesium. — Alloys 
have  been  made  by  Terrell  composed  of  manganese  with  alumi- 
fium  and  manganese  with  magnesium.*     The  aluminum  alloy 

*Bull.  Soc  Chlm.,  XXI ,  p.  2d9.    Q  loted  Ln  Diet,  of  Chem.,  Henry  Watts,  Sd  Supple- 
mentf  Vol.  II.,  1881.,  p.  1261. 
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was  very  hard  and  scratched  glass.     The  magnesiam  alloy  was 
softer. 

Alloys  of  manganese  with  copper,  zinOy  tin  and  leaxL — In  1870 
J.  F.  Allen*  described  several  alloys  of  tns^iganese  with  copper 
and  with  zinc.  The  first  were  made  by  reducing  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  manganese  and  oxide  of  copper  in  a  plumbago  crucible 
with  charcoal.  Later,  a  Siemens  furnace  was  used.  An  alloy  con- 
taining copper  76  per  cent,  manganese  25  per  cent,  was  very  hard 
and  very  brittle  when  hot,  and  when  cold  was  still  hard,  but  was 
highly  elastic  and  was  rolled  with  ease.  With  proportions  of  man- 
ganese from  5  to  80  per  cent,  the  alloy  was  malleable,  ductile  and 
had  a  considerably  greater  tenacity  than  copper.  When  zino 
was  added  to  the  manganese^copper  alloy  in  certain  proportions^ 
products  were  obtained  which  Allen  says  ^'  possess  the  advantage 
both  over  German  silver  and  yellow  metal,  that  whereas,  the  one 
will  only  roll  cold  and  the  other  hot,  the  manganese  allo*ys  roll 
from  hot  to  cold."  In  other  respects  the  manganese-copper-zino 
alloy  very  closely  resembled  some  grades  of  German  silver,, 
though  not  the  best.  A  manganese-copper  alloy  was  made  to 
combine  with  tin,  lead  and  other  metals,  and  from  these,  castings 
for  machinery-bearings  were  made. 

Five  sample  alloys  were  made : 

1.  Manganese-copper  alloy,  varying  from  5  to  35  per  cent 
manganese ;  made  in  form  of  ingot,  sheet  or  wire. 

2,  Copper-zinc-manganese  alloy  in  difierent  proportiona 
and  different  forms. 

8.  Copper-zinc-manganese-tio  alloy  in  form  of  ingots  and 
bearings. 

4.  Copper-manganese-tin  in  several  different  proportions 
as  bars. 

5.  Copper-manganese-lead  alloy. 

OtJter  alloys. — According  to  D.  C.  Davie8,t  "  at  the  smelt- 
ing works  at  Dillenburg,  in  Hesse- Nassau,  several  valuable  alloys 
of  the   metal   (manganese)  are  made  with  iron,  copper  and  tin. 

<•  Ohem.  News,  Vol.  XXII.,  1870,  p.  194. 

t  Earthy  and  other  Minerals  and  MioiDg.    London,  1884,  p.  288. 
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Mansfield  refined  copper^  for  example,  mixed  with  11  per  cent 
of  manganese  forms  the  pure  manganese-bronze,  which  is  capable 
of  bearing  a  heavy  breaking  strain.  A  mixture  of  copper  85» 
tin  6,  zinc  8,  and  cupro-manganese  3  parts,  gives  a  casting  that 
will  bend  to  a  right  angl6  before  showing  fine  cracks.  An  alloy 
also  of  great  hardness,  but  workable  with  tools,  is  also  made  at 
the  same  works  with  80  parts  of  copper,  10  parts  of  tin,  and  10 
parts  of  manganese.  Varying  proportions  of  the  metal  are  used 
with  iron,  tin,  copper  and  zinc  to  produce  results  adapted  to 
particular  uses.^^ 


CHAPTER  III. 
MODERN  USES  OF  MANGANESE— Cbn«MW€cZ. 

OXIDIZERS   AND   OOLOBING   MATERIALS. 

Elements  of  value  of  manganese  ore  for  oxidizing  purposes.-^ 
The  manufacture  of  chlorine,  consumes  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
those  ores  of  manganese  that  are  used  for  oxidizing  purposes- 
As  already  stated,  the  value  of  an  ore  for  such  purposes  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  can  be  derived  from  it  by  means 
-of  heat  or  acids,  or  both.  This  product  is  known  as  the  ^'avail- 
■able  oxygen  ^'  of  the  ore,  as  distinguished  from  the  oxygen  that 
-cannot  be  taken  from  the  ore  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  man- 
ufacture. The  only  manganese  ores  in  which  available  oxygen  ex- 
ists in  commercially  important  quantities  are  pyrolusite  and  some 
forms  of  psilomelane,  Brauuite,  though  richer  in  manganese  than 
either  of  these,  contains  much  less  available  oxygen,  and 
manganite  is  no  better.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  due  to 
the  different  stages  of  oxidation  of  the  manganese  in  the  different 
ores.  They  all  consist  of  chemical  combinations  of  manganese 
and  oxygen,  but  braunite  and  manganite  are  in  lower  stages  of 
oxidation,  that  is,  the  manganese  in  them  is  combined  with  less 
oxygen  than  in  pyrolusite  and  psilomelane.  Hence  the  manganese 
itself  in  braunite  and  manganite  is  higher  than  in  the  last  two  and^ 
though  they  are  of  but  little  value  as  sources  of  oxygen,  they  are 
more  valuable  than  pyrolusite  and  psilomelane  as  sources  of 
metallic  manganese. 

Pyrolusite  and  psilomelane,  when  pure,  are  essentially  com 
posed  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  though  psilomelane  contains  in 
addition  small  quantities  of  baryta  and  potash.     The  peroxide 
contains  more  available  oxygen  than  any  other  oxides  of  man- 
ganese found  in  nature,  and,  as  pyrolusite  is  a  purer  peroxide 
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than  pailomelane,  it  is  the  most  desirable  ore  for  oxidiziDg  pur- 
poses. The  chemical  composition  of  peroxide  of  manganese  is  a 
tsombination  of  one  atom  of  manganese  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen^ 
amounting,  when  the  ore  is  pure,  to  63.2  per  cent  of  manganese 
and  36.8  per  cent  of  oxygen.  Only  one  of  the  two  atoms  of 
t)xygen,  however,  can  be  obtained  economically,  and  therefore 
the  amount  of  ^'available  oxygen'^  in  a  theoretically  pure  ore  is 
-only  18.4  per  cent.  Even  this  is  never  found  in  commercial 
ores,  as  they  are  all  more  or  less  mixed  with  earthy  impurities, 
and  from  13  to  17  per  cent  is  as  high  as  they  usually  run. 

The  aotion  of  the  ore  in  oxidizing  processes. — Hence  we  see 
that  when  a  manganese  ore  is  employed  as  an  oxidizer,  the  man- 
ganese itself  is  not  utilized.  It  is  simply  the  oxygen  which  is 
-combined  with  the  metal  that  is  used,  and  the  fact  that  manga- 
nese ore  is  adapted  for  such  purposes  depends  upon  the  facility 
with  which  metallic  manganese  in  nature  combines  with  a  large 
proportion  of  oxygen,  and  the  equal  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
made  to  give  up  a  part  of  that  material.  Hence,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chlorine,  manganese  is  simply  a  carrier,  as  it  were,  to 
transport  oxygen  to  the  materials  from  which  chlorine  is  ex- 
tracted. 

THE  USB  OF   MANGANESE  IN  THE  MANUFACinRE  OF  CHLORINE. 

Requirements  and  valuation  of  the  ore. — In  the  manufacture 
t)f  chlorine,  several  other  factors  enter  into  the  valuation  of  a 
manganese  ore,  besides  the  percentage  of  available  oxygen.  Any 
impurities  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  are  injurious,  as  they 
consume  a  part  of  that  aoid  used  in  the  process.*  Iron,  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  come  under  this  head.  Ferrous  oxide  is 
additionally  injurious  as  it  not  only  uses  up  acid,  but  also  ab- 
sorbs oxygen.  Carbonate  of  lime  and  other  carbonates  are  also 
especially  injurious  as  they  both  consume  hydrochloric  acid  and 
give  off  carbonic  acid,  which  has  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  the 
bleaching  powder  made  from  chlorine.  In  England  ores  con- 
taining over  one  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  are  considered  very 
poor  for  chlorine  purposes.* 

^  Geo.  Lunge,  Hanufacture  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,  Vol.  III. 
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The  difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  crushing  the  ore  and 
treating  it  with  acid,  but  thin  adds  considerably  to  the  expense. 
Even  insoluble  impurities,  like  sulphate  of  barium  and  silica,  are 
undesirable,  as  they  obstruct  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  value 
of  the  ore  also  depends  largely  on  its  softness,  as  a  soft  ore  ^s 
readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  while  hard  ores  require 
more  heat,  a  longer  time,  and  an  excess  of  acid.  Therefore 
many  ores,  otherwise  very  good,  are  rendered  of  but  little  value 
for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  by  being  too  hard. 

The  oreis  are  rated  according  to  to  their  percentage  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese.  The  mineral  pyrolusite,  if  theoretically 
pure,  would  be  composed  entirely  of  the  peroxide,  but,  as  found 
in  nature,  it  al.ways  contains  from  2  or  3  to  50  per  cent  or  more 
of  other  ingredients.  These  are  often  in  the  forms  of  the  various 
manganese  ores  which  afford  no  available  oxygen.  According 
to  Lunge^  a  deduction  is  made  in  England  for  German  ores^ 
used  for  chemical  purposes,  if  they  contain  less  than  60  per  cent 
of  peroxide,  and  an  advance  is  given  on  any  containing  more  than 
that.  No  German  ores  containing  less  than  57  per  cent  are 
accepted.  The  standard  for  Spanish  and  other  similar  ores  is  70 
per  cent  of  peroxide,  with  an  advance  or  a  deduction  for  ores 
containing  more  or  less.  The  minimum  limit  allowed  is  65  per 
cent. 

IfaturCj  discovery  and  history  of  chlorine. — Chlorine  is  a  green- 
ish-yellow gas,  of  a  pungent,  suffocating  smell,  and,  when  exposed 
to  a  pressure  of  about  four  atmospheres,  can  be  reduced  to  a 
yellow  limpid  fluid.  It  is  one  of  the  elementary  substances  com- 
posing the  crust  ot  the  earth  and  forms  an  essential  part  of  com^ 
mon  salt.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  was  described 
by  him  in  1774.  Previous  to  this,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  vapors  which  rise  from  aqua  regia,  and  which 
iLre  in  part  composed  of  chlorine,  were  known  to  Glauber  and 
other  chemists,  but  the  nature  of  the  material  was  not  understood. 
Scheele  discovered  chlorine  during  his  celebrated  investigations 
on  manganese,  and  his  results  have  not  only  distinguished  him 
as  the  first  expositor  of  the  nature  of  manganese  compounds,  but 

^  Geo.  LuDge,  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,  Vol.  III. 
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also  as  the  discoverer  of  a  material  which  is  today  at  the  founda- 
tion of  many  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  industries^ 
Scheele  noted  the  power  of  chlorine  to  bleach  vegetable  colors,  a. 
power  on  which  depends  most  of  its  present  uses,  but  its  indus- 
trial value  was  first  agitated  by  BerthoUet^  in  1785,  tind  it  was 
made  at  Javelle,  near  Paris,  soon  afterwards.  James  Walts* 
introduced  its  manufacture  into  Glasgow  in  1786,  In  1798  and 
1799  Charles  Tennant  made  great  improvement  in  its  production, 
and  started  the  practice  of  absorbing  the  gas  in  hydrate  of  lime. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  erected  the  still  celebrated  St,  Rollox 
Chemical  Works  at  Glasgow  for  its  manufacture. 

Uses  of  chlorine, — As  chlorine,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is 
a  gaseous  material,  it  is  inconvenient  to  handle,  and  consequently 
it  is  passed  into  slaked  lime,  which  absorbs  it  and  forms  the 
chloride  of  lime  of  commerce.  This  material  is  employed  as  an 
oxidizing  agent  in  a  vast  number  of  industries,  its  principal  use 
being  in  its  bleaching  powers,  which  are  directly  dependent 
upon  its  oxidizing  qualities.  It  instantly  destroys  the  strongest 
organic  coloring  principles,  such  as  indigo  and  others,  and  its 
largest  consumption  is  in  bleaching  vegetable  fibre,  such  as  cot- 
ton, flax,  hemp,  as  well  as  manufactured  cotton  and  linen  arti- 
cles, and  old  rags  used  in  paper-making.  Its  next  most  exten- 
sive  use  is  for  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  purposes ;  and  in  all 
sanitary  work  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  available*. 
It  is  also  used  as  an  oxidizer  in  dyeing  and  calico- printing,  in 
the  manufacture  of  chloroform  and  of  chlorate  of  potash;  in  puri- 
fying spirits  of  wine  and  fusil  oil;  and  in  innumerable  other 
industries  where  a  powerful  oxidizer  is  desired. 

The  manufacture  of  chlorine^ — The  simplest  means  of  making^ 
chlorine  is  by  treating  pyrolusite  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  in 
former  times  the  latter  material  was  too  expensive  to  allow  of 
this  being  done  profitably  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  therefore 
a  process  was  resorted  to  by  which  pyrolusite  and  common  salt 
were  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  resulting  products  were 
sulphate  of  manganese,  sulphate  of  soda,  chlorine  and  water. 
The  reaction  which  went  on  was  : 

-  *  Geo.  Lange,  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali.    London,  1880. 
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MnO,  (pyrola8ite)+2NaCl  (8alt)+2H,S04(8nlphurio  acid) 
=MDS04(sulphate  of  mangane8e)4-Na3804  (salphate 
of  8oda)+2Cl  (chlopine)+2H,0(water), 

This  method  was  accompanied  with  considerable  expense 
and  is  now  only  occasionally  used  to  make  chlorine  in  smaU 
^quantities. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century,  an  extensile  development 
of  the  alkali  industry  took  place  in  England  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Leblanc  process  from  France,  in  1824,  and  one  of  the 
waste  products  was  hydrochloric  acid.  Consequently  large  quan- 
tities of  that  material  became  available,  and  its  use  in  making 
chlorine  quickly  drove  out  the  old  method.  It  now  practically 
•supplies  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  *  used  for  the  making  of 
bleaching  powders,  bleach-liquors,  and  the  various  other  com- 
mercial forms  of  chlorine. 

Many  different  ways  have  been  used  for  treating  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  they  all  depend  upon  its  action  on  pyrolusite, 
the  peroxide  of  manganese.  The  acid  attacks  the  ore  and  forms 
chloride  of  maoganese,  chlorine  and  water.  The  reaction  which 
goes  on  is : 

MnOa  (pyrolusite)  +  4HC1  (hydrochloric  acid)=MnCli 
(chloride  of  manganese) +2C1  (chlorine)  +2H,0  (water). 

The  process  is  carried  on  by  treating  coarsely  ground  pyro- 
lusite in  an  oblong  stone  still  with  hydrochloric  acid.  At  first 
the  action  goes  on  without  the  aid  of  heat,  but  after  eight  or  ten 
hours  it  is  hastened  by  injecting  steam  into  the  mixture  at  inter* 
Vals  of  about  an  hour.  The  whole  process  takes  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  chlorine  is  conducted  off  in  pipes  from  the  top 
of  the  still.  The  liquid  that  remains  after  the  process  is  over, 
is  known  as  '^still-liquor  "  and  contains  chloride  of  manganese^ 
together  with  a  little  chloride  of  iron  and  chlorides  of  other  im- 
purities that  were  in  the  ore;  also  a  little  free  chlorine  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Regeneration  of  manganese, — The  still-liquor  was  formerly 
allowed  to  go  to  waste,  doing  great  damage  to  the  fish  in  the 
<rivers,  touling  the  air  and  injuring  anything  that  it  came  in  con- 

<■  Geo.  Lunge,  loc.  cit. 
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tact  with.  Not  only  this,  but  all  of  the  manganese  was  lost  in, 
the  form  of  the  chloride.  As  manganese  ore  was  an  expensive 
material,  many  efforts  were  made  to  save  it  and  reconvert  it  to. 
peroxide,  so  that  it  might  be  used  over  again. 

DurUop  process. — No  regenerating  process  was  snccessful,^ 
however,  until  Charles  Danlop,  in  1855,  took  out  patents  for  the 
desired  object.  His  process  was  introduced  into  the  St.  Rollox 
works  and  resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  expense,  as  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  manganese  at  those  works  alone  was  then  ten  thousand 
tons.  The  method  is  as  fallows :  The  still-liquor  is  neutralized 
with  ground  chalk,  the  iron  precipitated  as  hydroxide,  and  the 
rest  of  the  liquor  pumped  into  large,  horizontal  boilers,  supplied 
with  agitating  shafts.  More  chalk  is  then  added  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  combine  with  the  chloride  of  manganese,  and  steam  is 
blown  in  until  a  pressure  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  atmospheres 
is  reached.  In  twenty-fodr  hours,  a  chemical  interchange  between 
the  chloride  of  manganese  and  the  lime  has  taken  place,  resulting^ 
in  the  formation  of  chloride  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  manganese. 
The  latter  is  removed,  washed,  pressed,  partly  dried  and  then 
placed  in  a  furnace.  Here  it  is  gradually  subjected  to  a  heat 
which  reaches  a  maximum  of  315°  C.  A  draft  funs  through  the* 
furnace  and  the  manganese  carbonate  is  occasionally  splashed 
with  water.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  it  has  been  com- 
pletely oxidized.  About  72  per  cent  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  per- 
oxide, the  same  form  as  pyrolusite,  and  28  per  cent  is  in  the  form 
of  lower  oxides  of  manganese  and  of  lime,  the  latter  comprising 
about  2  per  cent.* 

The  peroxide  thus  prepared  is  said  to  be  much  more  easily 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  than  the  native  ore,  and  is 
therefore  more  serviceable  in  making  chlorine. 

Weldon  process. — The  Dunlop  process  is  accompanied 
by  .  considerable  expense,  and  the  method  now  almost  uni. 
versally  used  both  in  England  and  in  Europe  is  the  celebrated 

m 

Weldon  process,  invented  by  Walter  Weldon  in  1867,  and  first 
put  into  practice  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Gamble,  at  St.  Helen's, 
in  1868.    The  principle  of  this  method  depends  upon  the  fact 

•Geo.  Lunge,  loo.  cit.,  pp.  196-197. 
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that  when  freshly  precipitated  maoganous  hydroxide.  Id  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  chloride,  and  with  an  excess  of  lime,  is  subjected 
to  a  current  of  warm  air,  it  is  completely  converted  to  mangan- 
ese peroxide.  The  still-liquor  is  neutralized  and  freed  from  iron 
in  the  same  way  as  in  th^^  last  method.  To  it  is  then  added  1.6 
times  the  amount  of  milk  of  lime  required  to  precipitate  the 
chloride  of  manganese  in  the  form  of  hydroxide.  In  this  way  a 
mixture  of  hydroxide  of  manganese,  carbonate  of  lime  and 
-chloride  of  lime  is  obtained.  This  is  heated  by  steam  and  a 
current  of  air  passed  through/  The  hydroxide  is  gradually 
oxidized  to  the  peroxide  and  settles  as  a  black  sediment  known 
as  ''  mang;ane8e  mud.  '^  The  liquid  is  run  oS  and  the  peroxide 
pressed  into  cakes.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  used  again  in  making 
chlorine. 

This  process  has  practically  revolutionized  the  chlorine*  in- 
dustry, saving,  as  it  does,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  manganese 
There  is  always  some  loss,  however,  which  has  to  be  replaced 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  manganese  ore,  but  the  total  consump- 
tion of  manganese  for  chlorine  purposes  has  been  very  much 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  the  Weldon  process. 

Ponaumption  of  manganese  in  the  alkali  trade  in  England. 
— The  following  figures  are  taken  from  tables  quoted  by  Geo. 
Lunge.  * 

1852 12,000  tons. 

1862 88,000     " 

1876 18,200    " 

The  manganese  represented  in  these  statistics  was  largely  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  though  smaller  quantities 
were  probably  used  for  minor  chemical  purposes. 

Source  of  chlorine  supply  in  the  United  States, — Most  all  the 
chlorine  used  in  the  United  States  is  imported.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  in  England,  hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained  very 
cheaply,  as  a  waste  product  from  the  alkali  factories,  while  in 
this  country,  where  comparatively  little  alkali  is  made,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  much  more  expensive.  Consequently,  competition 
is  at  presenft  impossible.     In  England  the  alkali  and   chlorine 

*  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  67-70: 
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manafactares  are  carried  on  together,  and  it  is  the  profits,  real- 
ized from  the  chlorine,  that  make  it  possible  to  sell  the  alkali 
at  the  present  low  rates. 

THE  USE  OF  MANGANESE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BROMINE. 

The  use  of  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of  bromine  de- 
pends on  the  same  principles  as  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
chlorine.  In  fact,  the  process  which  goes  on  is  the  generation 
of  chlorine,  from  hydrochloric  acid  or  from  chlorides  by  means 
of  peroxide  of  manganese,  in  the  manner  already  described,  and 
the  action  of  this  chlorine  on  various  bromides^  .causing  the  evo- 
lution of  bromine. 

The  nature  of  bromine, — Bromine  was  discovered  by  Balard 
in  1826.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  deep  red,  very  volatile, 
thin  liquid,  with  a  sufiocating  and  very  pungent  odor.  It  goes 
off  in  yellowish-red  fumes  when  heated  and  has  a  bleaching 
power  similar  to  that  of  chlorine.  It  is  used  in  photography, 
medicine,  aniline  dyes,  as  a  reagent  in  chemical  work,  and  in 
limited  quantities  for  various  other  purposes,  but  its  application 
is  much  less  extensive  and  less  varied  than  that  of  chlorine,  and 
its  production  is  correspondingly  small. 

I%e  sources  -of  bromine. — Bromine  is  a  constant  constituent  of 
sea  water,  and  frequently  occurs  in  saline  springs,  and  in  salt 
deposits.  From  these  three  sources  the  principal  supply  of  it  is 
obtained.  It  is  genarally  found  in  the  form  of  bromide  of  mag- 
nesium, sodium,  potassium  or  lime  and  its  preparation  consists 
in  its  extraction  from  these  compounds. 

The  manufacture  of  bromine  in  the  United  States. — The  man- 
ufacture of  bromine  on  a  large  scale  in  the  CTnited  States  was 
begun  at  Natrona,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1868,  and  spread  thence 
to  Pittsburg,  and  to  Pomeroy,  and  other  places  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  River  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  It  is  at  present 
made  from  the  mother-liquor  obtained  from  salt  brine.  The 
brine  is  partly  evaporated  and  the  larger  part  of  the  salt  depos- 
ited. The  remaining  liquor  contains  the  salt  that  was  not  depos- 
ited and  the  soluble  bromide.  Sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese  (pyrolusite)  are  added  to  this  solution.  The  sulphuric 
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acid  acts  upon  the  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  formiug  sulphate 
of  sodium  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  attacks  the  oxide 
of  manganese  forming  chloride  of  manganese  and  chlorine.  The 
chlorine  attacks  the  bromide  forming  chloride  of  sodium  and 
setting  free  the  bromine.  The  latter  is  then  distilled  over  and 
condensed. 

Ihe  manufacture  of  bromine  at  Stassfurt,  Saxony. — Large 
quantities  of  bromine  are  obtained  from  the  salt  springs  of  Stass- 
furt,  in  Saxony.  The  bromine  here  occurs  in  the  form  of 
bromide  of  magnesium  and  was  first  worked  on  a  large  scale  by 
A.  Frank,  in  1865.  Most  of  the  salts  of  soda  and  potash  are 
removed  from  the  brine  by  concentration,  and  it  is  then  treated 
with  chlorine,  as  already  explained.  The  still  is  heated  and  the 
bromine  is  distilled  over  and  condensed,*  The  various  process* 
es  in  the  manufacture  of  bromine  in  Europe  have  been  fully  de^ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Emil  Pfeiffer.f 

The  manufacture  of  bromine  in  Scotland. — In  Scotland  X 
large  quantities  of  bromine  are  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor 
of  varec.  Yarec  is. the  alkaline  residue  obtained  by  burning  sea- 
weed, and  is  used  as  a  source  of  alkali.  The  process  of  extract- 
ing  the  bromine  is  the  same  general  method  aa  that  described 
last.  The  principal  difference  is  that  the  solution  contains 
iodine,  which  has  to  be  removed  before  the  bromine  is  extracted. 
This  is  done  either  by  precipitation  by  passing  chlorine  through 
or  by  adding  sulphate  of  copper  and  forming  iodide  of  copper 
and  free  iodine. || 

THE  USB  OF  MANGANESE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS. 

JEfeot. — Manganese  is  used  to  accomplish  two  different  re- 
sults in  the  manufacture  of  glass:  one  in  removing  the  green 
color  given  by  iron  and  the  other  in  giving  a  violet,  amber,  or 
black  color. 


'*  Spon*8  Encyclopedia    of  the  Industrial  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Oommercial  Pra- 
dncts,  Diyision  II.,  p.  542. 

f'Handbuch  der  Kali-Industrie,  Braun«chveig,  1887. 

X  Spon,  loc.  cit.,  p.  642. 

II  Spon,  loc.  cit.,  p.  543. 
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As  a  decolorizer  of  glass. — One  of  the  most  important  points 
in  selecting  sand  and  other  material  for  glass-making  is  to  have 
them  as  free  as  can  be  from  iron  impurities,  but  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  them  absolutely  pure  and  the  presence  of  iron 
shows  itself  in  the  green  color  common  in  bottle-glass.  This 
color  is  due  to  the  existence  of  iron  in  the  ferrous  state^  or  state 
of  low  oxidation,  and  is  removed  if  pyrolusite  (peroxide  of  man- 
ganese) is  mixed  in  with  the  glass  during  its  manufacture.  The 
manner  in  which  the  pyrolusite  effects  this  is  <^  somewhat  dis- 
puted question.  Two  explanations  have  been  given:  the  first 
ifi  that  the  peroxide  of  manganese  gives  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen 
to  the  ferrous  iron  and  converts  it  to  the  ferric  state^  or  state  of 
h'*'gh  oxidation.  In  this  form  the  iron,  when  in  small  quantities 
in  the  glass,  gives  a  light  lemon-yellow  color  which  is  almost 
imperceptible,  and  hence  the  clearness  of  the  glass.  The  second 
explanation  is  that  the  green  color  of  the  iron  and  the  purple, 
which,  under  certain  conditions  is  given  by  manganese^  act  as  com- 
plementary colors,  neutralizing  each  other  and  giving  a  colorless 
glass.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  a  combination  of  both  actions 
goes  on,  by  which  a  part  of  the  ferrous  iron  is  oxidized  to  ferric 
iron  and  the  greenish-yellow  of  the  latter  is  neutralized  by  the 
purple  of  the  manganese. 

If  sufficient  heat  is  not  used,  the  manganese  is  apt  to  give  a. 
pink  or  violet  color  to  the  glass,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced 
if  too  much  manganese  is  used.     Hence,  if  perfectly  clear  glass; 
is  wanted,  these  contingencies  must  be  guarded  against.     Even* 
when  a  colorless  glass  is  obtained,  the  long  continued  action  of' 
sunlight  on  it  very  often  brings  out  the  violet  color,  and  hence 
the  cause  of  that  color  often  seen  in  the  window-panes  of   many 
old  houses.     To  avoid  these  difficulties,  arsenic  trioxide  is  oflen 
used  instead  of  manganese  peroxide  and  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  heated  with  the  glass,  it  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  ferrous 
oxide,  and  the  arsenic  is  volatilized,  and  thus  entirely   removed 
from  the  glass. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  use  of  manganese  peroxide  is 
that,  as  found  in  nature,  it  almost  invariably  contains  more  or 
less  iron,  which,  of  course,  is  injurious  to  the  glass.     Therefore, 

4  Geological,  Vol.  i,  1890. 
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pure  peroxide  is  often  chemically  prepared  by  dissolving  the  ore, 
freeing  it  from   iron  and  reconverting  it  to  peroxide. 

As  a  ooloring  mcUerial  in  glaasJ^ — la  coloring  glass,  a  pink 
or  violet  shade  can  be  gotten,  as  already  shown,  by  adding  man- 
ganese, which  forms  a  silicate  with  the  glass.  If  the  glass  is 
heated  too  long  or  too  high,  however,  the  color  disappears.  A 
red  color  can  be  obtained  in  glass  by  adding  certain  mixtures  of 
manganese  peroxide  and  iron  sesquioxide.  A  black  or  dark 
amber  color  can  also  be  gotten  by  proper  treatment  of  the  glass 
with  manganese  oxides. 

THE  USE  OF    MA.NGANESE    AS    A    DRYER    IN    VARNISHES    AND 

PAINTS. 

Manganese  peroxide  is  used  as  a  dryer  in  oils  to  be  mixed 
with  varnishes  and  paints.  The  oxide  is  not  left  permanently  in  the 
oil,  but  is  only  immersed  in  it  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  when 
it  is  removed  and,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  is  ready  to  be  used 
again.  Its  effect  is  to  materially  increase  the  power  of  the  oil  to 
dry  rapidly.  It  is  claimed  that  this  result  is  reached  by  the 
manganese  giving  up  part  of  its  Oxygen  to  the  oil,  and  that  on 
exposure  to  the  air  the  manganese  replaces  its  lost  oxygen  by  a 
new  supply  from  the  atmosphere.  It  seems  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  this  transmission  of  chemically  combined  oxygen  actually 
takes  place,  and  whether  the  manganese  oxide  does  not  benefit 
the  oil  by  simply  carrying  to  it  oxygen  from  the  air  mechanically 
held  in  its  interstices. 

Sometimes  manganese  peroxide  is  not  used  in  the  raw  state 
in  oil,  but  is  prepared  chemicalfy.  In  this  condition  it  is  said  to 
be  especially  fitted  for  a  dryer.  Oxide  of  lead  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

THE  USE  OF  MA.NGANBSE   IN  ELECTRICITY. 

Leclanehe^s  battery. — Pyrolusite  (peroxide  of  manganese)  is 
used  as  one  of  the  elements  in  Leclanche^s  battery. 

The  production  of  electricity  in  batteries  depends  on  tb^ 

' 

*  The  mention  of  the  use  of  manganese  in  coloring  glass  belongs  properlj  under  the  head- 
ing of  the  uses  of  manganese  for  ooloring  materials,  but  it  is  gireo  here  in  order  to  bring  all 
the  applications  of  manganese  in  glass-making  together. 
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faei  that  when  two  metals,  immersed  in  a  liquid  mediam  which 
dissolves  ose  more  easily  than  the  other,  are  connected  together, 
"A  current  is  generated,  proceeding  from  the  more  soluble  to  the 
less  soluble  metal.  The  more  soluble  metal  represents  the  neg- 
ative pole  or  electrode  of  the  battery,  and  is  usually  made  of 
zinc ;  the  less  soluble  metal  represents  the  positive  pole  or  elec- 
trode, and  is  often  made  of  copper.  A.n  entirely  insoluble  mate- 
rial may  be  used  for  the  positive  pole,  and  carbon  or  platinum 
are  frequently  employed.  The  liquid  medium  in  the  battery  is 
•usually  water  with  sulphuric  acid  or  some  other  material  that 
will  attack  the  soluble  pole. 

During  the  generation  of  the  electricity,  the  acid  attacks  the 
sine  forming  a  soluble  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  other  salts  of  thut 
metal,  varying  according  to  the  liquid  used.  Hydrogen  is  liber- 
ated from  the  dilute  acid  and  settles,  when  there  is  nothing  pres- 
ent to  take  it  up,  on  the  positive  pole.  It  also  attacks  the  solu- 
ble salt  of  zinc,  reducing  it  to  the  metallic  state  and  causing  the 
formation  of  a  layer  of  zinc  on  the  same  pole.  Both  these  effects 
of  hydrogen  weaken  the  action  between  the  two  metals,  and  the 
^ourrent  becomes  correspondingly  weak.  This  is  known  as  the 
polarization  of  the  electrodes,  and  is  usually  counteracted  by  the 
4iddition  of  a  material  which  acts  chemically  on  the  hydrogen 
and  prevents  its  remaining  on  the  pole.  In  the  Daniell's  cell, 
^nd  also  in  the  Gravity  battery  which  is  almost  universally  used 
for  telegraph  work  in  this  country,  the  required  material  is  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitrei) ;  in  Le- 
-clance^s  battery  it  is  supplied  by  peroxide  of  manganese  (pyrolu* 
site). 

In  Leclanche's  battery,  the  negative  pole  is  zinc.  The 
positive  pole  is  a  carbon  rod  tightly  packed  in  a  porous  jar  with 
«  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  coarsely  ground  pyrolusite  and  carbon. 
The  top  of  this  mixture  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  pitch.  Both 
the  zinc  and  the  porous  jar,  with  its  contents,  are  immersed  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal-ammoniac), 
which  plays  the  part  of  the  dissolving  medium.  When  tho  cir- 
•cuit.is  closed,  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  ziac  and  water  react  on 
•each  other,  forming  chloride  of  zinc  and  hydrate  of  ammonium, 
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and  evolving  hydrogen  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water,. 
The  hydrogen  thus  set  free  combines  with  a  part  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  pyrolusite  and  is  again  converted  to  water,  instead  of 
being  deposited  on  the  pole.  The  pyrolusite  is  reduced  from  the 
peroxide  state  to  a  lower  stage  of  oxidation  and  has  be  to  renewed 
at  intervals.  A  modification  of  the  carbon  electrode  has  been 
introduced  in  the  form  of  a  mixture  of  finely  ground  pyrolusite- 
and  carbon  pressed  into  a  brick.  By  this  arrangement,  no 
porous  jar  and  no  additional  manganese  and  carbon  packing  is. 
required. 

The  electromotive  force  of  Laclanche^s  cell,  when  first 
started^  is  1.38,  compared  with  that  of  the  Daniell's  cell  as  a  unit  ^ 
and  Leolanche  states  that  24  of  his  cells  can  replace  40  DanielPs 
cells.*  This  amount  of  power  is  due  to  the  depolarizing  ac- 
tion of  the  peroxide  of  manganese^  and  renders  Leclanohe's  cell» 
for  certain  purposes,  more  useful  than  the  DanielPs  cell.  In 
continuous  work,  however,  the  Leolanche  cell  soon  becomes 
polarized  and  loses  strength,  but  it  rapidly  regains  its  power 
when  left  at  rest, for  a  short  time.  Hence  the  cell  is  not  adapted 
for  long  continuous  service,  such  as  heavy  telegraphic  work;  but. 
is  excellently  fitted,  by  reason  of  its  quick  recovery,  for  open 
circuit  work,  such  as  in  telephones,  electric  bells,  etc.  For  these 
purposes  it  is  very  extensively  used  all  over  the  United  States^ 

THE  USE  OF  MANGANESE  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  OXYGEN. 

A  common  method  of  preparing  oxygen  on  a  small  scale  is 
to  heat  pyrolusite  (peroxide  of  manganese)  to  redness  in  a  re- 
tort. The  pyrolusite  gives  off  part  of  its  oxygen  and  goes  into  a 
lower  oxide.  The  oxygen  is  conducted  through  a  tube  into  a 
receiving  vessel.  As  already  explained,  the  power  of  pyrolusite 
to  give  off  oxygen  in  this  manner  depends  on  its  high  degree 
of  oxidation,  a  property  which  is  also  shared  by  psilomelane. 
But  on  account  of  the  greater  hardness  of  the  latter  ore,  as  well 
as  its  usual  contents  of  other  materials  with  the  peroxide  of 
manganese,  the  amount  of  oxygen  obtainable  from  it  is  usually 
less  than  from  pyrolusite. 

•  Sltotrio  BfttterieB,  Alfred  Niaadot,  tnuuUted  bj  L.  Fishback,  1888,  p.  188. 
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Oxygen  is  often  made  by  heating  chlorate  of  potash  in  a 
retort  or  flask.  The  chlorate  is  decomposed  with  the  formation 
-of  oxygen  and  chloride  of  potassium.  It  is  found  that  if  finely 
powdered  oxide  of  manganese  is  mixed  with  the  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, the  latter  gives  off  its  oxygen  much  more  readily  and  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  if  heated  alone.  At  the  same  time 
the  oxide  of  manganese  is  in  no  way  affected,  none  of  its  otygen 
is  removed  and  all  of  that  gas  which  is  produced  comes  from 
the  chlorate.  This  is  a  case  of  the  influence  occasionly  seen  in 
'<ihemical  reactions,  which  some  substances  can  exert  in  certain 
processes  without  undergoing  any  apparent  change  them- 
selves. 

Both  those  methods  of  obtaining  oxygen  are  only  used  on  a 
«mall  scale. 

THE  USB  OF   M4:^GANES£  IN   DISINFECTANTS. 

Manganese,  in  the  form  of  manganates,  and  permanganates  is 
extensively  used  for  disinfecting  purposes.  These  materials  in- 
<slude  two  series  of  salts,  representing  two  acids  high  in  oxygen, 
known  as  manganic  (Hg  Mn04  )  and  permanganic  (HMn04  )acids. 
The  manganates  are  less  highly  oxidized  than  the  permangan- 
ates,  but  are  very  unstable  and  readily  pass  into  the  latter  form. 
This  transition  can  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid 
-or  by  disolving  in  an  excess  of  water.  Conversely,  the  perman- 
ganates can  be  converted  to  the  manganates  by  boiling  in  strong 
-caustic  potash  or  by  the  action  of  a  reducing  agent.  The  man- 
ganates are  characterized  by  a  green  color,  and  their  solutions, 
unless  in  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  free  alkali,  assume  a 
violet  or  red  color  and  pass  into  the  permanganates.  This  very 
markedc  hange  in  color  led  Scheele  to  give  the  coloring  material  the 
name  of  mineral  chameleon,  a  name  also  applied  to  other  mineral 
substances. 

When  the  manganates  or  permanganates  are  brought  in 
contact  with  organic  matter,  they  readily  decompose  and  give 
tip  part  of  their  oxygen.  On  this  fact  depends  their  use  as  disin- 
fectants. The  oxygen  combines  with,  and  carries  off  the  injuri- 
ous elements  in  the  decaying  material.    Both   series  of  salts 
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are  also  used  for  other  oxidizing  purposes^  in  laboratory  work,   ii^ 
bleaching  fats  and  in  other  ways. 

Permanganate  of  potash  is  the  most  common  of  the  per- 
manganate or  manganate  compounds,  ancl  has  long  been  used 
as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent  in  various  chemical  reactions^ 
The  use  of  manganates  and  permanganates  as  disinfectants,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  introduced  until  after  Hofmann,  in  1859,  had 
pointed  out  their  value  in  sanitary  work.  H«  B.  Condy,  of  Lon- 
don, was  the  first  to  bring  about  their  extensive  use,  and,  in  1862,. 
he  received  a  prize  medal  for  their  manufacture  on  a  large  scale. 
The  green  and  red  liquids  known  as  Condy's  Fluids  are  alkaline 
manganates  and  permanganates.  The  compounds  ordinarily^ 
used  for  sanitary  purposes  are  mixtures  of  manganate  and  per- 
manganate of  sodii^m.  They  are  made  by  heating  to  a  dull  red- 
ness, for  forty-eight  hours,  in  a  flat  vessel,  a  mixture  of  caustic 
soda  and  finely  divided  peroxide  of  manganese  (pyrolusite).  ^ 
This  is  then  lixiviated  and  partly  boiled  down.  It  can  be  used 
in  this  fluid  form,  or  evaporated  and  shipped  as  solid. 

If  it  is  desired  to  get  pure  permanganate  free  from  mangan » 
ate,  the  latter  is  converted  into  the  former,  by  neutralizing  the 
solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  concentrating  until  Glauber's  salt 
(sulphate  of  sodium)  crystallizes  oui:,  removing  this  and  further 
evaporating  the  solution,  f 

THE  ySE  OP  MANGANESE  IN  CALICO-PRINTING   AND  DYEING. 

In  calico-printing  and  dyeing,  manganese  compounds  can  be 
used  both  as  coloring  materials  and  as  mordants. 

Manganese  a«  a  coloring  maieriaL — The  color  known  as 
^^manganese  brown''  or  ^^manganese-bronze"  can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  chloride,  sulphate  or  acetate  of  manganese.  What 
is  known  as  '^bronze  liquor"  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mangan- 
ese; but  a  solution  of  the  acetate  is  preferable  as  the  acid  prop- 
erties of  the  former  are  apt  to  injure  the  fabric.  The  cloth  is 
treated  with  a  solution  of  whichever  salt  of  manganese  is   used 

and  then  with  soda-ash   or  lime,  thus  forming  the  protoxide   of 

«  —  '  ■ "  i«. 

*  Bosooe  and  Sohorlemmer,  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  Vol.  11.,  Part  II.,  page  23. 
t  Hofmann's  Report,  Exhib.,  1862,  p.  109.  (oited  hj  Bosooe  and  Schorlemmer). 
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manganese^  which  is  precipitated  in  the  cloth.  This  material 
is  white  when  freshly  formed,  but,  by  exposing  to  the  air^  or  by 
treating  with  chloride  of  lime,  it  goes  into  a  higher  oxide,  which 
has  the  desired  brown  color.  Figares  in  different  colors  can  be 
printed  on  the  ^'manganese  brown''  ground,  the  colors  being  so 
composed  as  to  remove  the  brown  immediately  under  them, 
thus  giving  white,  black,  blue,  red,  yellow  and  other  colored 
objects  on  a  brown  background.  This  is  known  as  ^^mauganese 
bronze  style*'.  * 

If  cotton  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
it  assumes  a  dark  brown  color  similar  to  that  already  described. 

Manganese  as  a  mordant — Manganese  in  the  form  of  the 
liydrated  protoxide  is  sometimes  used  as  a  mordant  in  '^fixing" 
different  colors  in  dyeing.  The  fabric  to  be  dyed  is  treated  with 
permanganate  of  potash  and  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
strong  reducing  agent.  This  causes  the  precipitation  of  the 
hydrated  protoxide  in  the  fibre,  which  is  then  ready  to  receive 
and  hold  the  required  dye. 

THB  USB  OF  MANGANESE  IN  COLORINO  GLASS,  POTTERY,  BRICKS  ANI> 

OTHER  MATERIALS. 

The  use  of  manganese  in  coloring  glass  has  already  beeo 
described  under  its  use  in  decolorizing  the  same  material. 
Pottery  and  earthenware  are  sometimes  colored  by  manganese  in> 
a  similar  manner  to  glass.  A  jet  black  can  be  given  to  door 
knobs  t  by  manganese  oxide;  and  other  colors  are  produced 
in  the  glaze  of  pottery.  The  pottery  known  as  Rockingham- 
ware  is  colored  a  deep  brown  or  almost  black  by  adding  man- 
ganese to  the  glaze,  t  ^  lead-gray  tint  can  begotten  by  the  use 
of  manganese  alone,  and  variously  shaded  brown  colors  can  be 
obtained  with  mixtures  of  manganese  and  iron. 

Wad  and  other  low  grade  earthy  manganese  ores  are  used  in 

*  Spon's  Encyclopedia  of  the  Industrial  Arts,  Manufaoturet  and  Commercial  Products,. 
Birision  IIL,  p.  852. 

t  Qeologtcal  Survey  of  Ohio,  Vol.  V.,  Economic  Geology,  p.  677. 

^Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Boonomic  Geology,  Vol.  V.,  p.  682. 
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giving  a  rich,  dark,  ohooolate-brown  color  to  the  bricks,   and  in 
coloring  artificial  brownstone. 

The  oxides  of  manganese  are  also  used  for  coloring  mottled 
soap. 

THE  USB  OF  MANGANESE  IN  PAINTS. 

The  manganese  ore  known  as  wad  is  used  in  its  crade  state 
as  a  pigment,  varying  in  color  from  a  dark-chocolate  to  a  reddish- 
brown.  Manganese,  in  a  manufactured  form,  has  also  been  used 
for  paints  of  various  other  colors,  but  especially  green. 

Manganese  green- — This  is  made  by  mixing  three  to  four 
parts  of  causti^/  baryta,  moistened  with  water,  with  two  parts  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  and  two  parts  of  oxide  of  manganese,  placing  in 
a  crucible,  previously  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  then  fusing'. 
The  product  thus  obtained  is  poured  out,  pulverized,  digested  in 
boiling  water,  washed  in  cold  water  and  dried  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  carbonic  acid.  *  This  material  is  a  barium  mangan- 
ate  and  has  been  recommended  for  use  in  place  of  the  color 
known  as  '^Scheele's  Green'^  which  contains  arsenic  and  is  very 
poisonous.  '^Nurenburg  Violet^^  is  also  made  of  manganese  com- 
pounds. 

OTHER  USES  OF  MANGANESE  BESIDES  THOSE  DESCRIBED. 

Besides  the  various  usen  of  manganese  already  mentioned 
there  are  many  others,  which,  though  they  consume  insignificant 
quantities  of  ore  are  very  neces^saiy  for  medical,  chemical  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  Sulphate  of  manganese  is  frequently 
used  in  medicine.  The  oxide,  sulphate,  chloride,  and  as  already 
stated,  the  manganates  and  permanganates,  as  well  as  other  salts 
of  manganese  serve  many  purposes  iu  work  in  chemical  labora- 
tories and  in  small  quantities  in  various  arts  other  than  those  al- 
ready mentioned. 

The  finer  varieties  of  rhodonite  or  silicate  of  manganese  are 
of  a  beautiful  pink  color  and  are  frequently  used  as  ornamental 
stones  or  cut  for  gems. 

<■  Spon,  loc.  cit.,  Dirision  V.,  pa^  1549. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  MANGANESE  INDUSTRY. 

HISTORY  OF  MANGANESE  MINING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  CANADA. 

Oeneral  Statement. — Manganese  was  mined  in  the  United 
States  as  early  as  1837,  but  the  production  at  that  time  was  very 
insignificant^  and  it  was  not  until  1867  to  1869  that  any  sys- 
tematic attempts  were  made  to  work  the  American  ores.  In 
Oanada,  the  first  mining  was  done  in  I86I9  and  the  largest  pro- 
duction, up  to  I8889  was  that  of  the  year  1880,  which  amounted 
to  2,179  short  tons.  The  production  of  the  United  States,  even 
SB  late  as  1880,  was  small,  amounting  in  that  year  to  about  5,761 
tons.  Since  1880,  however,  the  production  has  inoreaned  con- 
siderably, amounting  in  1888  to  29,198  tons.* 

In  the  United  States,  manganese  ores  have  been  mined  in 
Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  and  South 
"Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  California, 
and  other  states  in  small  quantities.  Manganese  ores  exist  in 
Texas,  but  have  not  been  worked.  In  Canada,  manganese  has 
been  mined  for  many  years  in  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  with  smaller  quantities  in  Quebec. 

Of  all  these  localities,  the  only  ones  now  producing  mangan- 
-ese  as  a  regular  industry  are  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  California,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Of  these,  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Arkansas  produce  over 
« 

nine-tenths  of  the  total  output  of  North  America. 

*  The  figures  glren  for  the  production  In  the  United  States  do  not  inelade  manganlferous 
4ron  ores  nor  the  manganileroas  silrer  and  sine  ores. 
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Early  manganese  mining  in  the  United  States:  Tennessee^ 
1837;  Arkansas,  l850'-52. — The  first  manganese  ore  mined  in 
the  United  States^  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  find  out^ 
was  obtained  near  Whitfield^  Hickman  County,  Tennessee,  in 
1837.  This  locality  was  worked  on  a  very  small  scale,  and 
limited  quantities  of  ore  have  been  taken  out  at  various  times 
since  then  for  use  in  coloring  earthenware.  The  prodaction 
has  always  been  very  insignificant  and  that  of  1885  was  only 
a  few  hundred  pounds.*  The  next  manganese  mining  on  record 
was  in  the  Batesville  region  of  Arkansas,  between  1860-52,. 
when  Col.  Matt.  Martin  shipped  small  quantities  of  ore  from 
that  locality.  Similar  limited  quantities  were  mined  occasion- 
ally for  some  thirty  years,  but  the  quantity  was  very  small,  and 
the  first  large  shipments  from  Arkansas  date  from  1H81. 

Virginia,  1859. — In    1859  Mr.    Sibertf  prospected    and 
opened  up  several  localities  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  among 
which   were  the  Lyndhurst  and  the  Kennedy   mines.      Small 
quantitied  of  ore  were  taken  out  but  work  seems  to  have  been  soon 
discontinued.     There  are  frequent  statements  of  so-called  ^^  large 
quantities ''  ot  manganese  ore  having  been  mined  in  several  other 
places  in  Virginia  about  this  time,  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  a  part  of  this,  at  least,  was  manganiferous  iron  ore,  and  that 
the  production  of  manganese  ore,  properly  so-called,  was  very 
limited. 

Up  to  this  time  the  small  amount  of  manganese  mined  in  the 
United  States  was  of  very  little  importance.  The  subject  had 
not  yet  attracted  general  interest,  as  the  demand  for  the  ore  in  this 
country  was  still  very  small ;  the  annual  consumption  probably  did 
not  exceed  a  few  hundred  tons,  and  this  was  largely  supplied 
from  European  sources.  Even  in  England,  the  consumption  was 
limit*-d  and  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,J  writing  in  1854,  states  that 
Nassau  then  supplied  all  the  wants.  In  1852,  3,291  tons  were 
imported  into  Liverpool  from  that  locality  and  sold  at  8t 
sterling  per  ton. 

*  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1885,  pp.  844-346. 

t  Ibid,  p.  817. 

X  Mineral  Wealth  of  the  United  States  1854. 
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Vermont,  1859. — About  the  time  Sibert  was  prospecting  in 
Virginia,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier^  manganese  mining  began  in 
Vermont.     The  exact  year  that  work  was  commenced  is  ancer^ 
tain,  bat  in  the  Geology  of  Vermont^  f  published  in   1861,  it. 
is  stated  that  considerable  quantities  had  already  been  shipped 
to  England  from  Brandon  and  Chittenden  in  that  state.      The 
writer  is  informed  by  Dr.  Prime,  of  Brandon,  that,  the  deposits, 
of  that  neighborhood  were  worked  for  iron   ore  about  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  but  the  manganese  was  avoided,  as  it  was  thought, 
to  be  injurious  to  the  iron,  and  it  was  not  worked  until  some- 
thing over  thirty  years  ago,  before  1860. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunewiok,  1861-1890. — In  1862  the 
Tenny  Cape  Mine,  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  opened,  and  this  repre- 
sented the  first  systematic  work  done  on  Canadian  manganese^ 
though  small  quantities  had  been  obtained  in  1861.  About 
1864,  the  first  work  was  done  in  New  Brunswick,  at  the  Mark- 
hamyille  mines,  under  the  management  of  Major  A.  Markham. 
Major  Markham  has  been  a  mo^t  active  worker  in  developing 
the  ores  of  that  region,  and  practically  the  whole  production  of 
New  Brunswick  manganese  now  comes  from  the  Markhamville 
mines.  Other  mines  in  Canada  have  since  been  opened  up  and 
worked  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  such  as  at  Cheverie,  Walton, 
Loch  Lomond  (Cape  Breton),  and  elsewhere  in  Nova  Scotia ;; 
Shepody  Mountain,  Jordan  Mountain,  and  Quaco  Head  and 
other  places  in  New  Brunswick. 

James  E.  Mills j  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  1 867-1 871. t— 
Mr«  James  E.  Mills,  in  1867,  was  the  first  to  undertake  a  sys- 
tematic search  for  manganese  in  the  United  States.  In  the> 
interests  of  a  firm  in  Newcastle,  England,  he  visited  many  local- 
ities in  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
and  elsewhere,  collecting  all  the  information  that  was  available 
on  the  subject.  This,  however,  was  very  small,  as  is  shown  by 
his  statement  made  in  a  paper  written  in  1871,  in  which  he  says, 
^^  The  consumption  of  manganese  in  this  country  is  quite  limited, 
and  it  is  perhaps  principally  on  this  account  that^o  little  is  known 

t  E.  Hitchcock,  S.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  A.  D.  Eager  and  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  published  by- 
aathoritr  of  the  State,  1861. 
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of  the  deposits  of  the  ore  on  our  own  territory,  the  greater  part 
of  the  little  oonsamed  being  imported  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
-elsewhere.  If  the  manafacture  of  bleaching  powder  were  under- 
taken, or  any  metallurgical  process  which  required  considerable 
quantities  of  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  it  would  be  a  serious 
question  where  to  obtain  itcdeaplyand  in  the  required  amounts.'^ 

Mr.  Mills  early  predicted  the  value  of  the  Virginia  ores 
and  opened  up  the  Cabell  mine  in  the  valley  of  the  James  River, 
in  that  state.  He  mined  over  4,600  tons  of  manganese  ore, 
which  was  sent  to  England  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  chlor- 
ine. This  use  at  that  time  represented  the  principal  consumption 
of  manganese,  and  as  nearly  all  of  the  chlorine  used  in  the  United 
States  was  made  in  England,  the  larger  part  of  the  manganese 
ore  was  sent  there.  A  very  pure  peroxide  or  pyrolusite  was  re- 
-quired  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  the  pyrolusite  of  Virginia  was 
generally  associated  with  greater  or  less  quantities  of  other  oxides, 
the  production  of  that  state  was  not  large.  The  use  in  steel, 
however,  wa«  beginning  to  make  itself  more  strongly  felt  than 
in  former  years,  and  its  requirements  soon  began  to  reach  large 
proportions. 

Virginia,  Georgia  and  Californiay  1867. — The  year  1867 
seems  to  have  marked  an  era  in  manganese  mining  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  were  Mr.  Mills'  investigations  started  in 
that  year,  but  the  Crimora  mine  of  Virginia,  and  the  Dobbins 
mine  of  Georgia,  the  first  manganese  mine  in  that  state,  were 
t)pened  shortly  afterward.  In  the  same  year  also  the  Old  Ladd 
mine  in  Corral  Hollow,  San  Joaquin  County,  California,  and 
Red  Bock  island  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  were  worked  lor 
the  first  time.  In  Georgia,  however,  about  550  tons  of  ore  are 
said  to  have  been  mined  in  1866.* 

Orimora  mine,  Virginia,  1867-1888. — The  Crimora  mine 
was  worked  by  a  stock  company  from  1867  until  1869,,  when 
operations  were  suspended,  and  from  then  until  1882  only  oc- 
"casional  small  quantities  of  ore  were  mined.  In  that  year  it 
was  leased  by  Jas.  B.  White  and  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
operation  on  a  large  scale  were  begun.     It  is  now  operated  by 

«  Mineral  Besoorcea  of  the  United  States,  1885,  p.  829. 
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the  American   Maagaaese    Company.    It  has  produced  more 
manganese  than  any  other  mine  in  the  United  States,  and  its. 
total   production    represents    the    larger  part    of  that  of  the 
whole  of  Virginia,  since  the  time  manganese  mining  was   begun 
in  that  state.     Up  to  December  31st,  1888,   the  total  output  of 
the  Crimora  mine  was  about  108,785  tons.* 

Virginiaf  Georgia  and  other  Eastern  Staies,  1867-1890. — 
In  both  Virginia  and  Georgia,  numerous  other  manganese  mines 
have  been  opened  since  1867,  such  as  the  Bagley,  Mt.  Atho8». 
Midvale,  Simpson,  Davis  and  other   localities  in  Virginia,  and 
the  Chumler  Hill,  Bishop,   Poorhouse,   Layton  and   Satterfield 
properties  in  the  Cartersville  region  of  Georgia ;  the  Banks,  Ware 
and  other  properties  in  the  Cave  Spring  region  of  Georgia,   and 
the  Tunnel  Hill  mine  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the 
same  state.     Manganese  has  also  been   mined  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,, 
but  the  production  has  been  very  small.  The  total  yearly  output  of 
Virginia  and  Georgia  has  grown  very  considerably  since  1867,. 
but  the  production  of  individual  localities  has  been  very  irreg- 
ular, and  has  been  characterized  by  alternating,  spasmodic  in- 
creases and  decreases,  due  largely  to  the  uncertain  character  of 
the  deposits.    The  total  production   of  the  two  states  in   1888. 
was  23,214  tons. 

OcUifomiaj  1867-1882. — The  first  manganese  mining  in 
California,  as  already  stated,  was  done  in  1867  at  the  Old  Ladd 
mine  in  San  Joaquin  County,  and  on  Bed  Bock  island  in  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  Old  Ladd  mine  has  produced  most 
of  the  manganese  of  that  state.  It  was  opened  by  A.  S.  Ladd 
and  worked  by  him  until  1874,  during  which  time  he  shipped 
about  five  thousand  tons  of  ore.  This,  as  well  as  the  production 
of  Bed  Bock,  was  almost  all  sent  to  England.  There  appears 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  production  of  the  Bed  Jtock  locality 
but  it  was  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Old  Ladd  mine. 
It  is  stated  that  at  least  one  schooner  load,  and  probably  more,  had 
been  shipped  when  the  mining  was  stopped  by  the  government 
authorities,  who  wished  to  preserve  the  island  for  harbor   pur-> 

^Minenl  Bcaourowof  the  XJoited  StotM,  1888  p.  188. 
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poses.     Id  1874,  tbe  OIil  Ladd  Mine  was  bought  by  Jostiaiaa 

X^aire^  of  San  Francisco.  Aboat  1876  the  shipments  of  California 

ore  to   England  were  stopped  by  the  impossibility  of  compel^ 

ing  with  Spanish  manganese ;  and  since  then,  only  very  small 

x][uantitie^  have  been  produced  in  that  state.    Mr.  Caire  still  owns 

the  Old  Ladd  mine  and  maintains  a  small  annual  production  for 

use  in  his  chemical  manufactures  in  San  Francisco  and  to  supply 

the  limited  demand  of  California.     In  1882  work  was  started  on 

Bmall  deposits  near  Saucelito,  Marin  county,  California,  in  the 

mountains  forming  the  northern  barrier  of  the  Golden  Gate  of 

the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.     The  production  was  used  as  a  flux 

in  a  smelter  at  Saucelito.     Only  small  quantities  were  mined, 

and  work  has  since  been  abandoned.     Manganese  ore  is  also  said 

to  have  been  mined  in  Santa  Clara  county,  California,  but  no 

xletails  are  available  and  no  work  is  being  done  now. 

Arkansas^  1850-1890. — In  the  meantime,  Arkansas  had 
^ome  on  the  scene  as  a  considerable  producer  of  manganese  ore. 
As  already  stated,  Col.  Matt.  Martin  made  small  shipments  of 
tnanganese  from  the  Batesville  region  in  that  state  as  early  as 
1850-1852,  but  the  quantity  mined  was  very  small.  The  first 
shipment  from  Arkansas,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
was  made  by  Wm.  Einstein,  of  St.  Louis,  who,  in  1868,  sent 
about  ten  tons  to  Messrs.  Schoenberger  and  Company,  Juniata 
Iron  Works,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Though  the  test  of  the  ore  is  said 
to  have  been  satisfactory,  shipments  were  not  continued ;  and  it 
was  not  until  1881,  when  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodward,  representing 
the  Ferro-Manganese  Company,  appeared  on  the  scene,  that 
Arkansas  became  a  regular  producer  of  the  ore.  Mr.  Woodward 
had  already  had  large  experience  in  the  manganese  region  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  up  the 
"deposits  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cartersville,  Giorgia.  In  Ar- 
kansas^ he  worked  the  Southern  Hill,  the  Turner,  Trent,  Mont- 
gomery and  other  mines  in  the  Batesville  region,  and  is  said  to 
bave  shipped  some  five  thousand  tons  of  manganese  up  to  1887. 

In  1885,  the  Keystone  Iron  and  Manganese  Company,  of 
Pennsylvania,  commenced  operations  on  the  Southern  Hill,  near 
Oushman,  in  the  Batesville  region,  and  at  once  became  the  largest 
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prodaoers  of  manganese  in  the  state.  Their  prodaotion  up  to 
December  Ist^  1890^  has  been  18^111  tons  of  ore.  In  the  same 
year,  1885,  The  St.  Louis  Manganese  Company  and  the  Mis* 
8ouri  Farnace  Company,  both  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  acquired 
manganese  lands  in  the  Batesville  region.  Their  production  up 
to  September,  1890,  has  been  1700  tons  and  500  tons  respect- 
ively. 

In  1888,  Messrs.  Abbot  and  Ring,  of  Chicago,  carried  on 
operations  north  of  Batesville.    The  firm  was  later  changed  to 
Skinner  and  Abbot,  and  then  to  JohnB.  Skinner  and  Company. 
Their  production  from  June  20, 1889,  up  to  June  26,  1890,   was 
over  700  tons. 

The  Keystone  Iron  and  Manganese  Company,  and  John  B. 
Skinner  and  Company  are  now  (December  1st  1890)  the  prin- 
t^ipal  operators  in  the  Batesville  region.  Other  companies, 
as  well  as  numerous  private  individuals,  have  also  shipped  ore 
from  the  same  district,  and  further  details  are  given  in  the  de- 
Bcription  of  the  Batesville  region.  The  total  production  of  this 
region  up  to  December  31st,  1890,  has  been  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  thousand  tons,  and  probably  nearer  the  former 
figures. 

In  1888,  work  was  begun  by  the  Arkansas  Improvement 
Company  on  the  manganese  ores  of  Polk  and  Montgomery 
bounties,  in  south-western  Arkansas.  About  twenty  tons  are 
said  to  have  been  mined.  Work  was  discontinued  in  April,  1889. 
About  the  same  time  limited  mining  was  done  by  the  Capitol 
Land  and  Mining  Company  in  what  is  known  as  the  Fletcher 
Range,  in  Pulaski  county,  twelve  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Little 
fiock«  No  quantity  of  ore  was  shipped  and  operations  here  also 
have  been  abandoned. 

New  Jersey y  1870-1890 — Manganiferou^  zinc  ores  are  found 
at  Sterling  Hill  and  Franklin,  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey.  The 
residue  from  these  ores  after  the  extraction  of  the  zinc  was  used, 
in  1870,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  first  spiegeleisen  ever  made  in 
the  United  States.     It  is  still  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Missouri — Manganese  and  manganiferous  iron  ores  are  found 
in  several  places   in  the  vicinity  of  Pilot  Knob  in  the  south- 
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eaetern  part  of  Missouri  *,  and  have  been  worked  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Iron  oouDty,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Marble  at  the  Cul- 
bertson  Bank,  at  Buford  Mountain  and  elsewhere.  Manganese 
ore  has  also  been  found  near  Arcadia  in  the  same  county. 

Texas. — In  Texas,  manganese  ore  has  been  found  in  Llano 
and  Mason  counties,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  but  it  is  still 
about  sixty  miles  from  a  railway  and  none  has  yet  been  shipped. 

Nenada. — In  Nevada,  manganese  has  been  found  near  Gol- 
oonda,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Humboldt  Biver.  13^  tons  are  said  to  have  been  shipped  a  few 
years  ago  to  San  Francisco.  The  deposit  is  small  and  is  not 
worked  at  present. 

Colorado. — In  Colorado,  man^nese  has  been  found  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Gunnison  county,  but  most  of  the  localities  are  at 
present  too  far  from  railway  transportation  to  be  of  immediate 
value.  A  manganiferous  iron  ore,  however,  which  forms  the 
gangue  of  many  silver-bearing  veins  especially  of  the  Leadville 
district,  has  been  introduced,  in  the  last  few  years,  at  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  as  a  source  6f  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese.  It  is 
at  present  used  for  these  purposes  at  the  works  of  the  Colorado 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  at  that  place.  The  first  shipment  of 
this  ore,  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1890,  when  500  tons  were  sent  to  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  of  Chicago. 

Montana  and  Arizona. — A  manganiferous  gangue  is  also 
found  with  the  silver  ores  at  Butte  City,  Montana;  at  Tombstone 
Arizona,  and  in  lesser  quantities  elsewhere  in  the  Kooky  Moun- 
tains and  the  West;  but  Colorado  is  the  only  place  in  that  region 
where  the  gangue  material  has  been  used  as  a  source  of  metallic 
manganese. 

PBODUCTION  OF   MANGANESE  ORES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States  those  ores  only  are  included  as  manganese  ores 
which  contain  over  44^  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  Many 
manganiferous  iron  ores  are  found  containing  less  than   44^  per 

*  Baphael  Pampelly,  Geological  Survoy  of  BCiMouri,  Iron  Ores  and  Coal  Fields,  1872. 
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cent  of  manganese^  bat  these  are  grouped  as  a  separate  class. 
MaDganiferous  silver  ores  are  also  classed  separately.  The  pro- 
daclioQ  in  tons  of  manganese  ores  proper,  as  thus  limited,  in  the 
United  States  from  1880  to  1888  was: 

Production  of  manganese   ores  in  the  Z/ni^ed  flfto^,  1880-1888,*^ 


STATE. 

1880 

18SI 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Virginia 

8,601 

•1,800 
300 

8,295 
100 

1,200 
800 

2,982 

175 

1,000 

'  875 

5,855 
400 

400 

9,980 
800 

400 

18,745 

1,483 

2,580 

450 

20,567 

8,816 

6,041 

269 

19,885 

5,651 

9,024 

14 

17,646- 

Arkansas 

Georgia „.. 

Other  SUtes 

4,811^ 
5,56& 
1,672 

ToUl 

5,761 

4,895 

4,582 

6,155 

10,180 

23,258 

80,193 

84,521 

29,198 

The  production  of  manganese  ores  in  the  United  States 
previous  to  1880  is  very  uncertain,  but  the  following  table  will 
give  an  approximation: 


Production  of  manganese  ores  in  the  United  States j  1837-1879  :t 


STATE. 

YEARS. 

TONS. 

Virginia « 

1867  to  1879 

18,000. 
19,950. 
Probably  a  few  hundred  tons. 

Georgia.. 

1866  to  1879 „ 

Arkansas „ 

Vermont 

*000    «0   JlOf 9«*«««« •••■•*««•••••«•*•>••»«■• 

California 

1867  to  1876 

Probably  5,000  to  6,000. 
Very  Utile. 

Other  States 

The  total  production  of  the  United  States  from  1837  to 
1879  inclusive,  would  probably  not  amount  to  much,  if  any, 
over  fifty  thousand  tons.  Further  statistics  of  different 
states  and  of  individual  localities  are  given  under  the  descriptions 
of  those  places. 

*  Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  etates,  1888,  p.  125. 

t  Compiled  from  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  and  all  other  a?aiIableL 
sovrces  of  Information. 

5  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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Production  of  manganese  ores  and  tlte  richer  of  the  manganifer- 
0U8  iron  ores  in  the  United  Staies,  1888.* 


STATE. 


0 

c 

o 

■•^ 

•*» 

a 

eS 

a 

Si 

o 

.2  a 

W4 

rtr; 

►  a 

a 

^m 

Prod 

S 

Ha 
►  o 

li 

< 


Viiginl* 

Michigan *,,... 

Arkaous 

•Oallfornia 

Vermont........^ ... 

North  OaroUna.... 

•South  Carolina... 

•PennsflTaoia 

Nevada 

Tennessee 

Total. 


17,646 

$  171,848 

11,662 

87,000 

5,568 

88,126 

4,812 

.   88,582 

1,600 

180,000  1 

1,000 

5,600 

60 

160 

50 

160 

22 

225 

20 

80 

16 

48 

41,746 

$  821,709 

$9  74 
8  20 
6  86 
8  95 

•20  00 
5  50 
8  00 
8  00 
1  00 
4  00 
8  00 


$  7  70 


Of  the  above  prodaction,  most  of  that  from  Virginia 
was  maDgaoese  ore  proper,  though  a  small  part  of  it  was  man- 
ganiferous  iron  ore.  Of  the  Michigan  product  all  except  100 
tons  was  manganiferous  iron  ore,  containing  about  11  per  cent  of 
manganese.  The  100  tons  was  high  grade  manganese  ore.  All 
the  Michigan  production  came  from  the  Gogebic  range,  in  the 

■  _ 

Lake  Superior  region^  and  mostly  from  the  Colby  mine.  Most 
of  the  Georgia  production,  as  well  as  all  of  that  of  Arkansas  and 
Oalifornia,  was  manganese  ore.  Most  of  that  from  Vermont 
was  manganiferous  iron  ore.  The  product  from  Pennsylvania 
is  said  to  have  been  classed  as  manganese  ore,  though  the  price 
<][uoted  would  suggest  a  low  grade  material.  The  product  from 
the  other  states  mentioned  is  said  to  have  been  more  or  less 
mixed  with  iron. 


*  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1888,  p.  124. 
t  Value  at  San  Francisco. 
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PRODUCTION  OF    MANOANIFEROUS   IRON    ORES    IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Some  of  the  richer  maDganiferous  iron  ores  are  incladed  in 
the  manganese  prodaotions  for  1888  given  in  the  above  table, 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  explanation  which  accompanies  it. 
Large  quantities  of  ore,  however,  are  mined  which  are  consider- 
ably lower  in  manganese.  The  principal  sonrces  of  them  is  the 
<}ogebic  range,  Lake  Superior  region,  Michigan.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  production  of  that  region.  *  Most  of  the 
t>re  came  from  the  Colby  mine. 


Prodvfdion  of  manganiferous  iron  ores  in  Michigan^  1886-1888. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Ore  oontaining  between  10  and  11  per  cent  of  mjuaganeae. 
"Ore  containing  between  2  and  4  per  cent  of  manganese 

•■••••••••••»•••• 

257,000 

10,000 
200,000 

t  ll,4e2 
188,674 

Production  of  Tnanganiferous  iron  ores  in  Virginiay  Georgia,  Ver- 
mont and  Maine,  1887. 


STATE. 


TONS. 


Virginla...^^ 

ueoigia...  ..M««  •••• 

Vermont........... 

Haine .. 


1,026 

195 

481 

60 


In  1888  about  one  thousand  tons  of  manganiferous  iron  ore 
were  produced  in  Vermont. 

PRODUCTION    OF    MANGAXIFEROUS    SILVER     ORES    IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  production  of  manganiferous  silver  ores  in  the  United 
States  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  with  small  quantities  from  elsewhere  in  the  western  states. 
These  ores  are  worked  for  the  silver  they  contain.  None  are 
tised  as  a  source  of  manganese  except  in  the  case  of  certain  mines 

*  Compiled  from  figures  given  in  the  Mineral  Besouroes  of  the  United  States  for  1886 
1887,  and  1888. 

t  The  Colby  mine  also  produced  one  hundred  to  as  of  manganese  ore  proper,  which  is  not 
incladed  here,  but  is  represented  in  the  last  table. 
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at  Leadville  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado,  where   a  manganiferoos 
iron  ore  gangae  is  found  and  used  as  a  source  of  spiegeleisen. 

ProdiLction    and  value    of    manganiJerouB    silver    ores    in    the 

Rocky  MoufUains,  1882-1888. 


YEAR. 

LOCAUTY 

TONS. 

VALOK 

1886 

Froin  MontEOA  uoflo^...^....  ..••••••••.•.........•••••••••**•.••■•.•■••• 

4,268 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 

1886        ..... 

From  th6  whol6  Booky  Mountain  recton. ..■ 

$600,000 
$600,000 
$600,000 

1887 

From  the  whole  Bockj  Mountain   r«>gion 

1888 

From  the  whole  Booky  Mountain  region 

SUMMARIZED   PRODUCTION. 


Prodv^ion  and  value  of  manganese  oresy  manganiferous  iron 
ores  and  manganiferous  silver  ores  in  the  United  8tate»y 
1886-1888.* 


KIND   OF  ORE. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Pro- 
duction 

Value. 

Pro- 
duction. 

Value. 

Pro- 
duction. 

Value. 

Manganese  ores 

Manganifexons  iron  ores^ 

Manganiferoos  silrer  ores..... 

80,198 

267,000 

60,000 

$277,686 
782,460 
600,1)00 

84,624 

211,76i 

60,000 

$838,844 
600.000 
600,000 

29,198 
202,182 
60.000 

$279,416 
675,000 
600,000 

847,198 

$1,610,086 

806,276 

$1,688,844 

291,880 

$1,464,416 

The  production  in  the  above  table  is  given  in  long  tons. 

EXPORTS  OF  MANGANESE  ORES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  cjy^iderableportion  of  the  manganese 


production  of  the  Unii 
but  in  later  years  the  hoj 
and  the  exports  have  corr 
records  of  imports  into 
Germany,  as  given  in  the 
for  1888,  show  no  mention  of  shipments  from  America. 


-  1  -  -  J 


Page  68.  third  line  £n,ra  the  bottom,  for  "ship, 
ments  from  America"  read  »hifmenU  fr<m  the 
United  States. 


*  Compiled  from  statistics  in  the  Mioeral  Resouroes  of  the  United  States  for  1886, 188T 
and  1888. 
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Value  of  exports  of  manganese  ores  from  the  United  States  in 

certain  years  between  1869 — 1884.* 


Fiscal  Year  Ending  Jane  80. 


Value. 


Fiscal  Year  Eadlng  June  80. 


Value. 


1869 

1870 «.. 

1871 ^ 

1878 ^. 

1874 


848,882  00 

56,125  00 

7,760  00 

41,075  00 

9,939  00 


1876 
1876 
1878 
1888 
1884 


92,261  00 
1,080  00 
8,669  00 
6,165  00 
1,802  00 


IMPORTS  OF   MANGANESE  ORES   INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

General  statement. — ^The  imports  of  most  foreign  mangan- 
ese oredy  especially  of  manganiferoaa  iron  ores,  are  often  obscured 
among  those  of  iron  ore.*^,  so  that  accurate  statistics  are  difficult 
to  obtain.     A  general  summary,  however,  may  be  given. 

CTntil  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  Canadian  mmganese 
ores  and  the  Spanish  manganiferous  iron  ores  hive  represented 
most  of  the  raw  manganese  materials  imported  into  the  United 
States,  though  large  quantities  of  manufactured  spiegeleisen  and 
ferro* manganese  have  been  imported  ever  since  their  use  in  steel 
was  introduced  in  this  country.!  Litely,  however,  importations  of 
mang'inese  ores  from  Cuba,  Chili  and  Russia,  as  well  as  cert&in 
quantities  from  Turkey  and  Greece,  have  commenced. 

Imports  from  Canada. — The  mmganese  production  of  Canada 
comes  from  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  almost  all  imported  into  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
used  largely  in  glass-making,  in  electric  batteries,  as  a  dryer  in 
varnishes  and  in  various  other  minor  industries.  Only  small 
quantities  are  used  for  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese,  and 
even  these  amounts  are  the  low  grade  ores.  The  high  grade 
Canadian  ore  brings  too  high  a  price  for  other  purposes  to  allow 
it  to  be  applied  to  these  uses.  The  production  of  Canadian 
manganese  is  given  later  in  this  chapter.  In  1888  it  was  1,182 
ions. 


o  Minenl  Baaouroes  of  the  Uaited  SUtoi,  1883-1884,  p.  657. 
t  See  imports  of  spiegelelMD  and  ferro-maaganesti,  on  pag«  28. 
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Imports  from  i8|pam. — SpaDish  mangaDiferoas  iron  ores  wer& 
used  in  the  manafaoture  of  spiegeleisen  as  early  as  1875  at  the 
Cambria  Iron  Works,  Johnstown  Pa.,  and  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
Works,  Bethlehem,  Pa*  Large  quantities  of  ore  are  at  present 
imported  from  Spain  which  contain  from  5  to  12  or  15  per  cent 
of  manganese^  though  some  go  over  20  per  cent.  Spanish  ores 
from  Mazsarron  and  Goruguel  are  considerably  used  for  admix- 
ture with  other  ores. 

Imports  from  Ouba. — ^The  importations  of  manganese  ore^ 
from  Cuba  began  over  two  years  ago.  In  1888,  according  to  tho 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  that  year/  1,581  tona 
were  imported.  This  was  consumed  by  Carnegie  Brothers  and 
Company  at  their  works  in  Bessemer,  Pa.  Since  that  time  th& 
imports  from  Cuba  have  increased  very  much,  and  the  statistics 
for  1890  will  show  an  importation  of  several  times  as  much  as 
in  1888. 

Imports  from  Chili. — Until  lately  most  of  the  Chilian  man- 
ganese ore  has  been  exported  to  England,  but  during  the  past 
year  or  so  imports  into   the  United   States  have  commenced.. 
In  the  last  few  months  Carnegie  Brothers  and   Compiuy   have 
received  considerable  quantities  from  Chili. 

Imports  from  Russia. — The  Russian  ore  also,  until  lately^ 
has  gone  largely  to  England,  but  is  now  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  as  well.  Some  6,000  tons  of  Russian  manganese 
ore  were  imported    in   the  latter   half  of  1890. 

PRODUCTION  OF  MANaA.NB8E  ORES,  IN  AND  EXPORTS  FROM 

CANADA,    1861-1888. 

The  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  aU 
ready  stated,  produce  practically  all  the  manganese  mined  ii> 
Canada.  The  total  production,  from  the  time  work  waa 
first  commenced  in  1861  to  the  present  year  (1890),  has  probably 
been  less  than  fifty  thousand  tons.  In  former  times,  a  large  part 
of  it  was  sent  to  England ;  now  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  Only  very  little  manganese  is  consumed  in 
Canada  and  therefore  the  tables  of  exports  represent  very  closely 
those  of  .production. 
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Exports  of  manganese  ores  from  Canada,  1868-73.* 


FISCAL  YEAR. 


1868.... 
1869... 
1870... 
1871.... 
1872.... 
1878.... 


Total. 


NoTa  SooUa. 


rona. 


166 
156 
1.266 
102 
181 


1,801 


Value. 


$4,700  00 
4,695  00 
4,102  00 
1,606  00 
4,105  00 


819,110  00 


New  BruDSwick. 


Tods. 


861 
882 
146 
951 
1,075 
888 


4,206 


Yalne, 


819,019  00 

6,174  00 

8,580  00 

8,180  00 

24,495  00 

17,171  00 


$78^19  00 


TOTAL. 


Tona. 


1,017 
'  488 
1.402 
1,056 
1,206 
888 


6,007 


Vitlae. 


128,719  00 

10,869  00 

7,682  00 

9,788  00 

28,500  00 

17,171  00 


$97,729  00 


Exports  of  manganese  ores  from    Canada,  1873-86.* 


YEAR, 

NOVA  KOOTIA. 

NEVir  BRUN8W1CK. 

TOTAL. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Yalne. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1878 

1,061 

776 

194 

891 

785 

620 

1,782 

2,100 

1,504 

771 

1,018 

469 

1,607 

1,877 

$20,192  00 

16,961  00 

5,814  00 

7,816  00 

12,210  00 

5,971  00 

20,016  00 

81.707  00 
22,582  00 
14,227  00 

16.708  00 
9,085  00 

29,595  00 
27,484  00 

1,081 

782 

206 

412 

891 

626 

1.886 

2,179 

1,704 

894 

1,826 

608 

1,684 

(b)  1,818 

$20,192  00 

6 

$12  00 

200  00 

728  00 

8,699  00 

4,889  00 

7,420  00 

8,090  00 

18  022  00 

11,520  00 

8,685  00 

11,054  00 

5,054  00 

80,854  00 

16  978  00 

1875 

5,614  00 

1876 

21 
106 
106 
154 

79 
200 
123 
818 
181 

77 
(b)44l 

8,089  00* 

1877  (a)  ........ 

1878 

15,909  00 
10,860  00- 

1879.,^ 

27,486  00 
84,797  OO 

1880 

1881 

40,654  OOi 

loo4. •••••••  •••••■ 

• 
25,747  00 

25,848  00. 

20,089  00 

84,649  00 

1886 

68,888  00 

TouU 

1,769 

$105,172  00 

14,270 

$289,268  00 

16,089 

$844,440  00 

'^  Eiigene  Ooste,  Statistical  Report  on  the  Production,  Value,  Exports  and  Imports  of 
Minerals  in  Canada  during  the  Year  1886  and  Previous  Years,  p.  47;  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey  of  Canada,  Alired  R.  0.  Selwyn,  Director,  1887. 

(a)  2  tons,  valued  at  $6,  wsre  exported  from  Quebec  that  year, 

(b)  260  tons  from  Cornwallis  included  in  this  quantity  more  properly  ome  under  the 
heading  of  miueral  pigments. 
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Production  of  manganese  ores  in  Canada^  1887-1888.  * 


YEAR. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

TOTAL. 

TOOB. 

Tons. 

Tods. 

1887 

691 
88 

939K 
1.094 

1,630>^ 

1888.. ^ 

1,182 

Toitl 

779 

2,033K 

2,8 12K 

In  1890  the  total  maganese  prodaction  of  Canada  was  1,455 
tons,  valued  at  $3"2,737.t 

Production  of  manganese  in  Nova  Scotia,  1872-1890.1 


YEAR. 

TONS. 

YEAR. 

TONS. 

1872 

40 
131 

1881 

231 

1873 

1882 

205 

1874 

1883 

150 

1875 

7 

16 

97 

127 

145 

223 

1884 

302 

1876 

1885 

353 

1877 

1886 

427 

1878 

- 

1887 

691 

1879 

1888 

88 

1889 

67 

Total., 

3,300 

> 

The  product  for  1890  will  probably  not  exceed  that  of  1889. 

The  production  from  the  time  Nova  Scotia  manganese  was 
first  worked  in  1861  until  1871,  inclusive,  is  quoted  in  the  Min- 
•eral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1888,  at  1,500  long  tons. 


^  The  statistics  for  Nova  Sootia  in  this  table  have  been  kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by 
Mr.  E.  Oilpin,  Jr..  Commissioner  of  Mines  for  that  prorlDce.  Those  for  Kew  Brunswick  are 
taken  from  the  Mineral  Resonroee  of  the  United  States  for  1888. 

t  Bn^ndering  and  Mining  Journal,  January  8, 1891,  p.  18 

t  These  statistics  have  been  kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by  Mr.  E.  Glipia,  Jr.,  Oom- 
inissloner  of  Mines  for  Nova  Sootia. 
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Imports  of  manganese  ores  into  Canada.^ 


1886. 

1886. 

PROVINCE. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Founds. 

Value. 

t>ntario „ 

'Quebec 

20,158 

22,687 

1,087 

950 

$648  00 

1,123  00 

76  00 

27  00 

16,464 

29,418 

1,076 

$824  00 
1,680  00 

Nova  Scotia. „ 

New  Brunswlok 

75  0«) 

^ASOHv  !/&■«»«««  ••••«•  •••■••  ••••«••••  •••«•«••   •■••«•     •••  •••••• 

609 

26  00 

Total.... ^ 

44,882 

$  1.874  00 

47,661 

$  2,455  00 

The  produotion  of  manganese  ores  in  the  world  in  ISSS.f 


COUNTRY. 


"Caucasus  (Russia).. 

United  States 

•ChiU 

France,  (1886) 

Sweden 

Portugal 

-Spain. 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Turkey- 


Long  Tons. 


48,653 

29,198 

24,746 

7,676 

6,089 

5,688 

2,880 

1,572 

787 

669 


COUNTRY. 


Greece.. 

lUly,  (1887) 

Cuba 

NoTa  Scotia , 

New  BroDswlck 

Quebec 

Great  Britain,  (1887). 

Bosnia ,  

Holland 

Other  coantries 

ToUl 


Long  Tons. 


885 
1,652 
1,581 

106 
1,094 
3 
18,054 
4,000 
1,107 
8,114 


153,954 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States 
is  next  to  the  largest  producer  of  manganese  ore  in  the  worlds 
being  second  only  to  the  Caucasus  region  of  Russia.  It  will 
"also  be  seen  that  the  Caucasus,  the  United  States  and  Chili  pro- 
duce by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  world^s  output.  Their 
tsombined  production  in  1888  was  102,597  tons,  which  lacks  only 
thirty-nine  tons  of  being  two  thirds  of  the  total  production  of 
the  twenty  or  more  countries  represented  as  manganese  producers 
in  1888. 

^  Taken  from  the  statistical  re|K>rt  of  Eugene  Coste,  quoted  abore, 
t  Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  1888,  p.  143. 
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Imports  of  manganese  ores  into  Oreat  Britain,  Fra/nce,  Belgium. 

and  Oermany,   1888.  * 


IKPOBTED  INTO. 


Great  Britaiiu. 
France............. 

Belgiiun .......... 

Oermaoy * 


■  ••••*••  »•  •  ••••• 


Total. 


Long  Tone. 


74,906 
6,174 
1,946 
9,624 


92,649 


IHPOBTED  FBOM. 


CaacaauB,  (Biuaia}. 

Chili , 

Spain 

Porta  gal.. 

Turkey 

Italy 

Greece... 

Sweden 

Australia 

Kew  Zealand , 

Canada 

Other  countries , 

Total............. 


Long  Tont^ 


48,658 

24,746 

2,880 

5,688 

669 

886 

500 

6,089 

1,572 

787 

248 

582 


92,648 


By  comparing  this  table  with  the  preceding  one  it  will  be 
seen  that  England  is  the  largest  consumer  of  manganese  in  the 
world,  using  not  only  its  own  production,  but  also  74,906  tons 
from  outside  sources;  that  the  Uuited  States  is  not  only  the 
second  producer,  but  the  second  largest  consumer,  using  its  own 
production  as  well  as  that  of  Cuba  and  most  of  that  of  Canada. 


*  Mineral  Beaonrces  of  the  United  SUtea,  1888,  p.  148. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  ORES  OP  MANGANESE. 

HINERALOGIOAL  FORMS  OF  MANGANESE. 

The  metal  manganese  oocars  in  nature  in  a  great  number  of 
different  mineralogioal  forms,  but  the  only  ones  that  are,  accord- 
ing to  present  standards,  applioable  to  any  considerable  extent 
in  the  arts,  are  the  oxides  and  the  carbonates.  The  latter,  though* 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  small  amounts,  are  so  rarely  found  in 
large  quantities  in  America,  that  the  oxides  represent  practically 
all  the  ores  of  manganese  now  used  in  this  country.  Besides  these^ 
however,  numerous  other  manganese-bearing  minerals  are  found 
which,  either  on  account  of  their  chemical  composition,  or  their 
limited  quantity,  are  not  available  as  sources  of  manganese.  In> 
some  special  cases,  where  such  minerals  are  worked  as  a  source 
of  other  metals,  their  residue  has  been  profitably  used  for  its 
contents  of  manganese.  This  is  the  case  with  the  zinc  ores  of 
northern  New  Jersey,  which  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of 
manganese,  and,  after  the  extraction  of  the  zinc,  the  residue  is> 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen. 

The  most  common  of  the  manganese-bearing  minerals,  witb 
the  exception  of  the  oxides  and  the  carbonates,  contain  manganese 
in  the  form  of  silicates,  and  are  not  used  as  a  source  of  the  metal,  on 
account  of  their  high  percentage  of  silica.  In  some  of  these  com-^ . 
pounds,  manganese  is  the  only  metal,  but  in  most  of  them  it  is  as- 
sociated with  greater  or  less  quantities  of  iron  and  other  substances. 
The  simple  silicate  of  manganese,  known  as  rhodoniteioee  page  85),. 
is  the  most  abundant  of  this  class  of  minerals,  and  is  a  common 
constituent  of  crystalline  rocks.  Among  the  other?,  containing 
manganese  in   greater  or  less  quantities,  may  be  mentioned  the- 
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several  maoganiterous  minerals  of  the  olivioe  group,  such  as 
roepperitey  tephroiiey  friedelitey  hnebdite^  danalUe,  eLudhelvite;  the 
manganiferous  forms  of  augite,  hornblende  and  garnet;  the  man- 
ganiferous  form  of  magnesian  mica  known  as  manganophyllUe ; 
the  manganiferous  epidote  known  2iS  piedmontUe;  the  mangan- 
iferous form  oi  atauroVde,  and  the  manganiferous  minerals  in  the 
chlorite  group,  such  as procAZori^^ and  others;  the  manganiferous 
pectolite  known  as  manganopectolite,  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkan- 
sas, lately  described  by  Dr.  J.  Franuis  Williams*;  the  alumina- 
iron-manganese-lime  silicate  known  as  ilvaite  or  lievrUe  and  the 
related  mineral  known  as  ardennite;  the  beryllium-manganese- 

lime  silicate,  known  an  trimerite^  found  in  Warmland,  Sweden 
^ud  lately  described  by  Gust,  FHnk.f 

Among  minerals  containing  manganese  in  other  forms  than 
as  oxides,  carbonates  or  silicates,  may  be  mentioned  the  mono- 
sulphide  of  manganese,  alabandite  or  manganblende^  found  in 
some  of  the  silver  veins  in  the  B'jcky  Mountains,  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Nagyag,  Transylvania,  and  elsewhere;  the  disulphide, 
haueritey  from  Kalinka,  Hungary;  the  sulphates,  fauserite  ap- 
Johnite  and  boyemanite;  the  arsenide,  kaneitef  found  in  Saxony; 
the  arsenate,  ehondrarsenite/the  compounds  of  manganese,  iron 
and  other  metals  with  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  triphylUey  lithio- 
phylite  and  hureaulUe,  or  with  phosphorus  and  flourine  in  the 
form  of  triplite  and  various  related  minerals;  the  compounds  of 
manganese  and  iron  with  tungsten  in  the  form  oi  wolframite^  and 
the  compound  of  mmganese  alone  with  tungsten  in  the  form  of 
huebnerite;  the  magnesia-manganese  borate,  known  sls  pinaeio' 

litey  from  Warmland,  Sweden,  lately  described  by  Gust.  Flink.t 
Numerous  other  instances  of  manganese-bearing  minerals  might 
be  cited,||  but  those  given  are  sufficient  to  show  the  great 
variety  of  forms  under  which  the  metal  occurs,  and  though  many 
of  them  are  of  absolutely  no  value  as  sources  of  manganese, 


■> Z«it8chrif t  f .  Kr/Btallograpble  und  Mineralogie,  P.  Groth,  Leipxig,  Not.,  1890,  pp. 
•B86-889. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  866-876. 

X  Ibid.  pp.  861-865. 

il  Otben  are  mentioned  farther  on  in  this  chapter. 
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some  of  them  have  played  ao  important  part,  in  the   origin  of 
the  udefal  deposits  of  that  metal.  (See  final  chapter). 

THB   OXIDBS   OF   MANGANESB. 

General  statement, — The  most  stable  condition  of  manganese 
in  nature  is  in  the  form  of  oxides,  and,  therefore,  when  any  of  the 
other  manganese  minerals  are  decomposed  by  the  infloences  of 
surface  agencies,  they  all  tend,  sooner  or  later,  to  go  into  that 
form.  As  a  direct  result  of  this,  the  oxides  are  the  most  plenti- 
ful of  the  manganese  minerals*  They  occur  in  several  different 
forms,  varying  considerably  in  the  relative  proportions  of  man- 
ganese and  oxygen,  that  is,  in  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the 
manganese,  and  in  the  nature  ot  the  accompanying  chemically 
or  mechanically  combined  impurities.  The  most  important,  as 
regards  quantity  and  usefulness  in  the  arts,  are,  pyrolvsitey, 
psUamelanej  braunite  and  manganite;  less  important  are  hauemann" 
iU  and  toad.  Other  oxides  are  polianUe  (see  pyrolnsite),  pyro^ 
ohroUe,  chatoophanite  and  the  deep-sea  nodules  known  as  pelagite^ 

The  minerals  will  be  treated  in  the  order  named,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  somewhat  rare  polianite,  which,  on  account  of  its 
relation  to  pyrolnsite,  is  described  with  that  mineral. 

Pyrolnsite  or  black  oxide  of  manganese^  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese.— Pyrolnsite  is  a  heavy,  highly  crystalline,  iron-black 
mineral,  very  soft,  and  often  easily  crushed  in  the  fingers,  caus- 
ing a  deep  black  stain.  It  has  a  hardness  of  2  to  2.5,  a  specific 
gravity  of  4.8,  and  a  black  streak.  It  belongs  to  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system  of  crystallization  and  occurs  in  more  or  less 
modified  rectangular  prisms.  Sometimes  the  crystals  are  an 
inch  or  more  in  length,  fibrous  and  needle-shaped,  standing  up 
at  right  angles  to  the  base  on  which  they  rest,  but  more  gener- 
ally they  are  in  clusters,  radiating  more  or  less  regularly  from  a 
center;  at  others,  they  are  closely  compacted  into  a  solid  body, 
and  often  they  are  small  and  compose  a  brightly  glittering, 
granular  mass.  The  most  beautifully  crystallized  pyrolnsite 
found  in  America  is  that  from  the  Tenny  Cape  mine,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  though  well  developed  forms  are  also  found  in  Virginia, 
Georgia  and  southwestern  Arkansas. 
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In  chemical  composition^  pyrolosite  is  a  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese,  having  the  formula  MnOj,  and  containing  68.2  per  cent 
of  manganese  and  36.8  per  cent  of  oxygen,  though  it  is  never 
found  in  nature  in  this  degree  of  purity.  Peroxide  of  man- 
ganese can  readily  be  made  to  give  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and 
-on  this  property,  as  has  been  explained  more  fully  in  chapter 
III.,  depends  its  value  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine.  Its 
value  for  the  manufacture  of  s'piegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese 
depends  on  its  metallic  contents.  The  name  pyrolusite  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  pur,  fire,  and  lao,  to  wash,  nnd  refers  to 
the  use  of  the  mineral  in  freeing  glass  from  the  green  color 
^iven  to  it  by  iron.     The  name  was  given  by  Haidinger  in  1827,* 

Pyrolusite  is  supposed  in  many  cases  to  be  a  product  of  the 
alteration  of  manganite,  as  is  mentioned  further  under  the  de- 
scription of  that  mineral.  The  mineral  varvaoUe  is  an  impure 
pyrolusite. 

Polianite,—The  mineral  polianite  has  the  same  composition 
^as  a  very  pure  pyrolusite,  consisting  of  almost  absolutely  pure 
peroxide  of  manganese.  It  was  first  described  and  named  by 
Breithauptf  in  1844,  but  its  independent  position  was  established 
beyond  all  doubt  by  Professors  Edward  S.  Dana  aud  Samuel  L. 
Penfield  in  1888.|  It  is  distinguished  from  pyrolusite  by  its 
very  much  greater  hardness,  which,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Djina  and  Penfield,  is  6  to  6.6,  and  by  its  white  or 
light  steel  gray  color.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4,992  (Dana 
and  Penfield),  which  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  pyrolusite 
(4.8),  and  it  belongs  to  the  tetragonal  system  of  crystallization. 
It  is  considered  to  be  an  alteration  product  of  manganite,  and 
-crystals  of  polianite  have  been  found  in  the  hollow  interiors  of 
altered  manganite  prisms. 

Polianite  occurs  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  of  any  com- 
mercial value  as  a  manganese  ore. 

Psilomelane. — This  is  a  heavy,  black,  steel-blue  or,  more 
rarely,   greenish-black  mineral,  very  hard,  and  occurring  in  a 


•Trani.  B07.  800.  Edinbargh,  Vol.  XI.,  1827,  p.  119. 

t  Pogg.  Ann.  Vol.  LXI,  1844,  p.  191. 

X  Amer.  Jour.  Sel.,  Vol.  CXXXV.,  1888,  pp.  243-247. 
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massive  form.  It  has  a  hardaess  of  6  to  6,  a  speoifio  gravity  of  4 
to  4.4,  aod  often  shows  a  well  developed  oonphoidal  fraqtare. 
It  is  very  much  harder  than  pyrolusite,  but  can  usually  be  faintly 
scratohed  with  a  knife.  It  commonly  occurs  in  botryoidaly 
mammillary  or  kidney-shaped  masses,  and  the  name  psilomelane 
refers  to  their  smooth  surfaces,  being  derived  from  the  Greek 
words  pnlos,  smooth,  and  melaSj  black.  The  ore  on  a  fresh 
fracture,  often  shows  a  bright  steel-blue,  glossy  lustre. 

In  chemical  composition,  psilomelane  is  largely  a  peroxide 
of  manganese  with  variable  amounts  of  water,  potash  and  baryta. 
The  water  is  sometimes  absent  altogether,  and  at  others,  is  pres- 
ent to  the  extent  of  over  six  per  cent.  The  potash  is  equally 
variable,  and  sometimes  composes  over  four  per  cent  of  the  min- 
eral. The  baryta,  though  occasionally  absent,  is  generally  found 
in  greater  or  less  quantities,  varying  from  0.10  per  cent  to  over 
17  per  cent  of  the  mass.  By  some  mineralogists,  the  potash  and 
baryta  are  supposed  to  be  mechanical  admixtures,  and  by  others 
they  are  considered  to  be  in  chemical  combination,  forming  the 
base  of  a  compound  in  which  a  part  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
acts  as  the  acid.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  under  what 
conditions  they  are  present,  as  psilomelane  occurs  in  the 
massive  form,  and  therefore  it  is  always  doubtful  whether  any 
specimen  is  a  perfectly  pure  sample  of  the  mineral.  The  con- 
tents of  manganese  vary  according  to  the  percentages  of  other 
ingredients,  and  range,  when  the  ore  is  pure,  from  forty-five  to 
sixty  per  cent. 

Psilomelane  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  manganese 
ores  found  in  nature,  and  it  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
almost  everywhere  that  pyrolusite  is  found.  The  mode  of 
occurrence  of  psilomelane  and  pyrolusite  in  nature  leads  to 
the  belief  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  two  minerals  are 
closely  related.  Both  frequently  form  part  of  the  same  mass, 
blending  into  each  other  without  any  sharp  line  of  separation, 
and  it  is  common  to  have  an  incrustation  of  crystals  of  pyrolu- 
site radiating  from  a  kernel  of  psilomelane,  or  else  similar  crys- 
tals lining  the  interior  of  a  geode  of  psilomelane.  Such  associ- 
ations are  frequently  seen  in  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  elsewhere. 
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Frequently  Deets  of  solitary  crystals  of  pyrolasite  are  scattered' 
through  the  pislomelane,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  the  two  minerals 
occur  together,  they  are  generally  associated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  suggest  the  possible  derivation,  by  chemical  alteration,  of  the 
pyrolusite  from  the  psilomelane.  Another  fact  leading  to  the 
same  supposition,  is  that,  in  the  case  of  a  bedded  deposit,  it  often 
happens  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  chemical  action  which 
has  gone  on,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  pyrolusite  as  com- 
pared with  psilomelane.  Such  evidence  as  these  facts  afford^ 
however,  is  of  but  little  value  without  the  further  evidence  of 
mineralogical  investigation. 

Braunite. — This  is  a  heavy,  black,  or  brownish-black  mineral^ 
very  hard,  occurring  in  both  the  massive  and  crystalline  forms^ 
with  a  dark  brown  streak  and  a  submetallic  lustre.  It  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  4.8,  and  a  hardness  of  6-6.5,  being  often  too  hard 
to  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  When  crystallized,  it  belongs  to 
the  tetragonal  system,  and  frequently  occurs  in  the  form  of 
pyramids. 

In  chemical  composition,  braunite  is  an  anhydrous  oxide, 
generally  containing  silica,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  over  8  per 
cent.  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  in  his  System  of  Mineralogy,  fifth 
edition,  thinks  that  the  silica  is  in  chemical  combination  with  the 
oxide  of  manganese. 

Braunite  is  also  considered  by  some  mineralogists  to  be  some- 
times simply  an  anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  having  the 
formula  MnjOj  and  containing  silica  as  a  mechanical  admixture. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  silica  when  present,  is  undoubtedly  in 
chemical  combination  with  the  manganese.  This  has  been  clearly 
proved  by  the  late  investigation  of  pure  crystals  of  braunite,  by 
Dr.  S.  L.  Penfield.  Silica,  however,  is  not  invariably  present 
in  braunite,  and  samples  have  been  analyzed  which  were  almost 
entirely  free  from  it.*  When  pure,  braunite  contains  an  average 
of  sixty-nine  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  but  it  is  never  found 
in  this  degree  of  purity  in  nature. 

Manganite. — This  is  a  heavy,   black  mineral,   sofler  than 

*  For  a  farther  disciistioa  of  braunite  see  the  description  of  the  manganese  ores  of  the 
BatesTille  region,  ArkansaSi  in  chapter  VII. 
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brannite,  but  harder  than  pyrolasite,  sometimes  massive,  some- 
times crystalline,  and  has  a  brown  or  black  streak.  Its  specific- 
gravity  is  4  3  to  4.4,  and  its  hardness  is  4  to  4.6.  It  is  easily- 
scratched  with  a  knife.  It  belongs  to  the  orthorhombic  systemi 
of  crystallization,  and  freqaentiy  occurs  in  strongly  striated 
prisms.  It  is  found  at  Tenny  Cape;  Cheverie,  Walton,  and  other 
places  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  Markhamville,  and  elsewhere  in 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  pyrolusite  and 
psilomelane*  It  probably,  also,  occurs  among  some  of  the  ores 
of  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Arkansas. 

In  chemical  composition,  manganite  is  a  hydrous  sesquiox- 
ide  of  manganese,  having  the  formula  MnjOj.HjO  and  contain- 
ing 62.5  per  cent  of  manganese,  27.3  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and 
10.2  per  cent  of  water.  When  the  water  is  removed  from  man- 
ganite, it  changes  to  pyrolusite,  hausmannite  or  braunite,  and  in> 
some  cases  these  minerals,  as  found  in  nature,  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  altered  manganite.  This  is  especially  true  of  pyro- 
lusite, which,  in  many  cases,  is  a  pseudomorph  after  manganite. 
Crystallized  specipiens  have  been  found  in  which  the  crystals  at 
one  end  had  the  composition  of  manganite,  while  those  at  the 
other,  though  of  the  same  form,  were  composed  of  pyrolusite. 
Consequently,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pyrolusite,  in  some 
cases,  has  been  derived  from  manganite,  but  whether  it  is 
always  derived  from  it  is,  as  yet,  in  doubt. 

Hausmannite. — This  is  a  heavy,  brownish-black  mineral, 
massive  or  crystalline,  harder  than  manganite,  but  softer  than 
some  forms  of  braunite.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.7  and  its  hard- 
ness  5  to  5.6.  It  can  be  faintly  scratched  with  a  knife.  It  be- 
longs to  the  tetragonal  system  of  crystallization,  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  form  of  pyramids.     It  is  rare. 

In  chemical  composition,  hausmannite  has   the  formula,  ac- 
cording to  Dana,  *  of  2Mn0.MnO2 .     When  pure    it  contains 
72.1  percent  of  manganese,  29.9  percent  of  oxygen,  though  it  is 
never  found  in  nature  in  this  state  of  purity.     A  zinc-bearing 
hausmannite,  known  as  hetearolite^  occurs  at  Sterling  Hill,  N.  J. 

•  System  of  Mineralogy,  fifth  edition,  p.  162. 
6  Geological,  Vol.  I.,  1890. 
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Wad,  or  bog  manganese. — This  is  a  low  grade,  Hgbt,  earthy^ 
brown  or  black  ore,  varying  from  a  soft,  loose,  porous  mass  to  a 
very  bard  variety,  which  can  hardly  be  scratched  with  a  knife* 
The  soft  variety,  however,  is  the  most  common  form.  It  is 
never  crystalline.  Its  hardness  is  from  1  to  6,  and  its  specific^ 
fijravity  from  3  to  4. 

The  chemical  composition  of  wad  is  very  variable.  It  is 
essentially  an  impure  peroxide  of  manganese,  containing  from 
fifteen  to  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  metal,  mechanically  mixed 
with  different  quantities  of  other  ingredients.  It  contains  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and,  in  fact,  is 
often  mixed  with  so  much  of  that  material  that  it  blends  into  a 
bog  iron  ore.  It  contains  a  very  variable  and  often  a  very  large 
quantity  of  water,  from  less  than  ten  per  cent  to  over  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  It  frequently  contains  cobalt,  and  sometimes 
nickel.  The  mineral  aabolite  is  a  wad  with  large  quantities  of 
oxide  of  cobalt,  sometimes  running  up  to  as  much  as  thirty-two 
per  cent.  The  common  wad,  however,  contains  much  less.  A 
sample  from  Long  Gully,  near  Bungonia,  New  South  Wales, 
was  found  by  Dr.  Thomson*  to  contain  1.57  per  cent  of  cobalt, 
and  0.36  per  cent  of  nickel.  A  cousiderable  quantity  of  copper 
is  often  found  in  wad,  and  a  variety  containing  from  four  to 
eighteen  per  cent  is  known  as  lampadite  or  cupreous  manganese* 
Seissacherite  is  a  form  of  wad  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
water;  and  groroUUe  is  another  name  for  ordinary  wad. 

Wad  sometimes  occurs  in  irregular  masses  in  clay,  and  some- 
times as  a  solid  bed,  often  several  feet  thick*  It  is  found  in 
connection  with  rocks  of  almost  all  geologic  ages,  but  is  usually 
a  secondary  product,  and  does  not  always  represent  a  material 
laid  down  in  its  present  form  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of 
these  rocks.  This  is  especially  true  with  the  older  formations 
and  noticeably  so  with  crystalline  rocks,  where  wad  often  occu- 
pies hollows  and  basins  in  their  surfaces  and  has  come  from  the 
disintegrating  of  either  some  of  the  other  oxide  ores  already  de- 
scribed, or,  more  generally,  of  the  various  silicates  of  manganese^ 
and  occasionally  of  the  carbonate. 

*  Ure'8  Diet.  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  Vol.  IV.,  Supplement,  1878« 
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Wad  is  too  low  grade  and  contains  too  many  injarions 
impurities  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  manganese^  or  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine.  It  is  occasionally  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  black  or  brown  paint,  and  in  some  places  there 
is  a  considerable  local  consumption  of  it  for  this  purpose. 

The  black  arborescent  figures,  known  as  dencln^y  frequently 
«een  lining  the  sides  of  cracks,  joints  and  faults,  are  often,  or 
-even  generally,  manganese  in  the  Mm  of  wad  or  some  other 
oxide.  Some  of  them,  however,  especially  the  brown  dendrites, 
•are  formed  of  iron  oxides.  They  have  all  been  deposited  from 
waters  carrying  manganese  or  iron,  or  both,  in  solution,  and 
percolating  through  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  The  figures  in 
moss-agates  are  due  to  the  same  substances  occupying  a  moss- 
like form   instead  of  the  branching  form  observable  elsewhere. 

PyrochroiU.— This  is  a  white  mineral  having  the  composi- 
tion of  a  hydrous  protoxide  of  manganese  and  the  formula 
MnOgHj.  It  is  very  rare  and  is  not  found  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  be  of  any  commercial  importance.  It  occurs  at  Sterling  Hill 
und  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  and  in  Sweden. 

Chalcophanite. — This  is  a  hydrous  oxide  of  manganese  and 
zinc,  of  a  bluish-  or  iron-black  color  and  a  chocolate-brown 
streak.  It  occurs  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  and  in  stal- 
actiticand  plumose  masses.  It  is  about  ae  hard  as  some  vari- 
eties of  pyrolusite,  being  rated  at  2,6.  It  is  sQpposed  to  be  the 
product  of  decomposition  of  the  mineral  franktinite,  9,ud  is  found 
in  the  zinc  deposits  of  Sterling  Hill,  New  Jersey. 

Pelagite, — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  manganese  nodules 
found  in  the  deep-sea  dredgings.  They  consist  of  a  mixture, 
probably  a  mechanical  one,  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  ses- 
t}uioxide  of  iron,  with  silica,  alumina  and  water.  The  per- 
<;entage  composition  is  approximately  as  follows  : 

Peroxide  of  manganese 40.00  per  cent. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 27.00   **      " 

Silica 14.00   "      " 

Alumina 4.00   "      '* 

Water  (at  red  heat) 13.00   "      " 

(  Water  below  100°  C,  24.5  per  cent.) 
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CARBONATES  OF   MANGANESE. 

Rhodochroaite. — The  simple  carbonate  of  manganese  is  known 
as  rhodochrosite  or  diallogite^  Its  characteristic  color^  when 
freshly  broken,  is  pink  or  light  rose- red,  and  hence  the  name  rodq* 
ehroaUe,  from  the  Greek  adjective,  rodochroos^  meaning  rose-coK 
ored.  This  color,  however,  fades  on  exposure  to  the  air  and 
becomes  white  or  baff,  and  in  cases  even  darker,  as  a  result  of  the 
partial  oxidation  of  the  mineral.  It  is  easily  scratched  with  a 
knife,  having  a  hardness  of  8.5  to  4.5.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
3.4  to  3.7.  It  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  and  is  often 
found  in  beautiful  pink  rhombohedrons. 

It  contains,  when  theoretically  pure,  88.6  per  cent  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  61.4  percent  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  which 
is  equal  to  47.56  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  It  is  never, 
however,  found  in  nature  in  this  degree  of  purity. 

This  ore  is  very  generally  distributed,  but  is  usually  in 
small  quantities,  and  is  not  mined  as  a  source  of  manganese  any- 
where in  America.  It  is  found  in  many  of  the  silver  veins  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  Butte  City,  Montana,  when  the 
water  level  of  the  country  is  reached,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and 
silicate  of  manganese  often  forms  a  large  part  of  the  gangue  ma- 
terial. Above  the  water  level,  the  manganese  is  in  the  form  of 
oxides.  In  the  ^^n  Juan  Mountains,  in  southwestern  Colorado^ 
beautiful  crystals  of  rhodochrosite  are  frequently  found.  Dr. 
T.  S.  Hunt  describes  carbonate  of  manganese  in  the  dolomites 
of  Eastern  Canada,  and  as  interbedded  lenticular  strata  asso- 
ciated with  silicate  of  manganese  in  the  crystalline  schists  of  New 
England.  It  is  also  described  by  Dr.  Hunt  in  slates  of  probably 
Silurian  age  at  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland.*  It  is  a  very 
common  ingredient  of  limestones  of  all  ages,  though  almost  al- 
ways in  very  small  quantities.  As  will  be  shown  under  the 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  manganese  ores  in  the  final  chapter 
of  this  volume,  the  carbonate  is  probably  the  original  form  of 
many  of  the  oxide  ores  now  worked  as  a  source  of  manganese. 

AnkerUe, — This  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron^ 
frequently  containing  manganese. 

•  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  1869,  Vol.  XXYIII.,  p.  874. 
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Manganoocddte. — This  is  a  lime-maDganese  carbonate  and 
mnoh  rarer  than  the  simple  carbonate  of  manganese. 

SILICATES  OF   MANGANESE. 

Rhodonite. — The  simple  silicate  of  manganese  is  known  as 
rhodonite  or  manganese  spar.  Its  characteristic  color  is  flesh- 
red  or  pink,  and  hence  the  name*  rhodonite^  from  the  Greek 
rhodon,  a  rose.  Sometimes,  however,  when  impure,  it  is  yellow, 
brown,  or  even  green.  It  is  very  often  blackened  on  the  ontside 
by  oxidation.  It  has  a  colorless  streak,  a  vitreous  lustre,  a  spe-> 
cific  gravity  3.4  to  8.7  and  is  transparent  to  opaque.  It  is  hard 
•and  oiten  cannot  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  Its  hardness  is  6.5 
to  6.5.  It  belongs  to  the  triclinic  system  of  crystallization,  though 
it  is  usually  found  in  the  massive  form. 

In  chemical  composition,  rhodonite  has  the  formula,  when 
pure,  MnSiOs ,  containing  45.9  per  cent  of  silica,  and  54.1  per 
cent  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  equal  to  41.90  per  cent  of  metallic 
manganese. 

On  exposure  to  surface  influences,  rhodonite  becomes  ox- 
idized and  converted  into  one  or  more  of  the  black  oxides  already 
described.  Sometimes  this  alteration  has  penetrated  the  mass 
down  to  the  water  level  of  the  country,  where  usually  the  pure 
silicate  is  found.  Generally,  however,  the  change  is  much  more 
superficial,  and  the  oxidation  runs  down  into  the  deposit  along 
joint  cracks  and  fissures,  only  partially  altering  it  and  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  pink  or  brown  material,  cut  up  by  a  net- work 
of  intersecting  straight  or  irregular  black  lines.  From  this  the 
.  oxidation  increases  until  the  whole  mass  ha<3  a  black  color, 
studded  here  and  there  with  lighter  colored  kernels  of  unaltered 
silicate,  and,  eventually,  even  these  disappear. 

Rhodonite  is  sometimes  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  is  not  used  as  a  source  of  manganese  on  account  of  its  very 
large  percentage  of  silica.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the -glaze 
on  potUry,  and  to  give  a  violet  tint  to  glass.  Also,  the  pure, 
finely  colored  varieties  are  used  as  ornamental  stones,  and  are 
sometimes  cut  for  gems.     Its  consumption,  however,   is  small. 
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Rhodonite  frequently  occurs  M^ith  the  carbonate  of  manganese* 
at  the  localities  mentioned  under  that  heading.  It  is  a  common^ 
mineral  in  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  sometimes  forming^ 
interbedded  lenticular  layers,  and  sometimes  occurring  in  veins. 
In  some  of  the  silver  veins  of  Butte  City,  Montana,  and  in  Colo- 
rado and  other  places,  it  often  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
gangue  material.  It  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  New  £n« 
gland,  at  Plainfield  and  Cummington,  Mass.;  at  Blue  Hill^ 
Maine,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.. 

Bustamite. — This  is  a  silicate  of  manganese  containing  9  to 
16  per  cent  of  lime,  which  replaces  part  of  the  manganese.  It 
often  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  and,  from  the  presence  of  this, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  part  of  the  lime  replacing  the 
manganese  has  resulted  from  partial  alteration.  * 

Fowlerite. — This  is  a  zinc-bearing   rhodonite. 
Tephroite. — This  is  a  manganese  olivine,   having  the   formula 
Mn2  Si04 .      It  occurs  at  Sterling  Hill^  New   Jersey.     Other 
silicates  have  already  been  mentioned  on  page  76. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ORES  CONTAINING  MANGANESE. 

Intimate  asaodation  of  oandea  of  manganese, — As  already 
stated,  the  oxides  are  the  only  ores  of  manganese  in  this  country^ 
so  &r  as  yet  known,  which  are  commercially  important  as  a 
source  of  the  metal.  These  are  rarely  found  singly,  being  al« 
most  always  associated  with  greater  or  less  quantities  of  each 
other.  The  one  variety  blends  into  the  other,  and  it  is  often 
impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  separation  between  them* 
So  intimate  a  mixture  is  often  found,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide^ 
without  a  very  careful  analysi.^i,  to  which  variety  a  certain  ore 
should  be  assigned.  It  only  too  often  occurs  that  in  mentioning 
manganese  ores,  the  names  of  the  various  oxides  are  most  indis-^ 
criminately  applied  without  any  evidence  at  all  that  the  appella- 
tion is  properly  used.  The  most  marked  difference  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  ores  is  their  crystalline  or  massive  character* 
Pyrolusite  is  always    crystalline,  and    psilomelane  is  massive^ 

*  J.  D.  Dftoa,  System  of  Mineralogy,  fifth  edition,  p.  226. 
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while  braunite  and  manganite  are  sometimes  crystalline  and 
sometimes  massive.  Therefore,  in  the  descriptions  of  different 
localities  given  in  future  chapters,  wherever  detailed  analyses 
are  not  obtainable  and  there  is  any  doubt  concerning  the  exact 
mineralogical  composition  of  an  ore,  it  is  referred  to  simply  as 
crystalline  or  massive,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  former  including 
pyrolusite  and  the  crystalline  forms  of  braunite  and  manganite, 
or  even  admixtures  of  two  or  more  of  the  three  forms;  the  latter 
including  psilomelane  and  the  massive  forms  of  braunite  and 
manganite,  or  admixtures  of  two  or  more  of  them. 

Manganese  with  iron,  silver  and  zinc. — Not  only  are  the 
oxides  of  manganese  mixed  with  each  other,  but  they  are  often 
associated  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  form- 
ing  a  ferruginous  manganese  ore;  or,  when  the  iron  predominates, 
a  manganiferous  iron  ore.  Sometimes  manganese  ores  contain 
considerable  quantities  of  silver,  and  are  more  valuable  for  their 
contents  of  that  metal  than  for  their  manganese  contents.  In 
some  places  also,  as  in  northern  New  Jersey,  manganiferous  zinc 
ores  occur,  which  are  valuable  for  both  their  zinc  and  manganese* 
These  varieties  of  manganiferous  ores  have  become  so  important 
in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  necessary  to  divide  manganese 
bearing  ores  into  four  classes,  differing  considerably  in  their  in- 
gredients and  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  They  are^ 
manganese  ores  proper,  manganiferous  iron  ores,  manganiferoits 
silver  ores  and  manganiferous  zinc  ores, 

MAGANESE  ORES  PROPER. 

These  have  already  been  described,  and  do  not  require 
further  mention.  As  already  stated,  they  consist  of  various  ox- 
ide s  of  the  metal  more  or  less  intimately  mixed,  and,  in  some 
rare  cases,  are  represented  by  carbonates, 

MANGANIFEROUS   IRON  ORES. 

Generally,  manganese  ores  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  iron 
and  frequently  the  latter  increases  in  quantity  until  it  forms  the 
predominating  feature  of  the  ore^  at  times  almost  totally  replac- 
ing the  manganese.  Between  the  two  extremes  of  a  manganese 
ore  with  a  little  iron  and  an  iron  ore   with  a  little   manganese^ 
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there  are  all  stages  of  admixture  of  the  two  materials.  The 
iron  in  manganiferous  iron  ore  may  be  in  almoi^t  any  of  the  com- 
mon forms  of  iron  ores,  such  as  brown  hematite  and  other  forms 
of  limonite,  red  hematite,  specular  ore^  magnetic  ore,  and  spathic 
ore. 

Sometimes  the  iron  and  manganese  are  intimately  mixed, 
•60  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  mas^,  resem- 
bling an  iron  ore  wheu  the  iron  is  in  the  preponderance,  and  a 
manganese  ore  when  manganese  predominates.  In  such  cases  there 
appears  to  be  no  tendency  to  combine  in  any  one  fixed  propor- 
tion. When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  both  the  iron  and  the 
manganese  in  many  deposits  of  manganiferous  iron  ore,  especially 
in  manganiferous  brown  hematites,  were,  probably,  originally  in 
the  form  of  carbonates,  and  that  carbonate  of  iron  and  of  man- 
ganese, being  isomorphous  substances,  can  replace  each  other  in 
all  pro])ortions,  the  variable  quantities  of  the  two  metals  in  the 
oxide  ores  that  have  been  derived  from  the  carbonates  is  not 
extraordinary.  At  other  times,  the  manganese  occurs  as  nests 
of  crystals  in  hematite,  or  as  nodules  of  massive,  hard  ore,  and 
also  as  inclusions  of  a  dull  black  or  brown  earthy  wad,  the 
latter  being  well  seen  in  some  of  the  brown  hematite  of  the 
Londonderry  mines,  Nova  Scotia.  In  Virginia,  very  common 
occurrences  are  interstratified  layers  of  hematite  and  manganese, 
either  blending  into  each  other  or  separated  by  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation.  In  such  cases,  the  iron  ore  is  always  in  the  larger 
quantities  and  the  more  continuous  deposit^:;  while  the  mangan- 
ese is  often  represented  by  thin  lenticular  beds,  disconnected 
pockets  or  irregularly  disseminated  nodules.  In  southwestern  Ar- 
kansas, a  stalactitic  ore  is  found  in  which  the  interiors  of  the  stalac- 
tites are  hematite,  and  the  exteriors  are  massive  manganese  ore; 
also,  geodes,  with  an  outside  incrustation  of  brown  hematite  and 
an  inside  layer  of  manganese  ore,  are  found  in  parts  of  the  same  re- 
gion. Such  occurrences  may  be  due  to  the  different  character  of  the 
metalliferous  solution  which  affected  the  rocks  at  different  times; 
but,  as  is  shown  under  thej discussion  of  the  origin  of  manganese 
ores,  it  is  possibly  also  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the  different 
methods  of  solution  and  redeposition  of  the  two  metals. 
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The  principal  regions  where  the  manganiferoas  iron  ores 
are  found,  are  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  and  in  smaller  quantities  in  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  many  other  places.  Extensive  deposits  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  Gunnison  Connty,  Colorado.  The  Lake  Su- 
perior region,  however  is  the  principal  source  of  this  ore  at 
present,  especially  the  Colby  mine,  in  the  Gogebic  range,  Mich^ 
igan.  This  mine  produces  nearly  all  that  is  mined  in  the  United 
States.  Statistics  of  production  have  already  been  given  on 
page  67.  The  ore  is  a  red  hematite  containing  from  one  to 
thirty  three  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  The  latter 
i^mount  is,  however,  rare  in  this  region,  and  the  usual  quantity 
varies  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  though  11,662  tons  of  the 
1888  product  contained  eleven  per  cent. '  The  manganifer- 
ous  iron  ores  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  are  usually  brown 
hematite,  though  sometimes  red  hematite  and  magnetic  varieties 
also  occur. 

No  sharp  line  of  division  can  be  drawn  between  mangan- 
ese ores  proper  and  manganiferous  iron  orefl.  The  one  class 
blends  into  the  other,  and  any  ilivision  must  be  arbitrary.  The 
use  of  such  ores  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese  is  not  a  case,  such  as  the  chemical  uses  of  manganese, 
where  an  ore,  containing  under  a  certain  percentage  of  the  desired 
ingredient,  is  unmarketable.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  manganif- 
erous iron  ores,  free  from  deleterious  ingredients  find  a  ready 
market,  the  higher  grade  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and 
ferro-manganese,  and  the  lower  grade  for  the  manufacture  of  low- 
manganese  pig  or  of  ordinary  pig  iron.  The  manganiferous  iron 
ores  low  in  manganese  are  sold  simply  as  iron  ores,  and  the 
manganese  in  them  is  either  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  iron  or, 
when  under  certain  percentages,  is  not  paid  for  at  all. 

It  has  not  been  within  the  scope  of  time  and  means  available 
for  this  report,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  manganifer- 
ous iron  ores  in  the  various  regions  of  the   United   States,   but 
-Beveral  localities  that  have  been  visited  are  described  with  the 
manganese  ores  of  various  states. 
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MANGANIFEROUS  SILVER  OBES« 

Manganiferous  silver  ores  are  a  oharacteristio  feature  of  maDjr 
of  the  metalliferous  veins  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  especially  of 
Butte  City^  Montana;  Leadville,  Colorado;  and  Tombstone^ 
Arizona.  Above  the  water  level  of  the  country^  the  manganese 
usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  of  the  oxides  alrea'djr 
described;  below  the  water  level,  the  oxides  very  often^  especially 
at  Butte  City^  pass  into  the  carbonate  (rhodochrosite)  )Eind  the 
silicate  (rhodonite).  The  last  two  minerals  doubtless  represent 
the  original  condition  of  the  oxides^  which  have,  by  the  action 
of  surface  influences,  assumed  their  present  oxidized  condi- 
tion. 

The  various  forms  of  manganese,  in  manganiferous   silver 
ores,  are  associated  in  different  places,   with   different   gangues:. 
sometimes  with  a  highly  siliceous  gangue  of  almost  pure  quartz, 
or  with  a  highly  calcareous  one;  sometimes  with  an  iron  ore,  form- 
ing a  manganiferous  iron  ore  gangue;  and  at  still  others  the  man- 
ganese minerals  themselves  comprise   the  larger   part   of  the 
gangue.     At  Butte   City,    manganese    sometimes    forms   over 
fifty  per  cent  of  the   gangue,   and   from   this   it  decreases   to> 
less  than  twenty   per  cent.     At  Leadville^  the   manganese  and 
iron  often  form  almost  the  whole  gangue,   and   the  analysis   of 
seventeen  samples   of  this  used  at  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron^ 
Company's  works  as  a  source  of  speigeleisen,  show   9.8  -to   over 
51  per  cent  of  manganese,  and  from  1.83  to  over  48  per  cent   of 
iron.     At  Tombstone,  the  manganiferous    ores  contain   from 
ten  to  over  thirty  per  cent  of  manganese. 

In  these  manganiferous  gangue  materials,  the  silver  occurs, 
in  many  different  forms,  and  in  quantities  varying  from  so  small 
that  it  hardly  pays  to  work  them,  up  to  many  dollars  per  ton  in. 
value.  Sometimes  it  occurs  as  chloride,  and  at  other  times  as* 
metallic  silver  or  as  argentiferous  zinc  blende,  and  also  in  other 
forms.  These  ores  also  frequently  contain  limited  quantities  of' 
gold,  lead,  copper,  antimony  and  other  metals. 

Very  few  of  such  manganiferous  ores  are  used  as  a  source  of 
manganese,  since  their  silver  contents  are   more  valuable  than^ 
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their  mangaDiferous  contentp,  and^  as  they  cannot  be  ased  as  a 
source  of  both  materials^  they  are^  of  coarse,  devoted  to  the  most 
profitable  purpose.  In  fact^  even  if  they  were  not  of  value  as  a 
source  of  silver  it  is  probably  in  very  few  cases  that  they 
are  in  sufficient  quantities  and  of  such  quality  as  to  be  useful  as 
a  source  of  manganese,  Leadville  and  a  few  other  places  in 
Colorado  are  exceptions  to  this,  and  there  the  manganiferous 
gangue  is  separated  from  the  silver  ores  and  shipped  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  speigeleibcn.  But,  though  elsewhere  the  ore  is  not  used 
for  such  purposes,  the  manganese  oxides  in  it  are  of  value  in 
smelting  the  ore  for  its  silver,  as  they  play  the  part  of  iron  as  a 
fluxing  material.  The  manganese  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  unit,  the  same  price  as  is  paid  for  iron,  and  the  orea 
containing  it  are  valued  for  admixture  with  other  more  refractory 
ores. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  principal  region  of  manganifer- 
ous silver  ores  in  the  United  States,  but  these  ores  are  also  found 
in  Nevada  and  elsewhere.  In  fact,  silver  in  very  small  quan- 
tities is  a  very  common  constituent  of  many  of  the  manganese 
oxides,  not  only  in  vein  deposits,  but  also  in  bedded  ores.  Thus, 
a  sample  of  manganese  ore  from  Tenney  Cape,  Nova  Scotia^  ia 
said  by  Professor  H.  How  *  to  have  assayed  five  dollars  per  ton 
in  silver;  the  bedded  manganese  deposit  near  Golconda,  Nevada, 
is  said  to  afford  three  dollars  per  ton  in  silver,  and  the  ore  of  the 
Spiller  manganese  mine  in  Mason  county,  Texas,  was  once> 
worked  as  a  source  of  the  same  metal. 

MANGANIFEBOXrS  ZING  ORES. 

Manganese  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  the  zinc  ores  af 
Sterling  Hill  and  Franklin,  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey.  Th& 
zinc  minerals  are  mostly  franklinite,  an  iron-manganese-zinc  ox- 
ide; zincite,  a  zinc  oxide  generally  containing  more  or  less  man- 
ganese; and  willemite,  a  silicate  of  zinc.  These  minerals  are 
associated  with  each  other  in  varying  proportions,  and  occur 
with  calcitein  a  white  crystalline  limestone.  In  the  same  region 
are  found  other  manganese-bearing  minerals  in  smaller  quantities^ 

*  London,  Edlnbargh  and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  March  1866. 
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sach  as  fowlerite,  a  zinciferous  silicate  of  mangaDese;  tephroite, 
a  silicate  of  maaganese;  roepperite,  an  iroa- manganese-zinc  sil- 
icate; and  chalcophanite  (Sterling  Hill),  a  hydrous  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  zinc. 

The  ores  are  mined,  primarily,  as  a  source  of  zinc,  bul,  after 
the  extraction  of  that  metal,  the  residuum,  known  as  ^^clinker'', 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen.  The  crude  ore  is 
heated  in  a  furnace  and  the  zinc  is  volatilized  and  collected  in 
the  form  of  oxide.  The  percentage  of  manganeHC  in  the  residuum 
is  increased  over  that  in  the  ore  by  the  removal  of  the  zinc  and 
frequently  amounts  to  12  to  16  per  cent. 

The  composition  of  the  ore  and  of  the  residuum  are  given 
in  the  first  two  tables  below.  The  ores  as  miued,  however^  are 
mixtures  in  varying  proportions  of  the  minerals  mentioned  above, 
mostly  franklinite,  zincite  and  willemite  with  calcite,  and  there- 
fore do  not  represent  the  composition  of  any  one  mineral. 
Analyses  which  do  show  such  compositions  arc,  therefore,  also 
given. 

Analyses  of  manganiferous  zinc  ores  of  New  Jersey.* 


Mftngaaeae  protoxide  (MnOj. 

Iron  aeaqaioxide  (FotOa) 

Alumina  (AltO,)  

Zinc  oxide  (ZqO) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Silica   (SiO,) 


Metallic  manganeie. 

Metallio  IroD 

Metallic  zinc 


15.84 

81.41 

.21 

82.83 

6.09 


10.21 


12.27 
21.98 
26.84 


16.46 

81.68 

.80 

84.07 

4.06 

.21 

9.91 


12.76 
22.14 
27.84 


17.68 
27.54 

.24 

86.88 

2.01 

.77 
11.06 


18.60 
19.28 
28.78 


15.66 

80.46 

.09 

27.16 

8.46 

.91 

10.28 


12.12 
21.82 
21.79 


16.96 

80.86 
1.16 

26.84 
7.15 
1.09 

10.88 


12.86 
21.26 
21.14 


12.80 
80,83 
.67 
29.42 
12.66 


4.86 


9.53 
21.28 
28.61 


12.21 
80.18 


27.12 

12.6S 

1.69 

448 


9.46 
21.09 
21.76 


18.09 

27.62 

.64 

28.38 

14.87 

1.98 

6.16 


1L.13 
19.88 
18.76 


17.81 
27.20 

.67 
22.94 
11.46 

.74 
9.78 


1879 
19.04 
18.41 


<■  Quoted  in  Mineral  Reaouroes  of  the  United  Slates,  1885,  p.  887,  from  Geo.  S.  Stone, 
Engineer  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 
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AnaJyaes  of  ^^clinker^^from  manganiferovs  zinc  ores  of  New  Jersey.^ 


Hangancrae  protoxide  (MnO). 
iTon  sesqulozide  (FotOt) ....... 

Alumina  (AliO,) 

Zinc  oxide  (ZnO) 

liine(OaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Silica  (SIO,) 

Pboephoras 


Metallic  manganeee.. 

Metallic  iron 

Metallic  Bine 


17.83 
88.21 

2.26 
10.74 
11.96 

2.80 
19.97 
.087 


18.82 

28.26 

8.62 


16.22 

81.06 
6.86 
6.98 

10.78 
2.67 

25.02 


12.56 

21.74 

5.60 


15.66 

88.84 
8.24 
4.98 

11.04 
1.84 

28.47 


12.18 

28.69 

8.17 


18.90 

86.16 
6.94 
4.06 

11.81 
1.98 

18.14 


14  64 

25.80 

8.26 


21.03 
31.06 
5.98 
7.84 
7.60 
4.01 
21.2» 


16.29 

21.74 

6.29 


Analyses  of  franklinite,  zincite,  and  willemUe  from  New  Jersey, 


• 

FBAMKLnriTK. 

ZINCITB. 

WILLEMITK. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Manganese  aesquloxide  (MntOa) 

Mansaoese  protoxide  (MnO^ 

11.99 

18.17 

j  12.00 1 

8.70 

2.66 

9.22 

Iron  seaaaioxide  (Fe.Oi^ 

66.11 

68.88 

0.67 

Iron  protoxide  (FeO) 

tracer 

Alnmina  (A1,0,) 

0.78 
10.81 

88.00 

96.19 

71.88 

Zinc  oxide  (ZoO) 

21.77 

60.07 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

2.91 

Water  (H,0) « 

• 

1.00 

Silica  (SiOi) 

0.18 

0.40 

25.00 

26  80 

ToUl 

100.00 

98.99 

100.00 

99.89 
.10 

99.66 

100.00 

Undecompoaed  residue.. 

99.99 

Metallic  manganese 

8.84 
46.28 
17.46 

12.65 

48.22 

8.67 

8.62(?) 

2.58 

1.85 

0,47 

67.22 

7.14 

Metallic  Iron « 

trace. 

Metallic  zinc 

70.59 

77.16 

48.19 

(1.)  By  O.  J.  Dickeraon,  in  Sept.  on  New  Jersey  Zinc  Mince  by  C.  T.  Jackaoo. 

(2).  By  Abicb,  Pogg.  Ann.,  Vol.  XXIII,,  p.  842. 

(8).  By  Bertbier,  Annalea  dea  minea,  Vol.  lY.,  p.  488. 

(4).  By  Wbitney,  Pogg..  Ann.,  Vol.  LXXI.,  p.  169. 

(5).  By  Yanuzem  and  Keating,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Scl.  Pbila.,  Yol.  IV.,  1824,  p.  8. 

(6).  By  Hermann,  Jour.  Prakt.  Gbemie,  Vol.  XL.YII.,  p.  11. 

*  Quoted  in  tbo Mineral  Reaouroea  of  tbe  United  States,  1884, p.  888,  from  Geo.  S.  Stone, 
Engineer  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 
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MANGANBSB  WITH  OOBALT  AND  NIOKBL. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  mangaDcse  oxides  is 
the  very  freqaent  presence  in  them  of  small  quantities  of  cobalt. 
This  sometimes  exists  only  as  a  trace^  and  from  that  increases  up 
to  several  per  cent,  bat,  though  in  small  quantities,  it  is  remark- 
«bly  persistent  in  its  presence.  It  is  especially  characteristic  of 
wad,  and  often  occurs  in  it  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  other 
ores  of  manganese.  (See  wad,  on  page  82.)  Wad  is  generslly 
a  subaerial  deposit,  existing  near  the  source  of  supply  of  its 
metallic  constituents,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  regions  of 
crystalline  rocks.  In  such  a  deposit,  the  mineral  constituents 
oannot  have  come  from  any  great  diversity  of  sources,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  the  cobalt  had  its  origin  in  the  same  rocks  as 
the  manganese  ores.  Probably  the  cobalt  in  all  manganese  ores 
had  a  similar  origin,  and  its  excess  in  wad  over  other  ores,  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  generally  deposited  at  a 
greater  distance  from  their  source  than  wad,  and,  therefore, 
there  was  a  better  opportunity  for  the  separation  of  the  two 
metals. 

Nickel  is  also  frequently  found  in  a  similar  manner  in 
manganese  ores,  but  it  is  usually  in  smaller  quantities  than 
oobalt,  and  is  not  so  constant  a  constituent  as  that  metal. 

MANGANESE  WITH   TUNGSTEN. 

Manganese  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  metal  tungsten. 
The  association  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  wolframite,  which 
is  an  iron  and  manganese  tungstate;  or  of  huebnerite,  which  is 
an  exclusively  manganese  tungstate.  The  former  is  found  in  sev- 
eral places  in  New  England,  also  in  North  Carolina  and  Missouri. 
The  latter  occurs  in  the  Mammoth  District,  Nevada,  *  and  in 
the  Gagnon  silver  mine,  Butte  City,  Montana,  f  An  interesting 
occurrence  of  tungsten  has  also  been  found  in  samples  of 
manganese  ore  collected  by  the  writer  in  the  Pleistocene  shore 

•AmerJour.  Scl.,  Vol.  XLIIL,  1867,  pp.  128-4. 

t  Richard  Pearoe,  The  Association  of  Mlnorali  iD  the  Gagnon  Vein,  Batte  Citj,  Hon- 
taoa.    Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  XVI.,  1877-8,  p.  64. 
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deposit  of  the  extinct  Lake  Lahontan,  in  Nevada^  described  by 
L  C.  RosselL^  The  ore  is  an  oxide  of  manganesey  containing 
fimall  quantities  of  iron,  magnesia^  baryta  and  otlier  constituents. 
An  analysis  by  B.  N.  Brackett^  cliemist  of  this  Survey,  showed 
the  presence  of  2.78  per  cent  of  tungstic  acid^  which  may,  pos- 
Bibly,  be  in  combination  with  the  manganese,  or  with  that  and 
iron,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  tungsten  minerals  already 
mentioned. 

MANGANESE  WITH  BABIUM. 

Barium  is  an  ordinary  accompaniment  of  manganese  oxides. 
As  already  stated,  it  forms  a  characteristic  constituent  of  psiiome- 
lane,  but  it  also  occurs  in  separate  masses  in  the  form  of  barite 
or  sulphate  of  barium,.with  this  ore  as  well  as  with  the  other 
manganese  oxides.  Such  occurrences  are  seen  at  several  places 
in  Hants  county,  Nova  Scotia;  in  jnorthern  Georgia ;  and  else- 
where. At  the  Satterfield  property,  in  Georgia,  nodules  of  barite 
are  found  in  the  clay  bed  containing  the  manganese  ore ;  and  in 
the  Nova  Scotia  area  it  is  frequently  found  in  crystals  adhering 
to  masses  of  ore, 

MANGANBSB  WITH  PH08PH0BUS. 

Phosphorus  is  a  very  common  constituent  of  manganese 
oxides,  usually  existing  as  only  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  but 
sometimes  running  up  to  over  4  per  cent.  It  forms  the  most 
injurious  element  in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- 
manganese,  as  ores  containing  even  two -tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  it  are  looked  on  with  disfavor  by  manufacturers. 

MANGANESE  WITH  THE  BABEB  METALS. 

Besides  the  materials  already  mentioned  as  being  found 
with  manganese  ores,  numerous  rarer  metals  sometimes  occur 
in  small  quantities,  such  as  yttrium,  thallium,  indium,  etc. 
In  fact,  though  the  number  of  large  constituents  of  manganese 

*  Geological  History  of  Lake  LahoDttin,  a  Pleistoceoe  Lake  of  Northwestern  Nerada. 
Monograph  XI.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  J.  W.  Powell,  Director,  1885. 
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oxides  are  few,  yet  when  the  ores  are  examined  in  their  minnte 
details  the  namber  is  very  large  and  the  composition  of  the  ores 
very  complicated.  This  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  in 
the  following  two  analyses,  the  first  (1)  by  T.  L  PhipRon,  *  of  a 
specimen  from  an  unknown  locality,  the  second  (2)  by  Andrew  8. 
McCreathyf  of  a  specimen  from  the  Crimora  manganese  mine^ 
Virginia,! 

*  Chemical  News,  Jane,  1876. 

t  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  EDg.yYol.  XII.,  1888-84|  p.  22. 

X  These  two  analyses  are  intended  to  show  the  chemical  nature  of  certain  manganese 
oxides  and  not  their  commercial  yalue  in  large  shipments.  Analyses  for  the  Utter  porpose  are 
giyen  In  the  succeeding  chapters,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Tsrious  manganese  regions  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
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Analyses  of  manganese  oxides. 


1. 


2. 


Manganese  peroxide.... 

Manganic  oxide 

Manganese  protoxide... 

Ferric  oxide 

Alamina 

Yttria 

Cobalt  oxide 

Nickel  oxide 

Zinc  oxide 

Lead  oxide 

Thalllom  oxide 

Copper  oxide 

Bismath  oxide......M 

Arsenic  oxide. 

Indium  oxide„ , 


Lime... 


Baryta..........!. 

Magnesia 


Potash.. 


Lithia. — . .. 

Water..^ 

Carbonic  acid.... 
Pbospborio  acid. 


Silica. 


Loss,  including  flourlne 
Total... 


•••••••••»•  •••••••••" 


72.17 
6.20 


8.66 
0.90 
0.10 
trace 
0.04 


0.14 
0.01 
0.09 
trace 
0.16 
distinct  trace 
4.01 
0.58 
0.24 

0.70 

trace 
2.02 
8.20 
0.85 

iBUiea  and  rook 
4.00 

1.44 


100.00 


81.70S 


7.281 
0.533 
0.896 


0.854 
0.096 
0.62a 


0.88O 
0.829 
0.630 

j  alkalies 
\       0.467 


^.405 


0.171 


2.182 


100.000 


7  Geological,  Vol.  I.,  1890. 
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KAKGANESE  WITH   NITROGEN. 

M.  M«  Deville^Dd  Debray  *  have  shown  that  pyrolasite  or 
peroxide  of  manganese  oontains  many  soluble  salts^  and  that  the 
mineral,  as  it  occurs  in  nature^  has  really  a  very  complex  consti- 
tution. By  heating  a  sample  of  pyrolusite  from  Giessen,  they 
obtained  appreciable  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  the  oxygen  that 
was  evolved.  Both  Scheele  and  Berzelius  bad  previously  ob- 
served that '  nitrons  vapors  were  given  off  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  oxygen  from  pyrolusite,  but  they  had  not  investigated 
the  matter,  as  did  Deville  and  Debray.  The  latter,  following  up 
their  observations  on  the  vapor  from  the  peroxide,  digested  a 
part  of  the  mineral  in  distilled  water  and  obtained  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  calcium,  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
and  nitrates  of  sodium  and  potassium.  The  presence  of  the 
nitrates  accounted  for  the  nitrogen  in  the  gases  that  were  derived 
irom  the  mineral. 

Professor  H.  How  obtained  strong  acid  fumes  on  igniting 
manganese  from  the  Tenny  Cape  mine.  Nova  Scotia.f 

*  Comptes  B«ndui  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  I.,  1860,  p.  868. 

t  Loodoo,  Edlnbargh  and  Dablin  Phil.  Mag.,  Vol.  81,  p.  169. 


CHi!LPTER  VI- 
THE  BATESVILLE  REGION  OF  ARKANSAS. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANGANESE   IN   ARKANSAS. 

Manganese  ores  occur  in  two  different  parts  of  Arkansas^ 
t)ne  in  the  Batesville  region,  mostly  in  Independence  and  Izard 
oounties^  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state;  the  other  in  the 
•southwestern  part  of  the  state,  in  the  region  extending  from 
Pulaski  county  on  the  east  to  Polk  county  and  the  Indian 
Territory  border  on  west.  In  the  former  region  considerable 
mining  has  been  done;  in  the  latter  the  amount  of  work  has  been 
limited.  The  two  regions  approach,  in  their  nearest  parts, 
within  about  90  miles  of  each  other,  the  southern  extension  of 
the  Batesville  region  being  about  that  distance  northeast  of  the 
manganese  area  of  Pulaski  county,  while  it  is  over  150  miles 
northeaiSt  of  the  manganese  area  of  Polk  county. 

The  ores  of  the  Batesville  region  occur  in  a  residual  clay, 
-derived  from  the  decay  of  a  limestone  which  has  been  placed, 
chronologically,  by  Professor  Henry  S.  Williams,  in  a  position 
intermediate  between  the  Trenton  and  the  Niagara  horizons  of 
the  Silurian  section  of  New  York;  the  ores  of  southwestern 
Arkansas  occur  in  novaculite  (a  siliceous  rock)  which  is  in  all 
probability  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  but  of  somewhat  doubtful 
position  in  that  series.*  The  limestone  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  dips  in  gentle  monoclines  to  the  south  and  southwest? 

*  OraptolitM  collected  up  to  the  present  time  (Januarj,  1891),  hj  Mr.  L.  S.  Griswold, 
i>f  tbi«  Sorref ,  in  rocks  associated  witli  the  novaculite  hare  been  determined  by  Professor 
Heory  S.  Williams  and  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Gurley  as  mostly  of  Trenton  age,  though  those  from  one 
locality  were  determined  by  Dr.  Ourley  as  of  Calciferous  age.  See  the  forthcoming  report  by 
Mr.  Griswold  on  the  noracalite  region,  Vol.  III.,  of  the  publications  of  this  Survey  for  189f . 
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the  novacalite  of  the  soathero  part  of  the  state  is  greatly 
disturbed  and  exists  in  a  series  of  east  and  west  folds.  Between 
the  two  areas^  there  is  a  great  series  of  Carboniferous  and  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks,  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  comprising  the  mass  of  the  Boston  Mountains  to  the  north. 
To  the  north  of  the  Batesville  region,  and  dipping  under  it,  is  a 
series  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  Calciferous  formation  of  the 
Lower  Silurian.  Both  manganese  regions  are  cut  off  on  the  east 
by  the  Tertiary,  Pleistocene  and  Recent  sediments  of  th& 
Mississippi  valley. 

The  paleontology  of  the  manganese  regions  is  not  as  yet 
known  in  sufficient  detail  to  attempt  to  trace  out  the  relations  of 
the  two  ore-bearing  horizons,  but  the  wide  lithologic  difference 
between  the  limestone  from  which  the  ore  is  derived  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  novaculite,  composed  of 
almost  pure  silica,  which  contains  the  ore  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  is  a  noteworthy  fact. 

» 

The  manganese  ores  in  both  regions  are  in  the  forms  of  the 
various  oxides  of  the  metals.* 

PREVIOUS     GEOLOGIC    INVESTIGATIONS    IN    THE    BATESVILLE 

BEGION. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  geologic  investigations  made  in 
Arkansas  previous  to  the  explorations  of  the  present  Survey, 
will  be  given  in  a  forthcoming  report  by  Dr.  J,  C.  Branner^ 
State  Geologist.  The  statements  made  below,  therefore,  are  in- 
tended only  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  explorations  that 
have  heretofore  been  made  in  that  part  of  northeastern  Arkansas 
included  in  the  Batesville  manganese  region. 

Previous  to  the  present  investiealion  the  only  work  of  a 
geologic  nature  that  had  been  published  concerning  this  area 
was  that  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,t  former  State  Geologist  of  Arkan* 
sas,  and  his  assistant,  Edward  T.  Cox,  in  1858.  Analyses  and 
descriptions  of  the  manganese  .ores  were  also  given  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Elderhorst,  chemist  of  the  Survey. 

*  For  further  details,  see  description  of  each  region. 

t  First  Beport  of  a  Geelogical  Beoonnolssanoe  of  the  Northern  Oounties  of  Arkansas^ 
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As  early  as  1834,  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,*  United  States 
Oeologist,  passed  from  Missouri  southward  through  what  was 
then  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  to  Texas.  His  course  from 
Missouri  lay  from  Wayne  county,  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
that  state,  across  the  St.  Francis  and  Black  Rivers  to  the  White 
River  valley,  and  thence  southwest  across  the  valley  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  He  describes  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  of  Missouri 
and  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  the  manganese  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  that  state.f  He  does  not,  however,  mention  the  existence 
of  manganese  in  northern  Arkansas  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
route  lead  him  through  the  country  immediately  east  of  the  part 
of  the  st:ite  containing  those  ores.  At  that  early  date  the  exist- 
ence of  mau^nese  was  not  known  in  northern  Arkansas  and  the 
expedition  was  made  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  region  and  not  to  attempt  any  detailed  investigations. 

Owen,  in  his  survey  already  referred  to,  described  the  oc- 
currence of  the  manganese  ore  in  several  localitits  on  Laif'erty 
Oreek  in  the  western  part  of  Independence  couniy,t  and  his 
assi^sant,  Edward  T.  Cox,  describes  the  ore  on  the  Cason  property, 
three  miles  north  of  Batesville.§  Ko  detailed  investigations, 
however,  were  made  on  the  subject.  Their  observations  were 
Confined  to  a  cursory  examination  of  the  region,  such  as  was  un- 
avoidable in  the  general  reconnoidsance  of  the  state  made  by  that 
survey.  This  kind  of  work  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
more  thorough  study  of  difierent  districts,  and  though  it  gave 
only  a  limited  amount  of  detail,  it  aflorded  a  general  idea  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  stat6. 

Owen  refers  the  manganese  ores  chiefly  to  the  ^'cavernous 
Bubcarboniferous  limestones,'^  ||  but  the  investigations  of  the  pre- 
sent survey  have  shown  that  the  ores  occur  in  a  residual  clay 
derived  from  the  decay  of  a  Silurian  limestone.  This  formation 
contains  fossils  which  have  been  determined  by  Professor  Henry 

^Geological  Report  of  an  Ezaminatio a  made  in  1884  of  the  Eleyated  Countr/  between 
the  MisMuri  and  Red  BlTere.    Washington,  1835. 

t  Ibid.,  page  S4. 

X  First  Report  of  a  Geological  Reconnoissance  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  Arkansas, 
1867-1858,  p.  89. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  221.* 

I  ibid.,  p.  186. 
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S.  WilliamSy  of  Cornell  UQiversity,  as  belonging  in  some  places 
to  the  Trenton  and  in  others  to  the  Niagara  of  the  New  York 
section.  It  is  designated  in  the  present  report  as  the  St.  Clair 
limestone,  and  is  overlain  by  a  series  ef  cherts  and  lime- . 
stones,  designated  as  the  Boone  chert.  The  latter  formation 
was  also  included  by  Owen  in  his  Lower  Carboniferous 
series,  and  the  examination  of  the  fossils  from  it  by  Pn>f. 
Williams  has  corroborated  its  Lower  Carboniferous  age.  The^ 
chert  series  caps  the  St.  Clair  limestone  throughout  the  region  in  . 
question,  and  loose  fragments  of  it  usually  cover  the  slopes  of 
the  latter  formation.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  has  also,  in  many 
places  throughout  the  manganese  region,  been  very  extensivel7 
decayed  and  the  overlying  chert  has  been  let  down  in  a  broken 
mass  on  top  of  the  residual  clay  and  ore,  often  completely 
obscuring  any  parts  of  the  original  limestone  that  may  have  been 
preserved.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  Owen  included  both  the 
chert  and  the  St.  Clair  limestone  together  as  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous, is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  an  accidental  oversight  due 
to  his  hasty  trip.  Above  the  Boone  chert  are  a  series  of  shales^ 
sandstones  and  limestones,  including  the  Fayetteville  shales, 
Batesville  sandstone  and  other  formations  mentioned  later  on  in 
this  chapter,  which  were  correctly  determined  by  Owen  as  Lower 
Carboniferous. 

Below  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  occurs  a  massive  blue  lime- 
stone, the  Izard  limestone  of  this  report,  which  was  also  included 
both  by  Owen  and  Cox  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous ;  but  its 
position  below  the  St.  Clair  limestone  now  makes  this  determin-  . 
ation  untenable  and  proves  its  Silurian  age.  Well  preserved 
fossils  are  rare  in  this  formation,  and  to  this  is  probably  due  the 
determinations  of  Owen  and  Cox,  since,  in  an  examination  such 
as  they  made,  which  was  necessarily  of  a  hurried  and  general 
character,  they  were  compelled  to  draw  certain  conclusions  with- 
out the  assistance  of  local  details,  and  hence  the  possibility 
of  error.  Below  the  Izard  limestone,  Owen  describes  a  series  of 
magnesian  limestones,  sandstones,  '^calciferous  sandrocks'^  and 
cherts,  which  were  determined  by  him  as  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Silurian.     This  correlation  has  been  corroborated  by  the   exam- 
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inatioDs  of  Professor  Henry  S.  Williams  who  has  since  identified 
Ihe  series  as  belonging  to  the  Calciferoas  formation  of  the  Lower 
Silurian.*     (See  page  112) 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States  from  1883  up  to  the  present  time  have  given  statistics  of 
production  of  Batesville  manganese  ores  and  brief  accounts  of 
the  operations  of  the  various  companies.  The  first  of  these 
statements  was  written  by  Dr.  David  T.  Day  in  the  report  for 
1888-4,  and  since  then  they  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Jos.  D. 
Weeks. 

In  1886  Professor  F.  L.  Harvey,  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial 
University  at  Fayetteville,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Minerals  and  Rocks  of  Arkansas.  In  it  he  states  the  existence 
of  pyrolusite,  braunite,  psilomelane  and  wad  in  Independence 
county,  but  gives  only  a  brief,  general  description  of  them. 

Beyond  the  work  already  mentioned,  little  or  no  further 
investigation  of  the  Batesville  region  has  been  published,  though 
many  short  accounts  of  the  manganese  ores  have  been  given  at 
different  times  in  various  periodicals  and  official  state  documents. 
In  addition,  numerous  private  reports  on  various  properties 
have  been  made  to  mining  companies,  but  have  necessarily 
been  confined  in  their  circulation.  The  most  extended  of  these 
was  that  made  in  1885  by  Mr,  John  Fulton,  of  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  Keystone  Iron  and  Manganese  Company. 

THE    POSITION  OF    THE  BATESVILLE  REGION. 

The  manganese  region  of  northern  Arkansas,  as  shown  m 
the  map  accompanying  this  volume,  lies  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  state  and  in  the  valley  of  the  White  Kiver.  It  occupies 
the  northwest  part  of  Independence,  the  southeast  part  of  Izard^ 
and  the  eastern  corner  of  Stone  counties.  It  is  situated  from 
three  to  twelve  miles  north  and  northwest  of  the  town  of  Bates- 
ville, and  has  long  been  known  as  the  Batesville  region.  This 
name  is  retained  here  not  only  because  the  town  is  the  largest  in 
that  part  of  the  state,  but,  as  a  shipping  point  and  as  a  source  of 
supply,  it  has  long  been  identified  with  the  manganese  industry. 

*  This  sabject  is  discassed  in  full  in  the  raport  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  Stale  Geologist,  io 
Vol.  I.  of  the  reports  of  the  Sarrej  for  1889. 
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The  manganese  area,  as  thus  defined,  is  about  seventeen 
miles  long  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  its  longest  axis  being  on 
the  line  between  townships  14  and  15  north.  It  is  7  to  9  miles 
wide  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  the  widest  part  being  along 
the  valley  of  Polk  Bayou.  These  boundaries  include  about  122 
square  miles.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred^  however,  that  manganese 
is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  this  area.  The  region  defined 
above  simply  represents  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  man- 
iganese  occurs  at  varying  intervals.  The  ore  in  any  one  place 
may  or  may  not  be  in  paying  quantities,  as  will  be  hereafter 
•explained. 

HISTORY  OF   MINING   IN   THE   BATE8VILLE    REGION. 

The  existence  of  manganese  in  the  Batesville  region  has 
been  known  for  over  forty  years,  but  it  has  only  been  since  1881 
that  the  ore  has  been  mined  to  any  considerable  extent.  Col. 
Matt.  Martin,  of  Batesville,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  value 
of  this  ore,  and  between  1848  and  1850,  he  and  Mr.  M.  D.  Fields 
acquired  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  manganese  region.  This  was 
done  on  the  advice  of  Professor  Gerard  Troost,  who  was  then 
State  Geologist  of  Tennessee.  Col.  Martin  worked  some  of  these 
lands  to  a  limited  extent,  and  as  early  as  1850-1852  shipped  small 
quantities  of  ore  to  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  One 
shipment  is  also  said  to  have  been  made  to  Liverpool,  where  it 
was  used  at  the  chlorine  works  of  Charles  Tennaut,  in  Glasgow. 
At  this  early  date,  however,  there  were  no  railways  in  the  state 
and  the  ore  could  be  brought  to  market  only  by  hauling  in 
wagons  to  the  White  River  or  Black  Biver,  and  shipping  by 
barge  to  the  desired  destination.  The  ore  mined  by  Col.  Martin 
was  taken  to  New  Orleans  in  barges  and  shipped  thence  by  sea. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  after  Col.  Martin's  first  ship- 
ments, occasional  small  quantities  of  manganese  were  mined  in 
the  Batesville  region.  The  ore  shipped  during  this  period  was 
mostly,  if  not  altogether,  used  for  chemicil  purposes  and  not  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  which  today  consumes  the  whiile  production 
of  Arkansas.  A  few  hundred  toas  would  probably  include  the 
total  quantity  produced  up  to  1868.     In  that  year  Mr.  Wm.  Eiu- 
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-Bieiuj  of  St.  Louis^  made  the  first  shipment  of  manganese  from 
Arkansas  for  steel  purposes.  It  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Schoenberger 
and  Company,  Juniata  Iron  Works^  Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania* 
The  ore  was  shipped  by  barge  down  the  White  Biver^  thence  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  Ohio  to  its  destination.  The  total 
-quantity  amounted  to  ten  tons,  which  was  sold  at  Pittsburg  for 
f  30.00  per  ton.  At  th  it  time,  however,  the  production  of  steet  in 
the  United  States  was  very  small  compared  with  its  present 
manufacture,  and  the  demand  for  manganese  was  correspondingly 
less  than  at  present. 

For  twelve  years  after  Mr.  Einstein's  shipment,  little  or  no 
mining  was  done  in  the  Batesville  region.  The  test  of  Mr.  Ein- 
stein's ore  is  said  to  have  proved  a  success,  but  thecompai'atively 
^mall  demand  for  manganese  at  that  time  was  mostly  supplied 
from  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  foreign  sources.  Moreover,  there 
was  still  no  means  of  railway  transportation  in  the  state,  and  it 
was  not  until  1871-1872,  when  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
and  Southern  Railway  was  extended  south  from  the  Missouri 
line  tio  Little  Rock,  that  shipping  facilities  were  obtained.  Even 
then,  Newport  was  the  nearest  railway  point,  and  it  was  thirty- 
4ve  to  forty  miles  distant  from  the  manganese  region.  The  ore 
had  to  be  shipped  by  barge  to  that  place  and  there  transferred 
to  cars.  It  was  not  until  1886,  when  the  Batesville  branch  line 
was  extended  to  the  manganese  region,  that  the  ore  could  be 
•shipped  all  the  way  by  rail. 

In  1881,  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodward,  representing  the  Ferro-Man- 
ganese  Company,  started  operations  in  Arkansas.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward had  already  become  identified  with  the  Georgia  manganese 
region,  and  was  well  known  in  all  the  other  manganese  localities  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains.  He  bought  and  leased  tracts  of  land 
in  the  Batesville  region,  and  from  then  until  1887  mined  inter- 
mittently, shipping  altogether,  probably  about  five  thousand 
tons  or  more  of  ore.  A  large  part  of  this  came  from  the  South- 
ern, the  Turner,  the  Trent,  and  the  Montgomery  mines. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Woodward  began  his  operations,  the  de- 
mand for  manganese  for  use  in  steel  was  r4pidly  increasing,  and 
the  output  of  his  mines,  representing  as  it  did,  the  first  systematic 
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produotion  of  manganese  in  the  Batesville  region,  found  a  readj- 
sale. 

In  October,  1886,  the  Keystone  Iron  and  Manganese 
Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  acquired  large  tracts  of  land  in  the- 
Batesville  region.  They  commenced  operations  on  the  Southern 
Hill  and  have  worked  continuously  ever  since.  They  are  the- 
lai^gest  operators  in  the  region  and  have  probably  mined  over  a 
half  of  the  ore  that  has  been  shipped  from  Arkansas.  Their 
total  production,  since  they  commenced  work  until  December  31,. 
1890,  has  been  18,111  tons. 

In  the  same  year  (1885)  the  St.  Louis  Manganese  Company,, 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  organized  and  commenced  work  in 
the  region  north  of  Cushman,  and  elsewhere.  They  mined,  up  to 
September,  1890,  1,700  tons  of  ere.  About  the  same  time,  the- 
Missouri  Furnace  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  acquired  manganese 
lands  in  the  Lafferty  Creek  district,  but  their  work  has  beea 
limited.  The  total  output  up  to  September  1,  1890,  was  a  little^ 
over  500  tons.  Besides  these  companies,  others  commenced 
operations  at  or  near  the  same  time,  but  their  production  has. 
been  small.  Among  them  were  the  American  Manganese 
Company,  the  White  River  Manganese  Company,  the  Arkansas- 
Manganese  Company,  and  the  Blair  Mining  Company,  as  well 
as  others. 

The  extension,  in  1886,  of  the  Batesville  branch  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway,  from  Newport  ^ 
through  Batesville,  to  Cushman,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  trans- 
portation of  the  manganese  ores,  and  has  opened  up  mining  local- 
ities which  would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible.  In  1888». 
Messrs.  Abbot  and  Ring,  of  Chicago,  opened  up  properties  on 
Polk  Bayou.  Later,  the  firm  was  changed  to  Skinner  and  Ab- 
bot, and  in  1889  it  w^s  again  changed  to  John  B.  Skinner  and 
Company,  Mr.  Skinner  has  erected  a  large  washer  on  Sullivan 
Creek,  and  energetic  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the 
extensive  mining  and  treatment  of  the  manganese  ores  of  that 
part  of  the  Batesville  region.  The  production  of  these  firma. 
from  April  20,  1889,  .to  June  26,  1890,  was  over  seven  hundred 
tons. 
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Besides  the  companies  already  meDtioned,  occasional  ship- 
ments of  manganese  ore  have  been  made  by  private  individuals^ 
among  whom  are  H.  M.  Hodge,  R.  R.  Case,  I.  N.  Beed^ 
J.  P.  Montgomery,  John  W.  McDowell,  A.  A.  Steele,  Wm. 
Reves,  J.  B.  Gray,  Messrs.  Pritchett,  Russell,  Drake  and  others. 
These  shipments,  however,  were  small  and  a  few  thousand  tons 
would  cover  the  aggregate  amount. 

Correct  figures  of  the  total  amount  of  manganese  mined  in 
the  Batesville  region  are  difficult  to  get,  except  since  the  time 
the  ore  has  been  shipped  by  rail.  The  records  of  the  ore  shipped 
by  barge  down  the  White  River,  before  the  railway  was  extended 
to  Batesville,  were  either  not  kept  at  all  or  have  been  lost.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  total  amount  of  manganese  ship- 
ped from  the  Batesville  region,  from  the  time  mining  was 
first  begun,  until  December  31,  1890,  does  not  exceed  85,000 
tons  and  is  between  that  and  30,000  tons.  This  production  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  latter  places  have  been  worked  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  the  Batesville  region,  that  over  nine 
tenths  of  this  production  was  mined  between  1881  and  1890,  and 
that  the  Batesville  region  has  only  in  the  last  four  years  (1886^ 
1890)   had  suitable  railway  facilities. 

THB   TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THB   B/LTB8VILLB   RBOION. 

Prominent  Features. — The  prominent  topographic  features 
of  the  Batesville  manganese  region  and  the  surrounding  country^ 
are  the  Boston  Mountains,  forming  the  southern  barrier  of  the 
White  River  valley  and  running  northwest  and  southeast ;  the 
rugged  chert  region  running  parallel  to  them  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river;  the  rolling  sandy  country  still  further  to  the  north; 
and  the  low  flat  woods  region,  which,  to  the  east,  cuts  off  the 
mountainous  and  hilly  areas  very  abruptly.  This  last  region 
extends  thence  seventy  miles  or  more  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
represents  the  westerly  extension  of  the  old  flood  plain  of  that 
river. 

Erosion. — The  topography  of  the  mountainous  area  is  most 
strikingly  dependent  on  the  geologic  structure  of  the  country 
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and  on  the  nature  of  the  different  rocks.  The  whole  region 
is  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  highland,  sloping  gently  to 
the  soath  and  southwest,  at  angles  of  from  le^s  than  1^  to  3^, 
and  occasions^lly  dipping  off  in  steeper  monoclines  at  angles  ot  from 
10^  to  20^.  This  simple  topography  has,  however,  undergone 
^reat  change  under  the  denuding  influence  of  atmospheric  agen- 
cies. The  water  courses  have  cut  deep  channels,  which  have 
steadily  increased  in  number  and  size  as  the  surface  exposed  to 
erosion  has  increased,  and,  as  a  result,  the  steep  ravines  of  parts 
of  Potk  Bayou,  Salado  and  Lafferty  Creeks  and  numerous  smaller 
streams  have  been  formed,  besides  the  wider  channel  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  White  River.  Subterranean  erosion  has  also 
had  its  influence  in  the  configuration  of.  the  country  :  the  lime- 
stones in  many  parts  of  the  region  have  been  honeycombed  by 
caverns  and  underground  water  courses,  and  in  places  the  grad* 
ual  leaching  away  of  the  limestones  has  let  down  the  overlying 
and  less  easily  attacked  strata,  causing  a  characteristic  topography 
which  will  be  described  more  fully  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  erosion,  the  region  now  presents  a 
series  of  rugged  hills  rising  800  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
and  400  to  600  feet  above  the  surrounding  drainage,  at  times 
showing  gently  undulating  slopes,  at  others  rising  up  in  conical 
peaks,  or  forming  flat^topped  hills,  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
tbrmer  continuous  table-land  structure  still  exist. 

Boston  Mountains. — The  Boston  Mountains  skirt  the  south 
side  of  the  White  River,  and,  in  the  region  south  of  Batesville, 
rise  from  500  to  600  feet  above  its  waters.  Sometimes  they  abut 
directly  on  it,  forming  steep  bluffs  in  which  the  gently  dipping 
rocks  are  clearly  defined,  aad  at  others  they  recede  from  it,  giv- 
ing room  for  small  areas  of  alluvium.  This  escarpment  repre- 
sents the  northern  face  ot  the  Boston  Mountains  and  is  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  country.  It  marks,  in 
a  general  way,  the  course  of  the  White  River  from  the  Missouri 
line,  in  Boone  county,  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Oil  Trough  Bottom 
and  Newport.  South  from  their  north  face,  the  mountains  slope 
off  much  more  gently  in  a  high,  flat  country  forming  the  southern 
part  of  Independence  county.  ^^  iewing  the  Bjscon  Mountains  from 
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toe  north,  they  loom  ap  as  a  long,  flat-topped  range  of  remark- 
ably aniform  height  wooded  with  a  heavy  growth  of  oak  and 
pine. 

Chert  Region. — To  the  north  of  the  White  River,  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  country  gradually  rises  into  an  area  of  rugged 
chert-capped  hills  reaching  from  100  to  400  feet  above  the 
surrounding  drainage.  This  is  a  barren  region^  strewn  with 
loose  fragments  of  chert  and  characterized  by  a  very  abrupt  and 
angular  topography.  In  its  northern '  part,  erosion  has  cut 
through  the  cherf^  and  the  underlying  limestones  and  sandstones 
have  been  exposed,  giving  rise  to  a  less  abrupt  topography,  and 
representing  the  region  where  manganese  occurs.  This  area  is 
characterized  by  long,  tortuous  ridges,  following  the  courses  of  the 
streams  and  by  rounded  knobs,  both  usually  capped  by  chert 
and  exposing  the  limestones  and  sandstones  on  their  lower  slopes.. 
.  To  the  west,  the  chert-capped  hills  gradually  blend  into  the 
still  more  rugged  country  of  Marion  and  Baxter  counties ;  to 
the  east,  they  are  abruptly  cut  off  by  the  low,  flat  area  of  the 
Black  River  bottom. 

Dimde  of  the  White  and  Strawberry  Itivers, — To  the  north  of 
the  chert  area,  the  general  level  of  the  country  still  continues  to  rise^ 
though  the  region  is  not  so  rugged  as  that  to  the  south,  and,  there-^ 
fore,  presents  a  less  imposing,  appearance.  The  country  is  char- 
acterized by  undulating  hills  with  occasional  steeper  slopes,  and 
extends  thence  to  the  height  of  land  between  the  waters  of  the 
White  and  Strawberry  Rivers. 

RiverSy  springs  and  lakes, — The  whole  of  the  region  already 
described  is  well  watered  by  many  creeks,  all  draining  into 
the  White  River.  The  latter  is  navigable  up  to  Batesville  at 
almost  all  times  of  the  year,  and,  at  high  water,  it  can  be  navigated 
for  over  two  hundred  miles  above  that  town. 

Springs  are  very  numerous  in  the  limestone  region,  where 
they  gush  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills,  often  in  sufficient  volume 
to  afford  water  power  for  grist-mills.  The  Big  Spring,  six  miles 
northwest  of  Batesville,  and  Luster's  Spring,  six  miles  west  of 
Batesville,  are  examples  of  such  water  powers.  Besides  these, 
many  smaller  springs  are   found,  such   as  Blowing  Cave  and 
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Phelps'  SpriagSy  near  CushmaD;  Cave  Spring,  on  Polk  Bayou;  and 
innumerable  others.  Lakes  are  nowhere  found  in  the  highland 
region,  but  in  the  lowlands  to  the  east,  deep  sloughs  are  nu- 
merous. 

8TBUGTUBE  OF  THE  BATESVILLE  BEOION. 

Monocline, — The  general  structure  of  the  Batesville  region 
is  that  i)f  a  broad  monocline  dipping  at  low  angles,  averaging 
probably  less  than  one^  degree,  to  the  south  and  southwest,  and 
finally  disappearing  under  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  central 
part  of  the  state.  Locally,  the  rocks  often  assume  a  position  dif- 
ferent from  this  general  structure,  and  a  gentle  northeasterly  dip 
or  small,  low  anticlines  and  synclinesare  not  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence. Such  disturbances,  however,  are  very  limited  in  their 
extent,  and  in  their  influence  on  the  general  features  of  the 
country.  Local  monoclines,  dipping  off  at  angles  of  from  5^  to 
20^,  to  the  south  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  often  per- 
sistent for  considerable  distances  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of 
the  rocks.  In  fact,  the  grand  monoclinal  structure  of  the  region 
may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  these  local  monoclines  connected 
by  areas  of  more  gently  sloping  or  even  horizontal  strata. 

Faults. — Faults  have  been  observed  in  several  places  in  the 
region  under  discussion,  but  a  throw  greater  than  from  100  to 
250  feet  has  not  yet  been  observed.  A  line  of  weakness  appears 
to  exist  at  or  near  the  line  of  parting  between  the  Batesville 
sandstone  and  the  Boone  ch^rt.  Sometimes  a  fault  occurs  at  this 
point,  and  at  other  times  there  is  an  abnormally  steep  dip  of  12^  to 
20^.  The  faults,  in  places,  blend  into  the  steep  dips,  and  the  latter 
seem  to  represent  simply  a  tendency  towards,  or  initial  stage  of 
the  former.  Sometimes,  as  on  the  lower  part  of  Polk  Bayou,  this 
line  of  weakness  is  represented  by  two  faults,  striking  at  low 
angles  to  each  other,  and  frequently  appearing  to  run  together 
again  a  short  distance  beyond. 

On  Polk  Bayou,  north  of  Batesville,  where  the  line  of  con- 
tact of  the  Batesville  sandstone  and  the  Boone  chert  crosses  the 
stream,  two  faults  are  observable,  about  a  half  a  mile  or  less 
apart  and  running,  probably,  in  a  general  east  and  west,  or  north- 
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^ast  and  southwest  direction.  In  the  more  southerly  one,  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  Boone  chert  is  above  the  level  of  the  top 
^f  the  Batesville  sandstone.  The  exact  amount  of  throw  here  is 
doubtful,  but  it  is  over  100  feet,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  of 
the  bayou.  In  the  second  faulty  which  is  to  the  north  of  this 
one,  the  central  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  on  a  level  with 
the  base  of  the  Boone  chert.  The  amount  of  the  throw  here  is 
about  65  feet.  The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  relation  of 
these  faults. 


Flgare  2.    Seetion  showing  faulU  on  Polk  Bajfou. 

A.  BatMTille  sandstone. 

,  B.  Boone  chert. 

0.  St.  Clair  limestone. 

D.  Isard  limestone. 

E.  Saoeharoidal  sandstone. 

Horizontal  soale:  1  iDoh^)^  mile,    yertlcal  scale  :  1  inch«600  feet. 

At  the  Cason  manganese  mine^  a  little  over  a  mile  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Polk  Bayou  faulted  area,  there  is  another  fault, 
in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  Batesville  sandstone.  The  amount  of  throw 
here  is  over  200  feet  and,  probably,  not  less  than  250  feet.  The 
Oason  fault  runs  in  a  general  southwest  direction,  and  it 
seems  possible  that  it  id  the  continuation  of  one,  or  the  combi- 
nation of  both  of  the  Polk  Bayou  faults.  It  will  be  further 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  the  Cason  mine. 

To  the  east  and  west  of  the  faulted  areas  just  mentioned, 
the  line  of  weakness  has  not  yet  been  carefully  examined;  but 
steep  dips  and  areas  of  possible  faulting  have  been  seen  at  differ- 
'ent  points  along  it,  and  further  investigation  may  prove  it  to  be 
an  intermittent  series  of  steep  dips  occasionally  breaking  off  into 
local  faults.  It  is  especially  possible  that  faults,  like  those  just 
described,  may  occur  on  Lafferty  Creek,  near  its  mouth,  and  on  the 
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White  River,  between  Penter's  Bluff  and  the  moath  of  Lafferty 
Creek.  As  a  result  of  the  existence  of  this  line  of  weakness,  the 
contact  of  the  Batesville  sandstone  and  the  underlying  shales  witlk 
the  Boone  chert,  is  often  marked  by  a  series  of  chert  ridges  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  faults,  or  to  the  strike  of  the 
steep  dips,  and  rising  up  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  less  rugged 
area  of  the  sandstone  and  shales. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  BOCKS  OF  THE  BATESVILLE  BEGION. 

The  rocks  of  the  Batesville  manganese  region  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  represent  formations  of  Silurian  and  Carbonifer- 
ous ages,  cut  off  abruptly  on  the  east  by  Teritary  and  Post-^ 
Teritary  deposits.  The  sequence  of  the  formations  of  the  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  columnar  section. 
The  paleontologic  determinations  on  which  the  divisions  in 
the  section  are  based  were  mad^  by  Professor  Henry  S.  Williams, 
of  Cornell  University,  and  are  given  in  detail  by  Dr.  J.  C^ 
Branner,  State  Geologist,  in  Volume  I.  of  the  reports  of  the  Sur- 
vey for  1889. 

The  lowermost  rocks  found  in  the  region  are  a  great  series 
of  sandstones,  sandy  limestones  and  more  or  le-^s  dolomitic  lime- 
stones, considered  by  Dr.  Williams  to  represent  the  Calciferous 
group  of  the  Lower  Silurian.  They  border  the  manganese 
region  on  the  north  and  extend  thence  into  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Above  them  is  a  massive  blue  limestone  reach- 
ing a  maximum  thickness,. in  the  manganese  region,  of  over  280 
feet,  and  designated  as  the  Izard  limestone.  It  is  extensively 
developed  to  the  south  of  the  area  of  the  Calciferous  rocks.  Im- 
mediately overlying  this,  is  a  bed  of  highly  crystalline  limestone, 
reaching  a  maximum  thickness  of  over  150  feet  and  designated 
as  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  This  formation  is  the  source  of  the 
manganese  ores  in  the  Batesville  region,  as  will  be  explained 
more  fully  in  chapter  YHI.,  and  is  extensively  developed  through- 
out the  manganese  area.  It  contains  a  fauna  which  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Williams  as  belonging,  in  some  places,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  age,  corresponding  to  the  Trenton 
limestone  of  the  New  York  section,  and   in  others  to  an   epoch 
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intermediate  between  the  Trenton  and  the  Ifiagara.  Fossils 
collected  on  Polk  Bayou^  four  miles  north  of  Batesville, 
have  been  determined  by  him  as  undoubted  Trenton  forms; 
while  fossils  from  St.  Clair  Springs,  eight  miles  northeast  of 
Batesville^  and  from  elsewhere  in  the  country  to  the  west,  are 
•considered  by  him  to  be  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
Trenton  and  Niagara.  The  bed  appears  to  be  continuous,  and 
Dr.  Williams  places  it,  chronologically,  in  the  latter  intermediate 
position. 

Overlying  this  Silurian  terrane^  is  a  bed  of  yellow,  brown 
or  gray  earthy  sandstone,  often  containing  green  or  black  shaly 
layers,  and  sometimes  merging  into  beds  of  the  same  material. 
It  is  frequently  much  stained  by  iron  and  sometimes  contains 
small  flat  ferruginous  concretions.  This  deposit  is  of  very  ir- 
regular distribution,  sometimes  being  entirely  absent  and  at 
other  times  reaching  a  thickness  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  It  is  de- 
veloped on  a  much  larger  scale  in  Stone  county  and  the  country  to 
the  west,  than  in  the  Batesville  region,  and  is  described  under 
the  name  of  Sylaraore  sandstone,  by  Dr.  Br:inner  in  the  report 
referred  to,  and  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hopkins.*  It  is  supposed  by  Dr. 
Williams  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  *' Black  shale"  of  Tennessee 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Mississippi  basin  (See  Dr.  Branner's  report). 
It  will  be  further  mentioned  under  the  description  of  the  St. 
Clair  limestone. 

Above  this  formation  comes  a  series  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks  capped  by  the  Millstone  grit.  They  aggregate,  including 
the  Millstone  grit,  probably  over  1,300  feet  and  compose  the 
Boston  Mountains,  f  &s  well  as  part  of  the  country  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  mountains.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  are 
named  the  '^Mississippian  series''  by  Dr.  Williams,  and  are 
divided  by  him  into  three  groups,  which,  in  ascending  order, 
are  the  Chouteau,  the  Osage,  and  the  Genevieve  or  Boston. 
The    Chouteau,   as    thus    defined,    represents    the    lowermost 

^  Beport  on  Marbles  and  Other  LimestoDeB,  Vol.  IV.,  of  the  publications  of  the  SnrTej  for 

t  Thfse  remarks  refer  only  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Boston  Moantains,  extending  from 
the  eastern  borders  of  Stone  and  Cleburne  counties  to  Oil  Trough  Bottom  and  the  lowlands  of 
Newport. 
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^roap  of  the  Mississippiao,  and  is  not  developed,  so  far  as  yet 
known,  in  northern  Arkansas,  unless  it  be  by  the  Sylamore  sand- 
Btonejust  mentioned.  In  Missoari  it  includes  the  ^Chouteau 
limestone/'  the  ^'Vermicular  sandstone  and  shales,''  and  the 
"*'lithographic  limestone*'.  The  overlying  Osage  group,  which 
includes  the  '^Burlington"  and  ''Keokuk"  groups,  is  represented 
in  the  Batesville  region  by  the  Boone  chert,  the  Fayetteville 
«hale  and  the  Batesville  sandstone.  The  Boone  chert  is  the 
lowest  member  of  this  group,  and  includes  a  series  of  interbedded 
-cherts  and  limestones.  Dr.  Williams,*  in  speaking  of  the  age 
of  this  chert  horizon,  says,  "Stratigraphically,  it  appears  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Tennessee  Siliceous  group,  and  of  the  En- 
crinital  and  Archimedes  limestones  of  the  Missouri  clas^fication. 
Paleontologically,  it  includes  the  Burlington  limestone  of  Iowa, 
and  the  Lower  Archimedes  or  Keokuk  limestone  of  Hall." 

The  Boone  chert  comprises  the  broken  country  rising  up 
three  miles  north  of  Batesville  and  running  off  thence  west  and 
northwest  in  a  rauge  of  rugged  hills,  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  White  River.  Above  the  Boone  chert,  is  the  Fayetteville 
shale,  which  appears  on  the  surface  along  the  southern  border  of 
the  chert  area.  It  is  especially  well  developed  east  of  Batesville, 
in  Independence  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moorefield  and 
Sulphur  Bock.  The  Batesville  sandstone,  which  forms  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  Osage  group,  extends  frpm  north  of 
Batesville  southward,  through  that  town,  across  the  White  River 
valley,  and  fioally  disappears  at  the  foot  of  the  Boston  Mountains 
tinder  the  members  of  the  Boston  group. 

The  Boston  group  includes  the  series  of  shales,  limestones 
and  sandstones  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  Batesville  sandstooe 
to  the  base  of  the  Millstone  grit,  and  representing  the  upper  part 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  or  Mississippian  of  Dr.  Williams' 
classification.  The  name  Boston  group  has  been  applied  by  Dr. 
Branner  from  the  fact  that  these  formations  comprise  the  mass  of 
the  Boston  Mountains. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  volume    to  treat   all    the 

*  See  report  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Braaner,  Stale  Geologist,  Volume  I.  of  the  publications  of  the 
Surrej  for  1888. 
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members  of  the  large  series  of  Lower  Carboniferoas  and  Calcic 
ferous  rocks  of  the  fiatesville  region  in  fall,  bat  only  to  the  ex^ 
tent  to  which  they  are  connected  with  the  occarrence  of 
manganese  ores.  The  St.  Clair  limestone,  the  overlying^ 
Boone  chert,  and  the  underlying  Izard  limestone  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  occurrence  of  these  ores,  and 
and  will  be  treated  in  detail.  In  order,  however,  that  the  rela- 
tion of  these  formations  to  the  overlying  and  underlying  rocks, 
may  be  better  understood,  a  short  summary  of  the  latter  will  be^ 
given  later  in  this  chapter.* 

THE   CALCIFEROUS   FORMATION. 

Nature  of  the  Calciferous  rocks. — As  already  stated,  the- 
oldest  rocks  in  the  Batesville  region  are  a  large  series  of  sand^ 
stones,  sandy  limestones  and  limestones  of  a  more  or  less  mag- 
nesia^ nature.  Fossils  are  sometimes  found  in  the  limestones^ 
but  most  of  them  are  badly  preserved  and  generally  in  the  forn^ 
of  calcite  c&sts.  The  rocks  are  supposed,  however,  by  Dr.  H« 
S.  Williams  to  belong  to  the  Calciferous  formation  of  the  Lower 
Silurian,  and  are  designated  as  such  on  the  map  accompanying 
this  volume.  The  larger  part  of  them  remain  to  be  studied ; 
only  the  upper  members  have  yet  been  carefully  examined^ 
and  the  thickness  of  the  series  is,  as  yet,  undetermined.  Below 
them,  and  exposed  to  the  north  of  them,  is  a  series  of  rocka 
which,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  con- 
sist mostly  of  dolomites,  cherts  and  quartzltes.  These  rua 
thence  northward  into  Missouri. 

The  Calciferous  series  consists  of  alternating  calcareous  and 
arenaceous  deposits,  varying  from  comparatively  pure  limestones, 
through  various  stages  of  sandiness  to  comparatively  pure  sand- 
stones. The  limestones  are  massive  and  vary  from  gray  to  brown 
in  color,  from  hard  to  soft  in  consistency,  and  are  generally 
more  or  less  magnesian.  The  sand  frequently  found  in  them  is 
in  the  form  of  transparent  grains,  varying  from  very  fine  to  com- 

^  For  farther  details  of  the  Lower  Carbontfereos  rocks  of  northern  Arkansas,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  State  Geologist,  in  Vol.  I.,  of  the  publications  of 
the  Survey  for  1889,  and  to  the  report  of  Professor  F.  W.  Simonds  on  Washington  countj  iik 
Vol.  IV.,  of  the  publications  of  1888. 
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paratively  coarse.  The  ^andstoDes  are  composed  of  white  or 
transparent  grains  varying  in  size  in  the  same  way  as  the  sand  in 
the  limestones.  Sometimes  these  beds  are  soft,  and  readily 
disintegrate,  on  exposure,  into  a  white  &and.  At  other  times 
they  are  much  harder  and  gradually  merge  into  quartzite.  Fre- 
quently quartzite  occurs  as  an  interstratified  bed^  though 
elsewhere  it  is  found  in  irregular  masses,  enclosed  by  the  softer 
sandstone,  and  blending  into  it  both  laterally  and  vertically. 
Iron  pyrites  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  many  of  the  beds, 
and  the  brown  hematite  .ores  of  the  country  about  Smithville 
«nd  Powhatan  belong  in  the  rocks  of  this  series. 

The  section  of  the  SoxUhem  mine  weU. — At  the  Southern 
mine,  near  Cushman,  in  Independence  county,  the  lower  1,750 
feet  of  a  well  boring  2,040  feet  deep  passed  through  roci^s  of 
the  nature  described,*  but  did  not  reach  the  underlying  cherts* 
This  boring  gives  the  most  detailed  information,  as  regards  the 
sequence  of  the  strata  it  passed  through,  that  is  at  present  ob- 
tainable. Samples  were  saved  wherever  the  nature  of  the  rock 
-changed  during  the  boring  and  were  carefully  labelled.  By  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of  the  mine, 
the  Survey  was  enabled  to  eximine  them  and  compile  theacoom- 
panying  columnar  section.  The  strati  either  lie  horizontally  or 
dip  at  very  low  angles,  so  that  the  thickness  obtained  from  the 
boring  very  closely  represents  the  actual  thickness  of  the  beds. 
The  samples  were  in  the  form  of  powder  or  sand,  such  as  is 
brought  up  in  the  ^^slimes'^  of  an  ordinary  punch  drill,  and  there- 
fore the  exact  structure  of  each  member,  and  in  certain  cases  the 
relative  proportions  of  sand  and  limestone,  are  sometimes  a  little 
doubtful.  But  generally  a  few  pieces  were  found  in  each  sample 
euflBiciently  characteristic  to  show,  with  the  help  of  a  lens,  the 
physical  character  of  the  rock.  Some  of  the  upper  rocks  passed 
through  in  the  boring  have  also  been  examined  in  the  field,  and 


^  The  limiis  of  the  Oniclferoiis  formation  in  the  region  in  question  have  not  jei  been 
^et«r mined,  and,  consequently,  it  is  nncertaln  whether  all  the  rocks  passed  through  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  S  mthero  mine  well  are  to  be  included  in  this  formation,  or  whether  some  are 
Btill  older.  Therefore  do  attempt  at  a  diTision  is  made  here,  and  the  accompanying  well  sec- 
tion is  given  simply  to  illusiratn  the  nature  of  rocks  which  it  passed  through  and  not  with  the 
intention  of  neoessarily  grouping  them  together. 
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thas    further    information    has    been  obtained  regarding  their 
nature. 

1.  The  well  boring  was  started  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
the  first  fifty  feet  that  were  passed  through  consisted  of  frag- 
ments of  chert  and  limestone  buried  in  residual  clay. 

2.  Below  this  detrital  deposit  is  a  thickness  of  240  feet  of 
the  Izard  limestone.  This  formation  will  be  described  later  in 
this  chapter. 

3.  At  the  base  of  the  Izard  limestone,  is  a  bed  of  sandy 
limestone,  10  feet  thick.  This  represents  the  transition  between 
the  limestone  and  the  underlying  saccharoidal  sandstone.  These 
two  beds  rarely  come  together  in  sharp  contact,  but  are  almost 
always  separated  by  this  transitional  stratum.  It  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  is  composed  of  massive  blue 
limestone,  becoming  more  and  more  sandy  as  it  approaches  the 
sandstone,  and  varying  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  thickness.. 
Sometimes  thin  layers  of  pure  limestone  and  of  pure  sandstone 
occur  in  this  stratum,  but  most  of  it  is  simply  a  more  or  less  even 
mixture  of  sandy  limestone.  In  the  Izard  limestone,  just  above 
its  contact  with  this  bed,  there  are  frequently  found  concretion- 
ary masses  of  hard  gray  chert,  three  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
They  have  an  oval  shape,  a  distinct  concentric  structure,  a  marked 
conchoidal  fracture  and  a  vitreous  lustre. 

4.  Immediately  below  the  transitional  bed  just  described,, 
is  a  friable,  white  saccharoidal  sandstone  125  feet  thick.. 
This  crumbles  very  readily  on  exposure  into  a  loose  fine  sand. 
Sometimes  strata  of  a  very  characteristic  light,  watery-green 
color,  and  of  the  same  sandy  consistency  are  interbedded  with, 
it.  These  doubtless  owe  their  color  to  the  presence  of  pro- 
to-tolts  of  iron^  since,  on  an  exposed  surface,  the  green  color 
changes  to  a  yellow  or  brown  and  the  rock  becomes  coated  with 
a  ferruginous  crust  from  an  eighth  to  one  inch  in  thickness ;. 
while  inside  this  covering,  the  original  green  color  remains  •^ 
Iron  pyrites,  in  disseminated  crystals  and  nests  of  crystals,  is  a 
frequent  constituent  of  the  bed,  and  on  an  exposed  surface  it  also 
is  oxidized  and  shows  itself  iu  rusty  blotches  on  the  rock.. 
Though  the  normal  color  of  the  sandstone  is  white,  this  rnst^ 
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stain  is  very  characteristic  in  many  places,  and  it  is  rare  that 
any  large  areas  of  the  bed  are  seen  without  being  partly  discol- 
ored on  the  surface.  The  stain  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
bedding  planes;  and  in  many  creek  bluffs  ferruginous  springs 
issue  from  these  lines  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  rock  with  a 
rusty  coating  of  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron. 

This  sandstone  occurs  in  strata  of  different  thicknesses 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  Falsebedding  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and,  in  many  places,  layers  of  false- 
bedded  sandstone  are  interbedded  with  lavers  of  the  same  rock 
horizontally  bedded.  Ripple  marks  are  also  of  frequent  occur^ 
rence  on  the  bedding  planes  of  the  rock. 

The  rock,  as  a  whole,  is  of  uniform  structure,  though  some 
of  the  strata  approach  a  quartzite  in  form,  and  are  harder  than 
others,  thus  causing  the  weathered  surface  to  show  protruding 
and  receding  lines.  In  many  places  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock 
is  cut  up  by  a  net-work  of  seams  of  white  quartz  from  an  eighth 
to  a  half  inch  in  thickness.  Where  such  an  occurrence  is 
exposed  to  weathering,  the  sandstone  disintegrates  much  faster 
than  the  quartz  and  the  latter  protrudes  from  the  rock,  giving  it 
a  honey-combed  appearance. 

The  saccharoidal  *  sandstone  is  eroded  in  a  very  irregular 
and  very  characteristic  manner.  The  accompanying  figure  repre- 
sents a  weathered  surface  on  the  east  side  of  Polk  Bayou,  ten 
miles  north  of  Batesville.     It  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  near  the 


Figure  4.    Section  thawing  the  eroHon  of  the  saeeharoidal  sandstone . 
Horizontal  and  vertical  scale:  1  inch— >S0  feet. 

bed  of  a  small  creek  channel.     The  table-shaped  mass  rising  up 
on  the   left  hand  shows   the  layers  of  false-bedded   sandstone. 

*The  term  saeeharoidal  is  used  b«re  simply  to  designate  the  nature  of  the  randitone  im 
question,  and  not  with  any  intention  of  oorrelatiog  it  with  the  Saccbaroidal  sandstone  of  the 
Miisonri  classification.  The  geologic  relations  of  the  two  formations  have  not  3  et  been  de- 
termined. 
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Oq  the  Batesville  and  Powhattan  road,  twenty  miles  northeast 
of  fiatesville^  the  sandstone  underlies  a  gently  rolling  country, 
and^  at  frequent  intervals,  its  eroded  surface  protrudes  through 
the  sandy  soil  in  the  form  of  low  knobs  and  mushroom-shaped 
bosses. 

Below  this  sandstone  is  a  series  shown  in  the  well  section 
to  be  45  feet  thick,  and  composed  of  thin  beds  of  sandstone  and 
limestone.  The  bandstone  is  sometimes  of  the  soft,  pulverulent 
variety  just  described,  but  is  usually  much  harder,  and  often  oc- 
"Curs  in  the  form  of  a  quartzite,  in  which  the  separate  grains  of 
sand  have  sometimes  been  almost  entirely  obscured.  Sueh  rock 
often  caps  small  hills,  and  some  of  it  very  much  resembles  the 
€hert  of  the  country  to  the  south,  lying,  as  it  <loes,  in  rough, 
broken,-  angular  fragments  on  the  hilltops  and  slopes.  The 
•conversion  of  the  sandstone  to  quartzite  has  taken  place  very  ir- 
regularly, and  the  two  rocks  blend  into  each  other  both  laterally 
and  vertically.  Frequently  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  sand- 
stone are  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  quartzite,  and,  conversely, 
masses  of  quartzite  are  often  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  soft  sand- 
stone. Such  phenomena  as  these  evidently  point  to  the  local 
formation  of  hydrous  silicic  acid  in  the  interior  of  the  sandstoue 
beds,  though  the  chemical  processes  by  which  this  has  been 
brought  about  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied  to  satisfac- 
torily explain  such  occurrences.  Frequently,  also,  nodular 
masses  of  chert,  one  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  gray  or  black 
color,  with  a  distinct  concretionary  structure  and  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  are  found  in  the  sandstone  strata.  The  limestone  strata 
are  of  a  lighter  dark  gray  color,  massive,  or,  rarely,  semi-crystal- 
line and  often  of  a  slaty  structure,  splitting  into  slabs  from  a  half 
inch  to  thre^  inches  in  thickness. 

The  remaining  rocks  passed  through  in  the  well  boring  at 
the  Southern  mine  have  net  been  sufficiently  studied  in  the  field, 
to  afford  further  details  than  have  already  been  given  on  the 
columnar  section. 

THE  IZABD  OR  BLUE  LIMESTONE. 

Name, — The  name  Izard  has  been  applied  to  this  formation 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  State  Geologist,  on  account  of  its  extensive 
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development  in  the  southeastera  part  of  Izard  county.  Id 
Penter's  Bluff,  on  the  White  River,  in  this  ooanty,  it  reaches  a 
thickness  of  280  feet  (barometric  measurement),  which  is  the 
maximum  observed  for  it  in  the  manganese  region. 

Nature  of  the  Izard  limestone. — The  limestone  is  a  massive^ 
blue  or  grayish-blue  rock,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  assuming  a 
finely  granular  semi-crystalline  structure.  The  weathered  sur-^ 
face  frequently  shows  very  irregular  spots  and  lenticular  seams 
of  a  buff-colored  earthy  appearance,  varying  from  one  sixteenth 
to  one  half  inch  in  thickness,  and  very  much  like  some  of  those^ 
seen  in  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones  of  Virginia. 

Lithographic  stone  in  the  Izard  limestone, — Near  the  top   of 
the  Izard  limestone,  are  frequently  found  strata  of  a  cream-colored 
or  of  a  dark  watery-blue  limestone,  with  a  smooth,  even,  compact 
structure  and  a  conchoidal  fracture.     These  vary  from  1  to  4  feet 
in  thickness  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  strata  of  the^ 
ordinary  limestone.     Often  the  creamy  and  dark  colors  blend  into- 
each  other  in  horizontal  layers,  forming   a   beautifully  banded 
rock.     Such  a  material  has  been  worked   for  lithographic   stone 
in  several  places,  especially  at  Dr.  Warden's  quarry,  on  Lafferty 
Creek.     It  is  also  seen   in   the   Izard   limestone   on  Penter's^ 
Bluff,  and  in  places  on  the  divide  between  Polk  Bayou  and  SuU 
livan  Creek.     The  objection  to   the  rock  for  lithographic   pur-- 
poses  is  that  it  contains  veins  of  white  crystalline  calcite,  varying 
from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to   one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  or  more,  which  often  pierce  it  in  all   directions  and   render- 
it   unsuitable   for  the  finer  classes   of  lithographic   work.     In 
places,   however,  small   masses  can  be  obtained  which  are   free 
from  such  imperfections,  and  possibly,  further  explorations  may 
develop  localities  where  larger  pieces  can  be  gotten. 

Caves  in  the  Izard  limestone. — Caves  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  this  formation,  and,  although  not  of  very  great  size,  are 
very  numerous  and  often  run  far  back  into  the  hills,  forming  a 
series  of  chambers  connected  by  narrow  passages.  Stalactites 
and  stalagmites  are  sometimes  seen. 

Thickness  of  the  Izard  limestone. — In  a  general  way,  the  Izard 
limestone  is  thicker  in  the  western  part  of  the  area  represented  in 
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the  map  than  in  the  eastern  part^  though  for  short  distances  this 
role  will  not  always  hold^  as  the  thickness  is  very  variable,  even 
over  limited  areas.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  greatest 
thickness  is  iu  Penter's  Bluff,  where  the  Izard  limestone  forms, 
the  lower  280  feet  of  an  almost  vertical  cliff  rising  485  feet  above 
the  White  River.  As  it  is  still  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  it 
probably  has  a  greater  thickness.  To  the  northeast  of  Penter's 
Bluff,  it  is  exposed  in. numerous  otlier  bluffs  on  East  and  West 
Lafferty  Creeks.  On  Lee's  Mountain,  in  township  15  N.,  8  W.y 
section  7,  its  thickness  is  240  feet,  and  in  the  well  boring  at  the 
Southern  mine,  near  Cushman,  a  similar  thickness  was  fouud.^ 
The  bed  does  not,  however,  preserve  such  a  development 
throughout  this  area,  and  sometimes  it  is  probably  less  than  half 
this  thickness.  On  Polk  Bayou,  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Sullivan  Creek,  and  some  ten  miles,  in  an  air  line,  east,  by  south 
from  Penter's  Bluff,  it  has  a  thickness  of  only  150  Jeet,  this 
measurement  having  been  taken  from  the  base  of  a  small 
exposure  of  St.  Clair  limestone  on  top  of  the  hill,  to  the  sand- 
stone, which  underlies  the  Izard  limestone,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Still  further  east,  in  the  region  of  the  lower  part  of  Dota 
Creek  and  of  Walnut  Grove,  *  the  Izard  limestone  is  probably 
as  thin,  if  not  thinner,  than  at  the  laet  mentioned  locality;  but 
as  the  hills  here  are  largely  covered  with  gravel,  and  are  much 
lower  than  to  the  west,  the  exact  amount  of  change  is  uncertain. 

To  the  west  of  Peuter's  Bluff,  beyond  the  western  limit   of 
the  map,  the  Izard  limestone  has  been  found  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hop- 
kins,t  of  this  Survey,  to  gradually  thin  out,  just  as  it  does  to  the 
east,  but  probably  less  rapidly. 

FossUs  in  the  Izard  limestone. — ^Fossils  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  Izard  limestone,  but  they  are  usually  very  im- 
perfect and  occur  as  calcite  casts  of  the  original  remains.. 
The  overlying  St.  Clair  limestone,  however,  has  been  defi- 
nitely determined  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams,  as  belonging  to  a 

**  Walnut  Grove  is  not  included  on  the  map  accompanying  this  volume,  but  it  lies  sir 
miles  east  of  CunvenieDce  post  office. 

t  See  report  hj  Mr.  Hopkins  on  Marbles  and  Other  Limestones,  Vol.  IV.,  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Survey  for  1890. 
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horizon  between  that  of  the  Trenton  and  that  of  the  Nia^fara 
of  the  New  York  section,  and,  therefore,  the  Izard  iimestone 
cannot  belong  above  this  horizon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
underlain  by  Oalciferous  rock.  Whether  it  should  be  in- 
cluded, however,  with  either  the  underlying  or  overlying 
formations^  or  whether  it  marks  a  distinctive  horizon,  is  as 
yet  uncertain. 

Contact  of  Izard  and  8t.  *Glair  limestones. — At  the  contact 
of  the  St.  Clair  and  Izard  limestones,  the  latter  generally 
shows  a  tendency  towards,  or  an  initial  stage  of  the  same 
crystalline  structure  as  is  well  developed  in  the  former.  This 
becomes  apparent  by  the  presence  of  transparent  calcite 
crystals  scattered  through  the  massive  rock.  These,  though 
very  numerous  near  the  contact  line,  rapidly  decrease  with 
•an  increase  of  distance  from  that  line.  Such  occurrences  are 
not  confined  to  isolated  localities,  but  wherever  the  contact  of 
the  two  rocks  is  seen,  this  tendency  of  the  massive  rock 
towards  crystallization  is  very  apparent,  and  seems  to  show 
that  the  same  agency  that  enabled  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
to  crystallize,  also  acted,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  on  the 
-Izard  limestone. 

THE   ST.   0L4IR  LIMESTONE. 

The  St.  Clair  limestone  will  be  treated  under  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  manganese  ores  of  the  Batesville  region. 
Mention  of  it  here  is  confined  to  its  general  character  and 
its  relation  to  the  underlying  and  overlying  formations. 

Name. — The  name  St.  Clair  is  taken  from  St.  Clair 
Spring,  which  is  on  the.Batesville  and  Hickory  Valley  wagon 
road,  eight  miles  northeast  of  the  former  place.  The  spring 
is  a  well  known  locality,  and  the  name  is  used  here  as  the 
bed  is  the  only  limestone  in  the  neighborhood  and  cannot 
be  confused  with  any  other.  Elsewhere  it  is  usually  exposed 
with  the  underlying  or  overlying  limestones,  and  therefore 
the  use  of  the  name  of  any  such  place  might  give  rise  to 
confusion. 

Composition  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone, — The  formation  con- 
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Bists  of  a  granalar  crystalline  limestone  of  light  gray,  pink, 
chocolate-brown  or  purplish-black  color.  It  has  a  maximuoi 
thickness  of  over  ]  50  feet  in  the  manganese  region.  It  contains 
nodales  and  interbedded  layers  of  oxides  of  manganese,  and 
is  the  source  of  the  manganese  ores  as  they  are  now  found  in  a 
residual  clay.  It  sometimes,  also,  contains  strata  of  an  earthy, 
red,  argillaceous  or  siliceous  material,  showing  the  presence 
of  more  or  less  manganese  and  iron,  as  well  as  strata  of 
sandstone. 

To  the  east  of  the  manganese  region,  in  the  country 
along  the  south  fork  of  Dota  Creek,  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
thins  out,  and  finally  disappears  altogether,  or  is  repre- 
sented only  by  a  very  thin  stratum,  which  is  almost  invariably 
covered  up  by  loose  chert  from  above. 

The  work  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hopkins,  *  in  the  area  to  the  west 
of  the  manganese  region,  has  shown  that  there  also  the  St. 
Clair  limestone  thins  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Izard^ 
limestone,  already  described.  Consequently  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  part  of  the  Silurian  terrane  of  northern  Arkansas 
comprised  in  the  Izard  and  St.  Clair  limestones,  reaches  its. 
maximum  development  in  the  Batesville  region,  especially 
in  the  Lafferty  Creek  basin  and  the  country  immediately 
west  of  it. 

Fossils  in  the  SL  Clair  limestone. — Fossils  from  this  forma- 
tion have  been  determined  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams  as  belong- 
ing, in  some  places,  to  the  Trenton  and  in  others  to  a  horizon 
between  the  Trenton  and  Niagara  of  the  New  York  section. 
(See  page  114).  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
overlying  Boone  chert  has  been  determined  as  of  Lower 
Carboniferous  age,  the  possibility  of  an  unconformity  be- 
tween the  two  horizons  might  be  expected.  None  such 
has,  however,  been  observed  in  the  manganese  region;  but 
Dr.  Williams  cites  facts  observed  in  Boone  county,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state,  by  W.  P.  Jenney,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  suggesting  an  uncon- 

*  See  report  on  arbles  and  other  limestones,  Vol.  lY.,  of  the  pabllcations  of  the  Sar- 
Tej  for  1890. 
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formity  between  the  Silurian  and  the  OarboniferouB  of  that 
«irea.* 

Contact  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  the  Boone  chert. — The 
contact  of  the  St.  Glair  limestone  and  Boone  chert  is  rarely 
seen   in   the  Batesville  region,  as  it  is  usually  covered  by 
broken  chert.     Where  it  occurs,  however,  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone sometimes  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  chert,  and 
at  other  times  there  is  an  intermediate  earthy,  siliceous  de- 
posit, varying  from  one  foot  to  probably  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
thickness.    In  township  15  N.,  8  W.,  section  29,  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  there  occurs  a  rock,  which, 
though  it  was  seen  only  in  loose  boulders,  probably  belongs 
at  the  contact  of  the  chert  and  St.  Clair  limestone.     It  is  a 
dark  brown  or  black,  earthy,  siliceous,  soft  rock,  probably 
about  one  foot  in  thickness  and  emitting  a  strong  odor  on  a 
fresh  fracture.     At  the  Southern  mine,  near  Cushman,  there 
are  frequently  found,  at  the  base  of  the  chert  and  just  above 
the  residual  clay,  which  has  resulted  from  the  destruction  of 
the  St«  Clair  limestone,  a  red,  brown  or  mottled  seam  of  a 
dry,   earthy  consistency.     It   is   known  by   the  miners  as 
*^  ochre,"  and  may  possibly  represent  the  former  contact  of 
the  chert  and  St.  Clair  limestone.     Elsewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cushman,  and  thence  westward  to  Laflerty  Creek, 
there  are  frequently  found  loose  fragments  of  a  soft  buff- 
colored  or  rusty-brown  material  of  an  earthy  or  fine  sandy 
structure,  frequently  containing  thin  ferruginous  seams  or 
flat  concretions.    The  source  of  these  fragments  is  generally 
obscured  by  loose  chert,  though  they  are  often  seen  about 
where  the  contact  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  Boone  chert 
should  come,  and  doubtless  sometimes  represent  the  transi- 
tional deposit;  but  the  St.  Clair  limestone  itself  often  con- 
tains sandy  strata  and  some   of  the  fragments  have  un- 
doubtedly come  from  them.     Sections  showing  the  existence 
of  the  sandstone  in  place,  both  at  the  contact  and  in  the  un- 
derlying limestone,  are  given  in  chapter  VIII.     The  rock 

*  For  farther  details  tee  report  of  Or.  J.  C.  Braaner,  State  Geologist,  in  Vol.  I.,  of  the 
publications  of  the  Buryej  for  1889. 
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ID  both  places  is,  in  ezteraal  appearance,  the  same.  On  the 
Batesville  and  Caehman  wagon  road,  one  mile  aouthwest  of 
the  latter  town,  a  deposit  of  this  kind,  over  20  feet  thick, 
occors,  and  probably  represents  the  tranBitional  bed. 

At  the  Meeker  place,  township  14  N.,  range  7  W., 
section  8,  in  the  south  half,  the  contact  bed  is  seen  in  place. 
It  varies  froni  6  to  16  iDcheBinthickne8s,isacompact,blDish- 
£reen,  earthy  rock.  It  contains  small  siliceous  nodules, 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  small  crys- 
tals of  iron  pyrites.  White  specks,  a  sixteenth  of  au  inch  and 
smaller,  are  scattered  through  it.  The  material  is  slightly  cal- 
careons  and  weathers  into  a  brown  or  bnfi-colored  mass,  mnch 
softer  than  the  original  rock.  Its  relatione  to  the  overlying 
and  underlying  formations  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
section.  The  residnal  clay  in  the  section  is  the  product  of 
decomposition,  in  situ,  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone. 


Kniduil  clar.  ' 


Fignra  E.    Section  titmiliis  Iha  Si,  Clatr  timalmi  and  Ihe  Bamt  efevt  at  Ih*  ItHkr  place. 


Dr.  J.  E.  "Wolff,  of  Harvard  University,  has  very  kindly 
«zamined  under  the  microscope  a  slide  made  from  a  sample 
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of  this  material  collected  by  the  Survey  and  has  foand  evi-» 
dence  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  composed 
partly  of  volcanic  ash,  though,  as  he  suggests,  further  labor- 
atory work  will  be  required  to  determine  the  matter  defin- 
itely. He  describes  the  section  as  composed  of  rather 
angular  small  clastic  grains  of  quartz  and  of  fragments  of 
triclinic  feldspar,  often  much  bent  and  rounded,  and  some- 
times angular;  together  with  deep  brown  homogeneous 
grains  which  are  partially  transparent,  but  completely  iso- 
tropic in  polarized  light.  The  latter  show  no  signs  of 
cleavage  or  crystal  structure,  and  look  like  possible  fragments 
of  a  ferruginous  basaltic  glass.  The  clastic  grains  are 
separated  by  thin  films  of  a  green  chloritic  substance. 

Lack  of  time  has  not  yet  permitted  a  further  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject,  but  should  this  deposit,  representing,  as 
it  does,  the  parting  between  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
terranes,  prove  to  be  an  ash  bed,  it  will  throw  additional 
light  on  the  series  of  phenomena  which  took  place  in  the 
interval  between  those  ages.  That  the  deposit  is  not  of 
this  nature  everywhere  in  the  region,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  places,  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Meeker 
locality,  it  consists  of  what  seems  to  be  a  common  sediment- 
ary sandstone,  though  in  some  places  the  grains  composing 
it  show  a  very  remarkable  globular  form. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  State  Geologist,  had  already  suggested^ 
from  his  examinations  in  the  field  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  above  mentioned  locality,  that  the  parting  between 
the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  in  northern  Arkansas  might 
contain  eruptive  debris,  and  should  the  case  in  question  prove 
to  be  composed  of  such  materials  it  will  materially  substan- 
tiate this  view.  Dr.  J.  Francis  Williams,*  of  the  Survey, 
had  also  discovered,  previous  to  the  present  discovery,  a 
somewhat  similar  material  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  south- 
western Arkansas. 

■^See  report  on  the  Igneous  Bocks  of  Arkansas,  Vol.  IL,  of  the  pabllcatlons  of  the  Sar-^ 
▼ey  for  1890. 
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THE  BOONE  CHERT. 

Name, — The  name  Boone  baa  been,  given  by  the  State 
Geologist,  to  the  series  of  cherts  and  cherty  limestones, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  the 
Batesville  region  and  elsewhere  in  northern  Arkansas.  It  is 
taken  from  Boone  county,  where  these  rocks  form  the  pre- 
dominating feature  of  the  region. 

Composition  of  the  Boone  chert. — The  formation  consists 
of  a  series  of  interbedded  strata  of  chert  and  limestone. 
Tne  two  materials  differ  greatly  in  relative  amounts  in  dif- 
ferent places,  sometimes  the  whole  deposit  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  chert,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  over 
half  limestone.  In  places  where  chert  is  the  predominatiDg 
constituent  of  the  bed,  the  limestone  occurs  as  thin  strata  or 
lenticular  layers,  and  very  often  as  irregularly  shaped  bunches 
or  masses,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Frequently  the  chert  contains  isolated  crystals  of 
calcite,  at  times  large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  at  others  only  visible  under  a  microscope.  In  parts  of 
the  bed  where  limestone  is  the  predominating  feature,  the 
chert  occurs  as  thin  strata,  lenticular  layers  or  as  bunches 
like  those  of  limestone  just  mentioned.  Frequently  it  occurs 
as  a  finely  disseminated  siliceous  material  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  limestone.  One  of  the  most  common  phases  of 
the  chert  bed  in  the  manganese  region  is  a  central  mass  of 
more  or  less  calcareous  chert,  about  100  feet  in  thickness, 
overlain  and  underlain  by  a  series,  25  to  50  feet  in  thickness,  of 
interbedded  chert  and  limestone  strata,  the  limestone  be- 
coming  more  and  more  plentiful,  both  above  and  below,  until 
the  chert  layers  either  entirely  disappear  or  are  represented 
only  by  small  irregular  segregations  and  disseminated  sili- 
ceous impurities.  Frequently,  however,  limestone  beds  are 
found  in  the  central  part  of  the  deposit,  and  sometimes  ac- 
quire a  thickness  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  These  beds 
usually  contain  numerous  lenses  of  chert  and  are   frequently^ 

9  Geological,  Vol.  I.,  1890. 
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cut  ap  into  separate  limestone  beds  by  more  or  less   contin- 
uous layers  of  chert. 

The  character  of  the  limestones  in  this  cherty  deposit 
differs  very  much  in  different  localities,  and  at  different 
horizons  in  the  series.  They  vary  from  a  massive  gray  or 
blue  limestone  of  a  compact  stracture  and  more  or  less 
siliceous  nature,  to  a  highly  crystalline  gray  variety,  often 
strongly  charged  with  organic  matter.  Between  these  limits 
are  found  all  gradations  in  structure,  purity  and  color.  The 
bed  that  preserves  the  most  uniform  consistency,  though  of 
intermittent  occurrence,  is  a  cherty  limestone  which  occurs 
at  the  very  top  of  the  deposit.  This  is  of  a  white  or  light 
gray  color,  and  is  composed  of  small,  transparent,  granular 
crystals  of  calcite,  having  the  size  and  general  appearance 
of  finely  granulated  sugar,  and  imbedded  in  a  massive 
white,  calcareous  cement.  It  contains  variable  quantities  of 
chert  in  the  form  of  lenses.  It  has  been  quarried  at  Ward's 
quarry,  seven  miles  northeast  of  Batesville,  and  at  Allen's 
quarry,  two  miles  north  of  the  same  town,  for  a  building 
stone  and  as  a  source  of  lime.  It  takes  a  beautiful  polish 
and  is  well  adapted  for  structural  purposes.*  A.  similar  rock 
in  a  similar  position,  is  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  wagon 
road  to  Mountain  View,  three  miles  west  of  Batesville,  where 
the  road  passes  under  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  South- 
ern Railway.  This  limestone  is  not  continuous :  in  some 
places  it  disappears  altogether  and  in  others  it  reaches  a 
thickness  of  over  fifty  feet. 

Another  very  characteristic  limestone  of  this  series  is  a 
coarse  grained,  highly  crystalline  variety,  such  as  is  seen  at 
Denieville,  six  miles  northwest  of  Batesville.  This  is  highly 
bituminous  and  emits  a  strong  fetid  odor  on  a  fresh  fracture.  A 
thickness  of  a  hundred  feet  of  it  is  exposed  at  this  point.  Like 
the  other  limestones  of  the  chert  beds,  it  is  cut  up  by  numerous 
cherty  lenses  which  frequently  assume  a  peculiar  undulating 
position.     Similar  limestones   are   seen   along  the  line   of  the 

*  See  the  report  od  Marble  and  Other  LimeBtones,  bj  Mr.  T.  C.  Hopkins,  Vol.  IV., 
annaal  report  of  the  Geological  Sarvey  for  1890. 
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Mountain  View  road,  from  five  to  eight  miles  west  of  Batesville. 
Besides  the  varieties  of  limestone  already  mentioned^  an  earthj 
variety,  and  a  hard,  siliceous,  semi-crystalline  form  frequently 
^ccur. 

The  chert,  where  seen  in  large  deposits,  is  a  bedded  sili- 
-ceous  rock,  generally  of  light  gray  or  drab  color.  It  is  often 
stained  yellow  or  brown  by  iron,  and  is  sometimes  black.  It  is 
very  hard  and  brittle,  has  an  angular  to  conchoidal  fracture  and 
a  lustre,  varying  from  dull  to  resinous.  Frequently  masses  of 
«  chert  breccia  occur,  composed  of  fragments  of  chert  from  an 
eighth  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter  and  cemented  in  a  hard, 
massive,  siliceous  matrix.  Often  a  breccia  of  similar  chert  frag- 
ments with  a  black  earthy  manganiferous  cement,  as  well  as  a 
"chert  cut  up  by  a  net-work  of  thin  black  films  of  manganese 
occur.  These,  however,  are  secondary  products,  the  manganese 
baving  come,  probably,  from  the  underlying  St.  Clair  limestone, 
Bnd  will  be  described  more  fully  in  chapter  YIII.  Iron  pyrites 
is  frequently  found  in  the  chert  in  the  form  of  small  disseminated 
-crystals  and,  on  an  exposed  surface,  its  presence  is  shown  by 
rusty,  brown  blotches,  due  to  its  oxidation.  Frequently,  alsd, 
-dark  gray  or  smoky  black  spot«'  occur,  which  gradually  blend 
into  the  lighter  colored  part  of  the  rock. 

The  nature  of  the  chert  bed  has,  in  some  places,  been 
-changed  to  such  an  extent  by  chemical  action,  that  the  originally 
massive  rock  has  been  partially  converted  into  a  fine-grained 
-crystalline  material,  often  containing  cavities  lined  with  larger 
crystals  of  transparent  quartz.  Such  occurrences,  however,  are 
only  local :  they  are  seen  in  places  in  the  chert  bluffs  of  Stone 
bounty,  opposite  Penter's  Bluff;  and  near  Cushman  and  on  the 
upper  part  of  Polk  Bayou,  in  Independence  county. 

Sandstone  in  the  Boone  chert. — A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
chert  is  the  existence  in  it  of  interstratified  beds  of  sandstone. 
These  are  from  one  or  two  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and 
.  probably,  in  some  places,  are  still  thicker.  They  are,  sometimes, 
traceable  for  almost  a  mile,  but  probably  represent  lenticular 
strata  in  the  chert.  Sometimes  they  appear  to  exist  simply  as 
pockets  in  the  chert.     These  sandstones  are  composed  of  coarse^ 
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angular  and  rounded  graias,  are  Boft  and  friable,  aad  of  a  graj*^ 
buS,  rasty-brown,  or  red  color.  They  frequently  contain  con- 
cretionary nodnlea  of  chert,  as  well  as  angular  maeaes  of  the- 
same  material.  The  latter  sometimes  become  sufBcieotly- 
numerous  to  form  a  breccia  with  a  sandstone  matrix.  Sach- 
breociaa  are  seen  on  the  land  of  Squire  Meeks,  in  14  N.,  7  W., 
section  3 ;  and  also  in  16  N.,  8  W.,  section  25.  In  both  places^ 
the  material  is  of  only  local  occurrence.  The  interbedded 
sandstone  is  well  seen  about  two  miles  southeast  of  the  mouth  of 
Lafierty  Creek,  in  a  hoUow  which  makes  up  into  the  chert  from 
the  White  River.  The  bed  here  is  about  eight  feet  thick,  containa 
nodules  and  angular  fragments  of  chert  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
to  six  inobes  in  diameter,  is  of  a  bufi  color,  friable  and  composed' 
of  coarse,  angular,  transparent  grains.  It  crops  out  in  the  chert 
bluf^  of  the  ravine  and  dips  with  the  chert  at  an  angle  of  3°  t» 
the  east  and  southeast.    The  accompanying  columnar  sectioa 


B/awuffUnH  in  Iht  Swum  ihwl,  in  lh«  WkUt  ffitar- 
mU«ii.    Scaler  I  inch=lE  tttt. 

shows  its  position.     Similar  sandstones  are  seen  elsewhere  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  also  between  here  and  Cushman. 

Shale  in  the  Boone  ohert. — In  some  places  in  the  chert  there 
occur  lenticular  strata  of  a  black,  massive  or  slaty,  bitum- 
inous shale,  coutainiDg  considerable  quantities  of  shells  of  small 
Lingulae,  as  well  as  iron  pyrites,  either  in  crystals  or  in  thin  in- 
terbedded layers,  one  thirty  second  to  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  bed  has  been  dug  into  for  coal  in  several  places^ 
but  without  finding  any.  The  accompanying  chert  in  such  places 
is  sometimes  of  the  s.ime  black  color  as  the  shale.  In  14  K.,  & 
W.,  section  16,  the  northwest  quarter,  the  bed  was  opened  for  a. 
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^epth  of  tweatf  feet  without  reaohiog  the  bottom.  In  ao  old 
prospect  pit,  in  towDship  14  N.,  6  W.,  Bectioa  S8,  north  part, 
the  aocompanyiog  section  was  obtained,  being  made  ap  partly 
from  ezpoBQreB  on  the  hilhides,  partly  from  the  materials  on  the 
'damp  and  partly  from  the  statements  of  the  owner  of  the  property. 
The  first  member  of  the  section  represents  the  series  of  cherts  and 
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main  chert  bed.  Coneiderable 
^aantities  of  iron  pyrited  are  found  in  all  the  rooks  at  this  place. 
Snoh  nlate  or  shale  beds  are  only  of  local  occurrence  and 
represent  lenticular  strata  in  the  main  chert  formation. 

Topography  of  the  ohert  area. — The  erosion  of  the  chert 
^ves  rise  to  a  very  characteristic  topography,  forming  steep 
liills,  sometimes  with  slop<>s  covered  by  loose  chert  fragments 
which  obscure  everything  else,  sometimes  Hiding  ap  almost  per- 
pendicularly in  the  siden  nf  ravines  80  to  100  feet  deep,  in  which 
the  almost  horizontal  strata  are  clearly  exposed.  Still  again, 
the  chert  forms  the  capping  of  the  underlying  limestones  on 
bigh  river  bluffs  and  rises  up  in  bold  angular  escarpments,  pro- 
jecting in  ragged,  turret-like  forms,  or  receding  in  deep  stony 
gullies.  The  chert  breaks  easily  along  the  planes  of  bedding,  and 
surface  waters,  percoUting  through  these  passages  have  often 
formed  narrow  cavities,  giving  the  bluSs  a  peculiar  loose 
•ppcarance.  Frequently  there  occur  at  the  base  of  such  bluffs 
numerous  flat  slabs  of  chert  varying  from  four  to  twenty-four 
inches  iu  fhiukness  and  with  uneven,  undulating  surfaces.  At 
its  anrtbern  limitt),  the  chert  formation  thins  out  and  is  finally 
tcpresented  only  by  loose  piles  of  broken,  angular  ohert,  capping 
low  hills  or  abrupt  conical  knobs. 
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Gavea  in  the  Boone  chert. — Caves  are  very  numerous  in  the* 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  chert  series.  These  appear  to  hav& 
been  formed  by  the  leaching  out  of  the  limestone  layers  and 
the  gradual  dropping  in  of  the  associated  chert.  Sometimes  th& 
leaching  action  shows  itself  simply  io  the  form  of  a  conical  hol- 
low in  the  side  of  the  chert  hill,  and  no  open  cavity  is  visible,  but 
in  other  places  large  caverns  have  been  formed,  which  consist  of 
a  series  of  chambers  of  very  irregular  shape,  varying  from  60  to 
100  feet  in  height,  and  width,  and  connected  by  narrow  passages^ 
In  some  places  streams  of  clear  water  gush  from  the  caves;  while 
in  other  places  the  latter  serve  as  ^^sink-holes'^,  into  which 
streams  flow,  and,  passing  through  underground  channels,  again 
appear  as  springs  elsewhere.  In  most  cases,  the  beds  of  lime« 
stone,  which  characterize  the  chert,  can  be  tieen  on  the  sides  of 
the  caves,  and  prove  clearly  the  origin  of  the  latter.  Stalactites 
and  stalagmites  are  rare,  though  sometimes  found  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  sides  and  roof  are  usually  comparatively  smooth^ 
but  the  floors  are  covered  with  loose  chert  blocks  which  have 
fallen  from  above  and  have  accumulated  in  great  heaps.  Such 
caverns  are  frequently  the  haunts  of  great  numbers  of  bats. 

Decay  of  the  Boone  chert. — The  surface  of  the   whole  chert 
area  is  strewn  with  loose  angular  chert  fragments,  and  the  rocks 
are  rarely  seen  in  place,  except  where  they  are  exposed  in  steefv 
blufis.     The  surface  leaching  of  the  interbedded  limestone  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  formation  has  loosened  tde  chert  strata,  and  ia 
doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of  this  very  characteristic  surface^ 
The  fragments  vary  from  one  inch  to  two  feet  or  more  in  diam- 
eter and  have  often  collected  in  large  quantities  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.     This  breaking  up  of  the  chert   beds,  however,  is  not 
always  confined  to  the   surface.     In  the   northern  part   of  th& 
region  of  its   exposure,  the  chert  has  been  undermined  and   let. 
down  by  the  leaching  out  of  the  underlying  St.  Clair  limestone, 
and  the  whole  formation  has  been  much  broken,  shattered,    and 
faulted  from  bottom  to  top.     This  often  gives  it  the  appearance, 
at  first  sight,  of  having  been  disturbed  by    lateral  pressure,    but 
the  horizontal  or  gently  sloping  position  of  the  underlying  roc  ks. 
precludes  such  a  supposition,  as  will  be  shown  in  chapter  VIIL 
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The  chert  fragmeDts  found  on  the  surface  are  frequently 
honeycombed  by  small  cavities  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  very  irregular  in  shape.  These  are  due  to  the 
leaching  out  of  included  masses  of  limestone.  The  real  nature  of 
the  chert  is  never  seen  on  an  exposed  surface  and  it  is  only  in  a 
freshly  broken  mass  that  the  original  structure  of  the  rock  be- 
comes visible.  When  exposed  to  the  process  of  decay,  the  chert 
undergoes  two  stages  of  decomposition:  first,  into  a  light, 
porous,  opaque,  buff-colored  rock  of  the  consistency  of  an  ordi- 
nary pressed  brick;  second,  into  an  impalpable  white  or  brown 
powder,  locally  known  as '^polishing  powder^'.  This  last  stage 
of  decomposition  is  not  seen  so  often  as  the  first,  as  the  surface 
waters  rapidly  carry  off  the  fine  material  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
In  places,  however,  where  there  are  conditions  for  its  preserva- 
tion, it  has  collected  inconsiderable  quantities.  The  white 
powder  frequently  contains  masses  of  the  porous,  semi-decom- 
posed rock,  the  latter  in  turn  encircling  kernels  of  hard 
unaltered  chert.  Throughout  the  chert  area  generally,  the  rock 
has  usually  been  converted,  superficially,  to  a  more  or  less- 
porous  mass,  sometimes  reaching  ten  feet  or  more  into  the  rock 
and  at  other  times  only  a  fraction  of  an  inclK  This  is  very  char- 
acteristically  shown  in  the  accompanying  section,  which  is  seeD 
exposed  about  six  miles  northwest  of  Batesville. 


Figure  8.    Section  showing  the  irregular  decay  qf  the  Boone  eJieri, 

A.  DecoQi posed  chert. 

B.  Undecomposed  chert. 

HorieoDtal  and  vertical  sciile:  1  iQch=30  feet. 


The  decomposition  is  doubtless  due  partly,  if  not  wholly,  to 
the  leaching  out  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  carbonates  dis- 
seminated   through  the   chert,   either  in    the   form  of    minute 
crystals,  or  as  an  amorphous  powder.     The   varying  amounts  of 
these    materials  in  different  parfs  of  the   chert  possibly   account 
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for  the  unequal  decay  of  the  rock.     The  removal  of  the  carbon- 
ates leaves  a  skeleton  of  the  less  soluble  siliceous  parts. 

Microacopie  examination  of  the  Boone  chert, — A  microscopic 
examination,  kindly  made  for  the  Survey  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff,  of 
Harvard  University,  of  chert  specimens  collected  in  the  Bates- 
ville  region,  have  shown  them  to  be  composed  largely  of  chalce- 
donic  silica,  though  in  some  cases  the  silica  is  possibly  in  an 
opaline  form.  They  show  numerous  rhombohedral  crystals  of 
carbonates,  many  of  which  are  doubtless  calcite,  as  shown  by 
chemicil  tests.  Others  have  been  determined  by  D**.  Wolff  as 
being  rhombohedral  cavities  filled  with  limonite  or  with  black 
oxide  of  iron.  The  iron  also,  at  times,  occursin  shapeless  bodies 
or  impregnates  the  other  carbonates,  suggesting  in  some  cases, 
as  shown  by  Dr.  Wolffs,  that  the  latter  may  have  been  originally 
siderite  or  ferruginous  calcite.  Flakes  of  muscovite  mica  were 
also  found  in  one  of  the  specimens  examined.  He  describes 
one  specimen  as  '^composed  of  a  mass  of  chalcedonic  silica 
in  little,  fibrou<3,  irregularly  shaped  masses  which  often  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles  like  the  structure  of  cloth  or  are  ar- 
ranged radially.'^  Larger  masses,  arranged  radially  in  imperfect 
spherulites,  are  interspersed.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  opaque 
ferruginous  material  (ferruginous  clay?)  scattered  about  in  small 
specks,  and  also  abundant  little,  more  or  less  cloudy  rhombohe- 
drons,  which,  from  their  form,  suggest  a  carbonate. 

A  second  specimen,  he  describes  as  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  rhombohedrons  largely  filled  with  limonite  or  black 
oxide  of  iron.  Small  irregular  bodies  of  the  same  substance  oc- 
cur abundantly  in  the  specimen,  and  flakes  of  muscovite  are 
scattered  here  and  there  through  it. 

A  third  specimen  is  described  by  Dr.  Wolff  as  being  com- 
posed of  chalcedony  with  the  same  structure  as  the  first.  Cloudy 
bands  are  seen  In  the  specimen  and  are  made. up  of  aggregates 
of  little  rhombohedrons  with  curved  surfaces,  evidently  repre- 
senting a  carbonate.  They  are  often  limonitic,  suggesting  that 
they  may  have  been  originally  siderite  or  ferruginous  calcite. 

A  specimen  of  a  highly  calcareous  part  of  the  chert  bed  was 
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fonnd  by  Dr.  Wolff  to  be  '^composed  principally  of  calcite  in 
irregular  grains  and  masses/'  cloudy  by  admixture  with  argilla- 
ceous (?)  material;  and  with  little  branching  areas  of  silica  among 
the  calcite  aggregations. 

The  presence  of  the  carbonate  rhombohedrons  in  chert  is  not 
an  UDuaual  occurrence,  and  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  chem- 
ical changes  which  have  gone  on  in  the  chert  since  its  de- 
position. Similar  crystals  occur  in  many  cherts  elsewhere^  and 
Mr.  L.  8.  Griswold*  has  found  them  in  the  novaculite  of 
-southwestern  Arkansas, 

The  evidence  in  the  field,  seems  to  point  to  the  original 
deposition  of  the  cherts  as  a  siliceous  sediment,  separated  at 
varying  intervals  by  calcareous  deposits  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  The  deposition  of  the  siliceous  and  calcareous 
"materials  seems,  sometimes,  to  have  taken  place  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  at  separate  intervals,  thereby  giving  rise  to 
the  calcareous  cherts  and  the  siliceous  limestones  character- 
istic of  the  deposit.  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  chert  by  a 
replacement  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  silica  seems,  at  least  in 
most  parts  of  this  region,  to  be  untenable ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  presence  of  shale  and  sandstone  strata,  of  pockets  of  sand- 
stone and  occasional  grains  of  sand  in  the  chert,  as  well  as  the 
isharp  contact  often  seen  between  chert  and  limestone  strata^ 
would  lend  support  to  the  supposition  that  the  chert  was  orig- 
inally a  siliceous  sediment,  not  of  the  coarseness  of  sand  but  in 
the  form  of  a  very  fine  siliceous  clay  or  mud,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented  by  the  material  carried  down  by  many  rivers  at  the 
present  day.  The  presence  of  sand  in  such  a  deposit  is 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  temporary  increase  in 
speed  of  the  waters  carrying  the  sediments,  thus  bringing 
sand  in  place  of  the  lighter  materials  usually  carried  by 
the  quieter  waters 

Fossils  in  the  Boone  chert — Fossils  are  frequently  found 
in  the  chert  and  the  associated  limestones.    When  in  the 

-€hert,  they  usually  occur  as  siliceous  casts,  the  carbonate  of 

'*■  ■  ■ .         ■■  ■ .  ,  J 

^  See  Vol.  lit.,  annual  report  of  the  Oeologlcal  Survey  for  1890. 
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lime  of  the  original  remains  having  been  leached  out  and 
hollow  spaces  left.  In  places,  these  cavities  are  so  num- 
erous as  to  give  the  rock  a  porous,  honeycombed  appearance^ 
^11  the  specimens  collected  from  this  deposit  have  been  de- 
termined by  Dr.  H.  8.  Williams  as  belonging  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Mississippian  series.  (See* 
page  116.) 

THE   FAYBTTBVILLB   SHALE. 

Above  the  Boone  chert,  is  a  series  of  black  or  gray' 
shales  with  thin  beds  of  siliceous  black  limestone  and  of  sand^ 
stone.    This  formation   has  been   named  the   Fayetteville 
shale  by   the  State  Geologist,  on  account  of  its  extensive- 
development  near  the  town  of  that  name.*    Sometimes'  in 
the  Batesville  region  it  consists  largely  of  dark  gray  or  black 
shale,  and  at  other  times  it  contains,  especially  at  its  base^ 
beds  of  highly  fossiliferous  black  limestone.    The  whole  series, 
is  highly  siliceous,  and  the  limestone  and  calcareous   shales, 
when  exposed  to  the  leaching  action  of  surface  waters,  give 
rise  to  a  very  porous,  light,   siliceous  skeleton.    Associated 
with  the  shales  are  often  found  iron  pyrites,  partly  oxidized 
nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron  and  calcareous  concretions,  the- 
latter  often  containing  fossil  remains.    The  thickness  of  the 
Fayetteville  shale  is   exceedingly   variable:  sometimes   the 
deposit    is    thin    and    the   overlying    Batesville  sandstone- 
comes  close  to  the  Boone  chert;  elsewhere  it  has  an   aggre- 
gate thickness  of  probably  over  200  feet.    Definite  estimates, 
of  the  thickness  of  this  formation  greater  than  190  feet  have^- 
however,  not,  as  yet,  been  made  in  the  country  surroundings 
the  manganese  region,  though  it  doubtless  is,  in  some  places^ 
considerably  thicker  than  that. 

In  the  Batesville  region,  the  Fayetteville  shale  is  well  de- 
veloped in  the  neighborhood  of  Moorefield,  Sulphur  Bock,  and 
thence  south  to  the  White  River,  and  north  to  beyondShatp's. 
Cross  Roads.    To  the  west,  between  Batesville  and  Penter'a 

^  FajetteTille  la  in  WMhington  county,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Arkansas,  and  U  not 
shown  on  the  map  accompanying  this  Tolume.  See  Vol.  IV.,  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
BurToy,  1888. 
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Bluff,  it  and  the  associated  limestones  are  seen  at  intervals 
between  the  areas  of  overlying  sandstones  and  the  underlying 
chert.  But,  in  this  region,  it  covers  a  much  smaller  area 
than  to  the  east,  and  its  outcrop  is  rarely  over  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  wide.*  Its  geologic  position  is  shown  in  the 
colutnnar  section  on  page  113. 

The  Fayetteville  shale  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  Batesville  sandstone  in  its  areal  distribution,  that,  in  the 
map  accompanying  this  volume,  one  color  is  employed  for 
both  formations. 

THE   BATESVILLE   SANDSTONE. 

Overlying  the  Fayetteville  shale,  is  a  sandstone  formation 
with  lenticular  beds  of  gray,  black  or  brown  shale.  This  forma- 
tion lies  on  both  sides  of  the  White  Kiver,  reaching  to  the  area  of 
the  Fayetteville  shale  and  the  chert  hills  on  the  north,  and,  on 
the  south,  disappearing  under  the  overlying  rocks  nt  the  foot  of 
the  Boston  Mountains.  It  is  well  developed  at  the  town  of 
Batesville  and  has  been  named,  by  the  State  Geologist,  the 
Batesville  sandstone.  It  consists  of  a  brown  or  buff  colored,  fine 
grained  sandstone,  generally  soil,  th.ough  sometimes  hard.  It 
splits  easily  along  the  lines  of  bedding,  in  slabs  varying  from  a 
few  inches  to  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  extensively 
worked  for  structural  purposes  at  Bartlett's  quarry,  in  Bates- 
ville. The  shales  in  the  sandstone  occur  as  lenticular  deposits,, 
often  ending  very  abruptly,  though  sometimes  traceable  for 
several  miles.  They  and  the  sandstones  appear,  in  many  places, 
to  be  mutually  replaceable.  The  thickness  of  the  Batesville 
sandst()ne  is  very  changeable,  varying  from  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
to  almost  two  hundred  feet.  One  mile  east  of  the  town  of 
Batesville,  on  the  bluffs  of  Blue  Creek,  it  shows  a  thickness  of 
170  feet,  and,  as  it  is  still  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  it  is  probably 
thicker. 

Going  east  from  Batesville,  the   old  "wire  road"  follows, 

*  Am  alretdj  Btated  on  pages  110-111 ,  a  line  of  weaknevs,  marked  by  occaalonal  faults,  ezlats. 
in  many  places  west  of  Bates? i lie,  about  on  tbe  outcrop  of  tbis  shale,  and  it  seems  possible  that 
the  small  exposures,  in  some  places,  may  be  due  to  this  faulting. 
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for  four  miles,  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge  of  Batesville  sand- 
stone,  some  200  feet  above  the  White  River,  and  then  de- 
scends to  the  level  of  the  underlying  shales.    * 

THE   FORMATIONS  COMPOSING  THE  BOSTON   MOUNTAINS. 

Boston  group. — The  Boston  Mountains,  as  already  stated, 
begin  on  the  east  at  the  western  edge  of  the  lowlands  of  New- 
port  and  Qil  Trough  Bottom,  and  bear  thence  northwest  up  the 
south  side  of  the  White  Biver.  They  rise  from  500  to  600  feet 
above  the  river  and  end  on  the  north  in  an  abrupt  escarpment. 
To  the  south  they  dip  ofi  gently  in  a  broad,  sandy,  heavily 
timbered  highland.  They  form  the  southern  border  of  the 
White  Biver  basin,  and  lie  to  the  south  of  the  manganese  area  of 
the  Batesville  region.  In  their  eastern  part,  thesA  mountains 
-are  composed  entirely  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  capped  by 
the  Millstone  grit,  but  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  stat^,  they 
become  much  higher  and  are  more  deeply  cut  by  steep  ravines,  in 
the  sides  of  which  the  underlying  Silurian  rock?  are  seen. 
In  the  north  face  of  the  mountains,  in  Independence  and  eastern 
IStone  counties,  the  formations  are  often  well  exposed.  The 
Batesville  sandstone  disappears  under  the  mountains  at  their 
-base,  and  above  it  is  a  series  of  shales,  limestones  and  sandstones, 
representing  the  Boston  group.  Their  sequence,  as  seen  in  the 
region  south  and  southwest  of  Jamestown,  is  shown  in  the 
columnar  section,  on  page  113.  The  shale  immediately  overlying 
the  Batesville  sandstone  forms,  in  many  places,  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  country.  It  has  been  named  the  Marshall 
shale  by  the  State  Geologist,  on  account  of  its  well  developed 
condition  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  that  name  in 
Searcy  county. 

Millstone  grit.^  The  Millstone  grit  overlies  the  rocks  of  the 
Boston  group  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  represents  the 
uppermost  formation  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  this  region. 
It  varies  considerably  in  thickness  and  reaches  a  maximum,  so 
far  as  observed,  of  over  400  feet.  Possibly  further  investiga- 
tion will  show  it  to  have,  locally,  a  still  greater  development* 
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The  formatioD  was  determined  by  Owen*  as  early  as  1858,  as. 
the  MillBtone  grit,  and  since  then  later  investigations  have 
still  farther  strengthened  his  correlation.    The  rock  is  of  a 
bufi  or  brown  color^  varying  from  soft  to  hard  and  compact*. 
It  is  composed  of  sand  grains  of  various  sizes  and  frequently 
contains  well  roanded,  white,  siliceous  pebbles,  a  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter.    These  either   occur  as. 
isolated   pebbles  imbedded  in  the  sandstone,  or  form   the 
larger  part  of  a  conglomerate  with  a  sandy   matrix.    Such 
beds,  however,  do  not  form  any  prominent  feature   of  the 
sandstone,  being  of  a  very  limited  thickness  and  lateral  ex- 
tent.    Sometimes  the  sandstone  assumes  a  shaly   or  fissile 
structure.    Frequently  it  is  highly  stained  with  iron,  giving 
it  a  rusty  appearance,  and,  in  some  places,  it  contains  small 
seams  of  iron  ore  (limonite). 

The  Millstone  grit  caps  the  highest  parts  of  the  Boston 
Mountains  and  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  region.. 
It  forms  an  almost  continuous  escarpment  on  the  summit  of 
the  northern  face  of  the  mountains,  at  times  receding  where 
creeks  have  cut  down  into  it,  and  at  others  protruding  in 
high  blufis,  such  as  are  seen  at  Dean^s  Mountain,  five  *miles. 
west  of  Batesville,  and  elsewhere.  Ascending  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  Boston  Mountains  to  the  southwest  of  James- 
town, a  sandy  highland  is  reached,  underlain  by  this  bed  and 
heavily  covered  with  pine,  oak  and  other  timber.  This 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Independence  county  and 
extends  into  Cleburne  county  on  the  west,  and  to  the  head 
of  Oil  Trough  Bottom  on  the  east.  At  the  latter  place,  the 
mountains  end  abruptly,  in  the  same  way  as  at  Jamestown^, 
showing  a  section  capped  by  four  hundred  feet  of  sandstone 
and  underlain  by  shales  and  black  limestones. 

THE  PLEISTOCENE  AND  RECENT   AREA. 

The  low  country,  already  mentioned  as  bounding  the  mount- 
ainous area  on  the  east,  has  not  been  studied  by  the  writer  and 
will,  therefore,  be  simply  mentioned  here.     It  is  covered,  at  least 


*  A  G^logioal  BeconnolssaDoe  of  the  Northern  Connties  of  ArkansM,  D.  D.  Owen,  8tat»- 
Geologist,  18S8,  p.  137. 
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superficially,  by  Pleistocene  or  later  sediments,  in  the  form  of 
clay,  sand  and  gravel,  and  represents  the  western  part  of  the 
Mississippi  bottom.  Between  this  area  and  the  Mississippi, 
however,  are  found  Tertiary  strata  in  Crowley^s  Ridge,  which 
have  been  treated  in  detail  by  Professor  B.  E.  Call.*  Below 
Newport,  Tertiary  strata  occur  at  several  places  along  the  line  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  and  near 
the  base  of  the  Paleozoic  escarpment.  Hence  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  area  in  question  is  also  underlain  by  Tertiary 
beds  and  that  it  represents  a  part  of  the  northern  extension  of 
the  Mississippi  embayment  which,  in  Tertiary  times,  extended  up 
the  river  into  this  region.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  further  in- 
vestigation of  this  region  will  prove  the  local  existence  of  Ter- 
tiary beds  on  the  surface,  but  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  this 
effect,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  predominating  surface 
materials  are  Post-Tertiary,  the  area  has  been  provisionally 
marked,  on  the  map  of  the  Batesville  region,  as  Pleistocene  and 
Recent. 

The  gravel  varies  in  size  from  pebbles  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
to  over  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  more  or  less  rounded 
and  is  composed  mostly  of  chert,  with  smaller  quantities  of  sand- 
stone and  quartzite.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  sand  or 
clay,  or  both,  either  as  interbedded  strata  or  as  an  intimate  mix- 
ture. 

The  gravel  is  especially  well  represented  on  the  Paleozoic 
escarpment  at  the  junction  of  the  lowlands  and  the  high- 
lands. It  probably,  in  some  places,  reaches  a  depth  of  over 
75  feet.  It  frequently  conceals  the  underlying  Paleozoic 
rocks  over  areas  of  several  square  miles,  but  occasionally  a  deep 
ravine  has  cut  down  to  its  base,  or  a  rocky  knob  protrudes 
through  it,  proving  the  existence  of  rocks  similar  to  ihoae  found 
in  the  less  heavily  covered  country  to  the  west.  The  gravel 
continues  to  occur  as  a  heavy  covering  for  from  one  to  five  or 
six  miles  back  from  the  escarpment.  Beyond  this,  it  forms  a 
less  prominent  feature  of  the  country  and,  though  never  entirely 

*  See  Vol.  II.,  annoal  report  Geological  Survey  for  1889. 
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absent  over  any  considerable  area,  it  is  much  thinner  and  occurs 
in  isolated  patches.  In  this  region  it  usually  occurs  on  the  tops 
-of  the  hills,  sometimes  as  scattered  pebbles  and  at  other  times  in 
beds  twenty  and  thirty  feet  thick.  Some  of  these  hills  rise 
400  to  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  White  River.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Cushman,  and  thence  east  to  Dota  Creek 
«ud  north  to  Barren  Fork,  it  is  found  on  many  of  the  highest 
hills.  Most  of  the  hills  of  this  region  are  capped  with  chert,  the 
-characteristic  surface  of  which  is  a  mass  of  loose  angular  cherty 
fragments  resulting  from  the  weathering  of  the  underlying  bed. 
These  have  become  mixed  with  waterworn  material  in  varying 
proportions,  and,  as  a  result,  rounded  pebbles  are  often  found 
«t  a  depth  of  ten  feet  or  more  in  loose  angular  chert. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
THE  BATE3VILLE  REGION  OF  ARK ANSAS.-CbrUmwerfL 

MINERALOGICAL  FOBMS  OF  THE  MANGANESE  ORES. 

General  statement, — All  the  manganese  ores  of  the  Batesville- 
region  are  oxides  of  manganese  in  various  mineralogical  forms. 
There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  these  minerals:  one  massive  and 
representing  the  mineral  psilomelane;  the  other  crystalline  and 
possibly  representing  the  mineral  braunite.    Between  the  massive 
and  the  crystalline  forms  there  are  all  gradations  in   degree  of 
admixture;  the  one  blends  into  the  other,  and  it   is  often  im- 
possible   to  draw  a   sharp  line   of  demarcation.     The   massive 
variety  almost  always  contains  some  of  the  crystalline   variety, 
which,  at  first,  exists  only  as  minute  crystalline  specks  scattered 
through    the    massive  matrix,  but   becomes  more   and    more 
plentiful,  until  the  whole  material  merges  into  a  coarsely  crystaU 
line  aggregate. 

Besides  these  two  principal  forms  of  manganese  oxides, 
there  are  also  found  smaller  quantities  of  pyrolusite  and  of  wad. 
Possibly  further  investigation  may  show  the  existence  of  still 
other  varieties  of  the  manganese  oxides,  though  the  analyses  so 
far  made,  have  not  proved  the  presence  of  either  manganite  or 
hausmannite;  nor  has  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  polianite 
yet  been  found  in  the  region  in  question. 

As  early  as  1858,  Dr.  Wm.  Elderhorst,  chemist  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Arkansas  under  Dr.  David  Dale  Owen,  gave 
analyses  of  manganese  ores*  from  Independence  and  Izard 
counties,  and  described  three  samples  of  psilomelane,  one  of  wad,, 
and  one  which  he  considered  probably  braunite.  These  are  further 

*  First  Report  of  a  Geological  Aeoonaoisance  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  Arkansas,  IS5T 
1858,  pp.  161-169. 
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referred  to  in  the  following  pages.  Below  are  giveu  descriptious 
and  analyses  of  typical  samples  of  tbe  different  oxides  of  man- 
ganese collected  in  the  Batesville  region  by  the  present  Survey. 

P«i/ometon€.— Specimen  from  Cave  Creek,  nine  miles  north 
of  Batesville,  Independence  county.  This  is  a  dark,  steel-blue 
or  black,  massive  mineral ;  opaque ;  lustre  submetallic ;  streak 
brown ;  fracture  smooth,  conchoidal ;  hardness  6.  Its  specifii> 
gravity  is  3.72.  The  mineral  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  some* 
times  renitbrm  and  botryoidal,  sometimes  porous  and  with  ap- 
parently no  physical  structure. 

With  fluxes  it  gives  manganese  reactions ;  in  hydrochloric 
acid  it  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine. 

An  analysis  made  by  Dr.  B.  N.  Braokett,  Chemist  of  the 
Survey,  of  this  material  dried  at  110^-115^  Centigrade  gave  the 
following  results : 

AncUyaia  of  psilomdane  from  the  BaiesvilU  region. 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO). 77.6S 

Ozjgen  (O) ^.... 14.56 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOi).  .....^..•.•.••.^••••••••Im  0.90 

Alumina  (AJaOt)..............'....^ 0.80 

Line  (CaO).«..MM.......MM«,.««Mw***«**i**.«*«**««     1«81 

Baryta  (BaO) 0.21 

Magneeia  (MgO) .• |  ^^'g/j^f'** 

Potash  (KaO) «^....,.^.. 1.99 

Soda  (NaaO) 0.97 

Phosphoric  add  (PaO») ^, .  0.67 

8iUca(8iOa) 0.88 


10a6» 


The  analysis  and  the  physical  properties  of  the  mineral 
show  it  to  be  a  psilomelane.  Rammelsberg*  describes  psilome- 
lane  under  two  different  headings,  those  varieties  high  in  baryta 
being  classed  as  bary ta-psilomelane,  and  those  low  in  baryta  and 
high  in  potash  being  classed  as  potash-psilomelane.  The 
specimen  in  question,  as  compared  with  other  varieties  of 
psilomelane,  is  low  in  baryta  and  does  not  contain  as   large  a 

«  Handbach  der  Mineralchemie,  seoond  edition,  1875,  pp.  189-192. 
10  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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percentage  of  potash  as  some,  but  can  be  incladed  under  the 
head  of  potash-psilomelane.  Its  specific  gravity  (3.72)  is  low, 
but  is  within  the  limits  given  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana*  (8.7-4.7). 
The  mineral  contains  numerous  small  cavities  which,  possibly, 
may  partly  account  for  the  low  specific  gravity  obtained.  The 
specific  gravity  was  determined,  however,  with  a  powdered 
sample,  so  as  to  avoid  this  source  of  error  as  far  as  possible. 

The  following  two  analyses  of  potash-psilomelane,  the  first 
(1)  from  Ilmenau,  Germany,  f  and  the  second  (2)  from  Schnee- 
berg,  X  Germany,  are  given  for  comparison  with  the  Arkansas 
specimen. 

AncUysea  of  Oemian  psilomelane. 


Manganese  protoxide  (MnO). 

Oxjgen  (O) 

Copper  oxide  (OaO) 

Lime  (CaO) .* 

Baryta  (BaO) 

Magneeia  (MgO)^ 

Potash  (K2O) 

Water  (HaO) 


Fsllomelane 

from 

Ilmenau. 


77.28 

16.82 

0.40 

0.91 

0.12 


6.29 


99.77 


77 


Fsilomelane 

from 
Schneebexg. 


80.27 
14.10 


1.06 


4.36 
0.28 


100.00 


The  following  descriptions  and  analyses  of  specimens  of 
psilomelane  from  the  Batesville  region  are  given  by  Wm«  Elder- 
horst.  Chemist  of  the  former  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas 
'under  D.  D.  Owen  :  || 

'^  No.  20.  Fsilomelane,  from  the  main  manganese  mine,  two 
miles  above  west  fork  of  Lafferty  Creek,  Independence  county  : 

'^  Massive ;  lustre  submetallic  ;  color  between  dark  steel-gray 
and   iron-black ;  hardness,  5.5 ;  fracture  subcrystalline,   hackly, 

*  System  of  Mineralogy,  fifth  edition,  1888,  p.  180. 

t  Analyzed  by  Olaosbruch,  quoted  by  C,  F.  Bammelsberg,  Handbuch  der  Ifineral- 
chemle,  second  edition,  1876,  p.  190. 

X  Analyzed  by  Scbalts,  quoted  by  C.  F.  Bammelsberg,  Ibid.,  p.  190. 

I  First  Beport  of  a  Geological  Beoonnoissance  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  Arkansas, 
D.  D.  Owen,  State  Geologist,  1868,  pp.  161-168. 
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somewhat  reseaibltug  the  fractare  of  cast  iron  ;  brittle ;  strikes 
:fire  with  steel ;  powder  reddish-brown. 

^'Before  the  blowpipe,  infusible  alone ;  on  charcoal  in  reduc- 
tion flame  becomes  reddish-brown;  in  a  matrass,  yields  water  ; 
with  flaxes,  gives  the  manganese  reactions.  Dissolves  in  hydro- 
•chloric  acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  leaving  a  small  residue  of 
silica.    *    *    *  >' 

^'  The  air-dried  mineral  lost  0.58  per  cent  of  moisture  at  250 
degrees  F.^' 

The  composition  of  the  specimen  dried  at  250°  Fahrenheit 
is  given  as  follows  : 

AncUyais  of  pMomelane  from  the  Bateaville  region. 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO) M.995 

Oxygen  (O) 10.488 

Lime  (OaO) ^ trace 

A^u^  l*Hi  ^ JNI^/J  •••«••  •••■•#  •••••«••••••••••••■•••••••«••         v«OXX 

SlUca  (SIO.) 2.845  * 

100.665 

'<  No.  21.    Psilomelane,  from  same  locality  as  Ko.  20. 

^'  Massive ;  close-textured ;  color  bluish  steel-gray;  hard- 
ness 6.5;  fracture  splintery  and  subconchoidal;  brittle;  strikes 
fire  with  steel;  powder  reddish-brown. 

'^  Before  the  blowpipe,  and  to  reagents,  behaves  like  the 
preceding. 

^^The  air-dried  mineral  lost  1.02  per  cent  of  moisture  at 
250  deg.  F. '' 

The  composition  of  the  specimen  dried  at  250^  Fahren- 
heit is  given  as  follows  : 

Analysis  of  psilomelane  from  the  BatesvUle  region. 

Manganese  protoxide  (UuO) 82.448 

Oxygen  (0) ^  10.002 

Lime  (CaO) ^...............•..........^ 1.178 

Baryla(BaO) ^. ..^....  0.282 

Magnesia  (MgO) trace 

**  aver  ^Ugw^... ...•.••..••••.«■■......•..•...•. ......  u.im 

Silica  (S10a)~ ...............a......  6.829 

99.850 
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Braunite. — Specimen  from  the  Sullivan  Creek  fork  of 
Polk  Bayou,  ten  miles  north  of  Batesville,  Independence^ 
county.  This  is  a  dark,  iron-gray  or  black  mineral,  forming 
a  coarsely  crystalline  aggregate  with  a  marked  cleavage,  the 
crystal lographic  position  of  the  cleavage  being  uncertain  ^ 
lustre  submetallic;  streak  dark  chocolate-brown ;  hardness 
6  to  5.6.  Its  specific  gravity,  as  determined  by  the  Chemist 
of  the  Survey,  is  4.50. 

With  fluxes  it  gives  manganese  reactions ;  it  dissolves, 
in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  mostly  by  Dr.  R.  N.. 
Brackett  and  partly  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Noyes.  It  shows  th^ 
composition  of  the  mineral  dried  at  110^-115°  Centigrade. 

Analysis  of  braunite  from  the  Batesville  region. 

Per  cent.    Ratio. 
ManganeM  protoxide  (MnO)...    87.47       1^2       2.05 

Oxygen  (O)................ 9.62       0.601       1.00 

•  Ferric  oxide  (FeaOa) 0.44 

AlumiDS  (AlaO,) 0.11 

Lime  (CbO) 0.34 

Baryta  (BaO) 0.48 

Magneria  (MgO) trace 

Potash  (EaO) 0.10 

Soda  (NaaO). 0.05 

Phosphoric  acid  (PaOs). 0.25 

Silica  (810.) 0.18 

99.04 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ratio  of  MnO  to  0  is  almost 
exactly  as  2  : 1,  which  is  the  theoretical  ratio  of  manganese 
sesquioxide  (MujOs).  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  analysis 
shows  less  than  2  per  cent  of  ingredients  other  than  MnQ 
and  O,  and  the  mineral  is  therefore  a  very  pure  Mn^Oj. 
Though  the  mineral  occurs  as  a  compact  crystalline  aggre- 
gate and  not  as  isolated  crystals,  it  seems,  judging  from  its 
general  appearance  and  its  physical  characteristics,  to  be 
homogeneous.*  In  some  other  specimens  of  a  similar  material 

*  The  original  specimen  contained  Inclusions  of  a  massiye  or  semi-crystalline  oxide  of 
manganese,  bat  the  sample  analysed  was  caref ally  separated  from  this  and  was  composed  only^ 
of  the  coarsely  crystalline  parts. 
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there  were  foand  some  very  small  crystals,  apparently  tetrag- 
onal pyramids,  suggesting,  from  their  general  form,  that  they 
might  be  braanite.  Hausmannite  crystallizes  in  the  same 
system,  but  the  above  analysis  does  not  show  any  close  re- 
lation to  the  composition  of  that  mineral.  The  analysis 
shows  a  mineral  resembling  in  all  respects  a  braanite  without 
«ilica,  and  the  physical  features  of  the  specimen,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  distinguished,  are  also  those  of  braunite. 

Wm.  Elderhorst,*  in  1858,  gave  an  analysis  of  a  specimen 
of  manganese  oxide  from  the  Batesville  region  which  he 
considered  probably  braunite.  It  contained  9.968  per  cent 
of  silica,  and  came  from  the  same  region  as  the  specimen  in 
•question,  in  which  practically  no  silica  was  found  (0.18  per 
cent).  It  was  massive,  however,  so  that  the  chemical  relation 
of  the  silica  to  the  oxide  of  manganese  was  uncertain. 
Eiderhorst  describes  the  specimen  and  discusses  the  analysis 
•as  follows : 

**  No.  -23.     Braunite  (?),  from  Poke  Bayou,  Marion  county .f 

''  Massive;  texture  finely  granular;  lustre  submetallic;  color 
•dark  steel-gray ;  hardness  6.6;  strikes  fire  with  steel;  powder 
grayish-black;  much  more  easily  reduced  to  powder  than  the 
two  preceding  minerals ;  weathered  surface  shows  brown  spots  of 
hydrate  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

**  Before  the  blowpipe,  infusible ;  on  charcoal  in  reduction 
flame,  becomes  pale  reddish-gray  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
•charcoal ;  in  a  matrass,  yields  a  little  water;  with  fluxes,  gives 
the  manganese  reactions. 

**  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine, 
leaving  a  residue  of  silica.     Composition  dried  at   220  deg.  F. : 

Protoxide  of  manganete  (MziO)......^ 76.886 

Fie«  oxygen  (O) 7.979 

Peioxide  of  Iron  (FeaOa) ^ 8.628 

Oxide  of  cobait(CoO) ^ trace 

Lime  (CaO) 1.888 

Magnesia  (BfgO) ^ 0.192 

Water  (HaO) »  1.295 

Silica  (SlOa) 9.9fl8 

100.176 


«  First  Report  of  a  a-ological  Reoonaoissanoe  of  tlie  Northern  Ooantiee  of  Arkansas. 
hj  D.  D.  Owen,  1868,  pp.  164-166  and  169. 

t  Tbis  reference  to  Marion  coantf  is  donbtleas  a  mistake  for  Independence  oonntj,  as 
Dr.  Eiderhorst  refers  in  hfs  report  to  baring  received  the  specimen  in  Batesrille,  Independ- 
ence coaniT.  Besides,  Poke  B^you,  now  spelled  Polk  Bayou,  is  In  Independence  county  and 
Hot  in  Marion. 
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^^The  air-dried  mineral  lost  0.1  percent  f>f  moisture  at  220 
deg,  p.     *    *     * 

'^  Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  with  the  analysis  of  Nc 
28,  that  iS|  rejecting  silicic  acid  and  peroxide  of  iron,  and  calca^ 
lating  the  remainder  for  100,  we  have : 

Protoxide  of  manguieBe  (MnO) 86.96 

Oxygen  (0).......^....^ 9.20 

Magneda  (MgO) ^ 0.22 

Water  (H.O) i.50 


100.00 

^'  86.96  parts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  consist  of  67.41  of 
manganese  and  19.65  of  oxygen  ;  hence  we  have,  in  toto,  67.41 
manganese  to  28,76  oxygen,  corresponding  to  the  ratio  : 

69.68Mn :  29.72  O; 

The  compound  MnjO,  requires 69.68Mn  :  30.42  O; 

so  that  the  mineral  may  be  considered  as  a  sesquioxide  of  man- 
ganese, or  braunite,  under  the  supposition  that  we  are  justified  in^ 
rejecting  lime,  magnesia,  and  water  as  adventitious.  But  if 
these  bases  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  free 
oxygen  is  united  with  a  portion  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese- 
to  the  formation  of  peroxide,  we  have : 


Peroxide  of  manganese  (MnOi)..... 

50.10  contains  0 

Protoxide  of  manganese  (HnO).. 

46.06  contains  0 

10.86 

Lime  (CaO) 

2.12  contains  0 
0.22  contains  0 

0.60 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

0.08 

T«  S«VA    ^  O  %KJJmm^mm^^^^m9^•m•9•*•mm•^^m  •••■•• 

1.50  contains  0 

1.38 

18.40 


y  12.87 


'^Here  the  oxygen-ratio  of  BO :  MnOj  is  nearly  as  4:6^ 
which  would  lead  to  the  formula 

4  (MnO.  CaO.  MgO.  HO).  3  MnO^.'' 

It  is  evident  from  Elderhorst's  discussion  of  the  mineral,, 
that  he  considered  the  silica  in  it  to  be  an  accidental  ingredient^ 
but,  at  that  time,  the  nature  of  the  siliceous  braunites  was  not  so- 
well  understood  as  at  present. 

The  composition  of  pure  braunite  has  for  a  long  time  heexk 
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a  matter  of  coDsiderable  discussion  and^  in  some  respects^  still 
continues  to  be  an  uncertain  question.  The  mineral  is  stated  bj 
most  authorities  to  contain  silica  in  chemical  combination^ 
and  various  formulas  are  given  to  explain  the  relation  of  the 
silica  and  the  manganese.  Some  authors,  however,  describe 
braunite  as  a  sesquioxide  of  manganese  frequently  contain- 
ing   silica    as  a  mechanical  admixture,  while  others  think  it  is 

« 

a  combination  of  one  molecule  of  protoxide  and  one  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese. 

Turner*  obtained  the  formula  Mn^Os  for  a  specimen  of  the 
mineral  braunite  from  Elgersburg,  Germany.  He  noted  a  siliceous 
residue  on  dissolving  the  mineral,  but  referred  to  it  simply  as  a 
trace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  investigations  of  Bammels* 
berg,t  Dr.  Penfield|  and  others  have  shown  certain  specimens 
of  braunite  to  contain  from  7.4  to  over  8  per  cent  of  silica 
in  chemical  combination.  Rammelsberg  found  7.4  to  8.6  per 
cent  of  silica  in  pure  crystals  of  braunite  from  the  same  locality 
(Elgeqsburg)  as  the  sample  already  referred  to,  in  which  Turner 
found  no  silica. 

Rammelsberg  §  originally  considered  braunite  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  sesquioxide  of  manganese  and  the  silicate  of  the 
protoxide  of  manganese,  having  the  formula  3  MnjOs+MnSiOs* 
In  later  investigations,  however,  he  found  that,  by  heating  the 
mineral  with  nitric  acid,  a  greater  percentage  of  the  protoxide 
was  obtained  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  silicate  in  the  above 
formula ;  also,  that  the  amount  he  obtained  approached  that 
which  would  be  given  if  the  sesquioxide  (MnjOj)  in  the  formula 
were  considered  to  be  composed  of  MnO  and  MnOj.  Therefore 
he  proposed  ||  the  following  formula: 

(   MnOa 

MnO  +  I 

I   SiOa 

J.  D.  Dana,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he   considers  the 

•  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  Vol.  XI. 

t  Handbach  der  Miner alchemie,  second  edition,  1875,  pp.  160-161. 
t  Unpublished  results,  see  page  1S8  of  this  r#poit. 
§  Handbnch  der  MIneralchemie,  second  edition,  1876,  page  160. 
I  Handbuch  der  Miners Ichemie,  1875 ;    Supplement  to  second  edition,  1886,  page  52. 
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silica  ia  braunite  to  be  combiQed  with  manganese,  gives  a  differ* 
€nt  formala  :  he  calls  attention  to  the  close  relation  of  the  crys- 
tallization  of  the  mineral  to  that  of  rutile,  and  shows  that  this 
relation  is  brought  out  in  the  formula  2  (2  MnO,  Mn02)+ 
MnOjiSiOj)  which  represents  the  mineral  ^^as  corresponding  to 
2  of  hausmannite  and  2  of  a  silicate  analogous  to  zircon,  with 
which  silicate  also  it  is  isomorphous.^'* 

Tschermak  f  gives  the  formula  of  braunite  as  the  simple 
eesquiozide  (MujOs).  Hermann]:  distinguishes  between 
braunite  with  silica  and  braunite  without  silica  :  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  he  rejects  the  formula  MujO,  and  substitutes  MnO+ 
MnOj,  a  suggestion  that  is  also  accepted  by  Gustav  Rose  as 
explaining  why  the  mineral  was  not  isomorphous  with  hematite 
(FejOs).  ^®  explains  the  occurrence  of  baryta  and  silica 
in  some  varities  of  braunite,  by  supposing  that  the  baryta  com- 
bined with  MnO,  and  the  silica  with  MnOj.  He  proposes, 
therefore,  to  separate  the  braunite  containing  no  silica  from  the 
braunite  containing  silica,  by  confining  the  latter  to  the  name 
Marceline,  a  name  already  given  to  a  siliceous  variety  of  braunite 
from  St.  Marcel,  in  Piedmont. 

Bauer  1 1  describes  braunite  as  an  isomorphous  mixture  of 
MnOjMnOj  and  MnO,8i02  in  which  part  of  the  MnO  is  replaced 
by  BaO. 

The  analyses  by  Rammelsberg  and  by  Turner  of  the  El- 
gersburgs  pecimens,  and  those  of  the  Arkansas  specimens  are  sum* 
marized  in  the  accompanying  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  one 
sample  from  Elgersburg  contains  8.63  per  cent  of  silica,  the  other 
shows  no  silica ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  while  one  sample 
from  Arkansas  shows  9.968  per  cent  of  silica,  the  other  shows 
only  0,18  per  cent.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  there  may  exist 
two  forms  of  braunite,  one  containing  silica  in  chemical  com- 

*  System  of  Mlneralogj,  fifth  edition,  1888,  p.  183. 

t  GustAT  TKhermak,  Lehrbuch  der  Mineralogle,  second  edition,  1885,  p.  897. 

t  Cited  bj  Naumann-Zirkel,  Elemente  der  Minenlogie,  1885,  p.  884. 

I  Max  Bauer,  Lehrbnch  der  MinerHlogie,  1886,  pp.  817-818. 
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^ination  and  with  a  formula  differently  written  by  various 
authorities ;  the  other  containing  no  silica  and  representing  a 
^simple  sesquiozide  of  manganese  (MnjOj).  The  exact  chemical 
structure  and  relations  of  the  two  materials,  however,  must  be 
left  for  future  analyses  to  determine.* 

Analyses  of  German  and  Arkansas  braunite. 


CONSTITUENTS. 


Manguiese  protoxide  (MnO).. 
^Oxygen  (O) 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOg) 

Alamloa  (AlaOa) 

Cobalt  oxide  (CoO). , 

Lime  (CaO) »., 

BaryU  (BaO)... 

Magneaia  (MgO)... 

'FOtaah(KaO) . 

'  Soda  (NatO).. 

Water  (HaO) 

Phosphoric  acid  (PaOB)~ 

Silica  (810.) 

Total 


ELOEBSBURG 

BRAUNITE. 


6 

H 
1§ 

am 

< 


80.94 
8.06 


0.91 
0.44 


1.00 


8.63 


100.00 


I 


< 


86.90 
9.85 


2.25 


0.95 


100.00 


ARKANSAS 

BRAUNITE. 


^1 


76.886 
7.979 
8.523 


trace 
1.888 


0.192 


1.295 


«.968 


100.176 


IS 

< 


87.47 
9.62 
0.44 
0.11 

0.34 
0.48 
trace 
0.10 
0.05 

0.25 
0.18 


99.04 


*  After  the  mannsoript  of  the  present  report  had  gone  to  press,  the  following  analyses  of 
'braauite  from  Ilmenau,  Thuringer  Wald,  heretofore  nnpublished,  were  obtained  from  Dr.  S. 
L.  Peofleld,  of  Yale  College,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  their  being  published  here.  They 
irere  made  by  him  of  carefully  selected  crystals  (Yale  College  Oolleetlon  No.  2111)    of  a 

-specific gravity  4.818.    They  show  a  typical  case  of  pure  braunite  containing  8.15-8.28  per 

"^oent  of  silica. 

Bfanganese  protoxide  (MnO) 80.90  81.09 

Oxygen  (0) - 8.07  7.90 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOa). 0.81  0.31 

Lime  (CaO) 0.28  0.12 

Soda  (NaaO) 0.34  0.28 

Water  (HjO) 0,85  0.36 

Silica  (8iOa) 8.16  8.28 

98.40       98.33 
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(3)  Pyroltisite, — Besides  the  varieties  of  manganese  oxidea 
already  described,  a  crystalline  pyrolasite  sometimes  occara 
in  the  Batesville  manganese  region.  It  is,  however,  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  the  ores  already  mentioned,  and  exists  in 
thin  layers  and  irregalar  masses  associated  with  them,  Some-^ 
times  it  fills  cavities  and  cracks  in  the  ore-bearing  day,  appearing 
to  be,  possibly,  a  secondary  product,  from  the  other  ores.  It  la 
a  black  to  iron-gray  mineral ;  opaque ;  lustre  submetallic  i 
streak  black  ;  hardness  2.  It  is  sometimes  easily  crumbled  in  the^ 
fingers.  It  usually  occurs  as  a  finely  granular,  crystalline  aggregate. 

This  ore  is  fi>und  in  only  a  few  places,  and  does  not  exist  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  warrant  its  separation  from  the  other- 
ores. 

(4)  Wad. — The  variety  of  wad  known  as  bog  manganese^ 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  Batesville  region.  It  is  usually  in  a. 
black,  earthy  form,  frequently  showing  glossy  slickensides,  and 
having  a  hardness  of  from  1  to  3.  It  is  associated  with  more  or 
less  iron,  silica,  alumina,  and  water,  the  last  sometimes  amounting; 
to  from  10  to  15  per  ceilt. 

PHYSICAL  FORMS  OF  THE  MANGANESE  ORES. 

The  different  mineralogical  forms  of  manganese  ores  in  the- 
Batesville  region  exhibit  themselves  in  various  physical  shapes^ 
They  usually  occur  as  loose  lumps,  varying  in  size  from  almost 
microscopic  grains  to  masses  weighing  several  tons.  At  times,, 
however,  more  or  less  solid  bodies  of  ore,  containing  several 
hundred  tons,  occur.  Sometimes  the  separate  masses  have  a 
distinctly  concretionary  form,  and  at  othet  times  they  are  simply^ 
irregularly  shaped  bodies,  showing  no  structure  whatever.  Foi^ 
the  sake  of  convenience  in  description,  the  different  physical 
forms  of  the  ores  are  here  enumerated.  They  occur  either  together 
or  separately. 

(1)  A  shapeless  mass  of  crysialline  or  non- crystalline  ore,, 
containing  numerous  irregular  cavities  from  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  These  cavities  are  usually  lined  or 
filled  with  an  impalpable  clay  of  varied  colors^  black,  chocolate^ 
brown,  red,  yellow,  or  buff^.    Sometimes  the  cavities  are  filled 
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with  oaloite  instead  of  clay.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  cavities 
were  oDce  filled  in  this  way,  but  have  since  been  acted  on  hy- 
snr&ee  water,  the  calcite  dissolved  and  a  residue  of  clay  left« 

This  variety  of  ore  is  the  most  oommon  form  in  the  man- 
ganese  region. 

(2)  Massive  or  semi-crystalline  ore,  showing  a  slight  tend- 
ency towards  a  concretionary-  structure^  and  often  containing-- 
lenticular  cracks,  either  empty  or  containing  black,  chocolate- 
brown,  red,  yellow,  or  buff  clay.  These  cavities  resemble  the^ 
shrinkage  cracks  seen  in  nodules  of  clay  ironstone.  This, 
variety  of  ore  is  of  common  occurrence,  but  not  so  generally- 
distributed  as  the  last, 

(3)  Massive  ore  showing  a  concretionary  structure.     The^ 
concretions  are  generally  small,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
mustard  seed  to  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.      The   smaller^ 
ones  often  approach  a  globular  form,  but  the  larger  are  usually 
lenticular  and  resemble  large  buttons,  being  locally  known  aa 
^^button  ore.''     They  often  contain  cracks  similar  to  those  in 
the   last  variety  of  ore   mentioned.    The  smaller  concretiona. 
occur  in  several  places  on  Polk  Bayou ;  the  larger  at  the  Cason 
property,  the  Pitman  place,  and  elsewhere.     (See  chapters  IX... 
and  X.)    These  concretionary  varieties  of  ore  are  rarer  than  the^ 
others  mentioned  above. 

(4)  Loose  nodules  of  an  irregular  shape  from  one  inch  to- 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  smooth,  dull  brown  surface  and 
a  coarsely  crystalline  interior.      These  masses  are  usually  solid^ 
throughout,  very  heavy,  and  show  no  internal  evidences  of  con- 
cretionary structure.    If  any  once  existed  it  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  crystallization  of  the  nodules.     This  variety  is  rare  :  it, 
occurs  in  the  Coon  Creek   region,   in   places  on   West  Lafferty- 
Creek,  and  elsewhere  in  smaller  quantities. 

(5)  Shapeless  masses  of  a  soft,  dull,  earthy,  porous  ore,., 
often  containing  hard  spots  of  massive,  steel-gray  ore.  Thia 
form  occurs  in  many  places  in  the  manganese  region. 

(6)  A  massive,  hard,  black  ore  in  stalacitic  forms.  Thia, 
variety  is  rare. 

(7)  A    black,   or  dark    chocolate-brown    manganiferoua^ 
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'day,  sometitoes  oontaining  wad,  or  bog  maDganese.  This  is 
too  low  grade  to  be  used  as  an  ore,  but^  as  it  sometimes  contains 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  manganese,  it  is  classified  here.  It 

'has  been  shipped  for  a  coloring  material  for  dark  brown  bricks 
and  for  other  purposes.  (See  Brooks  mine,  chapter  IX.)  It 
is  often  found  enclosing  the  different  varieties  of  ore  mentioned 
above.  In  most  cases  it  doubtless  represents  a  residual  clay 
derived  from  a  limestone  which  once  contained  manganese  in  a 
finely  divided  state,  but  which  has  since  been  decomposed.  It 
has  sometimes  been  solidified  into  a  soft,  earthy  mass,  with  slick- 
ensides  showing  bright,   glossy  surfaces.      It  is   often  locally 

•mistaken  for  plumbago.  In  many  places  it  forms  the  cement  of 
a  chert  breccia. 

In    conclusion    it   may    be    said     that    the   mammillary, 

'botryoidal,  and  kidney-shaped  forms  in  the  ore  are 
much  more  rarely  seen  in  the  Batesville  region  than  in  the 
Virginia  and  Georgia  manganese  regions.  In  the  last 
two  regions  they  are  often  the  characteristic  forms,  while 
the  ore  in  the  Batesville  region  tends  more  to  retain  the 
original  condition  which  it  had  when  it  existed  as  lenticular 
layers  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone ;  and  the  masses  now  found 
in  the  residual  clay,  though  sometimes,  as  at  the  Cason  place 
and  elsewhere,  of  a  distinctly  concretionary  or  nodular  form, 

•are  very  often  simply  fragments  of  the  larger  bodies. 

Miners*  names  of  the  ores. — For  the  sake  of  reference,  the 
names  commonly  used  by  the  miners  to  designate  the 
difierent  physical  forms  of  manganese  ores  in  the  Batesville 
region  are  given  as  follows : 

(1)  ^^Lump  ore.''  This  means  masses  of  ore  large  enough 
to  pick  out  of  the  enclosing  clay  without  the  assistance  of 
the  washer. 

(2)  '^  Wash  dirt. "  This  means  clay  containing  numer- 
ous fragments  or  nodules  of  ore  too  small  to  pay  for  hand- 
picking,  and  therefore  sorted  by  means  of  a  washer. 

(3)  "  Shot  ore. "  This  means  a  variety  of  small  frag- 
^ments  or  nodules  of  ore  the  size  of  mustard  seed,  or  a  little 
4arger. 
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(4)    '^  Button  ore.  '^    This  means  the  batton-shaped  con- 
cretions already  described  on  page  155. 

COMMERCIAL    VALUE  OF  THE   MANGANESE  ORES. 

The  manganese  ores  of  the  Batesville  region  are  nsed 
altogether  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese^  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  use  to  which 
manganese  ores  are  put.  The  Batesville  ores  are  better- 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  for  many  of  the  chemical  uses 
of  manganese  described  in  chapter  III. 

That  a  manganese  ore  may  be  of  value  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese  dependa. 
largely    on    the    relative     amounts  of   three  of   its    con^. 
stituents:   first,    on  its    being    sufficiently    rich    in    man- 
ganese ;  second,  on  its  containing  a  sufficiently  low  percent- 
age of  silica;  third,  on  its  containing  a  sufficiently  low 
percentage   of   phosphorus.    An    ore    containing    a   large 
percentage  of  manganese  may  be  rendered  unmarketable  by 
containing  too  much  silica  or    phosphorus,  or  both;  and 
conversely,  an  ore  low  in  manganese  can  often  be  used  to 
great  advantage  when  it  contains  only  small  amounts  of 
these  impurities. 

In  a  good  ore,  the  silica  should  not  amount  to  over  12 
per  cent  at  the  most,  and  the  phosphorus  should  not  be  over 
0.2  to  0.25  per  cent.  Even  as  much  as  0.2  per  cent  of  phos- 
phorus is  high,  and  a  first-class  ore  should  contain  less... 
Ores  containing  more  than  these  proportions  of  silica  and 
phosphorus  can  sometimes  be  sold  for  certain  purposes,^ 
especially  if  they  contain  a  large  percentage  of  manganese^, 
but  they  bring  a  lower  price  than  the  purer  ores. 

An  ore  containing  less  than  40  per  cent  of  manganese  is 
considered  low  grade,  and,  unless  mined  very  cheaply  and  in 
large  quantities,  cannot  be  worked  at  a  profit.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  ore  contains  even  Ibss  than  30  per  cent  of 
manganese  but  is  associated  with  a  large  proportion  of  iron,  it 
has  a  considerable  commercial  value  as  a  manganiferous  iron 
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^re,  but  such  materials  are  rarely  found  in  the  Batesville 
region.  There  is  almost  always  a  little  iron  in  the  Batesville 
^re,  but  it  is  only  in  a  few  localities  that  it  runs  over  T  or  8 
per  cent,  and  in  many  places  it  is  less  than  8  per  cent.  lu 
rarer  cases,  however,  the  ore  contains  over  20  per  cent  of 
iron. 

The  better  classes  of  Batesville  ores  are  high  in  mangan- 
ese and  frequently  contain,  in  car-load  lots,  over  50  per  cent 
^f  that  ingredient.  Some  shipments  have  contained  over  56 
per  cent  and  a  few  as  high  as  from  57  to  58  per  cent.  Any 
shipments  that  contain  over  50  per  cent  of  metallic  mangan- 
ese, however,  are  considered  first  class  ores.*  The  low  grade 
ores  frequently  run  from  40  per  cent  down,  in  some  cases,  to 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  ore  are  shipped  which  contain  over  50  per  cent. 
This  amount,  as  compared  with  manganese  ores  mined 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  is  very  high«  A  part  of 
the  Canadian  ore  and  part  of  the  Virginia  ore  contain 
more,  but  these  grades  are  in  small  quantities  in  those 
regions  and  are  used  for  chemical  purposes.  It  may  be 
safely  said,  that  of  the  ores  used  .  in  the  manufacture  of 
spiegeleisen  and  ferro -manganese,  the  better  grades  of  those 
from  the  Batesville  region  are  equal,  in  their  contents  of 
manganese,  to  any  others  at  present  mined  in  the  United 
States.  The  accompanying  table  of  analyses,  which  has  been 
kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by  Mr  H.  M.  Curry,  of  the  firm  of 
darnegie  Brothers  and  Company,  represents  the  composition  of 

<»  In  all  these  statemeDts  as  to  the  quality  of  the  BatesTille  ores,  concludons  are  drawn 
altogether  from  analyses  of  car-load  ahipmeats  of  ore,  such  as  are  giren  on  pages  199  and  162- 
165.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  arrive  at  a  Just  estimate  of  the  commercial  ralue  of  the  ore, 
-since,  with  analyses  of  hand  samples,  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  whether  or  not  they  rep- 
resent the  average  of  the  ore  as  it  would  be  shipped  in  bulk.  The  analyses  of  oar-load  ship- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  are  made  from  samples  carefully  taken  from  ore  in  large  quantities 
-and  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  used.  Consequently  such  analyses  hare  by  far  the  greater 
practical  yalue;  and  as  many  of  them  as  it  is  thought  necessary  to  give,  are  compiled  in  the 
^tables  on  pages  162-165.  They  reprcftant  analyses  of  quantities  varying  from  one  to  seven  car- 
loads, or,  in  other  words,  of  quantities  varying  from  about  fifteen  to  a  hundred  tons. 
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Analyses  of  car-load  or  cargo  shipments  of  manganese  ores  from 

different  regions. 


GBADE. 

• 

LOCALITY. 

Man- 
ganese. 

Iron 

Silica 

Phos- 
phorus. 

Moisture 
in  sample 
as  taken. 

p 

Ohili.....M* 

50.870 

2.820 

8.960 

0.014 

0.870 

\^UlU  .........M...  ...... 

53.581 

0.660 

6.680 

0.022 

0.350 

Cuba 

49.015 

1,660 

8.400 

0.069 

6.000 

\j\x  ea ... ......w .. . ..... 

50.644 

2.740 

7.760 

not  made 

4.000 

NoTaSootia 

47.174 

1.980 

7.800 

0.012 

2.500 

aiGH    GRADE. 

Crimora,  Virginia 
Crlmora,  Yirglnia 

49.168 
48.580 

1.750 
1.985 

9.800 
10.200 

not  made 
.     0.108 

6.000 
8.000 

• 

Crimora,  Vliglnia 

50.541 

1.957 

10.120 

not  made 

8.000 

Crimora,  Yiiglnia 

48.162 

4.568 

10.800 

0.095 

3.000 

52.721 

8.857 

2.440 

0.198 

4.000 

Arkansas.. 

50.142 

8.505 

2.950 

0.165 

8.000 

i 

Arkansas 

58.028 

1.907 

1.700 

0.852 

8.000 

Georiria 

41.248 
41.690 
42.866 

9.100 

1.990 

10.491 

14.400 

10.820 

7.800 

0.109 
0.050 
0.189 

2.O0O 

4.000 

Geoigl,|i 

6.000 

44.806 
48.879 

4.695 
9.688 

10.950 
9.750 

0.156 
0.068 

6.O0O 

IIEDIUH  GRADE. 

Virginia^, 

4.000 

Virginia. 

48.612 
42.953 
45.018 

6.650 

14  850 

2.750 

10.480 
8.600 
8.100 

0.221 
0.184 
0.085 

1.500 

Virginia... 

6.000 

South  Carolina..... 

9.000 

Virginia 

87.693 
28.811 
85.862 
86.028 
88.599 
84.157 

12.868 
27.880 
20.960 
8.708 
16.588 
18.590 

10.60U 
4.460 
6.250 
16.880 
14.750 
12.900 

0.153 
0.067 
0.780 
0.118 
0.095 
0.167 

9.O0O 

Virginia. 

4.000 

Virginia 

5.000 

7.000 

Virgiaia 

8.000 

fJOVr  GRADE.  . 

Georgia 

8.000 

Georgia 

86.179 

7.078 

16.400 

0.058 

1.000 

GhK>igla 

89.898 
20.869 
19.706 

10.210 
81.648 
29.268 

12.720 
12.770 
14.000 

0.106 
0.125 
0.145 

6.000 

Vermont 

5.000 

Vermont 

8.000 
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average  car-load  or  cargo  shipments  of  manganese  ores  fron^ 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Nova 
Scotia,  Cuba,  and  Chili.  The  analyses  are  arranged  under  three^ 
different  headings :  high  grade,  medium  grade,  and  low  grade.. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  contents  of  manganese  ia 
the  Arkansas  ores*  .is  greater  than  in  any  of  the  others,  except  the 
Chilian  which  are  practically  the  same. 

Very  few  of  the  better  grades  of  the  Batesville  ores  are 
injured  by  any  considerable  percentage  of  silica :  this  ingredient 
varies  from  less  than  2  per  cent  to  about  8  per  cent,  though  in 
some  of  the  low  grade  ores  it  occasionally  runs  over  20  per  cent.. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ore  shipped,  however,  contains 
nnder  10  per  cent  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  containa 
under  6  per  cent.  Very  little  is  shipped  that  has  as  much  as  1& 
per  cent.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  table  of 
analyses,  that  the  Batesville  manganese  ores  compare  favorably 
in  their  low  silica  with  the  ores  from  other  localities,  showing  aa 
they  do,  a  smaller  amount  of  this  impurity  than  any  of  the  others.. 

The  only  harmful  ingredient  that  occurs  in  the  Batesville 
ores  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  injurious,  is  phosphorus.. 
Though  this  oflen  exists  in  quantities  less  than  0.125  per  cent» 
it  sometimes  runs  up  to  0.80  per  cent,  and  occasionally  though 
rarely,  to  as  much  as  from  1.00  to  over  8.00  per  cent.  Considerable 
quantities  of  ore,  however,  are  at  present  being  mined  which 
contain  only  between  0.10  and  0.20  per  cent,. and  the  average  of 
the  better  grades  of  ore  in  the  Batesville  region  generally  rangea 
from  0.10  to  0.25  per  cent.  Some  of  the  ores,  however,  are  greatly 
injured  in  their  market  value,  and  in  certain  cases  rendered 
unmarketable,  by  containing  larger  percentages  of  phosphorus.. 

The  distribution  of  phosphorus  in  different  parts  of  the  ore 
deposits  is  irregular :  sometimes  the  ore  in  a  i^iven  place 
contains  less  than  0.20  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  while   perhaps 


*  The  analyses  of  Arkansas  ores  in  this  table  are  of  samples  from  the  BatesTille  region 
and  not  from  the  southwestern  Arkansas  region. 
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not  ten  yards  off,  apparently  the  same  ore  contains  over  0.30.  A. 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  ore  in  each  individual  locality^  however^ 
and  a  series  of  analyses  of  properly  selected  samples,  will  usually 
show  what  part  of  a  certain  deposit  contains  a  large  amount  of 
phosphorus  and  what  part  contains  a  small  amount.  In  this  wa^ 
numerous  areas  of  ore  deposits  low  in  phosphorus  can  be  selected 
and  the  manganese  obtained  without  any  great  admixture  of 
less  pure  ores. 

Summary. — The  facts  relative  to  the  commercial  value  of 
the  Batesville  ores,  as  illustrated  by  their  chemical  analyses,  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  Considering  the  ores  as  a  whole^ 
their  strong  points  are  their  high  percentage  of  manganese  and 
their  low  percentage  of  silica.*  Their  only  weak  point  is  their 
occasional  high  contents  of  phosphorus.  This  ingredient,  how- 
ever, is  only  in  some  cases  in  injurious  quantities,  while  in  a  great 
many  others,  it  is  not  high  enough  to  beany  detriment  to  the 
value  of  the  ores.  By  carefully  selecting  localities  to  be  worked 
and  by  properly  preparing  the  ore  for  market,  this  difficulty 
can,  in  many  cases,  be  largely  overcome,  even  in  the  localities 
of  high  phosphorus  ores. 

The  composition  of  the  Batesville  ores,  as  represented  Id 
car-load  shipments,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables.  These 
include  seventy-two  analyses  of  samples  taken  from  quantities  of 
ore  varying  from  one  to  seven  car-loads.  .  The  total  amount  of 
ore  sampled  for  the  analyses  probably  amounted  to  about  two 
thousand  tons,  and  were  mined  in  various  parts  of  the  Batesville 
region.  Many  analyses  of  hand  samples  of  ore  might  be  given, 
but  the  table  is  confined  to  those  of  car-load  shipments  since^ 
as  already  stated,  the  latter  represent  the  average  composition  of 
the  ore  in  bulk  far  more  accurately  than  the  analyses  of  small, 
samples. 

Wherever  it  was  possible,  the  locality  at  which  each  ship- 
ment of  ore  was  mined,  and  the  name  of  the  company  or  indi- 
vidual pr<9ducing  it  are  given,  as  well  as  the  quantity  sampled 
and  the  name  of  the  company  or  companies  under  whose  direc- 
tion it  was  sampled  and  analyzed. 

*  These  statements  refer  only  to  the  better  grades  of  ore. 
11  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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Analyses  of  car-lond  shipments  of 


No. 

LOCALITY. 

1 

Southern  mine,  14  N.,  7  W.,  sec.  4... 

H 

(1          It           <( 

^ 

K                     1«                     l( 

4 

«t                     IC                     »4 

6 

C<                     II                     II 

« 

•1                     l(                     II 

C" 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Tjitrp^rtY  Crpf^V  dividfi  ...., 

14 

II             i(             i( 

cc 

15 

(1             11             i< 

IC 

16 

II             (1            11 

cc 

^^ 

II             II             11 

11 

18 

II            11             II 

II 

19 

tl                     IC                     II 

II 

^0 

II             II             II 

II 

21 

II            «i             ii 

II 

22 

Coon  Creek 

28 

• 

Ooon  Creek,  14  N.,  6  W., 

sec.  2 

24 

Coon  Creek 

25 

14  N.,  6  W.,  sec.  18 .— 

26 

<l                   U                  tl 

II 

27 

II             It             (1 

IC 

28 

11              II              II 

<( 

29 

Castiletract,  14N.,  6W. 

,  sec.  18 

^ 

It                     IC                     IC 

II 

81 
32 

14  N.,  6  W.,  sec.  18 

IC                    CI                    n 

II 

38 

CI                  <l                  tc 

II 

34 

II                     CI                     II 

11 

85 

II                   II                   cc 

It 

36 

11                     cc                     CI 

II 

Mangan- 
ese. 


58.  2 
51.82 
60.75 
49.78 
51.77 
49.60 
55.78 
56.20 
55.49 
52.72 
50.14 
53.02 
52.11 
55.41 
45.66 
46.21 
48.89 
46.60 
89.52 
49.00 
44.66 
50.81 
46.36 
49.36 
66.68 
53.66 
51.86 
42.77 
55.45 
57.13 
56.10 
57.01 
57.41 
55.70 
56.75 
57.89 


Iron. 


2.30 
3.40 
4.27 
2.15 
2.38 
3  84 
3.82 
8.07 
3  69 
3.85 
8.50 
1.90 


4.50 
3.00 
5.98 
5.94 
14.23 
9.00 
9.46 
2.90 
8.53 
597 
2.00 
2.50 
7.80 
5.50 
2.95 
1.89 
2.61 
2.05 
1  62 
1.8.> 
2.19 
1.55 


2.75 
2.50 
3.62 
3.10 
.S.18 
4.79 
2.80 
2.70 
4.5S 
2.44 
2.95 
1.70 


5.78 
10.05 
2.80 
8.00 
4.80 
8  00 
3.65 
2.50 
4.25 
3.90 


5.60 
5.39 
5.44 
5.33 
6.00 
6.71 
549 
5.46 


— 



Pho^pho- 
ras. 

Moist  ure. 

0.165 

4.40. 

0.193 

5.10 

0.184 

5.40 

0.166 

7.28 

0.128 

1.68 

0.184 

3.88 

0.148 

3.00 

0.124 

3.20 

U.141 

3.30 

0.198 

4.00 

0.165 

3.00 

0.352 

3.00 

0.134 

•■••••••* 

0.118 

0.165 

••••••••• 

0,157 

>•••••••• 

0.288 

• •••••••• 

0.831 

0.6  5 

0.880 

0.391 

0.126 

0.128 

2.50 

0.156 

5.50 

0.172 

0.209 

........a 

0.141 

0.523 

0.117 

1.30 

0.078 

1.80 

0.075 

0.60 

0.072 

0.80 

0.11)0 

1.00 

0.078 

0.80 

0.C68 

0.20 

0  074 

0.10 
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manganeae  ores  from  the  BcUesvUle  region. 


Mined  by. 

Quantity 
samplea. 

Sampled  by. 

Analysed  by. 

No. 

l^eystone  M.  and  I.  Co. 

5  can 

Keystone  M.  and  I.  Co. 

Keystone  M.  and  I.  Co. 

1 

<(                    (1                    M 

II  (1 

II          II          If 

4f                    fl                    II 

2 

U                    II                    II 

14                         II                        fl 
11                         II                         II 

II                    II                    II 
II                    II                    If 

ft 

il                    «l                    II 

5  cm 

4 

II                    ••                    •! 

1  car 

fl                        f«                         II 

••■••••••..«..•••••••.•••••■•■....«... 

5 

((                    «l                    II 

4  cars 

Carnegie  Brothen  &  Oo. 

Carnegie  Brothen  A  Co. 

6 

. 

5  can 

41     14 
II     II 

7 

8 

0 

...  ..••«•.*•. 

Carnegie  Brothen  A  Co. 
fl          If          II 

10 

11 
12 

» 

1  car 
<i  II 

7  can 

Missouri  Furnace  Ce 

II          fl          II 

II          il          If 

18 

14 

Iff 

5  can 

If          II          II 

16 

■Missoari  Fuimaoe  Co.... 

II  II 

Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co. 

Carnegie,  Phipps  A  Co.... 

17 

«l                  l<                 u 

II  If 

41                       41                       II 

II          II          II 

18 

l<             II             II 

II  If 

fl                       II                       II 

If          II          f( 

19 

II              II              11 

II  If 

If                       If                      ft 

fl          <i          II 

20 

II             II             II 

i«  «« 

II                       II                       fl 

II          If          II 

21 

J.  B.  Gray ^.. 

1  car 

Cam^e  Brothen  A  Co. 

Carnegie  Brothen  A  Co. 

22 

II           If          <i 

II  fi 

fl          II          fl 

11          It          fl 

28 

<i  11 

II          II          II 

• 

ii          tl          II 

24 

Abbot  &  Rln£...M......... 

41     II 

North  Chicago  R.M.Co. 

North  Chicago  R.  M.  Co. 

2A 

41     fl 

II          II    ■       II 

II           If           II 

26 

i«          Il          II 

II     •! 

II                      f«                     41 

fl           II          fl 

27 

II     fl 

II                      II                     ff 

II           <<           tl 

28 

Skioner  A  Abbot 

it     II 

Illinois  Steel  Company, 
ft          ff          •« 

Illinois  Steel  Company. 
<i          if          II 

29 

II     II 

80 

II          II          li 

II     II 

11          ff          <i 

II          11          fl 

81 

John  B.  Sklnoer. 

II     II 

11                         II                         4f 

It          il          II 

82 

II          II          II 

II     l< 

If                         ff                         II 

II                       14                       It 

8ft 

41     II 

II                         tl                         II 

II                       II                       II 

84 

11          II          II 

tl     II 

II                         II                        ft 

II                         14                         II 

95 

II     II 

11                         II                         fl 

If                         11                         II 

36 
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Analyses  of  car-load  shipments  of  manganese 


No. 

LOCALITY. 

Maofcan- 
eae. 

Iron. 

Silica. 

Phoepho- 
rus. 

Moisture. 

37 

14  N..  6  W..  8€C.  18« 

38.49 
66.66 

8.80 
1.68 

19.96 
5.65 

0.115 
0.066 

7.60' 

W  1 

88 

II                   II                   11          ' 

0.80 

89 

li                   II                   II 

58.81 

1.88 

5.78 

0.064 

0.90 

40 

Maxfield  tract,  14  N.,  6  W.,  sec.  SO 

44.69 

9.18 

8.28 

0.319 

41 

II          II          II 

4108 

10.75 

0.467 

U 

II          II          II 

43.12 

12.50 

1.54 

0.339 

• 

43 

II          II          II 

42.74 

4.96 

10.41 

0.885r 



44 

II          II          II 

81.90 

11.20 

30.50 

0.847 

■••••& 

45 

i«          11          II 

24.81 

21.68 

14.82 

0.252 

•••••% 

46 

II                       K                       II 

24.60 

28.72 

6.22 

0.226 

•«•   •• 

47 

•1                      11                       li 

27.49 

28.40 

7.08 

0.406 

48 

(1                       II                       tl 

29.57 

28.40  ' 

6.10 

0.462 

19.00 

49 

II                       II                       II 

81.66 

21.47 

6.76 

0.885 

16.4(K 

50 

II                       II                       II 

26.82 

24.42 

7.88 

0.278 

16.20 

61 

II                       II                       II 

27.56 

24.00 

746 

0.268 

16.6a 

62 

II                       II                       11 

80.65 

21.70 

6.48 

0.828 

16.00 

68 

II                       11                       11 

83.21 

18.80 

6.05 

0.194 

16. 1(^ 

54 

II                       II                       II 

80.65 

21.70 

6.48 

0.828 

15.0^ 

55 

II                       II                       II 

81.35 

20.70 

4  49 

0.681 

14.6a 

56 

II                       II                       II 

87.69 

12.70 

6.66 

0.857 

18.20- 

57 

II                      11                       II 

34.38 

17.70 

4.08 

0.476 

21.6a 

58 

II                       II                       II 

88.06 

16.60 

4.87 

0.279 

18.80 

59 

II                       II                       II 

87.27 

15.80 

4.56 

0.481 

21.10 

60 

II                       l<                       II 

28.69 

28.00 

6.42 

0.788 

20.00 

61 

II                       II                       II 

83.80 

16.85 

6.70 

0.596 

19.10 

62 

II                       (1                       il 

84.08 

11.20 

8.65 

0.782 

16.8a 

63 

• 
11                       11                       II 

86.18 

14  70 

8.97 

0.608 

18.50 

64 

II                       (i                       II 

35.40 

15.70 

4.85 

0.735 

16.80 

65 

U                     II                     <1 

86.86 

15.20 

3.68 

0.686 

i2.oa 

66 

14  N..  6  W..  sec.  83 

38.30 
89.86 

8.45 
5.30 

0.880 
0.217 

uw 

67 

M  ^B       •^  ■  ■       **          »  •     ■  ■    *y*r^*  ■     ^  ^  ••■••■  ■■•^•S  ••••■■  ■■•••■ 

II                   II                   II 

68 

Baxter  mine,  Wood  A  Sipes  mlDe... 

45.02 

7.87 

8.88 

0.224 

4.ia 

69 

11          II          11 

37.93 

12.12 

6.52 

0.641 

6.S0 

70 

Baxter  miae,  16  N„  6  W.,  sec.  82... 

55.60 

8.78 

24.58 

0.149 

9.80 

71 

II                     II                     si 

47.70 

4.77 

10.98 

0.284 

9.20 

72 

II              II              11 

45.77 

4.67 

14.06 

0.842 

8.20 
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ores  from  the  BatesvUle  region — Coruiluded. 


Mined  bj. 

Qiiantitj 
sampled. 

Sampled  by. 

Analysed  by. 

No. 

John  B.  Skinner 

1  car 

lUInofa  Sfeel  Company. 

Illinois  Steel  Company. 

S7 

It          It          i« 

II  tl 

If          ft          ft 

It          11          It 

38 

Skinner  <fr  Abbot 

tl  It 

II          tl          ft 

fl          II          If 

89 

Abbot  Sl  Rioff 

<t  It 

North  Chicago  R.M.  Go. 
Illlnoia  Steel  Company. 

North  Chicago  R.  M.  Oo. 

40 

Mfl>  %F  ft#^#  w     V^      ^*»**  J%  >>^  >  >  >  ■•www* 

W.  S    Abbot ^. 

II  II 

Illinois  Steel  Conkpany. 

41 

•1           <(          «( 

tl  II 

II          If          II 

If          If          II 

42 

Abbot  A  Ring 

it  II 

Noi  th  Chicago  R.M.  Co. 

North  Chicago  R.  M.  Co. 

48 

««                      U                     II 

« It  tl 

II           If           II 

It          It          II 

44 

•1             (1             11 

II  II 

If          If           If 

ft          ft          II 

45 

"W.  8.  Abbot. 

1*     .4 

Illinois  Steel  Company, 
tl          If          If 

Illinois  Steel  Company. 
i<          It          If 

46 

II             II             «• 

II     II 

47 

«i             «<             « 

14     II 

II          If          II 

i<          f.          It 

48 

II             11             <i 

11     II 

ft          tl          II 

II          11          tl 

49 

II                       l«                      •! 

If     If 

ft          ft          tl 

tl          It          tl 

50 

41                     fl                     <l 

II    II 

ft          11          If 

tl          II          II 

51 

41                      .1                     II 

II     II 

II          If          If 

It                       II                       41 

52 

«l                     ••                     II 

•  1     It 

If          II          If 

tl                       M                       14 

58 

<il                     II                     tl 

• 

11     tl 

tf          fl          tl 

tl                       II                       II 

54 

l«                       II                       II 

•  1     II 

tl          II          If 

It                       l<                       II 

55 

41                       II                      tt 

l«     It 

II          ff          ft 

If                         II                         14 

56 

II                       II                       II 

It     I* 

ft          tl          tl 

If                         ft                         tf 

57 

II                       It                       fl 

If     II 

If          It          fl 

II                         II                         II 

58 

II                       II                       It 

II     If 

II          It          II 

(f                         II                         II 

69 

11                       II                       II 

II     II 

II          II          II 

it                         It                         II 

60 

•Skinner  A  Abliot......... 

II     II 

It          If          If 

II                         It                         II 

61 

li           ••          «i 

ft    fl 

II          It          II 

If                         It                         ll 

62 

II                     !•                     II 

ff    M 

II          i«          II 

II                        II                         It 

63 

II                     II                     fl 

tl    >t 

II          11          II 

11                         II                         II 

64 

II                    II                    M 

II    II 

II          II          II 

If                        II                         It 

65 

Abbot  A  Ring 

fl    II 

Nirih  Chicago  R.M.O0. 

North  Chicago  R.  M.  Co. 

66 

II           II        '  II 

tl    II 

ft           If          It 

II          .1          fl 

« 

67 

<6klnner  A  Abbot 

It    (1 

Illinois  Steel  Company. 
If          If          It 

Illinois  Steel  Company 

• 

It          It          11 

68 

.1                   11                   (< 

•  1    II 

69 

1.                  I<                   II 

tl    tl 

II          II          tl 

It          II          tl 

70 

•4                            l«                           <• 

(<     It 

II          <i          <t 

If          II          II 

71 

II                           *l                           tl 

l«    II 

1 

It          II          It 

II          11          II 

72 

CHAPTER  VIIL 
THE  BATE8VILLE  REGION  OP  ARK  AN8 AS— Qm<mM«f» 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS. 

■ 

The  manganese  ores  of  the  Batesville  region  occur  as  loose 
masses  of  variable  sizes  imbedded  in  a  red  or  chocolate-brown 
clay.  The  clay  and  the  ore  once  formed  part  of  a  formation  al-^ 
ready  mentioned  as  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  and  locally  known 
as  '^gray  rock.^^  By  the  dissolving  process  of  surface  waters,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  in  this  formation  has  been  leached  out  and 
the  masses  of  ore,  which  were  less  easily  attacked,  have  been  set 
free.  The  siliceous  material,  which  was  once  finely  disseminated 
through  the  limestone,  was  also  less  soluble  than  the  carbonat^^ 
of  lime  in  surface  waters,  and  has  collected  as  a  residual  product,, 
forming  the  clay  in  which  the  ore  occurs. 

As  a  result  of  this  decay,  the  manganese  ore  is  now  rarely 
seen  in  place  in  the  limestone,  but  sometimes  masses  of  this  rock 
have  survived  decomposition  and  are  imbedded  in  the  residual 
clay.  These  masses  often  contain  layers  and  nodules  of  ore^ 
which,  from  their  nature  and  position,  point  clearly  to  the  St. 
Clair  limestone  as  the  source  of  all  the  manganese  now  found  in 
the  clay. 

It  wilt  be  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to  explain  the 
original  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  in  the  limestone,  the  mode 
of  decay  of  the  limestone  and  the  formation  of  the  deposits  of 
ore-bearing  clay,   the  nature  and  distribution  of  these  deposits^ 
and  their  relations  to  the  topographic  and  structural  features   of 
the  region. 

THE  ST.  CLAIR  LIMESTONE. 

General  features. — The  geologic    relations   of  this   lime-^ 
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stone  have  already  been  treated  in  chapter  VI9  and^  therefore, 
the  details  given  below  are  confined  to  the  relation  of  the  forma- 
tion to  the  scarce  and  occurrence  of  manganese  oi'es. 

The  8t.  Clair  limestone  is  a  highly  crystalline,  granular 
rock,  reaching  a  maximum  thickness,  in  the  manganese  region, 
of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet«  It  is  rarely,  however,  seen 
with  this  thickness,  and,  even  where  none  of  it  has  been  decom- 
posed, it  does  not  usually  exceed  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
It  varies  in  color  from  light  gray  to  pink,  chocolate-brown,  or 
dark  lead-gray.  Frequently  pockets  and  veins  of  white  or 
transparent  calcite  are  found  in  it.  Fossils  are  plentiful,  and 
their  casts  have  assumed  the  same  crystalline  structure  as  the 
rest  of  the  limestone.  Sometimes  small  quantities  of  red  oxide 
of  copper,  or  green  stains  due  to  carbonate  of  copper,  occur  at 
or  near  the  base  of  the  formation.  The  copper  is  always  in  very 
small  quantities  and  of  no  commercial  value*  (See  Montgpmery 
manganese  mine),  A  light  greenish  clay  sometimes  occurs 
in  thin  seams  in  the  rocK.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
formation,  however,  is  the  manganese  ore  that  it  contains. 

Oandition  of  the  manganese  in  the  St,  Qair  limestone — The 
manganese,  as  seen  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  exists  in  the  same,, 
or  almost  the  same,  chemical  and  physical  condition  as  in  the  clay 
that  now  encloses  it  in  the  various  manganese  localities;  that  is,  it 
occurs  as  oxides  in  bodies  of  different  sizes.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  manganese  originally  existed  in  the  limestone 
ID  the  form  of  a  carbonate  and  was  subsequently  oxidized  into 
its  present  condition.  Possibly  this  oxidation  may  be  only 
superficial,  and  below  the  water  level  of  the  couutry  the  ore  may 
still  retain  its  carbonate  form.  Small  quantities  of  the  carbon- 
ate sometimes  exists  in  a  finely  disseminated  state  in  the  lime- 
stone, even  on  the  surface,  but  practically  all  the  manganese  in 
the  limestone,  as  now  seen  in  surface  exposures,  is  in  the  oxide 
state,  and  the  disseminated  carbonate  is  insignificant  in  com* 
parison  with  the  larger  masses  of  oxides. 

It  is  very  possible  that,  iu  some  cases,  the  manganese  oxide 
in  the  limestone  may  be  in  a  different  stage  of  oxidation  from 
that  in  the  clay,  and  may,  therefore,  represent  a  different  miner- 
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alogical  form  of.oxide;  bat  ia  many  caf>es,  at  least,  the  ores  in 
both  positions  seem  to  represent  the  same  oxide  or  oxides.  Very 
often  the  ore  in  the  limestone  contains  small  inclusions  of  more 
or  less  pure,  crystalline  calcite;  while^  where  the  ore  occars  in  the 
olay,  the  inclusions  have  sometimes  been  leached,  leaving  hollow 
•cavities  which  give  the  ore  a  honeycombed  appearance.  The 
<;avities  are  often  partly  filled  with  red,  yellow  or  dark  brown 
•clay,  representing  the  residual  product  of  thecalcite.  Sometimes^ 
however,  especially  in  the  more  compact  ore,  the  calcite  remains 
in  its  original  form,  even  when  the  ore  has  been  freed  from  the 
limestone  for  a  long  time. 

The  shape  of  the  ore  bodies  in  the  limestone  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  places,  but  always  conforms,  in  a  general  way, 
to  the  bedding  of  the  rock.  The  ore  occurs  as  irregular  lumps 
and  masses^  often  connected  by  thin  layers  of  the  same  material; 
as  lenticular  bodies,  a  few  feet  to  several  yards  in  length;  as  flat 
masses  or  small  concretions  lying  in  the  planes  of  bedding 
of  the  rock;  as  small  disseminated  particles  and  nodules,  the 
size  of  small  shot;  and,  in  some  places,  in  so  fine  a  state  of  divis- 
ion as  to  form  a  dark  chocolate-brown  coloring  matter.  This 
last  form  sometimes  occurs  in  thin  layers  in  the  rock  and  some* 
times  as  a  finely  disseminated  material,  giving  the  dark  brown 
color  often  seen  in  the  limestone.  When  considerable  quanti* 
ties  of  it  are  present,  the  rock  often  loses  part  of  its  highly  de- 
veloped crystalline  structure  and  presents  a  dark,  earthy  appear- 
ance. '  The  larger  masses  of  ore  occur  both  in  this  dark  colored, 
and  in  the  light  colored  rock.  In  the  latter  ck&e,  they  are  usually 
associated  with  more  or  less  red  clay,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  coating  around  the  masses  of  ore  or  as  films  between  layers 
of  ore. 

A  characteristic  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  manganese 
in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 
It  represents  the  partly  decayed  surface  of  the  rock,  which  has 
been  exposed  in  a  pit  on  the  William  Martin  property,  in 
township  14  N".,  8  W.,  section  2.  The  mass  of  the  rock  is  a 
brown,  or  brownish-gray  limestone,  and  the   protruding  knobs 


THE  DECAYED  SURFACE  OF  THE  ST.  CLAIR  LIMESTONE  ON  THE  WTLLIAM 
MARTIN  TRACT,  BATESVILLE  REGION,  ARKANSAS. 
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and  horizontal  layers  are  manganese  ore  in  the  prooesB  of  weath- 
ering oat. 

Another  cane  of  somewhat  similar  occurrence  U  shown  in  the 
accompaDjing  figure  9.  This  represents  across  section  of  a  mass 
-of  St.  Clair  limestone  protruding  into  the  overlying  ore-hearing 
olayin  a  pitatthe  Trent  mine,  14  N.,  6  W.,  aeclion  10.  The 
4imeetonebere  is  of  the  light  gray  variety. 


Fiffuri  B,—Stetlta  ilujaing  Iht  nangaime  on  in  (Ike  31.  Clair  Umttloiie  and  in  Iht  twlytag 
Toi^uai  day  at  Iht  TntUminet     . 

A.  81.  CUIr  llnmlans. 

B.  Raldukl  ■la-beariDg  ell]'. 

Tha  biMk  msiklagi  Indlota  lakngaoaH  on. 

The'llgbt  colored  muaea  Id    iha  cUj,  naar  Iha  top  ol  tha  mcIIod,  raprcaent  cbirt 

HorlionUl  and  Terllnl  sale:    1  lonb— t  [cat. 

Frequently  there  are  found  at  various  horizons  in  the  St. 
"Clair  limestone,  bedx  of  siliceous  or  argillaceous  material,  some- 
times containing  manganese  and  sometimes  entirely  free  from  it. 
These,  in  places,  occur  as  fine  grained,  fisaile  sandstones,  or  as 
stratified  shaly  clays,  while  elaewhere  they  exist  as  highly  siliceous 
slaty  materials.  They  are  often  more  or  less  calcareous.  In 
-color,  they  vary  from  chocolate- brown  to  red,  dark  yellow,  or 
mottled  red  and  gray.  Such  depo»its  form  lenticular  beds  in 
the  limestoue  and,  though  they  have  a  limited  lateral  extent, 
they  sometimes  acquire  a  thickness  of  as  much  as  thirty  feet  or 
more.  They  represent  simply  a  greater  'development  of  the 
smaller  quantities  of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  materials  which 
are  almost  always  associated  with  the  ore.  The  ore,  when  it 
-exists  in  them,  occurs  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  limestone, 
■except  that  the  cimeretionary  form  is  more  marked.     Sometimes 
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these  beds  are  entirely  absent,  and  at  other  times  two  or  more^ 
are  seed  in  one  vertical  section  of  the  formation.  Such  beds  are^ 
well  developed  at  the  Cason  and  O'Flinn  mines.  (See  chap- 
ter IX). 

Siliceoas  deposits  also  occur,  with  the  limestone,  in  the^ 
neighborhood  of  Cushman  and  thence  west  to  Lafferty  Creek 
and  east  to  Prairie  Creek.  In  this  region  they  are  sometimes, 
composed  of  a  soft,  earthy  material,  and  at  other  times  of  a  fine 
grained  sandstone,  in  which  a  coarser  sandstone  occasionally 
occurs.  Iron  is  generally  present,  either  in  thin,  rusty  seams,, 
or  as  flat  lenticular  concretions  of  limonite. 

Columnar  sectioas,  showing  the  St.   Clair  limestone  with 
and  without  sandstone  beds,  are  given  on  plate  VI. 

A  microscopic  examination,  made  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff,  of 
Harvard  University,  of  a  calcareous  sample  from  one  of  these 
sandstone  beds  at  the  Cason  property,  three  miles^  northeast  of* 
Batesville,  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  rounded  and  angular 
grains  of  detrital  quartz,  with  a  few  feldspar  grains  and  still 
fewer  plates  of  detrital  mica,  cemented  in  a  matrix  of  grains  of 
calcite,  mixed  with  red  iron  oxide  or  hydrate.  The  quartz,^ 
feldspar  and  mica  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  ghinitia 
rocks.  The  subject  of  the  composition  of  these  beds  will  be 
mentioned  further  under  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  man* 
ganese  deposits  in  the  final  chapter. 

DUtribiUion  of  manganese  in  the  8L  Clair  limestone. — Mangan- 
ese is  not  confined  to  any  special  horizons  in  the  limestone 
but  is  apt  to  occur  in  it  anywhere  from  the  base  to  the  top,  and 
in  varying  quantities.  Over  limited  areas  the  richest  ore-bear^ 
ing  stratum  is  often  fixed  in  position,  but  this  does  not  hold 
throughout  the  whole  region.  At  the  Southern  mine,  where  the 
St.  Clair  limestone  has  been  almost  entirely  decayed,  and  where 
more  manganese  has  been  mined  than  at  any  other  locality  in 
the  Batesville  region,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ore  originally 
occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  limestone  formation.  It  does, 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this,  however,  that  the  ore  elsewhere 
was  originally  most  abundant  in  this  position. 

The  sections  in  the  accompanying  plate  show  the  distributioa 
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of  manganese  in  the  different  parts  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  : 
the  first  two  sections  are  from  localities  where  no  manganese 
occurs  in  the  limestone ;  while  the  last  three,  from  localities 
where  it  does  occur,  illustrate  the  existence  of  the  ore  in  the 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  parts  of  the  formation,  sometimes  asso^ 
ciated  with  siliceous  deposits,  and  at  other  times  free  from 
Huch  accompaniments.  The  ore  in  any  one  position  in  the 
limestone  may  occur  either  with  or  without  the§e  siliceous  materi- 
als. As  a  rule,  however,  the  part  of  the  limestone  carrying  ore 
contains  more  siliceous  and  argillaceous  matter,  than  the  part 
carrying  none. 

The  lateral  distribution  of  the  ore  is  even  more  irregular 
than  the  vertical  distribution.  Manganese  in  small  quantities  is 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  formation  in 
the  Batesville  region,  and  an  analysis  always  shows  at  least  a 
fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  that  ingredient,  but  it  is  only  locally 
that  ore  exists  in  it  in  quantities  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  man- 
ganese deposits  after  the  rock  has  decayed ;  and  the  areas  of 
ore-bearing  limestone  are  often  surrounded  by  much  larger  areas 
of  barren  limestone.  This  irregular  occurrence  of  the  ore  in 
the  limestone  is  the  cause  of  its  equ&lly  irregular  occurrence  as 
now  found  in  the  residual  clay.* 

In  a  similar  manner  the  Batesville  manganese  region,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  represents  an  isolated  manganese-bearings 
area  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  The  belt  of  country  in  which 
the  St.  Clair  limestone  crops  out,  strikes  in  a  general  northwest 
and  southeast  direction,  and  extends,  on  both  sides,  beyond  the 
manganese  area.  Outside  the  limits  defined  by  a  dotted  red 
line  on  the  map,  however,  manganese  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  any  considerable  quantities.  An  analysis  generally  shows  a 
fraction  of  a  percent  or  more,  just  as  in  the  barren  parts  of  the 
rock  in  the  Batesville  region,  but  the  larger  masses  and  bodies 
of  ore  rarely  occur. 

*  Good  exposures  of  thA  mangaDese-bearing  parts  of  the  St.  Olair  limestooe  are  rare,  aa 
bey  are  generally  oorered  by  the  brokeo  chert  which  coTers  a  larger  part  of  the  region.  It  is 
only  occasionally,  in  the  face  of  a  bluff  or  in  the  loose  masses  found  in  the  residual  clay  in  man- 
ganese pits,  that  such  exposures  can  be  obaerred.  The  aboTe  facts  concerning  its  various 
constituents,  therefore,  are  the  result  of  numerous  scattered  observations  taken  over  a  large 
area. 
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Isolated  areas  of  maoganese  deposits  have  been  reported  as 
existing  in  association  with  the  St.  Clair  limestone  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Batesville  region,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  proved  to 
be  of  large  extent,  though  future  explorations  may  possibly 
show  them  to  be  so.  Therefore,  according  to  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  the  Batesville  region  represents  an  abnormal, 
local  accumulation  of  manganese  in  a  formation  which,  though 
characterized  throughout  by  a  certain  amount  of  that  material, 
contains  it  usually  in  limited  quantities.  The  manganese  locali- 
ties to  the  northwest  may  be  considered  as  representing  a  ten- 
dency towards  a  similar  local  accumulation,  which,  however, 
reaches  only  limited  proportions.  Therefore,  though  the  St. 
Olair  limestone  is  often  considerably  decaye<4  in  the  country 
outside  the  manganese  region,  the  ore  deposits  are  wanting. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
reaches  its  greatest  thickness  approximately  in  the  manganese 
region.  To  the  east,  it  rapidly  thins  out,  and  in  less  than  ten 
miles  either  disappears  altogether  or  is  represented  by  only  a 
thin  stratum.  To  the  west,  it  retains  its  full  thickness  for  a 
short  distance,  but  finally  thins  out  in  the  same  way  as  to  the 
^ast.* 

The  Izard  limestone,  which  underlies  the  St.  Clair  limestonp, 
thins  out  in  the  same  manner  as  that  rock  to  the  east  and  the 
wept ;  and  both  formations  may  be  said  to  reach  their  maximum 
development  in  the  western  part  of  the  manganese  region. 

Color  of  the  St.  Qair  limestone. — It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  color  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  not  uniform.  The 
rock  is  usually  gray  or  light  pink,  and  from  this  it  varies  to 
chocolate-brown,  reddish-brown,  or  a  dark  lead-gray. 

The  chocolate-brown  color  seems  to  be  due  to  oxides  of 
manganese  and  iron  in  a  finely  divided  state,  as  is  suggested  by 
the  considerable  amount  of  these  ingredients  in  the  rock  of  that 
-color,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  intensity  ot  the  color  varies  directly 
with  the  amount  of  them  present.  Sometimes  both  oxides  occur 
and  sometimes  only  one  is  present.     But  the  color   is  usually 

*■  See  page  125. 
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much  the  same  whether  the  rocks  contain  both  manganese  and 
iron  or  either  one  of  them  separately. 

The  pink  color  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  also  seems  to 
be  due  to  manganese  and  iron,  probably  indifferent  stages 
of  oxidation  than  the  forms  which  give  the  chocolate-browu 
color.  The  pink  specimens  may  contain  both  materials  or 
either  one,  with  very  much  the  same  coloring  effect.  Some 
distinctly  pink  specimens  contain  very  small  percentages  of 
either  of  these  ingredients,  but  as  the  rock  does  not  contain 
any  other  color-giving  constituents,  it  seems  probable,  though, 
not  necessarily  certain,  that  the  color  is  due  to  one  or  both 
of  them. 

Some  of  the  pure  gray  limestone,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  in  the  region,  contains  only  a  trace  of  manganese 
and  very  little  iron. 

The  following  analyses,  by  the  chemist  of  the  Survey, 
show  the  compositions  of  the  differently  colored  parts  of  the 
St.  Clair  limestone. 

Analyses  of  differently  colored  St.  Clair  limestone. 


COSSTITUESTS. 

Ohncolate- 
brown. 

Chocola'e- 
browQ. 

Pink. 

Gray. 

MangHDese  oxide  (M113O4)... 
Ferric  ox'de  (FeaOa) 

1.59 
0.56 
0.87 

54.75 
0.29 
0.01 
0.25 

42.31 
0.25 

1.-24 
2.49 
0.6: 

51.62 
0.28 
0.02 
0  31 

42.46 
1.00 

0.26 

019 

0.18 

54.70 

trace. 
0.24 

Alumina  (AUOa) 

0.06 

Lime  (CaO) 

51.76 

Maffnesla  (MsO) 

0.25 

Potdsh  (KaO) 

I            0.78t 

43.35 
0.54 

I            0.78t 

8oda(NaaO) 

Volatile  matter* ». 

43.19 

Silica  (SiO.) 

0.54 

100.38 

loo.as 

100.00 

100.00 

*  This  is  mostly  carbonic  acid  and  some  water.  Tbere  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  organio 
matter  present  la  any  of  the  specimens  and  in  some  of  them  there  i-t  none.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  perceptibly  influenced  the  col  >r,  as  the  latter  is  still  retained  after  ignition. 

t  Determined  by  dlflbreoce. 

Summary. — Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  its  contents  of  manganese  ore;. 
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that  this  ore  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  from  lenticalar 
pockets  and  masses  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  to  small  concretions 
and  ^raittfi,  and  even  to  impalpable  coloring  matter  in  the  rock ; 
that  it  is  associftled  with  a  variable  amoant  of  siliceous  or  argil- 
laceous materia],  sometimes  occuring  in  the  limestone  almost 
free  from  such  accompanimente,  and  sometimes  buried  in  sandy 
or  shaly  beds,  from  one  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness;  that  the  ore 
is  very  irregularly  distributed  through  the  limestone,  both 
laterally  and  vertically ;  that,  when  it  occurs,  it  is  aot  confined 
to  any  special  horizon,  sometimes  existing  at  or  near  tlie  top 
and  sometimes  at  or  near  the  base,  as  well  as  at  various  inter- 
mediate stages  ;  that  the  BitesvlUe  region,  considered  as  a  whole, 
represents  an  isolated  manganese-bearing  area  in  the  St.  Clair 
limestone;  that  sometimes  iron  is  found  in  association  with 
the  manganese,  generally  as  a  brown  hematite  (limonite)  or  as  a 
rusty  coloring  material. 

THE  DERIVATION*    OF    THE   MANGANESE  DEPOSITS. 

Condition  of  workable  deposits  of  ore. — The  deposits  of 
manganese  ore  in  the  Batesville  region  that  can  be  profitably 
vjorked  are  not  found  in  place  in  the  limestone.  One  exception 
is  the  Cason  property,  and  even  this  is  not  worked  for  reasons 
that  will  be  mentioned  in  chapter  IX.  In  other  cases,  the 
quantity  of  ore,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
for  mining  it  in  the  rock;  and  it  is  only  where  the  limestone, 
or  *'gray  rock,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  been  decayed,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  carried  off  in  solution,  and  the  masses  of  ore 
with  the  residual  clay  thus  set  free  and  concentrated,  that  profit- 
able mining  can  bo  done.  This  decay  has  taken  place  on  an 
immense  scale,  and  all  the  deposits  that  are  being  worked,  and 
all  that  have  been  worked  in  the  past,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cason  mine,  represent  such  products  of  decay. 

Mode  of  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone. — The  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone is  composed  of  two  different  classes  of  constituents:  materials 

*  The  terra  derivation  ia  used  here  in  distinction  from  origin,  te  express  the  process  of 
formation  of  the  manganese  deposits  as  they  DOW  exist,  by  the  decay,  in  situ,  of  the  St.  Clair 
limestone.  The  origin  of  ths  ores,  in  the  sense  of  their  source  and  mode  of  deposition  in  the 
limestone,  will  be  treated  in  the  final  chapter. 
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ireadilj  soluble  in  surface  waters,  and  materials  either  more  dif- 
fioaltly  soluble  or  almost  insoluble.  The  first  class  is  represented 
hy  carbonate  of  lime^  which  forms  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
formation;  the  second  class  is  represented  by  the  manganese  ores 
with  their  siliceous  and  argillaceous  accompaniments.  Surface 
waters  always  contain  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 
^olution^  and  this  renders  them  much  more  potent  as  disintegrating 
"agents  than  pure  water.  The  effect  of  the  long  continued  action 
-of  surface  water  on  the  ore-bearing  limestone,  has  been  to  dis- 
solve and  carry  off  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  leave  the  masses 
x>foreand  other  insoluble  materials  as  a  residual  product,  in 
the  form  of  ore-bearing  clay.  In  places  where  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  contained  the  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds  already 
described,  these  have  been  broken  up  during  the  leaching  of  the 
enclosing  limestone  and,  in  some  places,  have  been  disintegrated 
into  a  more  or  less  sandy  clay,  and  mixed  with  the  other  residue 
from  the  limestone;  in  other  places,  they  have  not  as  yet  been 
entirely  decomposed  and  are  associated  with  the  clay  as  soft, 
earthy,  honeycombed,  and  partly  disintegrated  masses  commonly 
knowp  as  ^^ochre".*  A  small  portion  of  the  manganese  has 
-doubtless  been  carried  away  in  solution,  but  a  larger  part  of  it 
remains.     (See  page  182.) 

The  St.  Clair  limestone  occurs,  in  the  manganese  region, 
under  a  heavy  bed  of  Boone  chert,  and  the  dissolving  action 
which  has  leached  the  limestone  has  often  gone  on  underneath 
the  chert,  as  is  explained  below. 

Stages  of  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone. — Throughout  the 
manganese  region,  all  stages  of  decomposition  of  the  limestone,  and 
all  stages  of  erosion  of  the  residual  products  can  be  seen.  Some- 
times the  limestone  is  exposed  in  its  full  thickness,  and  shows  no 
sign  of  decomposition.  This  is  especially  true  along  its  extreme 
southerly  outcrop,  where  it  rises  from  under  a  heavy,  protecting 
t^ap  of  chert.  But  to  the  north,  it  has  succumbed  more  and  more 
to  decomposing  influences,  and  has  finally  dissappeared  altogether, 


*  This  word  is  also  lued  at  the  Soathern  mine  to  designate  a  certain  depoait,  of  a  some- 
what similar  nature  to  thoee  described,  oocarring  at  the  base  of  the  chert  beds,  and  immedi- 
tately  abore  the  residaal  daj. 
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leaving  nothing  but  the  residual  clay  and  ore,  the  skeleton,  as  it 
were,  of  the  original  limestone  formation.     As  long  as  the  lime- 
stone has  remained  intact,  the   massive  chert  which  overlies   it^ 
has  protected  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent   from   decomposition. 
But  as  soon  as  the  dissolving  action  has  set  in,  the  residual  clay 
sinks  down  and  allows  the  overlying  chert  to  settle  down  on  it.. 
In  this  way  the  chert  bed  is  shattered  and  broken,  allowing  the 
free  percolation  of  surface  waters  and  greatly  accelerating  the  de- 
composition of  the  limestone.     The  more  carbonate  of  lime  that 
is  dissolved  from  the  limestone,  the  more  the  chert  is  undermined 
and  broken,  and  the  faster  the  remaining  limestone  is   decayed. 

The  decay  of  the  limestone  begins  at  the  top  of  the   bed^ 
and,  generally,  in  places  where  it  crops  out  on  the  sloping  sides, 
of  ravines.     These  being  the  most  exposed  points,  are  attacked 
first,  and  thence  the  dissolving  action  spreads  back  into  the  hill 
and  under  the  chert.     Where   the  whole  of  the  St.  Clair   lime- 
stone    has    decayed,   the    clay   bed   rests  directly  on  the   de^ 
composing  surface  of  the  underlying  Izard  limestone.     The   lat- 
ter formation  is,  in  such  cases,  deeply  scored  by  holes   rnnnin^^ 
sometimes,  forty  and  fifty  feet  into  the  rock  and  filled  with  re- 
sidual products.     In  some  cases  the  Izard  limestone   is  not  seen 
at  all,  and  the  ore-bearing  clay  and  broken  chert  cover  the  slopes 
of  the  hill,  coming  in  contact,  below,   with  the   sandstone   that 
underlies  that  limestone.     In  such  cases,  however,  the   total  dis-^ 
appearance  of  the  Izard  limestone  is  only  apparent,  since,  when 
it  begins  to  decay,  the  overlying  clay  gradually  covers  its  slopes,, 
extending  lower  and  lower  until  it  finally  reaches   the   level   of 
the  sandstone  and  obscures  the  whole  of  the  limestone.     Yet   a 
large  part  of  the  interior  of  the  hills  is  still  composed  of  the 
limestone,  which  rises  up  in  the  form  of  rounded  domes,  covered 
with  a  variable  thickness  of  ore-bearing  clay. 

The  four  ideal  figures  in  the  accompanying  plate  show  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  this  decomposition.  The  first  figure  (1)  represents 
the  St.  Clair  limestone  C'gray  rock")  and  its  overlying  chert  in 
their  original  position,  lying  horizontally,  or  almost  so.  Beneath 
them,  is  the  Izard  or  blue  limestone,  underlain  in  turn  by  the 
saccharoidal  sandstone.     In  the  second  figure  (2),  a   ravine  haa 


Ideal  Sections  SHOwtNS  the  formation  of  manbahese-Bearins 
CLAY  FROM  THE  DECAY  OF  THE   ST.CLAIR  LIMESTONE. 
^Sboone  chert  ^S  M*Na*NESE- bearing  clay  LLuIzaro  Limestone 


Est.c 


FIGJ. 


t^SAOCHAItOIDAL  SMAtTONE 

ORiaiNAL  CQMOITION  or  THE    R0CK5. 


FI&2.  TTRST  STAQE  OF  OCCOMPOSITION. 


n6.3.  SCCOND  STAGE   OF  DECOMPOSJTIQN. 
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cut  down  through  the  chert  and  the  St.  Clair  limestone.      De- 
composition   has  set  in  on  the  exposed   limestone  slopes    and 
residual  clay    has   collected  in   the  hollows   thus  formed.     The- 
chert  has  already  been   broken  on  the  slopes   and  has  begun    to* 
curve  down  over  the  clay.     In  the  third  figure  (3)^  the  ravine  ha& 
widened^  and  the  decomposition  has  spread  back   into   the   hill,, 
underneath    the  chert.     The    ore-bearing  limestone  has  mostly 
decayed,  while  the  chert  has  been   greatly   broken  as  a  result 
of  this  undermining  process,  and  has  been  partly. eroded  by  the 
surface  weathering.     The  residual  ore  and  clay  lie  on  the  Izard 
limestone,  which  itself  has  been  attacked  by  the  leaching  waters 
and  scored  with  deep  holes.     In  the  fourth  figure  (4),  the  ravine 
has  widened  still  more,  and  has  cut  through  the  Izard  limestone 
and  into  the  dnderlying  sandstone.     The  whole  of  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  has  been  decomposed,  and  the  ore  and  clay  lie  on  the 
deeply  scored  Izard  limestone.     The  chert  has  been  very  much 
afiected  by  erosion  and,  in  some  places,  has  been  entirely  removed; 
in  others  it  exists  as  isolated  knobs,  or  as  a  blanket  of  loose  frag- 
ments on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.*  It  will  be  observed  that,  where 
the  chert    is   entirely  removed,  the    ore-bearing   clay  has   also 
suSered  from  surface  erosion  and  has  been  partly  carried  ofi. 

Effect  of  the  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  oji  topography, — 
The  four  figures  in  the  last  plate  also  illustrate  another  im- 
portant point,  that  is,  the  changes  ia  the  surface  features  of  the 
country  resulting  from  the  decay  and  erosion  of  the  limestone.. 
The  first  figure  shows  the  original  flat  character  of  the  region. 
The  second  shows  the  initial  stage  in  the  alteration  of  thi& 
simple  topography,  by  the  erosion  of  long  ravines  or  hol- 
lows. The  third  shows  the  widening  of  these  ravines  into 
valleys  and  the  formation  of  numerous  tributary  drainage  basins, 
giving  the  country  a  characteristic  topography  of  irregular 
ridges  transversely  cut  at  intervals  by  the  courses  of  streams. 
The  fourth   figure  shows  the  still  further  decay  and  erosion  of 

<*  Though  these  figures  are  ideal,  actually  existiog  examples  of  eyerj  feature  repre- 
sented  in  them  are  seen  in  the  manganese  region,  and  figures  of  such  cases  are  given  later  in 
this  chapter,  and  alsj  in  the  detailed  descriptions  of  localities  in  the  two  following  chapters. 
Ideal  illustrations  are  giren  here  in  order  to  show  as  much  as  possible  in  a  few  figures  and  to  • 
illustrate  better  the  different  stages  of  deoompoeition.  ^ 

12  Geolegical.  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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these  ridges,  causing  the  formation  of  knobs  and  cone-shaped 
hills. 

UneqtAcd  decay  of  the  8L  Qair' limestone. — It  has  already  been 
stated  that  exposures  of  the  ore-bearing  parts  of  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone are  rarely  seen  on  the  surface,  as  they  are  concealed  by  a  cov- 
ering of  residual,  ore-bearing  clay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parts 
not  containing  ore  are  often  exposed  in  their  full  thickness, 
and  this  frequently  happens  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  ore- 
bearing  parts  which  have  been  completely,  or  almost  completely 
reduced  to  their  residual  products.  The  difference  in  decay  is  seen 
even  where  both  rocks  were  originally  in  equally  exposed  con- 
ditions and  subject  to  identically  the  same  decomposing  influ- 
ences. The  cause  of  the  difference  therefore  must  be  looked  for 
in  physical  or  chemical  differences  in  the  rocks.  li  is  noticeable 
that  the  ore-bearing  parts  of  the  limestone,  as  a  rule,  though  not 
invariably,  contain  considerably  more  earthy  material*  than  the 
parts  not  containing  ore.  This  gives  a  porosity  to  the  rock  and 
surface  waters  sink  into  it  much  more  readily  than  they  do  into 
the  purer  rock,  which  is  more  dense  and  absorbs  less  moisture. 
Therefore,  while  the  leaching  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  earthy 
limestone  goes  on  both  inside  and  outside,  the  leaching  of  the 
purer  rock  is  confined  largely  to  the  surface;  and,  consequently, 
the  decay  of  the  former  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

Another  cause  that  may  have  assisted  in  the  rapid  decay  of 
the  ore-bearing  parts  of  the  limestone  is  carbonic  acid  derived 
from  the  ore.  The  original  condition  of  the  manganese  ore  was 
probably  that  of  carbonate.  At  present,  at  least  in  surface  ex- 
posures, the  ore  is  practically  all  in  the  oxide  form.  In  the 
transition  from  carbonate  to  oxide,  a  considerable  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  would  be  given  off,  and  this  would  have  a  potent 
effiect  in  the  decay  of  the  limestone;  while  the  part  oi  the  forma- 

^  These  materials  are  not  to  be  confused  witb  the  regularly  bedded  deposits  of  shaly  and 
aandy  materials  already  described  iu  ihe  St.  Clulr  limestone.  What  is  referred  to  here  ia  aimplj- 
the  earthy  material  finely  disseminated  through  the  rock. 
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tion  that  did   not  contain  ore  would  not  be  subjected  to  this 
action,  and  would  therefore  more  e0eetually  withstand  decay.* 

As  a  result  of  this  unequal  decay  and  also  of  the  irregular 
and  often  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  ore  is  distributed  through 
the  rock,  the  barren  parts  of  the  limestone  frequently  protrude 
through  the  partly  enveloping  residual  clay  of  the  ore-bearing 
parts.  Hence  isolated  hills  of  pure  limestone  are  sometimes 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  areas  of  residual  clay;  or,  areas  of  re- 
sidual clay  are  surrounded  by  reefs,  as  it  were,  of  hills  of  pure 
limestone.  Such  occurrences  are  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Southern  mine.  This  property  represents  an  area  of  almost 
complete  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  yet  on  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  of  it  are  many  isolated  exposures  of  the  same  rock, 
but  without  ore,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Moreover,  in  the 
surrounding  exposures,  the  rock  is  of  a  light  gray  color  and  often 
does  not  contain  over  3  to  6  per  cent  of  earthy  materials,  while 
the  same  rock  at  the  Southern  mine,  judging  from  the  products 
of  decay,  must  have  contained  many  times  this  amount. 

CHEMICAL    RELATION   OF  THE   MANGANESE-BEARING   CLAY   TO 

THE   ST.   CLAIR   LIMESTONE. 

The  relation  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  its  residual, 
manganese-bearing  clay  is  well  shown  in  the  chemical  com^ 
position  of  these  materials.  The  analyses  given  below  rep- 
resent the  composition  of  the  limestone  and  clay  as  they  occur 
on  the  William  Martin  tract,  on  Lafferty  Creek.f  The  lime- 
stone is  of  a  dark  chocolate-brown  color,  and  consists  of  a 
granular,  crystalline  mass.  The  clay  is  of  the  same  color  as  the 
limestone,  but  a  shade  darker,  and  is  a  highly  plastic,  impervi- 
ous material.  Both  the  limestone  and  clay  originally  contained 
masses  of  manganese  pre.  These  were  of  considerable  size  and  so 
unevenly  distributed,  that  unless  samples  of  several  tons  of  both 
rock  and  clay  were  taken,  their  presence  in  the  two  beds  could 


^  A  aomewhat  similar  deoompoalDg  action  caoBed  by  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acida  derired 
from  the  oxidation  of  carbonates  and  sulphides  of  iron  in  the  ore-bearing  roclcs  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  has  been  suggested  bj  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  Amer.  Jour.  8d.,  Vol.  CXIV*, 
1877,  p.  188-189. 

t  See  page  168,  and  alao  chapter  X. 
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not  be  properly  compared.  Therefore,  they  were  all  removed 
from  the  samples  taken,  and  the  manganese  shown  in  the  analyses 
represents  only  that  which  was  finely  disseminated  through  the 
limestone  and  the  clay. 

Both  samples  were  from  the  same  pit.  The  clay  waa 
taken  from  a  hollow  in  the  surface  of  the  limestone  and  was 
covered  by  about  fifteen  feet  of  a  similar  clay«  which  in  turn 
was  overlain  by  a  protecting  cap  of  chert.  Therefore,  any 
changes  in  the  constituents  of  the  clay,  that  might  have  taken 
place  as  a  result  of  surface  influences  subsequently  to  its  forma* 
tion  from  the  limestone,  were  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  following  analyses,  made  by  the  chemist  of  the  Survey, 
show  the  composition  of  the  two  materials  dried  at  110^ — 115^ 
Centigrade. 

Analyses  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  its  residiMl  day^ 


01»y. 


Manganese  Qxlde  (Mn804).... 

Ftrric  oxide  (FeaOs) 

Alumina  (AlaOs) 

Llme(OaO) 

liagnesia  (MgO) 

Fotaah  (K2O) 

8oda(NaaO) 

Water  (HjO) 

Oarbonlc  acid  (CO2) 

Phosplioric  acid  (PaOt) 

Silica  (SiO,) 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  constituents  of  both  the  lime* 
stone  and  clay,  though  in  different  proportions,  are  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  carbonic  acid.  This,  in  the  form  of  car« 
bonate  of  lime,  has  been  removed  during  the  decay  of  the  rock 
and  is  entirely  absent  in  the  clay.  Possibly  a  small  portion  of 
it  was  combined  as  carbonates  of  some  of  the  other  bases  present.' 

If  all  the  constituents  of  the  limestone  had  remained  in-^ 
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soluble  while  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  being  removed^  their 
percentages  in  the  residual  clay  should  have  been  increased  in 
tlirect  proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  abstracted, 
A  comparison  of  the  analyses,  however,  shows  changes  differing 
very  much  from  this  simple  ratio.  The  proportion  of  silica  has 
increased  more  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  ingredients,  while 
the  alumina  has  increased  very  nearly  as  much.  All  the  other 
constituents  have  suffered  greater  or  less  loss,  and  though,  in 
most  cases,  the  actual  proportion  that  they  form  of  the  clay  is 
larger  than  that  which  they  form  of  the  limestone,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  large  as  it  should  be,  had  they  been  uninfluenced  by 
the  same  leaching  action  that  removed  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Assuming  that  the  silica  has  remained  absolutely  in- 
soluble, and  that  the  quantity  of  it  in  the  clay  represents 
the  total  amount  of  it  in  the  limestone  from  which  the  clay 
was  derived,  a  basis  is  obtained  on  which  the  loss  in  other 
constituents  can  be  determined.*  Calculating  both  analyses 
to  100  per  cent,  it  is  found  that  the  percentage  of  silica 
in  the  residual  clay  is  8.157  times  that  in  the  original  limestone; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  has  taken  8.157  parts  of  limestone  to  give 
as  much  silica  as  is  in  one  part  of  the  clay.  Hence,  by  multiply- 
ing each  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  limestone  by  8.157, 
figures  are  obtained  which  represent  the  amount  of  each  of 
these  constituents  in  8.157  parts  of  limestone,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  represent  the  quantity  of  each  constituent  that  should 
remain  had  none  of  it  been  lost  in  the  decay  of  the  rock.  By 
dividing  each  percentage  in  the  clay  by  the  corresponding 
<][uantity  as  obtained  above,  the  percentage  of  each  constituent 
saved  during  decay  is  obtained. 

*  It  is  probable  that  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  silica  has  also  been  carried  off  in  the 
^ecay  of  the  limestone,  and,  therefore,  absolute  quantities  for  the  loss  in  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, calculated  on  ihe  bai»is  of  the  entire  insolubility  of  the  silica,  are  too  small ;  but  the  ratio 
of  the  percentages  lost  in  each  iogredient.will  remain  the  same,  whether  the  silica  was  ab- 
Bolntely  insoluble  or  whether  it  was  partially  dissolved.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence as  to  how  much  of  it  bai  been  removed,  it  is  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  ihe 
following  calculation,  that  all  of  it  remains. 
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This  oalcalation  can  be  expressed  in  the  following;  equations  : 
A=the  per  cent  of  a  given  constituent  iu  the  oiay. 
B=the  per  cent  of  the  same  constituent  in  the  limestone. 
X=the  per  cent  of  the  same  constituent  saved. 
Y=the  per  cent  of  the  same  constituent  lost. 

^^A_  =  x  100 -X=Y. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  by  calculating  to 
100  per  cent  the  analyses  of  limestone  and  clay  already  given, 
and  from  them  obtaining  the  percentages  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  limestone  saved  and  lost  during  decay,  as  just  explained. 

ChemiccU  changes  in  the  decay  of  the  8t,  Clair  limestone. 


ANALYSES. 

Percentage  of 

constituents 

of  the  limestone 

saved  in  the 

day. 

Peioentage  of 
constituents  of 

Consiituento. 

Limestone. 

Clay. 

the  limestone 

lost  in  the 

daj. 

Manganese  oxide  (MnaO^).... 
Ferric  oxide  (FeaO.) 

4.88 
2.35 
4.19 

44.79 
0.30 
0.85 
0.16 
2.26 

84.10 
8.04 
4.18 

14.96 
1.99 

80.30 
3.91 
0.26 
0.96 
061 

lf.76 
0.00 
2.54 

88.69 

42.41 
10.44 
88.65 

1.07 
10.62 
33.63 
46.74 
58  37 

0.00 

10.24 

100.00 

67.59 
89.56 

Alumina  (AlaOa)  .....»•«. 

Lime  (OaO)... 

11.85 
98.98 

Hagneiia  (MgO) 

Potash  (KaO)  - 

89.88 
66.87 

Soda  (Na,0) 

58.26 
41.68 

Carbonio  acid  (00.).. 

Phosphoric  acid  (PaOs)» 

Silica  (9iO.) 

100.00 

89.76 

0.00 

100.00 

100.00 

, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  per  cent  of  manganese  oxide 
has  been  increased  from  4.33,  in  the  limestone,  to  14.98  in  the 
clay;  also,  that  this  14.98  percent  in  the  clay  represents  only 
42.41  per  cent,  or  less  than  half,  of  the  manganese  that  would 
have  remained  had  none  of  it  been  lost  in  the  decay  of  the  rock. 
In  other  words,  57.59  per  cent  of  the  manganese  oxide  that  was 
once  finely  disseminated  through  the  limestone,  has  been  lost  ia 
the  conversion  of  that  rock  into  residual  clay.  This  amount  ban 
been  carried  off  in  solution,  probably  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate 
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of  manganesey  as  farther  explained  in  the  fiaal   chapter   of  this 
volume. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  original  samples  of  lime- 
stone and  clay  that  were  taken  for  analysis,  contained  large 
masses  of  manganese  ore,  but  these  were  removed  for  reasons 
already  stated,  and  what  remained  in  the  materials  analyzed  rep- 
resented only  the  manganese  that  existed  in  a  finely  divided 
form.  In  this  shape,  the  manganese  would  be  much  more  rap- 
idly taken  up  by  surface  waters  than  in  the  form  of  lumps,  as  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  surface  is  exposed  to  the  dissolving 
action.  Therefore,  the  above  percentage  of  loss  is  greater  than 
would  be  represented  by  the  af^tual  percentage  of  loss  from  the 
whole  ore-bearing  deposit,  including  both  the  lump  and  the 
finely  disseminated  ore.  When  the  lumps  of  ore  are  exposed  on 
the  surface,  they  rapidly  crumble  into  small  particles  and  then 
into  powder,  in  which  form  they  are  easily  removed  by  the 
dissolving  and  eroding  action  of  surfa'^e  waters.  But  when  they 
are  buried  in  the  elay,  they  are,  to  a  large  degree,  protected  by 
the  impervious  nature  of  that  material,  and  retain  their  hard,, 
massive  form,  suffering  but  little  from  the  action  of  water. 
Therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that,  in  the  cas9  in  question,  proba- 
bly less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  manganese  that  was  origin- 
ally in  the  limestone  has  been  lost  during  the  transition  inta 
clay ;  also,  that  the  loss  was  largely  in  ore  in  the  finely  dissem- 
inated state,in  which  it  was  unavailable  for  commercial  purposes.. 
The  total  loss  in  commercially  valuable  lump  ore  has  probably 
not  been  ten  per  cent.  In  other  places  where  the  ore  deposit  i& 
still  better  protected,  the  loss  is  probably  less,  while  in  the 
many  cases  where  the  deposit  is  less  well  protected,  the  loss  haa 
been  greater. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  above  table  is 
the  excess  of  loss  in  iron  over  that  in  manganese.  This  may 
possibly  be  due  to  different  chemical  conditions  of  the  two- 
ingredients,  but  it  is  more  likely  an  accidental  occurrence  due  to 
the  limestone  from  which  the  clay  was  formed,  having  contained 
less  iron  or  more  manganese  than  the  sample  of  limestone 
analyzed.     The  iron  and   manganese   in  the  original   limestone 
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were  doubtless  largely,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  form  of  oxides^ 
as  shown  by  the  color  of  the  rock  and  by  the  nature  of  the  larger 
•masses  of  these  materials  already  referred  to.  A  part  of  them 
may  have  been  combined  with  the  otber  acids  present,  but  the 
amount,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  oxide  form,  was  small. 
Both  metals  have  preserved  their  oxide  form  in  the  residual 
•clay.* 

As  already  stated,  a  larger  part  of  the  lime  was  combined  as 
•carbonate  in  the  original  limestone,  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
a  small  amount  of  it  (3.91  per  cent)  exists  in  the  residual  clay, 
after  all  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  removed.  As  the  only 
other  acids  present  in  either  the  limestone  or  the  clay  are  silicic 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  presence  of  this  remaining  lime  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  a  small  portion 
of  it  in  combination  with  silica,  or  with  phosphoric  acid  as  tribasic 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  large  percentages  of  potash  and  soda  saved,  point  to  a 
more  insoluble  form  for  these  ingredients  than  carbonates  or 
phosphates,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  united  in  the  lime- 
stone with  a  part  of  the  silica  in  the  form  of  complex  silicates  of 
alkalies  and  other  bases. 

The  water  in  the  residual  clay  may  be  in  combination  with 
silica  and  alumina  in  the  form  of  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina,  or 
with  alumina  alone  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate  of  alumina. 

NATURB   OF   THB   MANGANBSB   DBPOSITS. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  manganese  ores  of  the 
Batesville  region  originally  existed  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
C^gray  rock"),  and  how  they  were  derived  from  that  formation  by 
its  decay  and  by  the  concentration  of  the  ore  in  the  residual  clay. 
It  will  now  be  the  object  to  describe  the  nature  of  these  deposits 
of  residual  ore-bearing  clay  and  the  relation  of  their  mode  of 
derivation  to  their  economic  development. 

DiatrUfution  of  ore  in  the  clay. — The  dibtribution  of  man- 
ganese ore  in  the  clay,  as  would  be  expected   from  its  unequal 

«  The  origiDal  oondltioo  of  the  iron  and  manganese  in  the  limesione  may  have  been  aa 
carbonates,  but  later  oxidation  has  conrerted  them,  at  least  in  the  surface  exposures  of  the 
limestone,  into  oxides.    (See  page  167.) 
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distribation  in  the  limestone^  is  irregular,  and  is  the  principal 
"Cause  of  the  uncertainty  in  mining  it.  In  some  places,  though 
rarely,  it  is  evenly  distributed  throughout  a  large  body  of  clay  ; 
bnt  in  most  places  it  is  in  numerous  pockets  surrounded  by  clay 
tsontaining  no  ore.  These  pockets  vary  greatly  in  character : 
sometimes  they  are  comparatively  solid  bodies,  separated  only 
by  thin  films  or  seams  of  rlay,  and  containing  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  tons  or  more  of  ore ;  sometimes  they  consist  of  large 
and  small  masses  of  ore  imbedded  together  in  greater  or  less 
quantities  in  certain  places  in  the  clay ;  at  other  times  they  are 
composed  of  small  nodules  or  grains  (called  ''wash  dirt^^  or 
^'shot  ore''  by  the  miners)  disseminated  throughout  the  clay. 
The  mass  of  these  pockets  of  ^'wash  dirt'' contain  from  five  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  manganese  ore.  Sometimes  large  areas 
-of  clay  contain  little  or  no  ore,  just  as  large  areas  of  the  original 
limestone  often  hold  enough  insoluble  material  to  form  a  clay 
bed,  yet  contain  no  manganese. 

Effect  of  the  unequal  decomposition  of  the  limestone  on  the 
pockets  of  ore. — As  the  bodies  of  ore  in  the  original  limestone 
tended,  in  a  general  way,  to  follow  the  almost  horizontal  bed- 
ding of  the  rock,  and  often  had  an  oblong,  flat  shape,  it  would 
be  expected  that  they  would  retain  something  of  that  shape  in 
the  residual  clay.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion has  been  considerably  disturbed  by  the  unequal  decay  of 
the  limestone,  and  the  flat  bodies  of  ore  have  been  broken  into 
•angular  fragments,  or  crushed  together  in  a  shapeless,  shattered 
mass.  Sometimes  the  fragments  of  ore  have  been  separated  in 
the  unequal  sinking  of  the  clay  and  have  been  carried  to  different 
-depths.  Where  the  ore  originally  existed  in  the  limestone  as 
separate  nodules,  the  same  agencies  have  tended  to  scatter  them, 
thus  still  further  dividing  the  deposits  as  they  originally  existed  in 
the  limestone.  This  action  has  undoubtedly,  in  many  places,  caus- 
ed a  more  general  distribution  of  manganese  in  the  clay  than  was 
the  casein  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  Of  course  the  aggregate 
"amountof  ore  has  not  been  increased,  but  the  original  pockets 
have  been  broken  up  and  separated. 

In  some  places,  however,  where  the  decaying  limestone  has 
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retained  a  comparatively  even  surface,  the  pockets  of  ore  pre* 
serve  their  general  horizontal  position.  Such  is  the  case  at  the 
Southern  minCi  near  Cushman,  where,  though  the  ore  bodies 
sometimes  pitch  at  high  angles,  a  characteristic  mode  of  occur- 
rence is  as  almost  horizontal  pockets,  gently  undulating  and  of 
variable  thickness. 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  where  the  surface  of  the 
St.  Clair  limestone  has  been  worn  into  the  domes  and  peaks,  al« 
ready  described,  the  clay  and  its  accompanying  ore  have  a  dis- 
tinct  dip,  pitching  away  from  such  protuberances  on  all  sides. 
This  feature  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  sinking  of  a  soft, 
plastic  clay  on  an  uneven  surface,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  will 
prove  of  value  in  the  practical  mining  of  the  ore.  When  a  body 
of  ore  is  found  in  the  clay  at  or  near  the  surface  of  one  of  these 
limestone  peaks,  its  dip  will  be'found  to  conform  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  angle  of  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  limestone.. 
Therefore  the  extension  of  the  ore  is  to  be  looked  for  in  such 
directions  and  not  in  the  interior  of  the  limestone,  as  is  often 
thought  to  be  the  case.  A  large  amount  of  time  and  labor  haa 
often  been  spent  fruitlessly  in  blasting  through  bodies  of  lime- 
stone in  hopes  of  finding  ore  in  them,  when,  if  there  is  any 
workable  ore  in  the  locality  at  all,  it  will  be  found  in  the  clay 
enveloping  the  limestone,  and  not  in  that  rock  itself.  As  already 
explained  in  this  chapter,  the  manganese  has  all  been  derived 
from  the  limestone,  but  it  is  only  in  the  clay  resulting  from  the 
decay  of  the  limestone,  that  the  ore  can  be  profitably  mined.^ 
Hence  the  uselessnens  of  attempting  to  blast  into  the  limestone  and 
the  necessity  of  looking  for  the  extension  of  the  ore  in  the  envel- 
oping clay. 

Nature  of  the  clay. — The  clay  containing  the  ore  is  generally 
of  a  red,  dark  purple  or  chocolate- brown  color,  though  sometimea 
it  assumes  a  yellow  color.  It  is  soft  and  plastic  when  wet^ 
but  when  dried,  becomes  a  friable,  earthy  mass.     It  is  frequently 

associated  with  greater. or  less  quantities  of  sandy    materials^ 

■'  '  '  '  '  ■  ■  « 

**  For  the  ezoeption  to  this  rule  see  page  174,  also  chapter  X. 
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sach  as  have  been  already  described  as  occurring  in  the  original 
limestone.*     (See  page  169.) 

The  gradual  and  irregular  sinking  of  the  clay  has  caused 
numerous  faults  and  joints  in  the  deposit^  running  in  all  direc- 
tions, both  in  straight  and  in  curved  lines.  The  faces  of  these 
disturbances  are  deeply  scored,  showing  distinct  marks  of  stri- 
ation  (slickensides)  and  a  bright,  highly  glossy  surface.  When 
the  clay  is  red,  the  slickensides  are  often  of  a  brilliant  crimson 
color;  and  when  it  is  brown,  they  are  of  a  very  highly  polished^ 
black  or  dark  brown  color.     Sometimes  manganese  in  solution 

m 

has  been  carried  into  these  joints  and  has  been  deposited  as  a 
thick,  black  film  or  sheet. 

Masses  of  St.  Qair  limestone  in  the  overbearing  day. — Besides 
the  bodies  of  ore  found  in  the  manganese-bearing  clay,  there  also 
occur  numerous  loose  masses  of  the  original  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone, representing  parts  of  that  formation  which  have  so  far 
escaped  decay.  These  vary  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty 
feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  have  a  rough,  granular  surface^ 
They  often  contain  more  or  less  manganese,  either  in  the  form 
of  nodules,  seams,  or  a  finely  disseminated,  brown  coloring  mat- 
ter. Occasionally  masses  of  ore  protrude  from  their  surfaces, 
as  a  result  of  the  leaching  of  the  limestone  from  around  them. 
In  such  cases  the  ore  is  commonly  thought  by  the  miners  t6 
have  been  stuck  to  the  surface  of  the  rock,  or,  as  they  express 
it,  to  have  been  '^welded  on,*'  but  it  is  really  a  directly  opposite 
process  that  is  taking  place,  that  is,  the  ore  is  being  freed  from 
the  limestone.  Fragments  of  the  limestone,  of  a  gray  color  and 
almost  entirely  free  from  manganese,  often  occur  in  the  mid&t  of 
the  ore- bearing  clay.  The  presence  of  these  is  easily  explained 
when  the  nature  of  the  original  St.  Clair  limestone  is  understood. 


•  Where  the  overlying  ohert  is  thio  or  is  represented  only  by  scattored  fngments,  th» 
sarface  of  the  ore^beariog  clay  is  often  cultlTsted.  These  fields  are  Tory  productiTe,  and  their 
fertility  is  probably  due  to  the  large  amount  of  phosphorio  acid  in  the  soil  (0.25  per  cent  Uy 
OTor  2  per  cent)  and  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  to  the  manganese.  The  latter  substance  is  a 
desirable  ingredient  in  the  soli,  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  many  plants, 
(see  pages  2-3),  but  its  presence  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  productiveness  in  the  present 
case.  The  presence  of  the  chert  fragments  and  rounded  pebbles  la  the  soil  are  ako,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  advantage,  for,  though  they  increase  the  difficulty  la  plowing,  they  give  a  porosity 
to  the  clay  whfch  is  needed  in  such  an  impervious  material. 
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It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  strata  of  manganese- bearing 
parts  of  the  limestone  to  be  separated  by  barren  parts^  and,  in 
the  disintegration  of  the  whole  formation,  the  masses  of  the  barren 
rock  are  mixed  with  those  of  the  ore-bearing  kind  in  the  residual 
<$lay.  Often,  also,  the  manganese-bearing  rock  is  softer  and  more 
earthy  than  the  barren  and  purer  limestone,  and  succumbs  more 
readily  to  the  dissolving  action  of  water,  causing  a  tendency  for 
the  number  of  pure  masses  to  exceed  that  of  the  manganese-bear- 
ing kind.  Though  such  is  sometimes  found  to  be  the  case,  both 
kinds  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  clay. 

In  places  the  limestone  masses  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
olay  bed,  with  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  or  more  of  clay  below  them.. 
That  these  loose  masses  have  not  been  decomposed  before  enough 
of  the  underlying  rock  has  decayed  to  form  the  great  thickness 
x}{  clay  that  is  now  beneath  them,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  clay  is  very  dense  and  has,  to  a  great  extent,  protected  them 
from  the  decomposing  influence  of  surface  waters;  while  the  main 
mass  of  the  rock  below  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  water 
<;onstantly  percolating  at  its  line  of  contact  with  the  base  of  the 
overlying  clay.  The  same  cause  has  probably  operated  in  sav- 
ing a  large  amount  of  the  manganese  ore  set  loose  from  the  lime- 
stone, since,  if  this  had  been  exposed  to  the  disintegrating 
influences  of  air  and  water  ever  since  it  was  freed  from  the  rock> 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  entirely  carried  away.  A  tendency 
to  decay  is  seen  in  the  porous,  earthy  crust  that  surrounds  the 
interior  harder  part  of  the  ore  even  when  buried  in  the   clay. 

Conditions  regulating  the  quantity  of  the  overbearing  clay. — 
The  quantity  of  the  residual  clay  varies  greatly  in  different 
places,  and  is  directly  dependent  on  the  amount  of  insoluble 
material  that  existed  in  the  original  limestone,  and  on  the  extent 
to  which  that  rock  has  been  decomposed.  Sometimes  it  contains 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  insoluble  material,  the  rest  being 
almost  entirely  carbonate  of  lime;  and  in  such  cases  the  residue 
would  be  exceedingly  small;  in  fact  it  would  probably  be 
im  perceptible,  as  the  waters  that  dissolved  the  carbonate  of  lime 
would  tend  to  carry  off  this  small  amount  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion.    In  places  where  the  manganese   ore   is   found,   however^ 
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the  insoluble  material  generally  forms  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  limestone,  and  sometimes^  judging  from    the   thickness  of 
the  residual  clay,  it  must  have  composed  as  much   as  a   quarter 
or  more  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock.     This  is  the  reason  why- 
there  is  little  or  no  residual  clay  in  many  places  where  the  whole 
of  the  limestone  has  been  decomposed,  while  in  others^  where  evea 
only  a  part  of  the  limestone  has  decayed,  there  are  large  deposits, 
of  it.     Surface  erosion  may,  in  some   cases,   be   responsible    for 
the  removal  of  the  clay,  but  where  such  deposits  have  a  protecting 
cap  of  chert^  the  influence  of  this  factor  in  its  removal  is  smalU 
Again^   when    the   amount  of   ore  and    insoluble   matter   in 
the  rock  is  the  same  in  two  places^  there  will^  of  course,  be  the 
largest  deposit  of  clay  and  its  accompanying  manganese   in  that 
place  where  the  greatest  amount  of  decomposition  of  the   lime- 
stone  has  gone   on,  since,  where   the   rock   has  not  decayed,, 
the  clay  and  ore  are  still  locked  up   in  it.     Here^  therefore,  is   a 
most  important   factor  in  the  determination  of  the  value  of  a 
manganese  property  in  the  Batesville  region.     If  the  St.   Clair 
limestone  is  seen  cropping  out  plentifully  on  a  given  hill,  it  may 
be  confidently  concluded  that  very  little  of  it  has  decayed  and 
that  the  ore-bearing  clay,  if  it  exists  at  all,  will  be  of  limited 
extent.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  St.  Clair  limestone   does  not 
crop  out  on  the  hill,  and  if  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of   the 
surrounding  region  that  it  was  there  once*  and  that  it  no  longer 
exists,  then   it   must   have   decayed,  and   the  manganese-bear-*^ 
ing  clay  deposits  can  be  looked  for  with  the  possibility  of  finding 
them,  the  amount  of  ore  in  them   depending  on   the  amount  ia 
the  original  limestone.     If  that  rock  contained  no  ore,  the  clay 
deposit  will  contain    none;  and  if  the  rock  was  rich  in  ore,  the 
clay  will  also  be  rich.     The  ore  in  the  clay,  however,  will  be  in  a 
more  concentrated  form  than  it  was  in  the  limestone,  as  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  the  latter  has  been  dissolved  out,  and  the  ere 
and  clay  brought  together  as  a  residual  product,   representing 
oflen  only  a  small  part  of  the  original  rock. 

*  It  has  alrMdy  been  shown  in  ehmptor  VI.  that  the  rocks  of  th«  Batesfille  region  He 
almost  horiaontallj.    Therefore,  it  is  easj  to  follow  the  oontinnatlon  of  any  giren  format 
lion  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  area  of  Itsocsurrenoe,  as  It  will  crop  oat  at  approzimatelj 
the  same  level  in  neighboring  localities. 
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Between  the  stages  of  very  little  decay  of  the  limestone  and 
t3omplete  decay,  there  are  all  gradations  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  rock  and,  therefore,  all  gradations  in  the  possible  extent  of 
the  ore-bearing  clay. 

Such  reasoning  as  that  used  above  will  not  afford  exact  esti- 
mates of  the  quantity  of  ore  in  a  given  place,  as  that  depends 
absolutely  on  the  amount  of  ore  that  was  in  the  original  lime- 
stone before  it  decayed.  Therefore,  the  quantity  of  ore  present 
must  be  determined  by  prospecting,  but  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  if  carefully  put  into  practice,  will 
indicate  very  clearly  the  places  that  can  be  prospected  with  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  finding  ore,  and  the  places  where  it  will 
be  useless  to  prospect.  In  this  manner  a  miner  going  into  the 
regioD  can  soon  determine  to  what  localities  he  should  direct  his 
attention,  and  thus  save  a  great  amount  of  unprofitable  labor. 

Time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  ore-bearing  clay, — 
Though  the  process  of  settiog  the  ore  free  from  the  rock  has, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Batesville  region,  taken  place  on  a  large 
scale,  it  has  been  very  slow,  and  the  time  required  to  decom- 
pose a  large  bed  like  the  St.  Clair  limestone  cannot  be  measured 
in  years  or  centuries.  The  decay  has  been  going  on  for  geologic 
ages  and  is  still  going  on  at  the  present  day.  Doubtless,  since 
the  decay  began,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has  not  only  been 
decomposed  in  many  places,  but  the  resulting  ore  and  clay  as 
well  as  the  chert  capping,  have  been  carried  away  by  the  long 
<3ontinued  surface  erosion.  The  deposits  that  are  now  left,  there- 
fore, are  those  that  have  been  formed  at  a  sufficiently  recent  date 
to  survive  this  erosion. 

Uncertain  thickness  of  the  ore-bearing  clay. — As  a  result  of 
the  uneven  manner  in  which  the  St.  Clair  limestone  decaya, 
sinking  down  in  deep  holes  and  leaving  steep  domes  or  peaks, 
and  also  of  the  equally  uneven  manner  in  which  the  Izard  lime- 
stone decays  after  all  the  overlying  formation  has  succumbed, 
the  depth  of  the  manganese-bearing  clay  is  very  changeable, 
€ven  over  limited  areas.  Practical  tests  have  proved  the  thick- 
ness to  vary  all  the  way  from  a  few  inches  to  almost  a  hundred 
feet.    A  shaft  may  be  sunk  in  clay  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep  in  one 
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place^  and  perhaps  twenty  jards  off  the  same  clay  is  not  tea  feet 
deep.  Id  the  first  case  the  shaft  has  struck  a  hollow  in  the 
the  limestone;  in  the  second,  it  has  met  with  one  of  the  domes 
or  peaks  of  undecayed  limestone.  Frequently  over  a  hundred 
feet  of  unaffected  limestone  are  found  in  one  place,  while^  less 
than  half  a  mile  away,  the  whole  formation  has  been  completely 
decomposed.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  is  seen  at  and  near  the 
Southern  mine,  which  is  further  mentioned  in  this  chapter  and 
also  in  chapter  X. 

THE  CHERT  CAPPING  OF  THE   MANGANESE  DEPOSITS. 

Power  of  resisting  erosion, — It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  that  a  considerable  thickness  of  chert  still 
exists  in  many  places,  even  after  the  whole  of  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone and  a  part  of  the  Izard  limestone  have  been  removed  from 
under  it.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  (1)  the  chert  bed  is  com- 
posed of  almost  pure  silica,  which  is  insoluble^  or  almost  so,  in 
surface  waters;  (2)  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  hard  flinty  rock  which 
strongly  resists  mechanical  disintegration.  Hence,  while  the 
more  easily  dissolved  limestone  below  slowly  succumbs  to  the 
influences  of  surface  waters,  and  a  large  part  of  its  mineral  mat- 
ter is  carried  away,  the  chert  gradually  sinks  in  to  fill  the  cavities 
thus  formed.  During  the  removal  of  the  underlying  rock,  how- 
ever, the  chert  has  not  remained  entirely  unaffected.  As  already 
explained  on  page  129,  the  formation  normally  contains  inter- 
stratified  beds  of  limestone,  and  these  have  been  leached  out. 
Even  the  chert  itself,  though  more  resistant  than  the  limestone, 
is  by  no  means  absolutely  proof  against  the  action  of  surface 
influences  and  has  lost  a  large  part  of  its  original  bulk.  Though 
sometimes  a  considerable  thickness  of  it  is  still  left,  yet,  in  many 
places,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  eroded  away  and  the  only  indi- 
cations of  its  former  existence  are  a  few  angular  fragments  in  the 
surface  of  the  residual  clay. 

The  thickness  of  the  chert  formation  in  the  manganese 
region,  where  it  is  seen  unaffected  by  weathering,  varies  from  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  over  two  hundred  feet;  but  where  the 
St.  Clair  limestone  has  completely  decayed  and  the  chert  has 
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been  let  down  upon  the  residual  clay,  it  never  has  even  the 
lesser  thickness^  and  usually  does  not  exceed  thirty  to  sixty  feet« 
Sometimes  the  chert  has  been  locally  turned  on  end  in  the  subsid- 
ence that  it  has  undergone,  and  in  sinkintz:  shafts  in  such  places 
it  has  occasionally  been  found  necessary  to  go  down  over  sixty 
feet  before  reaching  the  ore-bearing  clay.  This  depth,  however, 
does  not  represent  the  actual  thickness  of  the  chert  bed,  as  the 
shaft  is  not  sunk  at  right  angles  to  the  stratification,  but  ob- 
liquely to  it,  and  therefore  the  thickness  is  exaggerated.  Pos- 
sibly, not  fifty  feet  from  such  a  place  the  chert  may  be  more 
nearly  horizontal,  and  another  »haft  may  pierce  less  than 
half  this  thickness  of  the  rock  before  reaching  the  clay.  Such 
occurrences  are  common  at  the  Soutnern  mine,  where  the 
thickness  of  the  chert  capping,  as  estimated  by  shafts,  variea 
frdm  less  than  ten  to  over  sixty  feet. 

Amount  of  9vJ>sidence  of  the  chert. — The  vertical  distance 
which  the  chert  has  subsided  can  only  be  estimated  from  the 
thickness  of  the  underlying  limestone  that  has  been  removed.  In 
the  manganese  region,  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  when  not  decayed, 
varies  from  a  hundred  to  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
thickness ;  and  not  only  has  this  often  been  entirely  decomposed, 
but  a  part  of  the  underlying  Izard  limestone,  also,  has  sometimes 
decayed.  In  estimating  the  subsidence  uf  the  chert,  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  residual  clay  that  has  remained,  and,  as  the 
quantity  of  this  is  variable,  its  exact  thickness  is  difficult  to 
estimate  accurately  without  a  practical  test.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
determine  definitely  whether  the  underlying  limestone,  before  it 
decayed,  tended  towards  its  maximum  or  its  minimum  thick- 
ness; but  an  approximation  to  the  original  thickness  can  gener- 
ally be  made  by  measuring  the  formation  in  the  nearest  places 
in  which  it  is  exposed  in  an  undecomposed  state.  From  a  con- 
sideration of  all  these  data,  it  is  certain  that  the  chert  formation, 
or  rather  the  part  of  it  that  remains,  has,  in  many  places,  been 
let  down  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet,  and  possibly,  in  some 
places,  somewhat  more.  In  cases  of  such  extreme  subsidence, 
however,  it  is  rarely  that  a  thickness  of  more  than  twenty  or 
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thirty  feet  of  chert  is  left;  but  subsidences  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  are  numerous,  and  in  such  eases  a  thickness  of  from  thirty 
to  sixty  feet  of  chert  often  remains. 

Effect  of  the  subsidence  on  the  structure  of  the  chert. — The  sink- 
ing of  the  chert  has  been  an  exceedingly  slow  process,  and  has 
gone  on  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same  rate,  as  the  slow  de- 
composition of  the  limestone*     It  has,  however,  efiected  a  great 
change  in  the  structural  condition  of  the  formation  as  a  whol^^ 
causing  it  to  be  much  broken  and  faulted  and  curved  into  small, 
shattered  anticlines  and  synclines,  often  dipping  off  at  angles  of 
from  45^  to  60°  or  more,  and  much  resembling  those  formed  by 
lateral  pressure.     These  chert  disturbances  are  not  due  to  lateral 
pressure,  however,  for  the  underlying  rocks  are  either  horizontal 
or  dip  gently  to  the  south  or  southwest,  and   show   no    trace 
whatever  of  any  disturbances  like  those  that  have  affected  the 
chert.     It  is  also  observable  that,  when  the  limestone  has  not 
been  attacked,  the  chert  overlying  it  shows  no  signs  of  disturb- 
ance; while,  where  the  limestone  has  decayed,  the  chert  has  been 
affected,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  depends  directly  on  how   . 
much  and  how  unevenly  the  limestone  has  been  decomposed.    It 
is  invaridbly  the  case  that,  where  the  chert  has  been  thrown  into 
an  anticline,  its  form  is  regulated  by  an   underlying  body    of 
limestone,  or  by  an  especially  abrupt  accumulation  of  residual 
clay;  and  when  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  syncline,  its  structure  is  de- 
pendent on   the  intervals  between   similar    inequalities.     Fre- 
quently, also,  tte  chert  covers  a  projecting  knob  on  all  side» 
and  dips  off  in   the  form   of  a  cone.     Thus  the    problem  of 
the  amount  of  disturbance  in  the  chert  reduces  itself  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  contour  of  the  decaying  surface  of  the  limestone. 

The  chert  has  assumed  the  contorted  forms  entirely  by  a 
series  of  fractures,  and  the  result  is  that  a  section  of  the  dis- 
turbed rock  has  the  appearance  of  being  loosely  put  together ;  yet, 
though  the  blocks  and  slabs  of  rock  are  often  disconnected,  the 
original  continuity  of  the  different  parts  can  be  clearly  made  out. 
Though  the  chert  is  a  hard  rock,  it  is  very  brittle,  and  when 
the  underlying  limestone  is  removed,  it  acts  very  much  as  would 

18  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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a  plate  of  glass  if  broken  by  being  pressed  down  over  an  uneven 
surface.  It  is  to  this  brittle  quality  that  the  chert  owes  its 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  undulations  of  the  underlying 
surface. 

When  the  chert  becomes  very  thin^  it  loses  all  traces  of 
former  structure  and  occurs  simply  as  an  irregular  heap  of  loose, 
angular  fragments.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  common  feature 
throughout  the  manganese  region  is  the  occurrence  of  small  ab- 
rupt hills  of  Izard  limestone,  overlain  by  ore-bearing  clay  and 
capped  by  prominent  knobs  of  loose  chert,  covering  sometimes 
on  \y  a  few  acres. 

The  accompanying  drawing,  made  from  a  photograph, 
illustrates  the  disturbances  in  the  chert  as  seen  at  the  Grubb 
Out,*  one  mile  north  of  Cushman,  and  shows  the  dependence  of 
these  disturbances  on  the  shape  of  the  decayed  surface  of  the 
underlying  limestone.  The  view  represents  the  side  of  a  man- 
ganese pit  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  depth.  The  rock  in  the 
center  is  a  protruding  mass  of  St.  Clair  limestone,  showing  a 
surface  characteristically  rounded  off  by  decay.  The  rock  in  the 
background  is  the  shattered  chert  which,  as  the  underlying 
limestone  has  decayed,  has  sunk  down  over  the  protruding  knob, 
dipping  off  from  it  on  all  sides  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  The 
excavation  was  made  on  the  apex  of  this  cone  and  the  dip 
of  the  chert  can  be  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  pit.  At  the  base  of 
the  chert,  and  occupying  the  foreground  in  the  drawing,  is  the 
manganese-bearing  clay.  This  surrounds  the  knob  of  limestone 
and  a  shaflis  said  to  have  been  sunk  into  it  for  a  depth  of  over 
50  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

Figure  10,t  on  page  196,  represents,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a 
cross  section  of  the  same  pit.  It  is  at  right  angles  to  the  view  in 
the  drawing,  and  therefore,  in  connection  with  it,  brings  out  the 
conical  form  of  the  chert.  It  shows  an  additional  knob  of 
limestone,  but  otherwise  illustrates  the  same  subject. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  places  in  the  manganese  region  that  ex- 

*  Tbi8  localitj  is  described  more  fully  in  chapter  X. 

t  Numerous  other  figures  illustrating  the  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  the  formatioa 
of  oro-beariog  claj,  and  the  consequent  disturbances  in  the  chert  are  given  im  chapten 
IX  and  X. 
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posnres  of  the  diBtarbed  chert  can  be  aeea,  as  the  snrfaoe  is  usaally 
-covered  by  loose  rook  which  obscure  the  dip.  But  in  mauy 
'Opeoings  at  the  Southera  mine,  and  in  a  few  other  places,  the 
fiinlts  and  steep  dips  are  clearly  shown.     From  the  similarity  of 


Figure  10.  8kM«ii  lhrt^\  (A«  Qrubb  Out,  lu  mill  marlh  tf  Ciuhmmi,  ijktudif  Iht  4)1^ 
9jtht  at.  ITInfr IMtsiIsng,  IhifonnaUeM  If  raitwU  mattgrnntte-iatHng elay.anS  llttiyittUmin md 
tOtmg  iif  (JM  OBtriyiTig  Burnt  chert. 


these  places  to  the  surrounding  ohert^-covered  country,  it  seems 
probable  that  all  of  the  region,  where  the  St.  Clair  limestoDe 
bas  been  leached  from  under  the  chert,  is  affected  in  the  same 
way. 

Moat  of  the  topographic  inequalities  in  the  barren  chert  re- 
gion lying  Bonth  of  the  manganese  area,  however,  are  formed  by 
the  simple  process  of  the  erosion  of  thechert,  as  oan  be  seen  by 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  beds  where  they  are  exposed  in  the 
sides  of  the  ravines.  There  are  no  iudioations  of  disturbance,  and, 
though  the  slopes  are  covered  by  chert  fragments,  these  are  only 
pieces  broken  from  the  exposed  edges  of  the  main  formation. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  southern  part  of  the  chert  area, 
where  the  formation  crops  out  in  its  full  thickaess,  and  the 
limestone  is  beneath  the  drainage  level  of  the  country.  It  is  to 
the  north,  therefore,  in  the  manganese  region  proper,  where  the 
chert  covering  is  thinner  than  it  is  to  the  south,  and  where  the 
limestone  begins  to  yield  to  the  dissolving  powers  of  carbonated 
waters,  that  the  phenomena  already  described  occur. 

The  accompanying  drawing,  from  a  photograph,  represents 
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the  chert  and  St.  Clair  limestone  in  the  bluffs  on  the  east  side  of 
Polk  Bayouy  four  miles  north  of  Batesville.  The  locality  is  only 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  most  southerly  outcrop  of  the  St. 
Clair  limestone,  and  this  formation  still  retains  its  full  thickness, 
in  an  undecayed  condition.  It  comprises  the  lower  part  of  the 
bluff,  reaching  from  the  bed  of  the  bayou  in  the  foreground,  up 
to  where  the  dark  line  passes  along  the  surface  of  the  rock  on 
the  left  side  of  the  drawing.  Above  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is 
the  chert  formation,  dipping  gently  with  the  limestone  to  the 
south,  and  showing  none  of  the  disturbances  seen  in  the  last 
drawing;  the  reason  being,  as  just  explained,  that  the  limestone 
has  not  decayed  and  therefore  the  chert  has  not  subsided  as  it 
has  done  at  the  Grubb  Cut.  At  the  Polk  Bayou  locality,  the 
chert  forms  a  very  steep  and,  at  times,  perpendicular  ledge,  fre- 
quently protruding  in  bold,  turret-like  forms,  as  seen  on  the 
upper  right  hand  side  of  the  drawing.  Its  weathered  surface  is 
markedly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  underlying  limestone,  by 
rough,  protruding  knobs  and  layers,  representing  the  more  re^ 
sistant  parts  of  the  formation.* 

MANGANESE  IN   THE  CHERT, 

Manganese  stain  in  the  chert,--  Wherever  the  chert  overlies 
or  is  mixed  with  the  manganese-bearing  clay,  it  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  stained  with  manganese^  which  usually  occurs  as  a 
thin  layer,  coating  the  loose  fragments  or  permeating  the  cracks 
of  the  rock.     Such  layers  are  often  so  numerous  that  the  chert 
presents  a  network  of  intersecting  black  lines.     An  examination 
of  the  chert  formation,  where  it  is  solid  and  overlies  the  unde- 
composed  limestone,  shows  that  it  is  free   from  this  stain,   but 
wherever  it  is  broken  and   overlies  the  ore-bearing  clay,  it   in- 
variably contains  more  or  less  black  discoloration.     It  seems  more 
than  likely,  therefore,  that  this  manganese  did  not  originally  be- 
long in  the  chert  formation,  but  that  it  was  brought  there.     It 
was   probably   derived   in  solution   from  the    underlying    ore 
deposit  by  capillary  action  and  deposited  in  crevices  of  the  broken 

*  See  Boone  cberti  ebapter  VI. 
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<$hert.  The  existence  of  such  crevices  would  greatly  facilitate 
capillary  action,  and  it  id  a  noticeable  fact,  that  the  amount  of 
manganese  in  the  chert  increases  as  the  contact  with  the  clay 
is  approached. 

In  many  fragments  of  chert,  the  manganese  solutions  have 
permeated  the  entire  mass  and  have  changed  parts  of  it  into 
an  opaque,  black  material.  These  impregnations  seem  to  follow 
the  most  pervious  portions,*  and  run  into  them  in  the  form  of 
'^^stringers'^  or  irregular  masses.  Subsequent  disintegration  has 
often  removed  the  part  that  was  not  impregnated,  leaving  masses 
of  a  highly  siliceous  manganese  ore  of  a  stalactitic,  botryoidal  or 
inammillary  form. 

Manganiferoua  chert  breccia, — A  breccia  of  angular  chert 
fragments,  cemented  in  an  earthy,  black,  mangaaiferous  matrix, 
is  frequently  found  in  the  manganese  region.  This  seems  to  have 
originated  by  the  imbedding  of  chert  fragments  in  a  dark 
manganiferous  clay,  which  was  subsequently  indurated.  Very 
-often  such  a  combination  seems  to  have  been  hardened  by  the 
infiltration  of  surface  waters  containing  manganese  in  solution. 
The  breccia  is  always  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
clay  bed;  never  in  situ  in  the  chert,  or  at  any  distance  from  the 
clay.  As  in  the  case  of  the  manganese  stain  mentioned  above, 
80  here,  the  chert  seems  to  have  derived  its  manganese  from  the 
underlying  deposit.  That  this  breccia  did  not  originally  belong 
in  the  chert  formation,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  waterworn 
pebbles,  similar  to  those  now  seen  on  the  surface,  and  represent- 
ing the  action  of  late  geologic  times  (Tertiary  or  Pleistocene), 
are  frequently  cemented  in  the  mass  with  the  angular  frag- 
ments of  chert.f     A  typical  occurrence  of  the  breccia  is  seen 


*  It  l8  possible  that  these  perTioas  portions  represent  the  more  caloareous  parts  of  the 
-chert  and  that  the  presence  of  manganese  is  dae  to  a  replacement  of  oarbonate  of  lime. 

t  Breccia  cemented  by  manganese  oxides  and  occurring  in  situ  in  the'countrj  rock  are 
vnentlooed  further  on  In  this  rolume,  in  the  description  of  the  manganese  regions  of  south- 
wrntern  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Nova  Scotia  and  elsewhere. 
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on  the  Brace  tract,  in   the  northeastern  part  of  the  manganese 
region.*     (See  chapter  IX). 

Altered  surface  of  the  manganese  deposits. — In  many  places 
where  the  ore  deposit  is  exposed  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  there 
occurs,  resting  unconformably  upon  the  surface  of  the  residual 
clay,  a  deposit  of  a  brown,  sandy  clay,  from  three  feet  to  over  ten 
feet  in  thickness,  containing  both  rounded  and  angular  fragments 
of  chert  and  partly  disintegrated  masses  of  manganese  ore.  This 
deposit  is  usually  somewhat  lighter  in  color  aad  of  a  more  porous 
nature  than  the  underlying  and  undisturbed  clay.  Its  sandy 
consistency  has  allowed  the  free  percolation  of  water,  and  the  or& 
fragments  that  it  encloses  have  been  partly  dissolved  and  honey- 
combed on  the  outside,  leaving  a  dull,  earthy,  porous  crust 
which  often  contains  a  kernel  of  the  original  hard  ore;  while  be- 
low, in  the  clay  deposit  proper,  the  impervious  nature  of  the 
enveloping  material  has  protected  the  ore  from  such  decay.  In 
the  latter  deposit,  no  pebbles  rounded  by  rolling  are  ever  found.. 
The  rounded  masses  of  St.  Clair  limestone  sometimes  have  this 
appearance,  but,  as  already  shown,  their  shape  is  entirely 
due  to  the  dissolving  action  of  surface  water  on  the  rock  and 
not  to  any  process  of  mechanical  wearing.  Angular  fragments  of 
chert  also  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  clay  bed  proper,  but 
they  are  the  products  of  the  breaking  up,  in  situ,  of  the  chert 
formation. 

The  overlying  sandy  deposit,  just  described,  is  the  result  of 
the  mixing  of  the  top  of  the  underlying  ore-bearing  clay  with 
surface  materials  in  the  form  of  pebbles  and  sand.  The  massea 
of  ore  and  the  angular  chert  fragments  in  it  have  come  from  the 
underlying  clay,  while  the  rouuded  pebbles  and  the  sand  have 
come  from  outside  sources. 

'*  Iron  oroi  In  th«  form  of  brown  hematite  and  of  red  hematite,  occura  in  a  chert  rock  in 
the  region  bounding  the  manganese  area  on  the  northwest,  and  in  some  places  the  brown  hem*^ 
atite  composes  the  cement  of  a  breocia  of  manes  of  chert.    The  Iron  ore  iff  this  region  has  not 
been  carelaUy  examined,  and  therefore,  no  definite  statements  can  be  made  ooncerhlng  it,  but 
perhaps,  in  this  case,  the  ore  may  belong  In  the  chert  and  may  not  have  been  brought  fronk 
outside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  manganiferons  breocia  Just  described. 
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THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  MANGANESE  ORE  AS  ILLUSTRATED  AT  THE 

SOUTHERN   MINE.* 

The  columns  OD  the  accompanying  plate  show  eight  sec- 
tions through  the  flurface  chert  and  extending  into  the  ore-bear- 
ing clay  at  the  Southern  mine.  They  are  taken  from  eight 
typical  shafts  on  the  property^  and,  in  each  case,  represent  the 
depth  to  which  the  shaft  was  sunk.  The  vertical  scale  on 
which  the  sections  are  drawn  is  25  feet  to  the  inch,  and  the 
shafts  vary  from  35  to  85  feet  in  depth.  The  noticeable  features 
are: 

(1)  The  shattered  and  faulted  condition  of  the  chert,  its 
changing  and  often  steep  dips,  and  its  variable  thickness.  All 
of  these  features  are  due  to  the  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
and  the  subsidence  of  the  once  horizontal  chert,  as  explained  on 
pages  191-198. 

(2)  The  frequent  though  not  invariable  presence  of  the  so- 
called  **ochre^'  between  the  base  of  the  chert  and  the  ore-bearing 
clay.  This  represents  the  remains  o.f  a  former  earthy  or  shaly 
stratum  between  the  top  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  the  base 
of  the  chert.     (See  page  175). 

(8)  The  manner  of  distribution  of  the  ore  in  the  clay, 
sometimes  in  loose  masses,  sometimes  in  solid  bodies. 

(4)  The  existence,  in  some  of  the  shafts,  of  masses  of 
St.  Clair  limestone.  These  represent  parts  of  the  original  lime- 
stone formation  that  'have  as  yet  escaped  decay,  and  are  locally 
called  '^gray  rock."  So  far  as  is  known,  they  exist  simply  as 
isolated  masses,  nnd  not  as  the  bed  rock  of  the  clay  deposit.  The 
day  often  extends  far  below  them.  They  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet  in  diameter. 

(5)  Immediately  below  the  ore-bearing  clay,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  deposit  of  sand  or  sandy  clay,  known  as  '^sand  bars.'^ 
Sometimes  it  is  in  a  loose,  incoherent  state,  and  at  other  times 
it  is  compact  and  massive.  It  varies  on  this  property  from  four 
to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  averages   about   eight   feet.     It 

*  A  detailed  description  of  the  Southern  mine  is  given  In  chapter  X.  The  present 
mention  of  it  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  iUastratiog  the  principles  involved  in  the  derivation  of 
the  manganese  deposits  of  the  Batesville  region  and  described  in  the  preoediug  pages. 
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probably  represents  the  partly  disintegrated  remains  of  one  of 
.  the  subordinate  sandstone  beds  of  the  St,  Clair  limestone^  de- 
scribed on  pages  169-170.  The  decomposition  of  the  limestone  and 
its  conversion  into  clay,  have  left  the  sandstone  stratum,  in  a 
more  or  less  disintegrated  state,  imbedded  in  the  clay.  The  ore 
on  this  property  usually  occurs  immediately  above  this  sandy 
stratum,  though  sometimes  the  latter  is  struck  in  the  shafts 
without  passing  through  any  ore.  This  points  to  a  greater  con- 
tinuity of  the  sandy  stratum  than  of  the  ore,  and  such  is  also  the 
case  elsewhere,  in  places  where  sandstone  beds  carrying  mangan- 
ese ore  are  found  in  the  original  limestone.  In  such  places,  the 
ore  occurs  in  disconnected  masses  throughout  the  sandstone. 
Judging  from  the  relative  positions  of  the  ore  and  the  ^'sand 
bars''  at  the  Southern  mine,  it  appears  that  the  ore  in  the  St. 
Clair  limestone,  before  it  was  set  free  by  the  decay  of  that  rock, 
was  in  a  series  of  lenticular  layers  and  pockets  oyerlying  one  of  the 
sandstone  beds  in  the  limestone;  also,  judging  from  the  present 
nearness  of  the  ore  to  the  base  of  the  chert,  it  appears  that  both 
the  ore  and  the  sandstone  were  originally  near  the  top  of  the 
St.  Clair  limestone. 

It  is  generally  found  that,  in  sinking  through  the  ^'sand 
bars,''  a  body  of  St.  Clair  limestone  is  struck,  and  therefore 
the  shafts  usually  stop  when  the  sandy  deposits  are  met.  Be- 
tween the  limestone  and  the  sand,  there  is  often  a  layer  of  dark 
brown  or  black  clay,  "black  joint,"  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  thickness.  It  represents  the  decomposition  pro- 
duct of  the  surface  of  the' mass  of  limestone,  and  similar  layers 
are  found  elsewhere  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ore-bearing  deposits. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  the  ideal  columnar 
section  on  page  201  has  been  compiled,  as  showing  the  prob- 
able original  condition  of  the  ore  deposit  when  it  was  inter- 
bedded  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone;  while  the  sections  of  the  shafts 
show  what  has  taken  place  by  the  decomposition  of  this  lime- 
stone and  its  conversion  into  ore-bearing  clay. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  ideal  section :  that  the  chert  was 
originally  horizontal  or  nearly  so;  that  its  thickness  was  formerly 
much  greater  than  it  is  now,  even   the  thickness   given    in   the 
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column  being  probably  not  much,  if  any,  over  half  the  original 
thickness  of  the  formation ;  that  at  the  base  of  the  chert  was  a. 
shaly  deposit  from  one  to  over  three  feet  in  thickness^  oconpying^ 
the  line  of  contact  of  the  chert  and  the  limestone  and  represent- 
ing the  original  condition  of  the  present  deposit  known  as  '^ochre'^ 
at  the  base  of  the  chert  and  above  the  ore-bearing  clay ;  that 
below  the  shale  was  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  containing  irregalar 
masses  of  ore  in  its  upper  part ;  that  immediately  below  the  ore- 
bearing  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  was  a  bed  of  sandstone^ 
representing  the  original  condition  of  the  ''sand  bars"  now  found 
at  the  base  of  the  ore  ;  that  the  sandstone  was  directly  underlain 
by  the  remaining  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  The  portion 
of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  shown  in  the  column  represents  only 
a  part,  probably  not  much,  if  any,  over  half  of  the  original  thicks 
ness  of  the  formation,  and  almost  the  whole  of  this  total  thicks 
ness  has  now  been  reduced  to  residual  clay. 

It  may  be  stated  here,  that  the  base  of  the  clay  at  the  Souths 
ern  mine  has  not  been  reached  in  any  of  the  shafts  yet  sunk,  and 
therefore  the  existence  of  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the   deposit   haa 
not  yet  been  proved.     If  future  tests  should  show  it  to  occur  at 
the  base  of  the  deposit,  it  must  also   have  existed  in  a  similar 
position  at  the  base  of  the  original  limestone,  as  well  as  in   the< 
upper    part  of  the  limestone  just  described.     Moreover,  it  ia 
not  yet  known  whether  the  base  of   the  St.  Clair  limestone  at 
this  mine  has  decayed.     As  shown  in  the  section   of  the   shafts- 
just  described,  masses  of  that  rock  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
since  most  of  the  shaits,  when  they  meet  large  bodies  of  it,  are- 
not  sunk  any  deeper,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  latter  repre^ 
sent  isolated  masses  or  peaks  rising  up  from  the  bed  rock  below 
is,  in  some  cases,  uncertain.     Many  of  them  have  been  proved  to- 
be  simply  isolated  bodies  imbedded  in  the  clay.     It  has  not  yet 
been  practically  demonstrated  that  any  of  them  are  connected 
with  a  main  body  of  St.  Clair  limestone  ("gray  rock")  below^ 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  them  found  at  considerable 
depths  may  prove  to  be  so  connected,  and  that  isolated  areas    of 
the  original  limestone  may  still  exist  in  situ  at  the  base  of  the- 
jclay.    This  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  oon-^ 
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siderable  thicknesses  of  uodeoayed  limestone  occur  to  the  norths 
south,  east,  and  west  of  the  mine.  That  a  larger  part  of  the 
rock,  however,  has  decayed,  is  proved  by  the  depth  to  which 
some  of  the  shafts  have  gone  in  the  clay,  by  the  absence  of  out- 
crops of  SL  Clair  limestone  anywhere  on  the  hill,  and  by  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  chert,  resulting  from  its  subsidence  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  underlying  limestone.* 

GENERAL  SUliMARY   OF  THE   BATESVILLE   REGION. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  last  three  chapters  to  explain 
the  historic  and  geologic  features  of  the  Batesville  region,  and 
the  nature,  derivation  nnd  mode  ofoceurrence  of  the  manganese 
ores.     The   facts  brought  out  and  the    conclusions  arrived  at 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Location* — The  region  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  White  River  and  above  the  confluence  of  the 
latter  with  the  Black  River.  The  region  includes  parts  of  In- 
dependence, Izard  and  Stone  counties,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  122  square  miles,  in  which  manganese  ores  occur  at 
greater  or  less  intervals. 

History. — Manganese  mining  was  begun  in  the  Batesville 
region  between  1850  and  1862  by  Col.  Matt.  Martin,  but  no 
extensive  work  was  done  until  1881  when  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodward 
commenced  mining.  In  1885  the  Keystone  Manganese  and  Iron 
Company  began  operations  at  the  Southern  mine,  and  at  once 
became  the  largest  producers  of  manganese  in  the  region.  At 
present  this  company  and  John  B.  Skinner  and  Company  are 
the  principal  active  operators.  Between  30,000  and  35,000  tons 
of  manganese  ore  were  shipped  from  the  Batesville  region  between 
1850  and  1890,  though  almost  all  of  this  quantity  was  shipped 
between  1881  and  1890  inclusive. 

Topography. — The  promineat  topographic  features  of  the 
Batesville  region  and  the  surrounding  country  are  the  Boston 
Mountains  south  of  the  White  River,  the  chert  hills  north  of  the 
river,  the  rolling  limestone  and  sandstone  country  still  further 

*  For  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  description  of  the  Southern  mine  in 
chapter  X. 
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north,  and  the  low,  river  bottom  area  which  cats  off  the  mount- 
ainous and  hilly  country  on  the  east. 

Structure. — The  general  structure  of  the  Batesville  mangaci- 
ese  region  is  that  of  a  broad  monocline  dipping  to  the  south  and 
southwest  at  low  angles,  and  finally  disappearing  under  the  much 
more  disturbed  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  central  part  of  the 
'State.  Sometimes  the  rocks  are  horizontal  or  dip  at  a  fraction  of 
a  degree^  but  at  intervals  they  dip  at  angles  of  from  5°  to  20°; 
^nd  the  general  monocliual  structure  of  the  country  may  be  said 
to  be  made  up  •  of  gently  sloping  or  even  horizontal  areas 
connected  by  local  areas  with  steeper  dips.  Faults  with  throws 
of  from  50  to  over  200  feet  sometimes  occur,  and  in  certain 
places  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  topography  of  the 
X50untry. 

Age  of  the  rocks, — The  rocks  of  the  region  are  of  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous  ages.  The  lowermost  Silurian  rocks  belong 
to  the  Calciferous  group.  Above  them  is  the  Izard  limestone 
overlain  in  turn  by  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  The  latter  for- 
mation represents  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Silurian 
in  the  region,  and  has  been  determined  by  Professor  Henry 
•S.  Williams  as  belonging  to  a  horizon  intermediate  between 
the  Trenton  anil  Niagara  groups.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is 
the  source  of  the  manganese  ores. 

The  Carboniferous  rocks  include  the  Mississippian,  or 
Lower  Carboniferous,  and  the  Millstone  grit.  The  Mississip- 
pian of  southern  Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas  has  been 
divided  by  Professor  Williams  into  three  groups,  which  in 
ttscending  order  are:  the  Chouteau,  Osage,  and  Genevieve 
or  Boston.  The  Chouteau  includes  the  "Lithographic,*'  "Ver- 
micular," and  "Chouteau'*  of  the  Missouri  classification,  and, 
fio  far  as  known,  is  absent  in  the  region  in  question.  The  Osage 
group,  which  includes  the  "Burlington,"  and  "Keokuk**- 
groups,  is  represented  in  the  Batesville  region  by  the  Boone 
chert,  the  Fayettville  shale,  and  Batesville  sandstone.  The 
Oenevieve  or  Boston  group  is  represented  by  a  series  of  lime- 
stoneSf  shales,  and  sandstones,  reaching  from  the  top  of  the 
Batesville  sandstone  to  the  base  of  the  Millstone  grit.     The 
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presence  or  absence  of  anything  representing  the  Devonian 
age  is  in  doubt.  The  contact  of  the  Silurian  and  Carbonifer- 
ous is  generally  represented  by  sandy  or  shaly  strata,  or  both^. 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  80  or  40  feet  in  thickness.  In 
one  place  a  material,  which,  under  the  microscope,  partakes, 
of  the  nature  of  volcanic  ash,  is  found  at  the  parting  of  the 
two  horizons,  in  a  bed  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  thick -^ 
ness. 

The  Paleozoic  area  is  cut  ofi  abruptly  on  the  east  by  the 
Tertiary,  Pleistocene,  and  Recent  deposits  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Themanganese  ores. — The  manganese  ores  of  the  Batesville* 
region  represent  oxides  of    the  metal.    They  are    usually 
in  the  form     of  psilomelane   or  braunite.      Pyrolusite   is. 
found    in    small    quantities,    and    wad    occurs    in    some 
places.    The  sample  of    braunite    described   by    William. 
Elderhorst,  of  the  Owen  Survey,  in*  1858,  and  that  described 
in  the  present  report,  show  certain  noticeable  variations  in  the 
contents  of  silica  similar  to  the  variations  in  the  braunite  of' 
Elgersburg,  Germany,  analyzed  by  Turner  and  by  Eammels- 
berg ;  the  Arkansas  specimen,  analyzed  by  Elderhorst,  and 
the   Elgersburg  specimen  analyzed  by  Bammelsberg,  con*- 
tained  9.968  and  8,68  per  cent  of  silica  respectively,  while  the^ 
Arkansas  specimen  analyzed  by  the  present  Survey,  and  the 
Elgersburg  specimen  analyzed  by  Turner,   showed  0.18  per 
cent  of  silica  and  no  silica  respectively. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  better  grades  of  the  Bates- 
ville  ores,  as  shown  by  chemical  analyses  of  car-load  ship-, 
ments,  is  equal,  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese,  to  the  best  at  present  mined  in  the  United  States. 
The  strong  points  of  the  ores  are  their  high  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese and  their  low  per  cent  of  silica.  Their  weak  point  is. 
their  occasional  high  per  cent  of  phosphorus.  This  ingred- 
ient, however,  is  only  occasionally  in  injurious  quanti- 
ties, and  large  amounts  of  ore  are  mined  which  con- 
tain a  very  low  per  cent  of  it. 

Derivation  of  the  manganese  deposits^ — The  manganese  ores. 
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occar  iQ  masses  and  nodules  of  various  sizes  in  a  red  clay^ 
and  both  they  and  the  clay  are  the  residual  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  ("gray  rock.")  The 
latter  formation  is  a  crystalline  rock,  sometimes  containing 
interbedded  lenticular  strata  of  sandstone  or  of  shaly  ma- 
terials. The  ore  occurs  in  various  positions  from  the  base  to 
the  top  of  the  limestone,  either  with  or  without  the  sandy 
and  shaly  accompaniments.  It  exists  in  flat  layers  following 
lines  of  bedding,  in  irregular  masses,  in  small  grains,  or  in  a 
finely  disseminated  state,  giving  the  rock  a  chocolate-brown 
color.  The  ore  is  only,  of  local  occurrence  in  the  rock  and  is 
often  absent  over  considerable  areas.  Therefore  the  ore- 
bearing  clay  is  also  of  only  local  occurrence.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  Batesville  region,  considered  as  a  whole,  repre- 
aents  an  isolated  abnormal  accumulation  of  manganese  in  the 
St.  Clair  limestone.  This  formation  is  characterized  by 
small  quantities  of  mangknese  throughout  a  large  area  of  ex- 
posure in  northern  Arkansas,  but,  so  far  as  known,  it  exists 
in  large  quantities  only  in  the  Batesville  region.  The  limestone 
is  found  in  all  stages  of  decay,  sometimes  containing  only 
small  pockets  of  the  residual  materials  on  its  partially  de- 
composed surface,  at  other  times  completely  decayed,  leaving 
only  the  residual  clay  with  greater  or  less  quantities  of  ore. 

The  ore  existed  in  the  limestone,  at  least  in  the  surface 
exposures  of  that  rock,  iu  the  oxide  form,  just  as  it  now  oc- 
curs in  the  clay.*  Possibly  below  the  drainage  level  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  in  which  form, 
probably,  it  was  originally  deposited;  but  this  has  not  yet 
been  proved,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  exist  in  the 
oxide  form  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  limestone. 

Chemical  relation  of  the  St^  Clair  limestone  and  the  mangan^ 
ese-bearing  clay. — The  analyses  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and 
the  residual  clay  show  them  both  to  contain,  usually,  dififerent 
proportions  of  the  same  materials,  though  sometimes  the 
carbonate  of  lime  of  the  limestone  has  been  completely 
leached  from  the  residual  clay;  while  the   less  soluble   si- 

*  8«e  page  167  for  details. 
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liceous  and  argillaceous  materials,  and  some  metallic  oxides 
bare  been  proportionally  increased  in  their  percentages. 
Almost  all  the  ingredients,  however,  have  sufiered  more  or 
less  loss,  and  a  table  of  the  per  cent  saved  and  the  per  cent 
lost  of  each  constituent,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
sumed insolubility  of  the  silica,  is  given  on  page  182. 

Nature  of  the  manganese  deposits.  —  The  ore-bearing 
t^lay  is  a  plastic  material  generally  of  red,  chocolate-brown 
or  yellow  color,  and  sometimes  of  a  deep  purplish-red.  It 
contains  the  manganese  ore  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
forms  as  the  original  limestone  contained  it,  that  is,  in  flat 
layers,  irregular  masses,  grains,  or  as  a  finely  disseminated 
^ark  chocolate-brown  coloring  material.  Very  often  the 
larger  masses  of  ore  have  been  broken  in  their  change  of 
position  from  the  limestone  to  the  clay,  and  now  exist  as 
irregular,  angular  fragments.  The  masses  of  ore  occur  in 
pockets  in  the  clay,  in  quantities  varying  from  a  few  pounds 
to  over  five  hundred  tons. 

The  ore-bearing  clay  contains  numerous  more  or  less 
rounded  masses  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  which  represent 
the  parts  of  that  formation  that  have  so  far  escaped  decay. 
They  have  not  been  transported  from  without  into  their 
present  position,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  are  the  remains  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  limestone  in  situ. 

The  chert  capping  of  the  manganese  deposits, — The  St.  Clair 
limestone,  before  it  decayed,  was  overlain  by  a  chert  forma- 
tion  (the  Boone  chert)  sometimes  over  two  hundred  feet 
thick.  The  process  of  decay  has  gone  on  underneath  this 
covering,  and  the  chert  has  been  let  down  on  the  residual 
clay  and  ore  in  a  broken  mass,  which,  though  partially  de- 
cayed itself,  often  retains  30  to  60  feet  of  its  original  thick- 
ness, even  after  all  the*  underlying  limestone  has  been  de- 
<composed.  By  this  undermining,  the  chert  has,  in  some 
places,  suffered  a  slow  subsidence  of  fifty  to  over  a  hundred 
feet  and  has  been  greatly  shattered,  broken,  and  curved,  in  a 
manner,  in  some  respects,  not  unlike  folding  by  lateral  pres- 
«ure.    The  unequal  decay,  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone    has 
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caused  an  unequal  subsidence  in  the  chert,  and  the  resulta 
are  small  shattered  anticlines  and  synclines,  depending  for 
their  form  and  extent  on  the  contour  of  the  underlying  sur- 
face of  the  limestone. 

Sometimes  manganese  in  solution  has  been  carried  up 
into  the  cracks  of  the  broken  chert  by  capillary  action  and 
deposited  in  the  form  of  oxide  in  thin  black  layers,  nests^ 
or  films  throughout  the  rock.  In  places  also  the  base  of  the 
broken  chert  has  become  mixed  with  a  highly  manganifer- 
ous  residual  clay,  which  has  filled  the  cracks  and  become- 
indurated,  forming  a  chert  breccia.  Occasionally  rounded 
pebbles  are  enclosed  in  the  breccia. 

The  example  of  the  SmUhem  mine. — The  processes  by  which 
the  manganese  ores  have  been  derived  from  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  are  well  illustrated  at  the  Southern  mine.  The 
relation  of  the  ore  deposit  as  it  now  exists  to  its  former 
condition  in  the  limestone,  can  be  traced  out,  and  the  efiect& 
of  the  transition  on  the  ore  bodies  and  on  the  accompanying 
materials,  as  well  as  on  the  overlying  chert,  are  apparent*. 
(See  pages  199-203.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  BATE8VILLE  REGION  OF  AB.KIlNS AS— Continued. 

EXPLANATION   OF  THE  MAP. 

Natural  divisions  of  the  region* — It  will  be  seen  on  the  map 
that  the  Batesville  manganese  region  is  well  watered  by  nuraer* 
0U8  springs  and  small  streams.  The  largest  of  the  streams  rise 
in  the  southern  slope  of  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the 
White  River  and  those  of  the  Strawberry  River  and  flow  south^ 
through  the  mans:anese  area  and  the  rugged  chert  barrens^ 
eventually  emptying  their  waters  into  the  White  River^ 
This  river  itself  passes  through  the  western  portion  of  the 
manganese  country,  but  to  the  east,  it  bears  ofi  from  three  to 
fifteen  miles  south  of  that  area. 

The  region  where  the  ores  of  manganese  occur  in  quanti-^ 
ties,  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  drainage  basins:  the- 
Polk  Bayou*  basin  with  its  tributaries,  to  the  east,  and  the- 
Lafferty  Creek  basin  with  its  tributaries,  to  the  west.  The  towns 
of  Cushman  and  Barren  Fork  stand  on  the  divide  between  these 
drainage  areas.  To  the  east  of  them  the  waters  dr^in  into  P«)lk 
Bayou,  to   the  west  into  Lafferty  Creek. 

The  Polk  Bayou  basin,  as  will  be   seen  on  the  map,  is  the 

1 '      

*  The  term  "bayou,"  bb  naed  to  designate  the  stream  knomi  as  Polk  Bayoa  is  a  misnomer. 
A  Uayou,  properly  speaking,  is  a  slaggish  water  coarse  passing  through  a  low,  flas  or  marshy 
country,  and  is  commonly  applied  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  to '  the 
outlet  of  a  lake,  or  one  of  the  several  outlets  of  a  river  through  its  delta."  (Century  Diction- 
ary.)* Polk  Biiyon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rapid  moantain  stream,  partaking  of  none  of  the 
sluggish  characteristics  of  a  true  bayou.  In  wet  weather  it  is  frequently  a  torrent,  sweeping 
before  it  everything  that  obstructs  its  course  in  the  narrow  ravine  through  which  it  Aows;  while 
the  banks  of  sand  and  pebbles,  as  well  as  th^  many  upro  >ted  trees  along  its  ourse,  attest  to 
the  misapplication  of  the  term  "bayou  "  A  similar  misuse  of  the  term  is  noticeable  in  the 
namee  of  many  other  streams  in  the  mountainous  region  of  northern  Arkans.is,  and  has  fre- 
quently led  those  unacquainted  with  the  state  to  imagine  that  it  is  all  low  and  swampy. 

14  Geological;  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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larger  of  the  two  and  drains  over  half  the  mauganese  region.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  many  tributary  basins,  the  principal  ones 
being  Barren  .Fork,  Prairie,  Sullivan,  Cave  and  Miller  Creeks. 
It  empties  into  the  White  River  at  Batesville.  The  Lafferty 
Creek  basin  includes  the  region  of  East,  Middle,  and  West  Laf- 
ferty Creeks,  Turner  Creek,  Blowing  Cave  Creek,  and  other 
small  streams.  It  empties  into  the  White  River  a  mile  below 
Penter's  Bluff  and  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Batesville.  Most 
of  the  workable  manganese^  as  yet  discovered  in  the  region  in 
question,  is  included  in  these  two  drainage  areas. 

A  view  from  the  high  hills  about  Cushman  discloses  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  country:  to  the  east  and  north  is  the 
rolling  country  of  the  Polk  Bayou  basin  and  its  tributaries, 
studded  with  chert-capped  hills.  Beyond,  to  the  east,  the  chert 
hills  rise  up  in  the  divide  of  Cave  Creek  and  Miller  Creek,  and 
the  head  waters  of  Dota  Creek,  forming  a  natural  boundary  to 
manganese  region.  To  the  west  is  the  broken  country  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lafferty  Creeks,  hemmed  in  beyond  by  Lee's 
Mountain  and  the  rugged  Wilson  Hills.  To  the  south  are  the 
<jhert  highlands  overgrown  with  a  forest  of  stunted  oak  and 
hickory,  and  in  the  background  are  the  Boston  Mountains 
following  the  course  of  the  White  River  to  the  east  and  west. 

Efect  of  erosion, — As  a  result  of  the  gentle  southerly  dip  of 
the  region,  lower  strata  are  successively  exposed  on  the  surface 
in  going  north.  On  this  fact  depends  the  existence  of  the  man- 
ganese in  its  present  form,  since,  as  a  result  of  the  dip,  the  St. 
Clair  limestone  has  been  exposed  on  the  surface  between  the  over- 
lying chert  on  the  south  and  the  underlying  Izard  limestone  on 
the  north.  This  has  allowed  the  atmospheric  agencies  to  attack 
the  rock,  disintegrate  it,  and  leave  the  residual  clay  and  mangan- 
rse  ore  as  described  in  chapter  VIII.  To  the  south  of  the  region 
of  its  exposure,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  dips  in  an  entirely  unde- 
composed  state  under  the  protecting  cap  of  chert  and  the  rocks 
of  the  Boston  Mountain  region. 

As  another  result  of  the  general  southerly  dip,  the  country 
in  which  the  various  lormatious  are  exposed  would,  were 
it   not  for  erosion^  occupy  regular  and   well   defined    belts^  all 
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ruQuiDg  parallel  to  each  oiher  iu  a  general  east- west  or  south- 
east-northwest direction;  but,  though  an  examination  of  the  map 
will  show  that  the  general  strike  of  the  belt  of  country  in  which 
any  given  rock  is  found  is  in  these  directions,  yet  the  action  of 
th«  atmospheric  agencies  has  greatly  altered  the  regular  trend  of 
the  rocks  over  limited  areas.  Numerous  creeks  have  cut  through 
the  rocks  that  once  covered  the  surface  and  have  ezpDsed  the 
underlying  beds,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  this  cutting, 
would  not  have  been  seen  until  the  general  southerly  dip  brought 
them  to  the  surface  probably  several  miles  farther  north. 
LaSerty  Creek,  for  example,  has  cut  down  through  the  chert  and 
the  underlying  rocks,  exposing  them  successively  in  its  bluffs. 
Its  numerous  tributaries  have  cut  down  in  a  similar  manner, 
though  the  smaller  streams  had  not  the  power  to  cut  so  deeply, 
and  therefore  have  exposed  less  of  the  underlying  rocks,  in  the 
same  way,  Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan,  Cave,  and  Prairie  Creeks, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  streams  seen  on  the  mip,  have  cut  down 
into  the  rocks  underlying  the  chert  and  have  exposed  them  in 
belts  along  their  courses. 

As  a  result  of  this  erosion,  high  divides,  heavily  capped 
with  chert  and  exposing  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  other 
lower  formations  on  their  slopes,  exist  between  creeks.  Such 
a  divide  occurs  between  the  lower  parts  of  East  and  West 
Lafterty  Creeks.  As  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  the  top  and 
<5entral  part  of  the  divide,  just  above  the  confluence  of  these 
Kjreeks,  are  covered  by  chert.  Descending  the  divide  on  either 
side,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  next  met  with,  and  still  lower 
the  Izard  limestone  appears,  while  the  bed  of  the  creek,  in 
some  places,  is  composed  of  the  underlying  sandstone.  It 
will  be  seen  that  several  small  creeks  running  into  West 
Lafli'erty  rise  on  this  divide,  and  they  also  have  cut  through 
the  chert  and  into  the  lower  beds.  On  the  h\ufts  bounding 
either  of  the  creeks  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  divide,  the 
same  series  of  rocks  is  seen,  and  when  the  chert  on  the  summit 
is  reached,  this  rock  continues  to  cover  the  surrounding  high- 
land until  another  creek  is  met. 

The  divide  between  the  head  waters  of  Cave  and  Miller 
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Creeks  is  heavily  covered  with  chert,  and  in  the  blufts  of  both 
streams  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  exposed.  Neither  of  the- 
creeks,  in  this  region  of  their  head  waters,  has  yet  cut  down 
to  the  Izard  limestone,  though  that  rock  underlies  the*  lower 
part  of  th^  Cave  Creek  basin. 

On  the  southern  part  of  the  divide  between  Sullivan 
Creek  and  Polk  Bayou,  the  chert  and  St.  Clair  limestone  have- 
been  completely  removed  and  hence  the  Izard  limestone  oc- 
cupies the  summit.  On  the  slopes  toward  either  creeks  the- 
underlying  sandstone  appears. 

The  divides  of  streams  are  often  .cut  across  by  deep  ravines,, 
in  which  creeks *rise  and  run  in  both  directions.  Asa  result,, 
there  often  occur  isolated  hills,  or  outliers,*  capped  with  chert 
and  showing  the  underlying  rocks  on  all  sides.  A  typical! 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  L^e's  Mountain,  in  the  northwest 
part  of  township  15  N.,  range  8  W.  This  mountain  once 
formed  a  portion  of  the  chert  area  to  the  south  known  as 
the  Wilson  Hills  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  divide  be- 
tween West  Lafierty  Creek  on  the  east  and  Rocky  Bayouf 
on  the  west.  Two  small  creeks  head  in  the  Izard  lime- 
stone just  south  of  Lee's  Mountain,  one  running  south- 
east into  West  Lafierty  Creek  and  one  running  west  into 
Rocky  Bayou.  These  creeks  doubtless  once  had  their  head- 
waters in  the  chert-capped  region  which  formerly  connected 
Lee's  Mountain  with  the  Wilson  Hills;  but  they  gradually 
cut  farther  and  farther  back  on  the  divide,  removing  succes- 
ively  the  chert  and  the  underlving  St.  Clair  limestone,  until 
finally  the  Izard  limestone  was  exposed  at  their  headwaters. 
As  a  result,  the  chert  and  St.  Clair  limestone  in  Lee's  Mount- 


*  The  term  ouilier  la  used  here  to  indicate  an  area  of  a  giyen  rock  separated,  as  a  result 
of  erosion,  hj  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  main  outcrop  of  the  same  rock  and  surrounded 
by  an  area  of  the  underlying  rock  or  rocks.  As  thus  defined,  an  outlier  of  any  glren  rock 
may  contain  on  its  surface  subordinate  outliers  of  one  or  more  of  the  orerlying  rocks,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  following  pages.  This  deflniiion  of  an  outlier  is  only  intended  to  apply  to  a  re- 
gion like  the  one  in  question,  where  the  rocks  are  horizontal  or  haye  only  a  slight  dip.  In  re- 
gions where  the  rocks  are  more  disturbed  a  more  modified  definition  would  be  needed. 

t  This  stream  is  not  shown  on  the  map,  but  is  about  six  miles  west  of  West  LafRsTty^ 
Creek. 
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a.in  have  been  separated  from  the  region  to  the  souths  and 
represent  an  outlier  of  these  rocks  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  Izard  limestone. 

This  formation  of  outliers,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  map, 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  manganese 
region,  and  many  of  the  ore  deposits  arc  situated  on  them. 
lu  most  of  the  outliers,  however,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has 
been  entirely  decomposed  and  the  chert  overlies  the  surface  of 
the  Izard  limestone,  as  explained  on  page  177.  Consequently 
outliers  of  chert  are  often  surrounded  by  the  Izard  limestone; 
and  outliers  of  this  limestone,  capped  by  chert,  are  frequently 
^surrounded  by  the  underlying  sandstone.  These  are  the 
most  common, forms  of  outliers  in  the  region,  and  frequently 
single  areas  of  Izard  limestone  have  several  isolated  areas 
of  chert  scattered  over  their  surface.  The  manganese  and 
its  associated  clay  lie  between  the  chert  and  the  limestone. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  surface  agencies  have  greatly 
•altered  the  configuration  of  the  country,  but  a  study  of  the 
mode  of  procedure  and  the  results  of  this  erosion,  will  give 
«  clear  insight  into  the  present  structure  of  the  region  and 
:greatly  facilitate  the  intelligent  mining  of  its  ores. 

Extent  of  the  Boone  chert. — In  the  country  north  of  the 
White  -River,  east  and  west  of  Batesville,  the  chert  appears 
from  beneath  the  Batesville  sandstone  and  the  underlying 
shale,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  country.  It 
•consists  of  a  barren  region  of  rugged  hills,  covered. by  loose, 
angular  fragments  of  chert  and  deeply  cut  by  the  nar- 
row ravines  of  many  streams,  though  occasionally  its  mo- 
notony is  broken  by  a  more  gently  sloping  creek  bottom,  in 
which  the  farmer  has  found  small  areas  of  tillable  land.  This 
belt  of  country  varies  from  three  to  seven  miles  in  width,  and 
marks  the  southern  limit  of  the  manganese  ores.  On  the 
east  it  is  abruptly  cut  oEf  by  the  low  country  of  the  Black 
River  bottom.  Thence  it  runs  west  through  the  lower  parts 
of  Polk  Bayou  and  Lafferty  Creek  basins,  and  crosses  the 
White  River  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Batesville,  At  this 
point  it  rises  up  from  the  flat  river  bottom  in  blufis  of  from 
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50  to  over  100  feet  in  height,  presenting  a  rough,  eroded  sur- 
face of  interbedded  seams  of  limestone  and  chert,  dipping  oft 
gently  to  the  south  and  southeast  and  finally  dissappearing^ 
under  the  Batesville  sandstone.  On  the  west  side  of  th& 
White  River,  in  Stone  county,  the  chert  belt  bears  oft  to  the 
northwest  and  forms  the  same  character  of  country  as  that 
already  described. 

North  of  this  rugged  area,  the  chert  still  continues,  but 
it  no  longer  forms  the  only  rock  of  the   region.     It  now  oc- 
curs as  the  capping  of  the  hills  and  ridges,  in  the  sides   of 
which   the   St.   Clair   limestone  and    underlying  beds    are 
exposed. 

Extent  of  the  8L  Clair  limestone. — The  St.  Clair  limestone 

first  appears  on  the  south  in  its  full  thickness  and  in  an  entirely 

undecomposed  state;  but  a  short  distance   to  the   north,  the 

* 

protecting  cover  of  chert  becomes  thinner,  the  limestone  has^ 
begun  to  succumb  to  atmospheric  agencies,  and  its  residual 
clay  and  manganese  ore  have  collected  in  hollows  on  its. 
decayed  slopes.  In  many  places  the  bed  has  been  entirely 
decomposed  into  its  residual  products,  and  only  scattered  out- 
crops of  the  original  rock  are  seen  along  the  line  where  it 
doubtless  once  appeared  continuously.  These  intermittent 
outcrops  are  probably  often  connected  by  areas  of  the  same 
limestone,  but  the  line  joining  them  would  run  under  the 
capping  of  chert,  and  sometimes  far  back  into  the  area  of 
that  rock..  Hence,  as  is  seen  on  the  map,  though  the  south- 
erly outcrops  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  are  often  continuous 
for  considerable  distances,  the  northerly  outcrops  are  broken > 
and  are  represented  by  isolated  areas  between  the  chert  and 
Izard  limestone.  Between  these  areas  of  St.  Clair  limestone 
the  altitude  of  the  hills  is  generally  much  lower  than  where 
that  bed  appears,  since  the  chert  has  subsided  a  vertical  dis- 
tance proportional  to  the  amount  of  limestone  that  has  beea 
dissolved.     (Bee  page  192-193.) 

Still  further  north,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has  been  en- 
tirely decomposed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered 
knobs,  and  the  residual  clay  lies  on  the  decayed  surface  of  the 
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underlying  Izard  limestone.  Part  of  the  chert  still  remains 
even  in  this  Izard  limestone  area^  and  though  its  thickness 
has  generally  been  greatly  diminished,  it  often  forms  prom- 
inent rocky  knobs  on  isolated  hills  and  ridges. 

Extent  of  the  Izard  limestone, — The  region  of  chert-capped 
hills  with  Izard  limestone  and  residual  clay  below,  is 
characteristic  and  comprises  the  larger  part  of  the  mangan- 
ese area.  Sometimes  the  loose,  broken  chert  has  rolled  down 
and  covered  the  Izard  limestone  slopes,  and  has  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  still  lower  sandstone.  This 
occurrence  is  shown  on  the  map  in  several  of  the  outliers  in 
township  15  N.  Gradually,  to  the  north,  the  chert-capped 
hills  of  limestone  become  fewer  and  separated  by  larger  and 
larger  areas  of  the  underlying  rocks,  until,  eventually,  they 
dissappear  in  the  region  of  lower  Silurian  sandstones  and 
magnesian  limestones  that  bound  the  manganese  country 
on  the  north. 

METHOD   OF   DESCRIPTION    OP  THE   BATESVILLE   REGION. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been,  said,  that  surface 
erosion  in  the  manganese  region  has  divided  the  ore-bearing 
localities  into  different  parts,  separated  by  barren  areas  and 
depending  for  their  existence  and theirform  on  the  amount 
of  denudation  of  each  drainage  system.  Therefore,  in  the 
following  detailed  description  of  the  region,  the  different 
localities  are  treated  under  the  headings  of  these  natural 
divisions.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  divide  the  region  into  two- 
main  areas,  the  Polk  Bayou  basin  and  the  Lafterty  Creek 
basin.  Under  these  headings  are  described  not  only  the 
localities  in  the  immediate  valleys  of  these  streams,  but  also 
the  regions  of  all  their  tributaries.  As  thus  defined,  the  two 
basins  include  the  whole  of  the  manganese  region  with  the 
exception  of  a  corner  of  Stone  county,  which  will  be  treated 
separately.  These  divisions  are  not  made  with  any  intention 
of  distinguishing, in  any  way,  between  the  character  of  orede- 
posits  in  different  parts  of  the  region,  but  simply  for  conven- 
ience in  description,  it  being  considered   better  to   describe 
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the  region  according  to  its  nataral  divisiotis  than  by  artificial 
areas,  such  as  counties  and  townships.  Under  each  property, 
however,  the  locality  according  to  the  land  surveys  will  be 
given. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  a  knowl- 
-edge  of  the  origin  of  the  ores  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
intelligent  prospecting  and  successful  mining  of  mangan- 
•ese  in  the  Batesville  region.  Without  such  a  knowledge, 
Any  success  is  largely  a  matter  of  luck  and  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  rational  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  locality. 
Many  failures  heretofore  have  doubtless  been  due  to  a  lack 
of  this  knowledge,  and  though  long  experience  gives  the 
miner  ability  to  judge,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  good  or  bad 
prospects  of  a  property,  yet  without  an  understanding  of  the 
cause  of  the  indications  on  which  he  bases  his  opinion,  he 
is  apt  to  make  most  serious  blunders.  In  any  region 
such  a  knowledge  is  of  value  to  the  miner,  but  it  is  especially 
60  in  the  case  of  the  Batesville  region,  where  the  question  of 
the  source  of  the  ore  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
matter  of  successful  mining.  Consequently  the  following 
detailed  description  is  based  on  the  process  of  the  deri: 
vation  of  the  ores  from  the  limestone,  and,  in  order  that 
It  may  be  properly  comprehended,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  facts  explained  and  summarized  in  chapter  VIII. 

POLK  BAYOU  BASIN — General  features. 

.  The  name  Polk  Bayou  basin  is  used  here  to  include  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Batesville  manganese  region,  as  distinguished 
from   the   western    part,  or  Lafferty  Creek  basin. 

Polk  Bayou  rises  iu  the  southeastern  part  of  Izard  county 
and  flows  thence  south  through  Independence  county,  emptying 
into  the  White  River  at  Batesville.  It  receives  many  tributaries 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Barren  Fork,  Prairie,  Sullivan, 
Cave  and  Miller  Creeks. 

POLK  BAYOU  BASIN — Lower  port. 
General  features, — Ascending  Polk  Bayou  from  Batesville, 
au  area  of  Batesville  sandbtone  is  passed   over    for   almost   two 
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miles  north  of  the  town,  when,  as  the  result  of  a  fault  crossing 
the  Bayou  in  a  general  east  and  west,  or  northeast  and  southwest 
direction,  the  chert  suddenly  rises  up  in  steep  bluffs,  reaching  a 
hundred  feet  and  more  above  the  creek.  This  area  marks  the 
southern  limit  of  the  chert  barrens  that  bound  the  manganese 
region  on  the  south.  The  fault  has  a  throw  of  over  a  hundred 
feet  and  representsthe  more  southerly  of  thetwo  faults  illustrated 
in  figure  1,  page  111. 

Less  than  a  mile  further  up  the  bayou,  the  first  exposure  of 
the  St,  Clair  limestone  appears.  This  occurs  in  the  extreme 
northeast  corner  of  section  5,  township  13  N.,  range  6  W«,  and 
■on  the  east  side  of  the  bayou,  just  before  the  road  going  north 
from  Batesville  crosses  it  for  the  first  time.  A  second  fault* 
of  over  65  feet,  striking  in  a  general  east  and  west  or  northeast 
«nd  southwest  direction,  occurs  at  this  point,  and,  as  a  result, 
over  a  hundred  feet  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  are  exposed  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  road.  The  nature  of 
the  fault  and  its  effect  are  shown  in  figure  1,  page  111.  The 
road  in  question  passes  down  the  hollow  occupying  the  Hue  of 
the  more  northerly  of  the  two  faults  represented  in  the  figure. 

The  limestone  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  though  darker  parts 
occur  in  the  small  exposures  to  the  south  of  the  road.  No 
manganese  is  seen  in  it.  It  is  still  in  its  unaltered  condition, 
not  having  yet  been  affected  by  the  dissolving  action  of  surface 
Bters.  The  Boone  chert  overlies  it  in  a  ledge  one  hundred  and 
-eight  feet  thick,  iu  which  not  only  the  main  chert  bed  is  seen, 
but  also  the  interstratified  layers  of  chert  and  limestone  which  lie 
Bt  the  base  of  the  latter.  The  chert  has  an  abnormal  dip  of  1°  to 
2^  N.  45°  E. 

The  John  B.  Skinner  tract. — The  John  B.  Skinner  tract  is 
in  14  N.,  6  W.,  section  33,  the  north  half.  This  property  is 
situated  near  the  headwaters  of  a  ravine,  tributary  to  Polk  Bayou. 
By  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  creek  has  cut 
through  the  chert  and  exposed  the  St.  Clair  limestone  in  the 
bluffs.  This  has  allowed  the  surface  waters  to  attack  the  lime- 
stone and  the  resulting  accumulation  of  clay  is  shown  in  the  ac- 

*  rhe  nature  aad  extension  of  this  faulted  area  are  more  fuUj  di8ca«ed  on  page«  110-112. 
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compsDjing  figure  12.  The  rook  has  chaoged  from  the  light 
color  seen  a  mile  to  the  southwest,  aod  is  a  dark  chocolate- 
browD  or  almost  black  color,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  dark 
raanganiferous  clay  throughout  the  rock.  Separate  manees  and 
layers  of  ore  also  occur  in  the  rock,  varyiag  from  one  to  three 
iuches  or  more  in  thickness.  The  heavy  capping  of  chert  haa 
protected  the  main  part  of  the  limestone  which,  back  in  the  hill, 
still  remains  undecompoeed;  buton  the  sides  of  the  ravines,  where 
S  N 


Figure  12.  Section  aena  the  SHnner  traet  iJawing  the  Jormatvn  rif  manyanets-Bearinff- 
clay  on  Ihe  dnoyad  larjha  t/ the  31.  Ctair  Umetlne, 

B.    St.  Clair  ItmnloDa. 

C    MuganeH-bntlDg  clif. 

Horlionlal  Kale :  one  iDch  —  400  fret.    Vertloil  sella :  one  inch  =  ISO  feet. 

it  is  exposed,  it  hae  been  attacked  by  surface  waters,  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  carried  away  in  solution  and  the  clay  and  ore» 
which  were  originally  disseminated  through  tlie  rock,  have  col- 
lected as  a  residual  product  iu  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  in 
the  hollows  on  the  decaying  slopes  of  the  limestone.  Numerous 
openings  made  along  the  slopes  of  the  ravine  expose  the  residual 
clay  and  its  associated  ore. 

The  clay  is  ofa  dark  chocolate  or  red  color  and  contains  frag- 
ments of  ore  of  various  sizes,  from  one  pound  to  several  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  as  well  aa  masses  of  chert  that  have  rolled 
from  above.  Frequently  the  separate  masses  of  ore  still 
preserve  the  flat  shape  that  they  had  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone. 
In  the  various  diggings,  the  knobs  on  the  decayed  surface  of  the 
limestone  can  be  seen  projecting  into  the  clay.  Pockets  of  ore 
in  such  a  deposit  as  this,  are  not  so  numerous  as  if  more  of  the 
limestone  had  decayed,  since  the  clay  is  directly  dependent  for  it& 
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ore  on  that  in  the  limestone,  and,  except  where  it  is  freed  from 
that  rock,  it  cannot  be  mined  at  a  profit. 

The  chert  has  a  thickness  of  a  hundred  and  ten*  feet  and 
comes  in  sharp  contact  with  the  underlying  limestone.  Only 
the  upper  seventy-five  feet  of  the  latter  are  exposed,  the  rest  of 
it  being  under  the  drainage  level  of  the  country.  The  rocks  lie 
almost  horizontally. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  twa 
car-loads  of  manganese  ore  from  this  property.  The  ore  was. 
analyzed  by  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Company : 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Skinner  tract 

Manganese 38.80  89.35 

Iron 8.45  5.30 

Silica 

Phosphorus 0.880  0.217 

The  Cason  tract. — TheCason  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  section 
34,  the  southwest  quarter,  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  southeast 
of  the  Skinner  tract.     It  belongs  to  the  Keystone  Manganese 
and  Iron  Company,  and  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  where  the  ore  i& 
found   in   large  quantities   in   association  with    slaty  or   sandy 
layers  interbedded  in  the  limestone.    It  is  unusual  in  its  occurrence 
and  differs  from  any  other  locality  in  the  Batesville  region  except 
the  (VFlinn  place,  to  be    mentioned  hereafter.     Souietimes    th& 
ore  is  in  lenticular  layers  varying  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch    to 
three  inches  in  thickness,  and  interstratified   with  an  indurated 
red  clay  of  a  slaty  structure.     Generally,  however,  the  ore  occurs 
in  the  shape  of  flat,  lenticular  concretions,  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  one   inch  in  diameter,  locally  known  as  ^'button  ore''.. 
They    have    a    concentric    structure,    are    dull  black    on    the 
outside  and    bright  on  the  inside,  and  are   imbedded    in  a   red 
or  brown,  fine  grained,  and  more   or  less   calcareous   sandstone. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  are  in  the  same  slaty  rock  mentioned  above,. 
and  sometimes  in   a  brown,  coarsely   crystalline  limestone,   the 
latter  probably  representing  a  part  of  the  fine  grained  sandstone 
bed. 

The  thickness  of  this  deposit  cannot    be  seen,  as  only   th& 
eroded  surface  is  exposed,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  slaty,  sandy 
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aDd  calcareous  layers  mentioned  above^  represent  a  series  of 
successive  strata.  The  deposit  underlies  an  area  of  about  forty 
acres  of  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  in  which  a  small  tributary 
of  Miller  Creek  rises.  It  is  di:«tinctly  stratified  in  undulating 
lines  and  dips  at  about  2^  to  the  southeast.  An  old  prospect 
pit  is  said  to  have  been  sunk  into  the  deposit  for  20  feet 
without  reaching  the  bottom.  This  is  now  almost  entirely 
filled  up,  so  that  very  little  can  be  seen  of  the  nature  of  the 
materials  it  passed  through.  Oa  the  northwest  side  of  the  de- 
posit a  high  ridge  rises  up  abruptly,  reaching  from  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  fifly  feet  above  the  manganese- 
bearing  bed.  It  is  capped  by  thirty  to  fifty  feet  of  chert,  and  be- 
neath this  is  a  thickness  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  ten 
feet  of  St.  Clair  limestone  of  a  gray  or  light  pink  color.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  the  ore-bearing  stratum  runs  under  the  lime- 
stone, and  it  probably  occupies  a  position  at  or  near  the  base  of 
that  formation. 

To  the  southeast  of  the  manganese  deposit,  is  a  low,  rolling 
area,  having  the  characteristic  topography  of  the  Batesville  sand- 
stone and  underlain  by  that  rock.  In  some  places  the  outcrop 
of  the  Batesville  sandstone  comes  within  three  huadred  yards  of 
the  foot  of  the  limestone  hills.  The  rocks  are  all  either  horizon- 
tal or  dip  at  angles  of  from  1^  to  2^  to  the  southeast.*  The 
Batesville  sandstone  normally  belongs  in  a  position  above  the 
limestone  and  chert,  yet  here  it  is  found  at  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  below  it.  This  occurrence  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  fault  of  over  200  feet  and  probably 
>as  much  as  250  feet.  It  strikes  in  a  northeast  and  southwest 
direction,  and  is  simply  a  local  ddvelopmeut  of  a  line  of  weakness 
that  runs  east  and  west  through  the  regionf  and  already  de- 
scribed where  it  crosses  Polk  Bayou.     (See  page  217.) 

The  ore  on  this  properly  occurs  in  considerable  quan-- 
titles,  but  so  far  it  has  been  found  to  be  unmarketable  on  ac« 
-count  of  its  high  percentage  of  phosphorus.  The  amount  of  this 
ingredient   is   variable,   sometimes  being  under  the  maximum 

^  In  one  place  a  local  disturbance  of  15«  wtn  observed  in  the  chert, 
t  This  subject  is  further  discussed  on  pages  110-112. 
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allowed,  butgenerally,  so  far  as  tested,  goiDg  above  it,  and  at 
times  amounting  to  from  2  to  almost  4  per  oent.  If  a  market 
is  ever  opened  for  high-phosphorus  manganese  ores,  or  a  method 
devised  to  purify  them,  the  Cason  property  can  be  made  of 
value. 

The  deposit,  however,  has  not  been  thoroughly  explored, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  all  the  ore  in  it  is  too  high 
in  phosphorus  to  allow  it  to  be  marketed.  In  fact,  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Survey  have  dhown  that,  though  part  of  the  ore  is  high 
in  phosphorus,  some  of  it,  at  least,  is  comparatively  low.  How 
much  of  the  ore  is  of  the  pure  kind,  however,  and  how  much  is 
too  high  in  phosphorus  to  be  of  value  is  a  matter  that  must  be 
determined  by  a  much  more  extended  series  of  analyses  than 
the  Survey  has  had  time  to  make.  Two  analyses  made  by  the 
chemist  of  the  Survey  are  given  below.  The  first  represents  a. 
high-phosphorus  ore,  the  second  a  low-phosphorus  ore  : 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Cason  tract 

Manganese 84.64  60.41 

Iron 4.88  7.66 

Silica , 26.65  12.67 

Pboaphorus... 0.58  0.06 

Alumina 3.79  1.87 

Lime 6.18  2.09 

The  first  analysis  shows  a  poor  ore,  it  being  low  in  man- 
ganese and  high  in  phosphorus  and  silica ;  but  the  second  analy- 
sis shows  an  ore  of  excellent  quality  in  every  respect  except  a 
slight  excess  of  silica.  This,  however,  is  not  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  prevent  the  ore  from  finding  a  ready  market,  especially 
in  view  of  its  high  percentage  of  manganese  and  its  low  phos- 
phorus. This  sample  represents  the  '^button  ore"  just  mentioned, 
while  the  first  sample  was  the  more  earthy  ore  found  in  lenticular 
layers.  The  sample  of  ^'button  ore''  analyzed  was  carefully  sep- 
arated from  the  sandy  material  adhering  to  it,  and  this  fact  may 
partially  account  for  the  good  analysis  obtained.  Analyses  of 
the  ore  and  enclosing  sandstone  together  have  shown  the  pres- 
ence, in  certain  cases,  of  3  to  4  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and  so  me 
analyses  of  the  buttons  alone  have  shown  over  1  per  cent.     Hence,, 
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sometimes  at  least,  the  enclocjiog  rock  contaias  more  phosphorus 
than  the  ore,  while  the  ore  alone  is  sometimes  low  eaough  in 
phosphorus  to  allow  it  to  be  marketed  and  sometimes  is  too  high. 
A  series  of  analyses  of  samples  properly  selected  from  different 
parts  of  the  property  and  at  different  depths  in  the  deposit, 
should  b^  made  to  determine  whether  any  large  part  of  the  ore 
could  be  used,  aud  if  so,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  separate  it 
from  the  enclosing  material.  The  buttons  occur  in  large  quan- 
tities through  the  sandstone  and  limestone  layers, and,  by  a  simple 
process  of  crusliing  and  wishing,  or  crushing  without  wishing, 
they  could  be  cheaply  freed  from  th^  rock. 

Comparisons. — It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  John  B.  Skinner 
tract  and  attheCason  tract,  the  two  principal  modes  of  occurrence 
of  the  manganese  ore  in  the  Batesviire  region  are  illustrated.  The 
Skinner  tract  represents  the  ordinary  occurrence  of  ore  in  clay 
derived  from  the  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone ;  the  Casou 
tract  represents  the  much  rarer  occurrence  of  manganese  associated 
with  lenticular  b^ds  of  argillaceous  and  sandy  materials  inter- 
stratified  in  the  limestone.  At  the  former  place,  the  limestone 
has  already  begun  to  give  way  to  the  action  of  weathering  and 
has  given  rise  to  manganese-bearing  beds  of  residual  clay,  from 
which  the  ore  mined  has  been  taken.  At  the  Cason  place  the 
more  stable  materials  that  carry  the  manganese  have,  so  fur, 
resisted  weathering,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  places,  if  not  the 
only  one,  in  the  fiatesville  manganese  region  where  the  ore, 
if  its  quality  warranted  it,  could  be  mined  at  a  profit  in  the 
original  rock. 

Bluff's  of  Polk  Bayou. — Ascending  Polk  Bayou  from  the 
Skinner  property,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  exposed  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek,  in  the  lower  parts  of  high  bluffs  rising 
steeply  or  almost  perpendicularly  for  from  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  and  more,  and  capped  by  the  chert  formation. 

Back  from  thes^e  cliff's,  is  the  highland  country  already  de- 
scribed, underlain  by  chert  and  strewn  with  loo^e  fragments  of 
the  same  material.  The  rocks  are  either  horizontal  or  dip  at 
1°  to  3^  to  the  south,  and  the  bluffs  of  the  bayou  represent  what 
would  be  seen  in  a  vertical  section  through   the  chert-capped 
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tegioD  to  the  east  or  west.  The  Si.  Clair  limestoDe,  where  it 
t)cciird  on  the  bluffs  of  this  part  of  the  bayou,  is  in  many  places 
more  or  less  stained  with  manganese  and  occasionally  contains 
the  larger  masses  of  ore.  But  the  formation  is  exposed  in  its 
tindecomposed  state,  and  decay  has  not  yet  caused  the  accumula- 
tion of  any  residual  clay.  At  a  point  about  four  miles  north  of 
Batesville,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  bayou,  seventy  feet  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  bed  are  exposed.  Here  it  is  of  a  dark 
gray  or  brownish-gray  color,  contains ^many  fossils  and  weathers 
in  slaty  slabs,  breaking  off  at  a  high  angle  to  the  bedding.  An 
analysis  of  this  rock  shows  the  presence  of  1.15  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese finely  disseminated  through  it,  while  elsewhere  in  the 
neighboi*hood  nodules  of  ore  have  been  found  in  the  same  rock. 
A  drawing  of  the  bluffs  at  this  locality  is  given  in  chapter  VIII^ 

The  first  outcrop  of  the  Izard  limestone  appears  half  a 
mile  below' the  confluence  of  Cave  Creek  with  Polk  Bayou.  It 
<!rops  out  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and 
is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  latter,  not  only  by  its  bluish- 
gray  color,  but  by  the  smooth  weathering  of  its  surface,  which 
is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  crumbling,  granular  appearance 
of  the  weathered  surface  of  the  overlying  formation.  To  the 
north,  up  the  valley  of  Polk  Bayou  and  its  tributaries,  the  out- 
crops  of  the  Izird  limestone  become  much  more  numerous  and 
often  comprise  large  areas  of  country. 

Tlie  Maxfield  tract, — The  Maxfield  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W., 
section  80,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  A 
few  hundred  yards  above  the  mouth  of  Cave  Creek,  a  hollow 
makes  down  from  the  northwest  and  a  small  creek  runs  out 
of  it  into  Polk  Bayou,  The  Izard  limestone  is  exposed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  the  St.  Clair  limestone  occurs 
for  over  half  a  mile  up  it.  The  ravine  heads  in  the  side 
of  a  high  chert-capped  hill  rising  iour  hundred  feet  above 
Polk  Bayou.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  several  small  pits  have  been 
sunk  for  manganese.  The  ground  is  covered  with  loose  chert  to 
a  depth  of  from  two  to  six  feet,  and  below  this  is  the  ore-bearing 
olay.  The  ore  is  of  a  black,  massive,  or  crystalline  variety  often 
containing  small  cavities  filled  with  clay.     The   clay   enclosing 
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the  ore  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color  and  contains  fragments  of 
chert  and  St.  Clair  limestone  (''gray  rock'O*  The  decayed  surface 
of  the  limestone  underlies  the-  ore  and  clay.  It  is  of  a  dark 
chocolate-brown  color  and  contains  many  seams  and  specks  of 
manganese.  The  ''ore  dirt/'  in  the  principal  openings  is  four  to 
eight  feet  in  thickness. 

The  following  twenly-six  analyses  represent  the  composition 
of  car-load  shipments  of  manganese  ore  from  this  property. 
Analyses  3^  4,  and  5  were  made  by  the  North  Chicago  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company^ 
Chicago. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Maxfield  tract. 


No. 

Mangan- 
ese. 

Iron. 

Siliea. 

Photpbo- 
rus. 

Moisture. 

1 

44.69 

9.18 

8.28 

0.819 

2 

4106 

10.76 

0.467 

8 

48.12 

12.50 

1.54 

0.839 

4 

42.74 

4.95 

10.41 

0.885 

•■••• t 

6 

31.90 

11.20 

20.50 

0.347 

6 

24.81 

21.68 

14.82 

0.252  . 

7 

24.50 

28.72 

5.22 

0.226 

•  k*  •• 

8 

27.49 

28.40 

7.08 

0.405 

• 

9 

29.67 

28.40 

5.10 

0.462 

19.00. 

10 

81.56 

21.47 

6.75 

0.886 

16.40 

11 

26.82 

24.42 

7.38 

0.273 

16.20 

12 

27.55 

24.00 

7.46 

0.268 

15.50 

18 

80.55 

21.70 

6.48 

0.828 

15.00 

14 

88.21 

18.80 

6.05 

0.194 

15.10 

15 

30.55 

21.70 

6.48 

0.828 

15.00 

16 

81,35 

20.70 

449 

0.681 

14.50 

17 

87.59 

12.70 

5.56 

0.857 

18.20 

18 

34.88 

17.70 

4.03 

0.476 

21.50 

19 

86.05 

15.50 

4.87 

0.279 

18.30 

20 

87.27 

15.80 

4.55 

0.481 

21.10 

21 

28.69 

28.00 

5.42 

0.788 

20.00 

22 

88.80 

16.86 

5.70 

0Ji96 

19.10 

23 

84.08 

11.20 

8.65 

0.782 

16.80 

24 

86.18 

14.70 

8.97 

0.606 

18.50 

25 

85.40 

15.70 

4.35 

0.735 

16.80 

26 

86.86 

15.20 

8.68 

0.585 

12.00 
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This  property  is  a  good  example  of  the  derivation  of  the 
ore  and  its  associated  clay  from  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  The 
gradual  decomposition  of  this  rock  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  ha& 
set  free  the  ore  that  it  contained,  as  well  as  the  brown  clay  tliat 
was  disseminated  through  it.  These  have  collected  in  hollows 
on  its  decaying  surface,  and  fragments  of  chert  from  above  huve 
rolled  down  and  covered  them.  Though  the  "ore  dirt''  is  shallow 
on  account  of  the  limited  amount  of  decomposition  which  the 
limestone  has  undergone,  yet  the  large  amount  of  ore  in  the  nx'k 
has  given  rise  to  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  clay.  Several 
car-loads  of  manganese  ore  were  mined  here  in  1889  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Skinner  and  Abbot,  but  it  was  found  that  it 
contained  too  much  phosphorus  and  work  was  abandoned.  (See 
analyses,  page  224). 

The  Simmons  tract — The  Simmons  tract  is  in  14  If.,  6  W.,. 
section  29,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter. 
This  is  just  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  last  mentioned 
ravine  and  in  the  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  Polk  Bayou. 
It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  S.  Simmons,  of  Batesville.  The 
manganese  occurs  in  an  elongated  pockt-t  in  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
Htone,  striking  N.  18^  W.  across  the  almost  horizontal  bedding 
of  the  rock.  The  pocket  dips  almost  vertically,  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  east,  and  is  two  to  three  feet  in  width.  The  ore 
is  in  the  form  of  seams  and  pockets  varying  from  one  inch  to  twa 
feet  in  thickness,  and  is  associated  with  an  indurated,  brownish- 
red  clay  containing  many  rounded  fragments  of  a  massive  red  or 
gray  calcareous  rock,  one  quarter  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  The 
latter  look  like  fragments  of  the  limestone  strata  that  often  occur 
at  the  base  of  the  chert.  The  ore  varies  much  in  character,  from 
crystalline  to  a  massive,  botryoidal,  or  stalactitic  variety.  The 
sides  of  the  deposit  are  very  irregular,  with  "feeders'*  runnint^ 
o9  in  various  directions,  but  the  contact  with  the  country  rock 
is  sharp  and  well  defined.  The  latter  is  a  coarsely  crystalline 
limestone  of  a  pink  or  purplish-brown  color,  and  contains  many 
small  masses  and  interbedded  lenses  of  manganese  ore.  These 
become  more  and  more  numerous  as  the  sides  of  the  main  ore 
deposit  are  approached. 

15  Geological;  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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The  deposit  runs  diagonally  up  the  slope  of  the  bluff  and 
has  been  opened  at  various  places  for  seventy-five  yards  along 
its  course.  It  seems  probable  that  it  occupies  a  cavity  made  by 
water  along  a  crack  or  joint  and  filled  up  with  residual  clay  and 
ore  from  the  part  of  the  limestone  that  had  been  dissolved^  as 
well  as  by  limestone  pebbles  from  above. 

Local  features, — Ascending    the  west  side   of  Polk   Bayou 
from   the    mouth   of   Sullivan    Creek,  the   St.    Clair   limestone 
is    much    more    decomposed    than  to   the  south^  and   its  out- 
crop'5  are  almost  entirely  covered  by  loose  chert.     It   sometimes 
<5rups  out  at  the  heads  or  on  the  sides  of  ravines,  and  these  ex- 
posures show  it  to    have   sufiered   greatly    from  the  action    of 
weathering.     The  ore-bearing  clay   that   has  resulted  from   this 
decay,  exists  below  the  chert  that  covers  the  tops  and  slopes  of 
the  hills,  as  has  been  proved  by  prospect  pits.     The  chert  still  pre- 
serves a  considerable  thickness,  but  has  become  much   shattered 
by  the  removal  of  the  underlying  limestone,  and  has  already  be- 
come thinner  than  to  the  south.     The  Izard  limestone  still  pre- 
serves its  original,   or  almost   its  original   thickness.     The   first 
outcrop  of  the   underlying  saccharoidal   sandstone,  seen  going 
north  along  the   Bayou,  appears   about  three   miles   above  the 
mouth  of  Sullivan  Creek.     From  here  on  it  forms  the   predom- 
inating rock  of  the  creek  bluffs,  sometimes  rising  up  in  perpen- 
dicular ledges,  fifty  to  ninety  feet  in  height  and  capped    by    the 
overlying  rocks. 

The  Oriftwell  tract. — The  Criswell  tract  is  in  14  N.,  7  W., 
section  24,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  This 
property  is  on  the  west  side  of  Polk  Bayou  and  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Sullivan  Creek.  The  ore  is  associ- 
ated with  the  characteristic  purplish -red  clay  and  overlies  the 
surface  of  the  Izard  limestone.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  not 
seen  here,  but  is  exposed  half  a  mile  to  the  west  in  the  head  of  a 
ravine,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  underlies  some  of  the  chert- 
covered  area  in  the  western  part  of  this  property.  No  mining 
has  been  done,  but  about  a  ton  of  ore  has  been  collected  on  the 
surface  and  piled  up. 

The  Castile  traot. — The  Castile  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  section 
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.18,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest!  quarter  and  the  north* 
i^est  quarter  of  the  south w«6t  quarter.  The  ore  on  this  property 
occurs  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  last  place.  *  It  is  associated 
with  a  red  clay  and  lies  on  the  decayed  surface  of  a  hill  of  Izard 
limestone.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  capped  with  loose  fragments  of 
chert  associated  with  ore  and  clay.  The  chert  bed.  has  been 
almost  entirely  removed.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  has  completely 
-decayed  and  the  only  remains  ot  it  are  the  ore  and  the  clay. 
Several  small  pits  have  been  dug  which  show  the  presence  of  a 
hardy  steel-gray  crystalline  ore,  often  containing  small  cavities 
^lled  with  red  clay. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  two 
car-loads  of  manganese  ore  from  this  property.  It  was  mined 
by  Messrs.  Skinner  and  Abbot,  and  was  analyzed  and  bought  by 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Castile  tract. 

Manganese 55.45  07.13 

Iron 2.96  1.89 

Silica 5.60  5.39 

Phosphorus..! 0.117  0.078 

Moisture 1.30  1.30 

The  ore  as  represented  by  these  analyses  is  of  first  class 
quality,  being  high  in  itianganese  and  low  in  silica  and  phos- 
phorous* 

The  Button  mine. — The  Button  mine  is  in  14  N.,  7  W.,  sec- 
tion 24,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter.  Several 
ismnll  pits  have  been  made  on  this  property.  The  accompanying 
figure  13  is  a  section  through  one  of  them,  and  shows  a  part  of 
the  decaying  St.  Clair  limestone  enveloped  in  the  clay.  The  ore" 
bearing  clay,  where  seen,  is  eight  to  ten  feet  in  thickness  and, 
probably,  in  many  places  is  considerably  thicker.  It  contains 
many  angular  chert  fragments.  Overlying  the  clay  is  a  bed 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness  of  a  brown, 
sandy,  drift  material  containing  not  only  the  angular  chert,  but 
also  rounded  pebbles,  as  well  as  a  few  partly  decomposed  masses 
<jf  manganese  ore  which    have  been  derived  from  the  underlying 
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deposit.  This  represents  the  altered  Hurface  of  the  ore  deposit  as 
explainedon  pagel98.  Three  huadred  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  havfr 
been  shipped  fr'om  this  property. 


Figure  tS.  SMIOn  of  Ihi  BulUnt  mint  tliaicinf  the  ma)ijatift^ieaHiig  etay  and  Iht  itouft* 
SI.  Clal'  limaumt. 

A.  St.Ctiir  llmnlons. 

B.  Haniui«K-beuliigGla7. 

C.  Surfice  pabble  deposit. 

The  bimcl  mkrklDgi  trs  luagiinua  ore. 
HorlmolBl  ud  verUcal  hU«    1  Ineli— Gleel, 

POLK  BAYOU  BASIS — Caw  Creek  region. 

General  features. — Cave  Creek  rises  in  the  northeast  part 
oT  township  14  north,  6  west,  and  flows  southwest,  emptying 
into  Polk  Bayou  in  the  central  part  of  the  same  township.  The 
creek  hpads  in  the  chert  bills  to  the  southwe^st  of  Hickory  Val- 
ley, bat  a  xhort  distance  below  its  source  ib  has  cut  down,  as 
shown  uu  the  map,  to  the  underlying  St.  Clair  limestone.  la 
leas  than  two  miles  below  its  source  it  has  reached  the  still  lower 
Izard  limebtooe,  which  forms  a  larger  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
stream  thence  to  ils  mouth.  Many  small  tributaries  of  Cava 
Creek  have  cut  through  the  su(;ce.<smve  formations  in  a  -similar 
manner  and,  though  they  are  rarely  over  a  mile  in  length,  they  have 
a  similar  tstructure  to  that  of  the  lower  Cave  Creek  valley ;  except 
that  most  of  them,  not  having  cut  deep  enough  to  reach  the  Izard 
limestone,  flow  iu  valleys  of  the  overlying  St.  Clair  limestone. 
This  erosion  has  exposed  the  St.  Clair  limestone  to  the  action  of 
surface  decomposition,  and  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  upper 
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|>art  of  the  Gave  Creek  valley,  eonsiderable  quantities  of  man- 
^^oese-beariDg  clay  h^ve  collected  on  its  decayed  surAice. 
In  t^e  lower  part  of  tne  valley,  however,  a  larger  part  of  the  lime- 
stone still  remains,  especially  back  in  the  interior  of  the  hills  where 
it  has  been  protected  by  the  overlying  chert.  Consequently 
the  ore-bearing  clay  is  not  in  sach  large  beds,  as,  other  things 
4>eing  equal,  it  would  have  been,  had  more  of  the  limestone  been 
decomposed.  Bat  the  fact  that  the  limestone  is  often  rich  in 
manganese  largely  counterbalances  the  limited  decomposition 
that  has  gone  on,  and  the  small  deposits  of  residual  clay  have, 
in  many  places,  been  found  to  contain  considerable  quantities 
-of  manganese  ore.  The  thick,  protecting  cap  of  chert  which  exists 
^D  the  tops  of  the  hills  has  also  saved  the  clay  and  ore  from  being 
washed  away,  and  has  thus  preserved  practically  all  thit  was 
-originally  set  free  from  the  limestone. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  Cave  Creek  valley 
is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  caves;  hence  the  name  af  the  creek. 
The  caves  usually  occur  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  but  sometimes 
in  the  Izird  limestone.  The  road  up  the  creek  skirts  the  hills 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  valley  for  some  three  miles  from  its 
viouth.  The  hills  rise  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  creek, 
and  in  their  lower  slopes  the  St.  Clair  limestone  often  form^  a 
«teep  ledge,  in  the  face  of  which  are  the  openings  to  many  cav- 
<erns,  running  back  into  the  hills  in  numerous  intricate  passages 
and  hmall  chambers,  No  large  chambers  have  been  found^ 
bat  the  hills  are  olten  cut  up  in  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  channels. 
tStalactites  are  often  seen,  but  are  not  in  large  quantities.  Many 
-of  the  caverns  are  the  haunts  of  bats  which  have,  in  some  places, 
^iven  rise  to  deposits  of  guano.  The  underground  passages 
"Seem  to  have  a  general  direction  at  right  angles  to  Cave  Creek 
and  may  possibly  represent  the  remains  of  an  ancient  under- 
ground drainage  into  Polk  Bayou  or  the  White  River. 

Tke  China  tract. — TheChinn  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  section 
28,  the  northwest  quarter.  Ascending  Cave  Creek  from  Polk 
Bayou,  the  first  place  where  prospecting  has  been  done  is  on  this 
(>roperty,  in  a  small  ravine  which  makes  down  from  the  hills  and 
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opens  into  Cave  Creek  bottom.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are  capped  by^ 
chert,  and  the  slopes  of  the  ravine  are  covered  by  loose  fragments^ 
that  have  rolled  from  above.  Several  small  prospect  pits  hjve- 
been  dug  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine  and  have  shown  the  presence 
of  manganese  ore  of  a  hard,  iron-gray  variety,  containing  small 
cavities  filled  with  earthy  matter.  The  extent  of  the  clay  en- 
closing the  masses  of  ore  has  not  yet  been  determined  as  the 
prospect  pit<)  have  not  gone  through  it.  It  is  undoubtedly 
underlain  by  the  decomposed  surface  of  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone, as  that  rock  is  exposed  at  the  same  level  in  the  bluflFs  of 
Cave  Creek,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north. 

The  Clinton  Trent  tract. — The  Clinton  Trent  tract  is  in  14 
N.,  6  W.,  section  22,  the  northwest  quarter.     Several  prospect 
pits  have  been  dug  on  this  property  at  the  base  of  the  chert 
bed  that  caps  the  hills  on  the  northwest  side  of  Cave  Creeks 
The  pits  show  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  man- 
ganese ore  imbedded  in  dark  chocolate  colored  clay.     Some 
of  the  ore  is  fi.nely  crystalline  and  iu  the  form  of  lumps  and 
nodules.     In  one  pit,  numerous  small  nodular  masses  of  ore,, 
as  large   as   variously  sized  shot  .(^shot  ore")  occur.     Thia 
variety,  if  it   can  be  found  in   sutiicient  quantities,  can  be- 
profitably  saved  by  washing  it  free  from  clay.     The  thickness 
of  the  deposit  has  not  yet  been  determined  and  the  underly- 
ing rock  is  not  exposed  in  the  prospect  pita,  but,  judging  from 
the  character  of  the  surrounding  hills,  the  deposit  doubtless 
lies  in  the  hollows  of  the  St.  Clair  limestoae  C^gray  rock"). 
The  chert,  in  one  place,  dips  at  75°  N.  20°-  W.,  an  occurrence 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  leaching  away  of  the  under- 
lying  limestone  and   the  subsidence  of    the  chert  bed,  as 
explained  on  pages  191-196. 

Southeast  of  this  place,  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  and 
still  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Trent,  another  prospect  pit  has  been 
made  at  the  base  of  the  chert  and  above  the  outcrop  of  St. 
Clair  limestone.  In  the  bottom  of  it,  a  mass  of  crystalline 
ore  three  feet  in  diameter,  containing  small  cavities  filled 
with  dry,  black  clay,  has  been  exposed. 

The  O^Flinn  mine, — The  O'Flinn  mine  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  sec- 
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tion  22,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  The 
ore  OD  this  property  occurs  in  somewhat  the  same  associations 
as  iat  the  Cubod  place,  in  a  hard  indurated  clay  of  a  more  or  less 
•andy  consistency  and  of  a  massive  or  slaty  structure.  The  de- 
posit is  interstrati tied  with  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  repre- 
sents the  manganese  in  place  in  that  formation.  The  accom- 
panying figure  14  represents  a  section  of  the  hill  in  which 
the  deposit  is  exposed  and  shows  its  mode  of  occurrence. 


Figure  14.     Section  showing  the  occurrence  of  manganese  ore  at  the  O*  Flinn  mine, 
A.    Boone  chert. 
-    B.    St.  Ciftir  limestone. 
O.    Manganese* bearing  deposit. 

The  black  markings  indicate  maogmese  ore,  but  are  exaggerated  in  size. 
Horizontal  scale:  1  inch°— 500  feet.    Vertical  scale:  1  inch>==100  feet. 

The  manganese  is  sometimes  in  large  masses  of  hard,  steel- 
gray  ore,  one  to  tliree  feet  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  in 
smaller  masses  or  in  flat  concretions  (**bntron  ore")  imbedded 
in  the  earthy  deposit.  The  enclosing  material  is  usually  of  a 
red  or  brown  color,  but  is  frequently  streaked  with  black 
bands,  due  to  a  stain  of  manganese. 

A  shaft  was  once  sunk  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  here 
in  search  of  gold  and  silver,  but  has  been  abandoned.  It  is 
now  mostly  filled  with  water,  but  is  said  to  be  103  feet  deep. 
Many  masses  of  a  pink  St.  Clair  limestone,  containing  inclu- 
sions of  red  and  green  clay  and  cavities  lined  with  crystalline 
quartz  and  white  calcite  are  on  the  dump.  Veins  of  calcite 
also  traverse  the  limestone  bed,  but  the  rock  from  which  the 
gold  and  silver  is  said  to  have  been  taken  is  a  hard,  massive, 
dun-colored    quartz,    of    a    somewhat    granular   structure^ 
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frequently  containing  small  cavities  lined  with  red,  trans- 
parent quartz  crystals.  This  rock  is  said  to  have  lain  almost 
horizontally  and  to  have  been  eighteen  inches  in  its  thickest 
part.  It  probably  represents  a  lenticular  bed  in  the  St.  Clair 
limestone. 

The  Geo.  D.  Revea  tract. — The  George  D.  Reves  tract  is  in 
14  N.,  6  W.,  section  15,  the  poutheast  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter,  and  is  situated  less  than  a  mile  above  the 
O'Fliun  place,  in  the  Cave  Creek  valley.  The  St,  Clair 
limestone  crops  out  in  many  places  along  the  sides  of 
the  hill,  and  its  exposures  are  separated  by  areas  of  residual 
clay  with  masses  of  manganese  ore  and  fragments  of  chert. 
Several  small  pits  dug  along  the  line  of  contact  of  the  chert 
and  St.  Clair  limestone  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
yards,  all  show,  the  presence  of  more  or  less  hard,  steel-blue, 
massive  ore. 

The  E.  H.  Woodward  traet. — This  property  is  in  14  N.^S 

.  «  ^^    

W.,  section  16,  and  is  controlled  by  E.  H.  Woodward  and 
Company.  It  shows  indications  of  manganese  in  its  eastern 
and  northwestern  parts,  but  very  little  work  has  been  done 
on  it.  Fifteen  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  mined  and 
ehipped. 

Tlie  TrerU  mine. — The  Trent  mine  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  sec- 
tion 10,  the  southwest,  northwest,  and  northeast  quarters  of 
the  southeast  quarter,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Ferro- 
Manganese  Company  (E.  H.  Woodward  and  Company).  It 
will  be  seen  on  the  map  that  a  small  creek  heads  in  the  chert 
hills  in  the  southern  part  of  sections  10  and  11  and  runs 
fiouth  through  this  property  into  Cave  Creek.  It  has  cut  its 
channel  through  the  chert  bed  and  almost  through  the  St. 
Clair  limestone  ("gray  rock'').  The  bed  of  the  stream  is  still 
in  the  latter  rock,  and  the  underlying  Izard  limestone  is  not 
fieen  until  the  confluence  with  Cave  Creek  is  reached.  On 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  along  this  tributary,  the  manganese- 
bearing  clay  is  exposed  in  many  places. 

The  Trent  mine  was  worked  by  E.  H.  Woodward  and 
Company  between  1881  and  1887  and  two   large   pits  were 
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isank  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet,  while  a  shaft  was  sunk 
-considerably  deeper.  In  some  places  the  unevenly  decom- 
posed surface  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has  been  found, 
underlying  the  ore-bearing  clay.  The  property  is  not  being 
worked  at  present. 

The  ore  occurs  in  both  small  and  large  masses,  from  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  diameter.  These  are 
scattered  irregularly  through  a  clay  bed  which  varies  from 
ten  to  probably  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  some 
places  runs  to  still  greater  depths  in  hollows  ip  the  limestone. 
There  are  considerable  quantities  of  small  ore  ("wash  dirt") 
^hich  could  be  easily  saved  with  proper  washing  facilities. 

The  accompanying  figure  15,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
«hows  the  relation  of  the  ore-bearing  clay  to  the  chert  apd 


Figare  16.    Sedion  through  the  hiU  at  th«  Trent  mine  ehowing  the  /omuUion  o/manganes&- 
-bearing  dmy  on  the  decayed  surface  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone. 

A.  Boone  cht rt. 

B,  St.  Clair  limestone. 

O.    MaDgaoeae^bearing  clay. 

Horisontal  scale:  1  incb^SOO  feet.    Vertical  scale:  1  iaoh— 200  feet. 

St.  Clair  limestone.  .  It  will  be  observed  that  the  clay 
-occurs  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  below  the  base  of 
the  chert  bed,  and  that  it  lies  in  hollows  in  the  decayed  surface  of 
the  St.  Clair  limestone,  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  It  is 
frequently  covered  with  loose  fragments  of  chert  that  have  rolled 
from  above. 

The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  sometimes  of  the  purplish-red 
variety,  but  is  generally  of  a  light  gray  color.  It  frequently 
t^ontains  seams  and  nodules  of  manganese  ore  from  a  third  of  an 
inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  A  part  of  the  decayed  surface 
t)f  the  St,  Clair  limestone,  as  exposed  in  one  of  the  large  pits,  is 
«hown  in  figure  9,  page  169,  and  is  described  there.  It  contains 
•Dodules  and  seams  of  ore  which  lie  in  the  planes   of  bedding   of 
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the  rock  and  often   show  a   more  or   less   laminated   structure^ 
Thin  films  of  red  clay  separate  the  laminae  and  frequently  coat, 
the  nodules  of  harder  ore.     A  thickness  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet   of 
ore-bearing  clay  overlies  this  exposure  and  runs  down  to  unex- 
plored depths  in  hollows  in  the  limestone. 

It  is  only  the  ore   in  the  clay  that  can  be  profitably  mined, 
however,  and  this  is  of  the  hard,  crystalline  or  massive   vari- 
ety similar  to  some  of  that  in' the  rock. 

Three  hundred  yards  southeast  of  the  above  mentioned  pit,, 
is  another  opening,  showing  similar  ore,  clay,  and  limestone,  ex- 
cept that  the  limestone  does  not  contain  the  seams  and  nodules, 
of  manganese  seen  in  the  other  pit.  Joints  with  deeply  striated 
faces  (slickensides)  are  numerous  in  the  clay,  and  are  due  to  the- 
gradual  sinking  of  .that  bed  as  it  was  slowly  formed  by  the  de-« 
composition  of  the  limestone.  Striated  films  of  clay  sometimes 
adhere  to  the  granular  surface  of  the  peaks  of  limestone  that  pro- 
trude into  the  ore-bearing  bed,  and  these,  doubtless,  are  tha 
records  of  the  sinking  of  the  clay  around  a  resisting  point. 

Many  other  small  openings  have  been  made  in  the  hollow 
in  which  the  Trent  mine  is  situated.  They  all  show  similar  ore 
in  similar  associations  and  do  not  require  further  mention.  They 
set^e  to  prove  the  very  general  presence  of  manganese  in  this, 
locality. 

The  Privet  tract — The  Privet  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  sec- 
tion 11,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Cave  Creek  valley,  a  little  over^ 
a  mile  east  by  north  from  the  Trent  mine.  It  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Simon  Adler,  of  Batesville,  Several  small  prospect  pits 
were  dug  in  1886  and  thirty  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been 
shipped.     The  pits  are  now  mostly  filled  up. 

The  ore  deposit  occupies  the  lower  slopes  of  the  West  side  of 
a  hill  which  is  capped  by  a  knob  of  chert  forty  feet  or  more  in 
thickness.  Fragments  of  ore  have  frequently  been  washed  out  of 
the  enclosing  clay  and  have  collected  in  small  gullies  on  the  hill- 
side. Masses  of  gray  St.  Clair  limestone  occur  in  the  clay,  but 
the  main  body  of  that  formation  is  not  seen  in  place.  There  i&. 
doubtless  a  considerable  thickness  of  clay  here,  but  the  quantity 
of  ore  in  it  remains  to  be  determined. 
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Other  localities  on  Cave  Creek. — Between  the  various  placea 
already  described  on  Cave  Creek,  there  are  namerous  other 
localities  where  maDganese  has  been  found,  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  more,  covered  by  loose  chert  from  the  hilU,  that  have 
not  yet  been  discovered.  Those  mentioned,  however,  comprise^ 
most  of  the  places  where  work  has  been  done.  The  other  local- 
ities that  have  been  found  show  ore  on  the  surface,  mixed  with 
the  red  clay  and  loose  chert,  but  have  not  yet  been  tested  as  to- 
extent. 

To  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  Privet  property  there^ 
is  a  high,  rugged,  chert  area  comprising  the  region  of  the  head- 
waters of  Cave,  Miller,  North  Dota,  and  Coon  Creeks,  the 
last  a  branch  of  Sullivan  Creek  fork  of  Polk  Biyou,  To  the 
west  of  this  chert  region  is  the  manganese  area  of  Coon  Creek 
and  other  tributaries  of  Sullivan  Creek,  which  will  be  described 
later  in  this  chapter.  To  the  east  no  manganese  has  been  found^. 
though  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  exposed  in  the  bluffs  of  the 
upper  part  of  Miller  Creek  for  over  two  miles.  The  limestone 
in  this  locality  is  of  a  gray  or  light  pink  color  and  contains  no 
visible  manganese  ore,  though  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  it  from 
St.  Clair  Spring,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Batesville  and  Hickory 
Valley  road,  shows  the  presence  of  less  than  0.2  per  cent  finely 
disseminated  through  it,  probably  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of 
manganese.  Still  farther  to  the  east,  beyond  the  Miller  Creek 
exposures,  no  manganese  has  been  found,  and  the  barren  chert 
hills  of  the  upper  part  of  Dota  Creek  form  a  natural  boundary 
to  the  manganese  region. 

POLK  B\YOU  BASIN. — Eost  aide  of  Sullivan  Creek, 

General  features. — The  summit  of  the  divide  between  Cave 
Creek  and  Sullivan  Creek  is  an  exclusively  chert  area  with  the 
characteristic  rough,  barren  topography  of  a  region  underlain  by 
that  rock.  On  both  sides  of  the  divide  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  the  two  streams  have  cut  through  the  chert  into  the  underly- 
ing St.  Clair  limestone,  an'd  beds  of  ore-bearing  clay,  derived  from 
the  decay  of  the  latter,  have  resulted  from  this  exposure.  The  de- 
posits  on    the   tributaries   of  Cave    Creek    have    already   beea. 
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described.  Those  on  the  west  or  the  Sullivan  Creek  side,  referable 
the  latter  in  most  respects^  except  that  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ihe  Sullivan  Creek  drainage,  more  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has 
been  decomposed  and  the  capping  of  chert  is  much  thinner  than 
in  many  parts  of  the  Cave  Creek  basin.  Most  of  the  manganese 
openings  on  the  west  side  of  the  divide  are  in  the  basin  of  Coon 
<3reek.  South  of  that  area,  between  Coon  Creek  and  the  mouth 
of  Sullivan  Creek,  manganese  has  been  found,  but  very  little 
development  work  has  been  done. 

The  Sullivan  Creek  basin  differs  markedly  from  the  Cave 
Creek  basin  in  that  it  has  not  only  cut  through  the  chert,  the 
St.  Clair  limestone,  and  into  the  Izard  limestone,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  stream,  but  it  has  reached  the  still  lower  saccharoidal 
sandstone,  and  this  rock  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek  throughout 
the  manganese  region.  Its  tributaries,  however,  as  far  north  as 
Ooon  Creek,  run  mostly  in  basins  of  the  overlying  rocks. 

The  Perrin  tract. — The  Perrin  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  sec- 
tion 8,  the  southeast  quarter.  Manganese  has  been  found  in 
several  places  on  it  in  association  with  a  red  or  brown  clay« 
The  ore  occurs  either  as  crystalline  nodules  of  a  dull,  black  color 
t>n  the  outside  and  a  bright  steel-gray  inside,  or  as  a  more  massive 
material  in  larger  bodies,  often  containing  small  cavities.  The 
ore  outcrops  oo  the  slopes  of  the  hills  at  the  base  of  a  heavy  chert 
capping.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  not  seen,  and  on  parts  of 
the  property  it  has  probably  entirely  decayed,  while  in  other 
parts  it  doubtless  exists  as  knobs  under  some  of  the  chert-covered 
hills.  As  a  result  of  this  extensive  destruction  of  the  limestone, 
considerable  deposits  of  clay  with  a  variable  amount  of  ore  are  to 
be  expected.  The  depth  of  the  deposits  has  not  yet  been  tested, 
but  several  small  pits  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  prove  the  presence 
of  manganese  ore  and  its  accompanying  clay.  Forty  tons  of  ore 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  out  of  one  of  the  prospect  pits. 

A  similar  ore  occurs  with  the  same  associations  in  14  N., 
^  W.,  section  8,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter^ 
on  the  land  of  John  Wilson,  and  also  in  the  adjoining  flection  9, 
on  the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter.     Very  little  work  has 
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been  done  in  this  araa,  however^  and  the  ore  is  only  seen  in  loose 
masses  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

Tke  Hunt  tract, — The  Hunt  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  section. 
10,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  It  is  also, 
known  as  the  Kelly  tract  or  Ramsey  tract  and  is  in  the  hills, 
south  of  Coon  Creek,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Perrin  tract.. 
Here,  as  in  the  properties  just  mentioned,  the  hills  are  heavily 
capped  with  chert,  and  loose  fragments  have  rolled  from  above 
and  have  completely  covered  the  slopes.  Several  small  prospect 
pits,  dug  through  this  loose  material,  have  shown  the  presence 
of  a  hard,  massive,  iron-gray  ore  buried  in  a  red  clay.  The  St. 
Clair  limestone  is  not  seen,  but  the  character  of  the  hills  and  the 
way  the  chert  lies  on  the  steep  slopes  suggests  the  probability^ 
that  it  underlies  a  large  part  of  the  higher  land.  This  property- 
adjoins  the  Trent  mine  on  the  north,  and,  though  not  enough, 
work  has  been  done  on  it  to  actually  prove  the  extent  of  the^ 
manganese-bearing  clay,  yet  the  same  indications  that  prevail  at. 
that  mine  are  seen  here. 

The  Edward  Hunt  tract. — The  Edward  Hunt  tract  is  in  14 
N.,  6  W.,  section  11,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  It  is. 
heavily  covered  with  chert,  but  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  exposed 
in  some  of  the  ravines.  Several  small  pits  have  shown  the 
presence  of  minganese  ore  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  at  or  below 
the  base  of  the  chert  bed  and  overlying  the  decayed  surface  of 
the  limestone.  The  ore  is  associated  with  clay  of  a  dark  purplish- 
chocolate  color,  and  is  a  coarsely  crystalline,  steel-gray  variety. 
The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  clay,  and 
contains  masses  and  seams  from  one  inch  to  eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness, of  the  same  kind  of  ore  as  is  found  in  that  bed. 

This  property  is  an  exciellent  example  of  the  origin  of  the 
manganese  deposits  from  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone,  and 
as  a  result  of  such  a  mode  of  origin,  it  may  be  expected  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  the  limestone  contains  considerable  quantities  of 
manganese,  that  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  can  be  found,  which 
will  depend  for  their  extent  on  the  amount  of  the  decay  of 
the  rock.     It  also   follows  that  the  places  to  look  for  such  orea 
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are  along  the  sides  of  the  hillsy  in  the  hollows  in   the  limestone 
ledges,  since  these  hollows  are  formed  by  the   decomposition   of 
the   limestone,   and   this   means  the    formation  of    ore-bearing 
clay. 

The  J,  B.  Gray  tract. — The  J.  B.  Gray  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6 
W.,  and  covers  all  of  the  west  half  of  section  2,  except  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  and  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter.  This  property  is  situated  near  the 
headwaters  of  Coon  Creek,  and  consists  largely  of  an  Izard  lime- 
stone area  covered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  red  clay  carry- 
ing a  variable  amount  of  ore  and  loose  fragments  of  chert.  The 
thick  covering  of  chert  seen  to  the  south  has  been  mostly  eroded, 
though  it  frequently  occurs  as  small  isolated  knobs  capping  the 
clay  covered  hills.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  not  seen  and 
probably  has  mostly,  and  in  many  places  altogether,  decayed. 
The  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone  has  given  rise 
to  the  ore-bearing  clay  that  overlies  the  property, .and  the  re- 
moval of  the  chert  has  exposed  this  clay  in  many  places,  and  has 
given  the  country  a  less  rugged  appearance  than  the  chert  areas 
to  the  south.  In  some  parts  of  the  property  the  ore  deposit  has 
suffered  from  this  exposure  and  has  been  partly  carried  away  by 
surface  waters;  but  in  many  places,  especially  where  some  of 
the  chert  remains,  it  has  a  considerable  depth. 

Several  small  pits  have  been  dug  on  the  property  and  sixty- 
three  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped  by  the  owner,  Mr.  J.  B, 
Gray.  The  analyses  of  three  car-loads  given  below  show  a  high 
grade  ore.  It  was  analyzed  and  bought  by  Carnegie  Bros,  and 
Oo.,  of  Pittsburg. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  J.  B,  Gray  tract, 

Manganefe 60.81  46.36  49.86 

Iron 2.90         8.53  5  97 

silica  ....^ 2.50         4  25  3.90 

PhoBphoruB 0.126       0.128  0.156 

Moisture ^  „ 2.50  5.50 

The  McGee  tract. — Manganese  ore  occurs  in  varying  quan- 
tities on  the  McGee  Tract,  on  Coon  Creek,  to  the  south  and 
southwcbt  of  the  Gray  tract,  as  well   as  elsewhere  in   the   same 
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Tegion.     Oae  car-load  of  ore  is  said  to  have   been  shipped    from 
the  McGee  tract  by  E.  H.  Woodward  and  Company. 

The  MiUigan  tract — The  Milligan  tract  is  in  14  N.,  5  W., 
section  6,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  on  the 
northern  escarpment  of  the  hills  that  lie  at  the  headwaters  of 
Oave,  Coon,  and  North  Dota  Creeks,  A  few  scattered  fragments 
of  manganese  ore  lie  on  the  slopes,  associated  with  loose  chert 
and  masses  of  St.  Clair  limestone.  Frequently  loose  masses  of  a 
bright,  glossy  iron  ore  (limonite),  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  oc- 
XMXT  with  the  manganese.  The  property  represents  the  northeastern 
limit  of  the  manganese  ores  in  this  part  of  the  region.  Occa- 
sionally a  little  ore  is  found  for  a  short  distance  beyond,  but  it  is  in 
Bmall  quantities  and  rapidly  disappears  altogether. 

In  the  face  of  the  hills  in  which  the  Milligan  property  is  sit- 
uated, the  St.  Clair  limestone  sometimes  crops  out  with  the  chert 
bed  aboVe  and  the  Izard  limestone  below.  To  the  north  of  this 
region,  however,  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  if  it  ever  existed,  has 
been  entirely  removed,  as  well  as  any  residual  clay  and  mangan- 
ese ore  that  may  have  been  formed  from  its  decomposition.  The 
^country  is  largely  an  area  of  Calciferous  sandstone,  studded  with 
outliers  of  Izard  limestone,  the  latter  occasionally  capped  with 
-chert.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  the  country  east  of 
•Sullivan  Creek  the  line  between  townships  14  and  15  north 
marks  the  northern  limit  of  the  manganese  region. 


\ 


^  POLK  BAYOU  BASIN. —  The  Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan  Oreek  divide. 

Oeneralfeatures. — Between  Polk  Bayou  and  the  lower  part 
t>f  Sullivan  Creek,  there  is  a  hilly  country  composed  largely  of 
Izard  limestone.  The  outcrop  of  this  rock  extends  in  a  long  nar- 
row tongue  from  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  northward  for 
five  miles,  until  it  finally  thins  out  in  the  sandstone  country  still 
further  to  the  north.  On  both  sides  of  this  limestone  divide, 
the  streams  have  cut  dowu  to  the  underlying  sandstone,  and 
belts  of  that  rock  follow  aloug  their  courses  as  shown  on  the  map. 
The  St.  Clair  limestone,  which  once  overlay  the  Izard  limestone, 
has  entirely  decayed,  with  the  exception  of  a  flew  small 
knobs  or  loose   masses   in   the   residual   clay.     The  chert  bed 
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still  exists  io  spots,  thoagh  it  has  a  greatly  dimioished  thioknesa 
and  forms  a  Far  less  promiaeut  feature  of  the  country  than  oa 
the  divide  betweeu  Sullivan  and  Cave  Oreeka.  lu  many  places, 
the  residual  ore-bearing  clay  is  exposed  on  the  surface,  giving 
rise  to  rounded  hills  with  red  clay  soils.  As  the  result  of  this, 
exposure,  the  manganese-bearing  clay  and  its  ore  have  often  been 
almost  entirely  eroded  away  and  remain  only  where  hollows  in 
the  Izard  limestone  have  saved  them.  But,  when  a  protecting 
cap  of  chert  exists,  the  ore  and  the  clay,  where  they  have  beea 
formed,  still  preserve  a  considerable  thickness. 

For  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  north  of  the  confluence 
of  Sullivan  Creek  and  Polk  Bayou,  the  Izard  limestone  on  the 
divide  has  been  completely  denuded  of  both  chert  and  ore-bear- 
ing clay,  and  exists  in  low  rocky  ledges,  becoming  higher  and 
higher  to  the. north,  until  the  ore-bearing  region  is  reached. 

The  John  B.  Skinner  tract. — This  part  of  Mr.  Skinner's, 
property  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  section  18,  the  northwest  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter,  on  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  Polk 
Bayon  and  Sullivan  Creek,  which  here  rises  almost  two  hundred 
feet  above  those  streams.     Manganese  ore  occurs  in  association 


O.    MmngancH-beirlag  cLbj. 

HoiiioDtil  and  nrtloal  xale:     1  inch=23  feet. 

with  a  red  clay  in  the  form  of  masses  from  one  to  aix  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  of  small  fragments  and  concretions  ("shot  ore"). 
Numerous  fragments  of  chert,  Izard  limestone,  and  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone also  occur  in  the  clay.  The  deposit,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying figure  16,  lies  in  the  hollows  in  the  surface  of  the 
Izard  limestone,   which  has  been  deeply  scored  with    irregular 
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holes  and  cavities  by  the  didaolving  actioo  of  surface  waters.  It 
is  to  the  existeDce  of  these  hollows  that  the  preservation  of  th& 
"ore  dirt"  is  due,  siace  the  covering  of  chert  has  been  entirely- 
removed  and  the  clay  and  ore  have  been  exposed  to  erosion^ 
which  has  carried  away  a  larger  part  of  them  aad  would  doubt- 
less  have  carried  oS  the  rest,  had  it  not  been  held  in  the  bole& 
in  the  limestone. 

The  dependence  of  the  preservatiou  of  the  ore  on  the  hol- 
lown   in    the   Izurd    limestone    is    shown  in   figure    17,  which 
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represents  a  section  tbrougb  this  property  across  the  divide 
between  Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan  Creek.  It  will  be  observed 
that  but  little  manganese-bearing  clay  exists  above  the  space 
comprised  in  the  hollows.  The  Izard  limeotooe  was  once  over- 
laiu  by  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  the  Boone  chert,  but  both  of 
these  formations  have  been  almost  entirely  removed.  All  that 
remains  of  the  chert  are  a  few  soaltered  fragments  on  the  Burfitce 
of  the  bill,  while  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  represented  by  louse 
masses  and  by  one  small  exposure  in  situ,  oapping  a  knob  of  tbe 
leard  limestone,  as  shown  in  both  figures  17  and  16,*  The  decay 
of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has  given  rise  to  the  ore-bearing  clay, 
which  has  sunk  down  into  the  hollows  formed  in  tbe  Izard 
limestone  after  the  uveriying  formation  had  been  decomposed. 

The  following  thirteen  analyses  represent  as  many  car-load 
shipments  of  ore  from  this  property.     The  Gr^t   four    were  an- 

*  Flgura  Itrepr«MDti>ii«riDlttie  aaniialtol  (be  dlrlde  ihown  [n  fi(nn  IT, 
It  GeologluP,  Vol.  i.,  iggD. 
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alyzed  and  ooDsumed  by  the  North  Chicago  Roiliag  Mill    Com- 
pany,  the  remainder  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company: 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Skinner  tract. 


No. 

Mangan- 
ese. 

Iron. 

Silica. 

Phonpho- 
ras. 

Moisture. 

I 

55.68 
58.66 
51.86 
42.77 
56.10 

2.00 
2.50 
7.80 
6.50 
2.61 

5.44 

0.172 
0.209 
0.141 
0.528 
0.075 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0.60 

6 

57.tl 

2.05 

5.38 

0.072 

0.80 

7 

57.41 

1.62 

6.00 

0.100 

1.00 

8 

55.70 

1.85 

6.71 

0.078 

0.80 

9 

56.75 

2.19 

5.49    . 

0.G68 

0.20 

10 

57.89 

1.55 

5.46 

0.074 

0.10 

11 

88.49 

8.80 

19.96 

0.115 

7.00 

12 

56.66 

1.68 

5.55 

0.066 

0.80 

13 

58.81 

1.88 

5.78 

0.064 

0.90 

Continuing  north  from  the  last  property,  the  same  character 
of  ore  is  seen  at  intervals  along  the  Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan 
Creek  divide.  It  is  generally  exposed  on  the  hilltops  or  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  fragments  of  chert.  Frequently  knobs  of 
Izard  limestone  protrude  through  the  clay  and  prove  the  presence 
of  that  rock  at  short  distances  beneath. 

The  Patterson  tract. — The  Patterson  tnct  is  in  14  N.,  6  W., 
section  7,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter;  and  the 
«outh  half  of  the  northeast  quarter.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  the 
Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan  Creek  divide  and  half  a  mile  northeast 
of  the  Skinner  tract.  The  ore  is  scattered  through  a  red  clay  soil 
and  is  of  the  hard,  massive,  steel-gray  variety,  with  small  cavities 
lined  or  filled  with  black  clay. 

Local  features, — Going  north  from  the  Patterson  tract  on 
the  Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan  Creek  divide,  a  region  is  reached 
in  which  not  only  the  whole  of  the  St.  Ciair  limestone,  but  also 
a  part  of  the  Izard  limestone  has  decayed.  A  part  of  the  chert 
bed  still   remains,  but  it  is  much  shattered  and  broken   on   ac- 
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tiooot  of  the  removal  of  the  underlying  litnestone,  and  now 
occurs  \n  isolated  areas^  capping  hills  or  long  narrow  ridges  of 
the  Izard  limestone,  while  in  the  hollows  the  still  lower  sac- 
-charoidal  sandstone  appears. 

Figure  2,  of  plate  XI.^  represents  a  section  in  an  east  and 
irest  direction  across  the  divide,  along  the  center  line  of  the 
most  southerly  tier  of  sections  in  township  15  N.,  and  shows  the 
-condition  of  the  rocks.  The  general  dip  of  the  rocks  is  a  gently 
iindulating  incline  to  the  southwest.  The  summit  of  the  divide 
reaches  about  350  feet  above  the  level  of  Polk  Bayou  and  is 
capped  with  loose  chert  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  rests 
on  the  decayed  surface  of  the  Izard  limestone.  Manganese  is 
found  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  cropping  out  at  the  base  of 
the  chert  and  on  the  surface  of  the  Izard  limestone.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  red  or  brown  clay  and  represents  the  residual  product 
of  a  stratum  of  St.  Clair  limestone,  which  once  occupied  a  posi- 
tion between  the  base  of  the  chert  an<l  the  top  of  the  Izard  lime- 
stone. The  Clark  and  Baxter  tract«,  and  the  Baxter  and  Mont- 
gomery  mines  described  below  are  just  south  of  the  hill  repre- 
sented in  the  center  of  the  divide,  the  last  two  being  on  its  im- 
mediate southern  slope. 

The  John  Clark  tract — The  John  Clark  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6 
W.,  section  5,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter; 
«nd  in  15  N.,  6  W.,  section  32,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter.  This  property  is  a  mile  and  a  half  northeast 
of  the  Patterson  tract  and  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  is 
about  the  same  as  at  that  place.  The  ore  is  scattered  on  the  top 
and  slopes  of  a  hill  west  of  Squire  Clark's  house,  in  loose  masses 
mixed  with  red  clay,  angular  chert  fragments,  and  rounded  peb- 
bles. The  decayed  surface  of  the  Izard  limestone  protrudes 
through  the  clay  in  many  places  on  the  slopes,  but  on  the  summit 
it  is  completely  covered  by  the  ore-bearing  deposit.  Several 
small  pits  have  been  dug,  but  the  depth  of  the  clay  has  never 
been  determined.  One  pit  is  said  to  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  clay.  Ninety 
tons  of  ore  have  been  mined  on  this  property  and  the  adjoining 
iorty  acres  to  the  southwest. 
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2he  R.  F.  Glarktraet.— The  R.  F.  Clark  tract  id  ia  14  N.^ 
6  W.,  section  6,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter^ 
and  adjoins  the  last  mentioned  tract  on  the  southwest.  Both  tracts 
form  parts  of  the  same  hill,  and  what  has  already  been  said  of 
the  John  Clark  property  applies  also  to  this. 

The  Baxter  trad. — The  Baxter  tract  is  in  16  N,,  6  W.,  sec- 
tion 31,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter;  and 
section  S2,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter.  It 
adjoins  the  John  Clark  tract  on  the  west  and  forms  part  of 
the  same  hill.  The  ore  occurs  in  the  same  manner  as  at  that 
place.  It  is  scattered  in  loose  masses  on  the  surface,  in  associa- 
tion with  a  red  clay,  fragments  of  angular  chert,  and  rounded 
pebbles.  What  has  already  been  said  of  the  John  Clark  tract  may 
be  applied  to  this.  The  depth  of  the  clay  on  top  of  the  hill  has 
not  been  tested,  but  the  deposit  will  probably  be  found  to  run 
down  into  holes  in  the  underlying  limestone. 

The  Baxter  mine. — The  Baxter  mine  is  in  15  N.,  6  W.,. 
section  32,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  and 
adjoins,  on  the  north,  the  Baxter  tract  just  mentioned.  It  is  on 
the  south  slope  of  a  hill  and  consists  of  a  large  pit  about  twenty 
feet  deep,  from  which  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ore  are 
said  to  have  been  taken.  The  hill  is  capped  with  chert  and  the 
opening  is  made  in  the  residual,  ore- bearing  clay  at  its  base* 
The  Izard  limestone  is  exposed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  clay 
is  of  a  red  or  dark  chocolate-brown  color,  and  contains  niasses  of 
ore  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  twenty-four  inches  or.  more  in 
diameter.  The  ore  is  sometimes  of  a  hard,  crystalline  variety^ 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  small  concretions  and  fragments,  (^'shot 
ore'')  and  occasionally  in  a  porous,  earthy,  brown  mass. 

The  propel ty  is  now  being  worked  by  John  B.  Skinner  and 
Company.  The  ore  is  carried  on  a  tramway  to  Sullivan  Creek,, 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  where  it  is  crushed  and  washed  in 
a  series  of  jigs.  (See  Methods  of  Mining  in  the  Batesville  Be- 
gion,  chapter  XI).  The  accompanyiog  drawing  from  a  photo- 
graph represents  the  Baxter  mine.  The  sides  of  the  pit  are 
composed  of  the  ore-bearing  clay,  with  loose  masses  of  St.  Clair 
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^nd  Izard  limestoDeSy  while  fragmeDts  and  slabs  of  chert  lie  on 
the  hillside. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  three 
•car-loads  of  ore  mined  on  this  property  by  Messrs.  Skinner  and 
Abbot.     The  ore  was  analyzed  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Baxter  mine. 

Manganese 65.60  47.70  46.77 

Iron, 8.78  4.77  4.67 

Silica 24.68  10.98  14.06 

Phosphorus 0.149  0.284  0.S42 

Water 9.80  9.20  8.20 

Ores  of  considerably  better  quality  than  these  are  reported 
to  be  mined  at  present  on  the  same  property  by  John  B.  Skinner 
and  Company. 

The  Montgomery  mine. — The  Montgomery  mine  is  in  16  N., 
€  W.,  section  32,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter. 
It  adjoins  the  Baxter  mine  on  the  east  and  resembles  it  in  most 
respects.  It  is  on  the  same  slope  of  the  same  hill  and  the 
two  pit«  are  directly  alongside  of  each  other.  The  clay  lies  on 
the  surface  of  the  Izard  limestone  and  the  ore  occurs  in  various 
forms,  either  as  musses  of  hard,  steel-gray  ore^  as  flut  concretions^ 
{*'  button  ore''),  or  as  small,  round,  concretions  and  fragments 
of  the  larger  masses  ('^  shot  ore",  *^  wash  dirt '').  The  ore  could 
be  easily  freed  from  the  adhering  clay  by  proper  washing 
machinery. 

There  are  considerable  quantities  of  loose  masses  of  St. 
Olair  and  Izard  limestone  on  this  property,  and  often  the  two 
rocks  are  represented  in  the  same  fragment,  such  pieces  having 
^doubtless  come  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  beds.  The 
fragments  of  St.  Clair  limestone  are  frequently  stained  green 
with  carbonate  of  copper  and  often  contain  nodules  of  the  same 
material,  enclosing  a  kernel  of  oxide  of  copper.  The  green 
carbonate  has  been  formed  by  the  chemical  alteration  of  the 
latter  material.  The  copper  minerals  are  not  \o  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  be  of  any  commercial  value. 

The  accompanying  drawing  from  a  photograph  represents 
the  opening  at  the  Montgomery  mine.     The  sides  of  the  pit  are 
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composed  of  the  ore-bearing  clay,  while  the  rock  in  the  fore-^ 
ground,  on  the  right-hand  side,  is  a  mass  of  Izard  limestobe- 
rounded  off  by  decay.  Some  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  still  ad- 
heres to  it  and  in  places  appears  to  have  overlain  it  on  an> 
uneven  surface.  So  little  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  left^ 
however,  that  sufficient  evidence  is  not  at  hand  to  draw  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  cause  of  the  inequality. 

The  J.  P,  Montgomery  and  J.  W.  McDowell  tract;  the  J.  P^ 
Montgomery  tract. — The  Montgomery  and  McDowell  tract  is  in 
16  N.,  6  W.,  section  31,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter ;  the  Montgomery  tract  is  in  section  31,  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter;  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter;  and  in  section  32,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter.  These  properties  adjoin  on  the  west  and 
north  the  forty  acres  on  which  the  Baxter  mine  is  situated,  and 
are  heavily  capped  with  chert.  The  Izard  limestone  forms  the- 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  hollows  the 
underlying  sandstone  crops  out.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  not 
seen  and  it  has  probably  entirely  decayed.  What  clay  and  ore 
it  may  have  contained  now  lie  between  the  chort  and  the  Izard 
limestone.  Numerous  small  pits  have  been  sunk,  some  of 
which  have  struck  ore. 

There  is  frequently  found  here  a  soft,  earthy,  but  compact 
ore  of  a  jet  black  color,  containing  many  joints,  the  faces  of 
which  are  deeply  striated  with  slickensides  and  have  a  brilliant^ 
black  gloss.  It  represents  a  hardened  clay*  deeply  stained  with 
manganese,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  plumbago.  It  is  es- 
pecially plentiful  in  15  N.,  6  W.,  section  31,  on  the  bluffs  of 
Polk  Bayou,  where  it  frequently  contains   angular  fragments  of 

*Ab  aaalysis  of  this  material  made  bj  the  chemist  of  the  Surrej  gaTe  the  folliwing  ^Q•olt•^. 

Manganese... 14.67 

Irea iO.84 

Silica 87.77 

Alumina  9.87 

Water- 12.82 

The  harder  ore  found  on  these  properties  is  of  much  better  quality  than  the  material 
repreaeated  in  the  aboye  analysis. 
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•hert,  which  have  t>eeD  blackened  throughout  their  mass  by  the 
impreguation  of  mauganese.  lo  section  31,  a  pit  is  said  to  have 
been  sunk  into  it  for  twenty-five  feet  without  reaching  the  bot- 
tom. It  frequently  contains  cHvities  lined  with  stalactites  of  harder 
manganese  ore  and  i^  capped  by  a  deposit  of  laminated, 
brown  hematite,  A  dark  steel-gray  manganese  ore  has  also  been 
found  in  this  area. 

A  decomposed  chert  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  occurs  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Montgomery  in  section  31.  This  contains 
particles  of  the  less  decayed  rock,  and  if  freed  from  these  it 
would  make  a  valuable  polishing  powder.  Masses  of  a  light, 
porous,  partly  decayed  chert  are  also  found  in  association  with 
this  material  and  could  be  used  for  whetstones. 

Besides  the  properties  already  mentioned,  Messrs.  McDowell 
and  Montgomery  own  several  other  tracts  of  land  in  sections  81 
and  82. 

I%e  William  R.  Montgomery  tract, — The  William  R.  Mont- 
gomery tract  is  in  15  N.,  6  W.,  section  32,  the  south  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter,  and  shows  manganese  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  at  other  localities  already  described  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

TTie  Morris   tract. — The   Morris   tract  is  in  15  N.,  6   W.,. 
section  33,  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter,  and  is  the  prop- 
erty of  Messrs.  J.  W.  McDowell  and  J.  P.  Montgomery.    Three 
pits   have  been  opened  on  it  and  several  hundred  tons  of  ore  are 
said  to  have  been  shipped.     The  ore  is  exposed  in  several  places. 

The  Bruce  tract — The  Bruce  tract  is  in  15  N.,  6  W.,  section 
28,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter;  section  29  the 
whole  of  the  southeast  quarter  with  the  exception  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  it ;  section  32,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter;  section  33,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter.  This  tract  is  largely  covered  with  rounded  pebbles  and 
angular  chert,  lying  on  low  hills  of  the  Izard  limestone  or  the 
underlying  sandstone.  The  Izard  limestone  becomes  thin  iu  this 
region  and  often  occurs  simply  as  small  outliers  on  the 
surface  of  the  sindstone.  Frequently,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
absent  when  it  is  only  hidden  under  the  gravelly  material    and 
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loose  chert.  The  St.  Clair  limestoDe  is  entirely  waotiog  and 
not  even  fragments  of  it  remain.  The  chert  bed  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  occasional  small  areas  of  loose,  angular  frag- 
ments are  all  that  remain  of  it.  The  ore  is  found  as  masses 
mixed  with  the  chert  and  rounded  pebbles,  or  as  a  cement  of  a 
breccia,  binding  together  fragments  of  the  loose  material,  both 
angular  and  rounded.  The  cracks  in  the  chert  are  much  stained 
with  manganese  and  often  the  whole  substance  of  the  rock  ia 
impregnated  with  it,  turning  it  a  black  color.  No  mining  has 
been  done  on  this  property-  and  the  depth  of  the  ore-bearing 
deposit  has  not  been  determined.  Similar  ores  are  found  on  the 
Totty  property  to  the  south  of  the  Bruce  lands,  and  in  the  region 
thence  east  to  Polk  Bayou. 

This  area  represents  the  northern  limit  of  the  manganese 
ores  in  the  region  between  Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan  Creek,  and 
the  ore  deposits  have  already  become  small  and  scattered.  To 
the  north,  the  country  is  mostly  underlain  by  the  sandstones  and 
magnesian  limestones  that  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
manganese  area.  Occasionally  outliers  of  Izard  limestone  cap 
small  hills,  but  they  rapidly  grow  fewer  and  soon  disappear 
altogether  to  the  north. 

POLK  BAYOU  BASIN. — Prairie  Oreek  region. 

GenercU  features. — ^The  waters  of  Prairie  Creek  rise  in  the 
chert  hills  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  town  of  Cushman  and 
flow  thence  southeast,  emptying  into  Polk  Bayou  less  than  two 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Sullivan  Creek.  The  region  to  the 
«outh  of  this  creek  is  a  heavily  chert-capped  area  and  represents 
the  belt  of  chert  barrens  that  borders  the  manganese  region  on  the 
south.  It  is  the  northwesterly  continuation  of  the  same  belt  that 
has  been  described  as  crosfling  Polk  Bayou  north  of  Batesville. 
In  the  latter  region,  the  bayou  has  cut  down  through  the  chert 
and  exposed  the  underlying  limestone.  In  the  same  way  th6 
limestones  crop  out  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  highland 
abutting  on  Prairie  Creek,  and  numerous  gullies,  emptying  into 
that  creek,  have  made  inroads  on  the  chert  and  have  exposed  the 
same  beds  for  short  distances  back  from  the  main  valley.     It  is 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  these  exposures  that  manganese  is  found. 
To  the  north  of  Prairie  Creek,  the  country  is  much  broken  and 
is  largely  composed  of  Izard  limestone  and  the  underlying  sand- 
-^ttone,  with  numerous  ridges  and  isolated  knobs  of  chert. 

As  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  some- 
times exposed  in  small  areas  both  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Prairie  Creek,  and  iu  many  places  where  it  does  not  appear,  it 
doubtless  exists  under  the  concealing  cap  of  chert;  but  the  bed, 
•as  a  whole,  has  been  considerably  decomposed,  and  on  this  fact 
depends  the  existence  of  the  deposits  of  manganese-bearing  clay. 

The  Shaw  tract. — The  Shaw  tract  is  in  14  N.,  7  W.,  section 
\\y  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  Manganese 
-occurs  on  thfs  property  in  a  red  clay  with  angular  and  rounded 
chert  fragments.  The  rounded  fragments  disappear  at  a  depth  of 
eight  to  twelve  feet.  The  ore  is  of  the  usual  steel-gray,  crystal- 
line variety.  Several  pits  have  been  sunk,  but  are  now  almost 
entirely  filled  up.  The  surface  is  heavily  covered  with  loose 
-ohertand  pebbles,  rendering  the  ore-bearing  clay  invisible,  ex- 
cept where  it  has  been  sunk  into. 

The  Brooks  mine. — The  Brooks  mine  is  in  14  N.,  7  W., 
section  10,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter;  and  in 
section  15,  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter.  It  is  almost 
all  heavily  capped  with  chert,  the  only  exposures  of  other  rocks 
being  at  the  northwestern  extremity,  where  the  Izard  lime- 
stone and  a  small  outcrop  of  St.  Clair  limestone  appear.  The 
property  consists  of  a  rolling,  hilly  area  and  marks  the  northern 
limit  of  the  chert  barrens  to  the  south.  Three  shafts,  thirty-five 
feet,  thirty-six  feet,  and  forty-five  feet  deep,  respectively,  have 
'been  sunk  on  the  property,  and  it  has  been  found  that  beneath  the 
-chert,  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  the  ore-bearing  clay  occurs  to  a 
-considerable  depth.  Several  drifts  have  also  been  made  in  the 
ore  deposit. 

Drift  No.  1  runs  into  the  side  of  a  hill  for  a   hundred   and 

'fifty  feet,   showing   a   stifi^,  red   clay  with  angular  chert  and  a 

little  manganese  ore.     Immediately  overlying  the  drift  are  ten 

^  fifteen  feet  of  chert,  capping  the  hill.     Drift  No.  2  runs  north, 

*ander  the  chert,  into   a  deposit  of  dark  chocolate-colored  clay, 
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contaioing  both  large  masses  of  ore  ("lamp  ore")  and  ianamerablfr 
small  particles  ("shot  ore").  The  mixture  of  "shot  ore"  witk 
its  assooiated  olay  is  said  to  contaio  thirty-four  per  eeot  of 
metallio  maDgaoese.  A  shaft  forly-five  feet  deep,  was  sant 
into  this  deposit  without  reaching  the  bottom.  Masses  of  gray 
and  chooolate-browD  St.  Clair  limestone  are  fonnd  in  almost  all 
the  sbalVs  and  drifts,  and  point  clearly  to  the  origin  of  the  ore 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone  bed. 


'    PlgUTB  19.    Siellon  Ikraagh  Ihl  Brooti  prDptTlg  tAmiiif  the  fBrmaHan  ^  lAc  luii^aiiH;-. 
tmrinttbty  Ay  Uuieeagi^llu  81,  Clatr  Umrilmt,  shI  IA«niiiiJKiv  nibtidimx  <tf  l^r  lAeri. 

A.  Boooe Chart. 

B.  M.ClRlr  limeiUiie. 
C    Inrd  1lm«aton«. 

D.    ManginwbaulDg  (Ist. 

HorlEODtolKftlKlliich— SWlHt,    Ttrllol  nalB:  I  Inch— lU  ImI. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  occurrence  of  the  ore  oa 
this  property.  The  uhafts  and  drifts  have  proved  the  dip  and 
thickness  of  the  chert  at  several  places  on  the  slopes  of  either 
hill,  while  in  the  intervening  space  the  thickness  and  dip  as  rep- 
resented in  the  figure  are  imaginary. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  figure  that  the  ore-bearing  clay  resti 
directly  on  the  irregularly  decayed  surface  of  the  Izard  limestone^ 
and  that  it  is  capped  by  the  chert.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
the  ore-hearing  clay  contains  numerous  loose  masses  of  both  the 
St.  Clair  and  Izard  limestones.  Originally  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone extended  continuously  across  the  ravine  represented  in  the 
figure  and  held  the  intermediate  position,  between  the  Izard 
limestone  below  and  the  chert  above,  that  is  now  held  by  the 
clay  with  the  ore  and  loose  rock.  The  only  difference  was 
that  it  and  tlie  overlying  and  underlying  rocks  were  horizontal 
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or  almost  so,  and  instead  of  there  being  a  ravine  in  the  center  of 
the  property,  the  two  hills  were  connected  on  one  continuous, 
level.  By  the  action  of  percolating  surface  waters,  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  has  decayed,  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  carried  o£F,. 
and  the  manganese  ore  and  clay,  which  were  once  scattered 
through  the  rock,  have  remained  in  the  form  of  the  ore-bearing^ 
clay  as  it  exists  at  present. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  that  loose  masses  of  St.  Clair^ 
limestone  still  exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  ore-bearing 
clay,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  hills  on  either- 
side  of  the  hollow,  isolated  areas  of  this  rock,  not  represented  in 
the  figure,  may  still  exist  in  situ  above  the  Izard  limestone.    The 
base  of  the  clay  bed,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  imaginary,  as 
none  of  the  shafts  have  reached   that  depth,  but  estimating  its. 
position  from  measurements  of  the  position  of  the  Izard  limestone 
in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  approximately  correct.     During  the- 
decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  the  overlying  chert  has  sunk 
down  in  the  hollows  formed  by  the  partial  removal  of  that  rock^ 
and  hence  the  ravine  now  seen  between  the  hills  on  either  side 
of  the  figure.     The  chert  exists  in  a  loose,  shattered  condition^ 
often  so  much  broken  that  \\,   forms  simply  a  mass  of  angular 
fragments ;  but  in  some  of  the  openings  on  the  slopes  of  the^ 
bills,  it  can  be  seen  dipping  in  towards  the  hollow,  in  a  manner 
directly  dependent  on  the  subsidence  it  has  undergone.     (See 
pages  193-196.)  A  part  of  the  chert  in  the  hollow  has  doubtless 
rolled  from  the  hillsides,  but  some,  at  least,  of  that  on  the  slopes, 
represents   the   remains   of  the  original  bed  approximately  in 
place,  changed   in   position  only  by  the   amount  of  subsidence 
it  has  undergone.     The  thickness  of  the  remaining  chert  varies 
from  ten  to  over  fifty  feet. 

The  dark  brown  clay  found  in  this  mine  has  been  success- 
fully used  in  St.  Louis  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  brownstone^ 
and   colored    bricks,  and   several   car-loads  have  been  shipped 
there  for  those  purposes. 

The    Wliitthorne  tract. — The  Whitthorne   tract  is  in  14  N., 
7  W.,  section  10,  the  southwest  quirtor  of  the  northwest  quarter;, 
and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter.     It  is  on  a 
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obert-CKpped  ridge  that  ruDS  off  rrom  the  chert  rcgiun  aboat 
'Cashman  and  forms  tbe  divide  between  two  small  forks  ol  Prairie 
Creek.  The  chert  becomes  thia  towards  the  eastern  end  of  this 
divide,  and  knobs  of  St,  Clair  limestone  or  areas  of  maDgaaese- 
beariog  clay  frequently  protrude  through  it.  The  Izard  limestone 
is  seen  below  in  the  beds  of  both  forks  of  the  creek.  There  is 
doubtless  a  oeosiderable  thickness  of  St.  Clair  limestone  here, 
and  the  existence  on  its  surface  of  numerous  basins  of  manganese- 
bearing  clay  pnivee  that,  in  some  places  at  least,  it  is  highly 
impregnated  with  the  materials  required  to  form  such  depobits. 

8Z. 


Flgurt  10.     SgelwB  Ihnmgk  a  pit  in 
wmgmiuM-ttaHnff  da^  If  IJU  itea^  *f  ttu  St.  Clair  Umulant,  otU  tlu  rttuUing  niiUtaet  «r  On 
chert « Iht  tlopt  0/  U<  hill. 

A.  BiloDfl  obort. 

B.  St.  Clili  llmialos*. 

C.  HugUMa-bamriDg  olmr. 

HoitwDUl  Uld  Ttttlod  Hkle  :  1  Inch— 10  (Ml. 

The  accompanying  figure  is  a  section  through  a  pit  on 
the  Whitthorne  property.  It  is  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
ridge  and  shows  not  only  the  leaohiag  of  the  limestone  and 
formation  of  the  clay  as  a  residual  product,  but  also  the  stopiog 
of  the  chert  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  as  the  result  of  the  removal 
of  tbe  underlying  limestone,  as  explained  in  chapter  VIII.  The 
.jagged  edge  of  the  limestone,  on  the  right,  represents  the  partly 
decayed  surface  of  that  rock.  Tbe  clay  is  red  and  chooolate- 
brown  in  color,  and  contains  the  usual  hard,  crystalline  ore  in 
variable  quantities.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  the  ore-bearing 
clay  alHo  overlies  the  limestone  to  the  right,  and  in  this  spot 
the  chert  bed  has  been  entirely  removed,  and  the  clay  is  exposed 
in  a  hi'>llow  on  the  decayed  surface  of  the  limestone. 

Similar  deposits  are  seen  elsewhere  on  the  property,  but 
-only  very  little  work  has  been  done.  The  St.  Clair  limestone 
in  some  places  crops  out  as  a  dark  chocolate-brown  rock,  highly 
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iropregDated  with  mangaDese^  and  elsewhere,  perhaps  only  a  few 
yards  off,  it  is  of  a  light  gray  color  and  oontains  but  little  of 
that  material.  This  is  a  noticeable  instance  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  manganese  in  the  limestone,  and  serves  to  explain 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  masses  of  the  pnre  rock  in  bedK  of 
highly  manganiferous  clay,     (See  pages  187-188). 

The  Blair  tract. — The  Blair  tract  is  in  14  N.,  7  W.,  section 
9,  the  southeast  quarter.  It  comprises  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
acres  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  forks  of  Prairie  Creek,  and 
th tee-quarters  of  a  mile  southeast  of  Cushman.  The  ore  occurs 
in  association  with  red  clay,  overlying  the  decayed  slopes  of  the 
Izard  limestone.  A  knob  of  chert  caps  the  hill  and  fragments 
of  it  have  rolled  down  and  mixed  with  the  clay.  Thirteen  tons 
of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  shipped,  but  very  little  work  has. 
been  done. 

Other  localities  on  Prairie  Creek. — Besides  the  properties 
already  mentioned,  there  are  many  others  in  the  Prairie  Creek 
region  which  show  manganese  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
described ;  but  little  or  no  work  has  yet  been  done  on  them. 

POLK  RAYOU  RABIN — Northwest  part. 

OenercU  features. — Continuing  up  the  west  slope  of  the  Polk 
Bayou  basin,  north  of  Prairie  Creek,  the  country  becomes, 
broken  into  small  chert-capped  hills,  with  Izard  limestone 
below  and  the  underlying  sandstone  in  the  creek  beds.  The 
chert  in  this  region  becomes  thin  and,  in  places,  is  only  repre- 
sented by  loose  fragments  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Ore-bearing 
clay  is  frequently  found  on  the  hills  and  is  generally  mixed  at 
its  surface  with  the  remains  of  the  chert  bed,  or  capped  by  a 
heavier  bed  of  chert  free  from  ore.  Sometimes  the  clay  has  been 
washed  down  over  the  slopes  and  has  collected  in  the  hollows  in 
the  decayed  surface  of  the  limestone.  The  St.  Clair  limestone 
has  been  entirely  decomposed  and  even  fragments  of  it  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  residual  clay. 

The  Pritchett  tract. — The  Pritchett  tract  is  in  15  N.,  T  W., 
section  36,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter;  and 
section  35,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter.  Man- 
ganese ore,  associated  with  red  clay,  has  been  found  on  this  prop^ 
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^rty  overlying  hills  of  Izard  limestone.  Frequently  bodies 
of  chert  form  prominent  knobs  on  the  hills^and  fragments  of  it 
overlie  the  surface  of  the  ore-bearing  clay  on  the  slopes.  Under- 
neath this  loose  material,  at  a  depth  of  from  two  to  ten  feet,  ore 
has  been  found  in  masses  from  one  to  twelve  inches  or  more  in 
diameter.  It  is  of  the  usual  hard,  black  variety  and  is  generally 
crystalline.  Sometimes  it  occurs  as  a  cement  binding  together 
fragments  of  chert.  Several  small  prospect  pita  which  have  been 
sunk  show  manganese  in  greater  or  less  quantities. 

The  L  N.  Reed  tract. — The  I.  N.  Reed  tract  is  in  15  N., 
7  W.,  section  36^  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter, 
^nd  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southeast  of  the  Pritchett  tract.  The 
hill  on  which  it  is  situated  is  heavily  capped  with  chert,  but  to 
the  north  it  slopes  oS  gently  to  a  hollow  that  separates  it  from 
the  last  named  place.  The  ore-bearing  clay  is  exposed  on  this 
^lope  and  overlies  the  Izard  limestone.  From  here  the  deposit 
runs  south  under  the  chert  that  caps. the  hill.  The  ore  is  of  a 
massive^  black  variety,  and  is  associated  with  red  and  brown  clay 
and  angular  fragments  of  chert.  Several  openings  have  been 
made,  and  two  hundred  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  mined* 

Other  localities  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Polk  Bayou  6a«tn.- 
Deposits  similar  to  those  described  occur  in  several  other  places  in 
15  N.,  7  W.,  section  36,  the  southeast  and  the  southwest  quarters, 
but  very  little  work  has  been  done  on  them.  Going  north  from 
here,  the  manganese  rapidly  becomes  less  plentiful,  until  it  dis- 
appears altogether  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township.  The 
St.  Clair  limestone  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  the  Izard  lime- 
stone and  the  chert  also  become  much  less  marked  features  of 
the  country,  finally  occurring  ouly  as  scattered  outliers  in  the 
sandstone  region  of  the  upper  Polk  Bayou  basin. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  B ATE8VILLE  REGION  OF  ARKANSAS— Continued. 

LAFPEETY  CREEK  BASIN. — General  features. 

The  Laffertj  Creek  basia  comprises  the  drainage  area  of 
the  various  forks  of  Lafferty  Creek.  The  name  is  ased  here  to 
include  the  western  part  of  the  Batesville  manganese  region,  as 
distinguished  from  the  eastern  part,  or  the  Polk  Bayou  basin. 

The  main  Lafferty  Creek  is  formed  of  two  forks  known  as 
West  Lafferty  and  East  Laflferty  Creeks.  West  Lafferty  rises 
in  the  southeast  part  of  Izard  county  and  flows  south  ;  East  Laf- 
.ferty  rises  south  of  Barren  Fork^  in  the  same  county,  and  flows 
southwest.  They  run  together  in  the  northwest  part  of  Inde- 
pendence county,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  main 
tsreek,  and  flow  thence  into  the  White  River  at  a  point  one  mile 
i>elow  the  line  between  Izard  and  Independence  counties.  Three 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  creeks,  East  Lafferty  re- 
t^eives  the  waters  of  what  is  known  as  Middle  Lafferty  Creek, 
which  rises  about  two  miles  northwest  of  Barren  Fork.  Num- 
erous other  tcibutaries  run  into  each  of  the  forks  of  Lafferty 
Oreek,  and  among  them  are  the  Turner  Creek  and  Blowing 
•Cave  Creek  forks  of  Eist  Lafferty,  and  many  small  branches  of 
West  Lafferty. 

Ascending  Lafferty  Creek  from  its  mouth,  an  almost  exclus* 
ively  chert  area  is  passed  through  until  the  confluence  of  the 
east  and  west  forks  is  reached.  The  rocks  rise  up  in  steep  and 
-often  perpendicular  bluffs,  sometimes  reaching  over  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  creek  and  forming  a  rugged  canyon,  swept  period-- 
ically  by  the  freshets  common  to  this  stream.  The  region 
represents  the  chert  barrens  that  bound  the   manganese  area  on 
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the  south,  aod  is  the  northwesterly  extension  of  the  same  belt 
already  described  as  crossing  the  lower  part  ot  the  Polk  Bayou 
basin  and  lying  south  of  Prairie  Creek.     From  LaSerty  Creek  it 
passes  north  westerly,  crossing  the  White  River  above  and  below 
the  mouth  of  that  stream  and  bearing  off  into  Stone  county. 

Near  the  confluence  of  East  and  West  Lafferty,the  St.  Clair 
limestone  rises  from  beneath  the  chert  and  is   exposed  in    high 
ledges  on  both  creeks.     Fragments  of  ore  sometimes  occur  on 
the  hillsides,  but  the  protecting  cap  of  chert  on  the  tops  of  the- 
hills  is  thick,  and  the  limestone  has  as  yet  been  almost  entirely 
uninfluenced   by   the   disintefi^rating  action  of   surface   waters^ 
so  that  there  are  no  large  accumulations  of  clay  and  ore.     To  the- 
north  and  northeast,  however,  the  chert  is  thinner,  more  of  the 
limestone  has  been  decomposed,  and  consequently  there  are  larger 
beds  of  the  ore-bearing  clay.     Farther  up   the   valleys  of  both 
East  and  West  Lafferty,  the  limestone  has  decayed  still  more  an(^ 
the  consequent  accumulations  of  ore-bearing  clay  are  thicker.  The 
chert  also  has  been  affected  and  has  become  thinner,  but  it  pre- 
serves sufficient  thickness  to  protect  the  underlying  clay  deposit 
from  being  washed  away.     Finally,  as  the  head  waters  of  the 
creek  are  approached,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has  been  entirely^ 
decomposed,  and  in  its  place  there  are  large  deposits  of  residual 
clay  and  the  associated  manganese  ore.     Here,  however,  another 
factor  enters  into  the  case :  the  ore  occurs  on  isolated  hills  audi 
ridges,  and  the  chert  bed    has  become  thin,  being    often  rep- 
resented only  by  loose   fragments   scattered   over  tde  surface 
of  the  red  clay.     This  has  exposed  the  ore  bed  to  the  action   of 
the  weather,  which  has  often  carried  off  a  large  part  of  it.     Hence 
one  oi  the  reasons  why,  in  many  places  where  the  chert  has  been 
removed,  there  is  but  little  ore-bearing  clay,  though  the  under- 
lying limestone  may  have  entirely  decayed.*     Sometimes,  how- 
ever, even  where  no  chert  is  left,  considerable  quantities  of  clay 
have  been  saved  in  the  hollows  of  the  Izard   limestone.     Still 
farther  up  the  basins  of  East  and  West  Lafierty  Creeks  these 
isolated  manganese  areas  grow  fewer  and  fewer,  and  finally  dis- 


<»An  ither  reaaon  is  thatia  many  places  the  original  limestone  did  not  contain  the  nia-> 
terials  to  form  an  ore-bemring  bed.    See  pages  188-189. 
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appear   altogether   in  the  sandy  region  of  southeastern   Izard 
county. 

The  accompanying  plate  XIV.  represents  a  general  vievBi 
looking  westward  over  the  Lafierty  Creek  basin  from  the  sumr 
mit  of  the  high  hill  immediately  north  by  east  from  Cushman.. 
The  view  represents  the  characteristic  topography  of  the  region^ 
and  shows  the  undulating  ridges  and  hills  on  which  the  man- 
ganese deposits  occur.  The  high  area  in  the  extreme  back* 
ground  is  comprised  in  the  Boston  Mountains^  to  the  west  of  the 
Lafierty  Creek  basin. 

Figure  3,  of  plate  Xr.^  represents  a  profile  section  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  Lafierty  Creek  basin,  extending  from  Cushman 
in  a  westerly  direction  through  the  Tosh  Hill  and  the  George 
Hill  to  Peuter*s  Blufi,  and  across  the  White  River  into  Stone 
county.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  part  of  the  basin,  the  St. 
Clair  limestone  preserves  the  larger  part  of  its  original  thickness, 
and  therefore  the  beds  of  ore  bearing  clay,  which  are  the  results 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone,  are  scattered.  In  some 
places  on  the  divide  between  East  and  West  Lafierty  Creeks, 
however,  a  considerable  amount  of  decay  has  gone  on,  and  the 
broken  chert  covers  the  beds  of  ore-bearing  clay  that  lie  on  the 
partly  decomposed  surface  of  the  limestone.  This  accounts  for 
the  irregular  contact  line  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  the  chert,. 
as  shown  in  the  section.  The  chert  once  overlay  the  limestone  in 
a  regularly  stratified  position,  but  the  decay  and  partial  removal 
of  the  latter  rock,  has  undermined  the  chert  and  has  allowed  it 
to  sink  down  and  fill  the  hollows  thus  formed;  hence  the  in- 
equalities  now  seen  at  the  contact  of  the  two  formations. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  both  the  St.  Clair  and  Izard 
limestones,  when  not  decayed,  are  thicker  in  the  western  part  of 
the  section  than  in  the  eastern  part,  and  both  may  be  said  to 
reach  in  Penter's  Bluff  the  maximum  development  that  has  been  , 
observed  in  the  region.     (Seepages  125  and  172.) 

LAPFERTY  CREEK  BASIN. — Eost  LaffcHy  Greek  region. 

The  A,  G.  Pitman  tract.: — The   A.  G.  Pitman  tract  is  in  14* 
N.,  8  W.,  section  14,  the  north  half  of  the  northeast  quarter,^ 

17  Geological;  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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just  above  the  confluence  of  East  and  West  Lafferty  Creeks, 
The  St.  Clair  limestone  has  suffered  but  little  decomposition  here^ 
and  only  a  few  scattered  areas  of  red  clay  and  mauganese  ore 
occur  on  its  decayed  surface.  The  ore  is  often  in  the  form  of 
small,  flat,  black  concretions,  known  as ''button  ore."  No  work 
has  been  done  and  the  ore  is  only  seen  on  the  surface. 

Local  features, — Northeast  of  the  last  tract,  up  the  east  side 
of  East  Lafferty  Creek,  the  St,  Clair  limestone  is  exposed 
almost  continuously  to  the  mouth  of  Blowing  Cave  Creek^ 
^nmetimes  it  is  cut  by  deep  hollows,  that  head  in  the  chert 
ai^u  to  the  east  and  empty  their  waters  into  the  main  creek 
below.  The  country  is  heavily  capped  with  chert  and  but  little 
mining  has  been  done.  The  limestone  shows  signs  of  consider- 
able decomposition,  however,  and,  by  intelligent  prospecting 
manganese  might  be  found  in  various  places. 

The  Tosh  Bill.— The  Tosh  Hill  is  in  14  N.,  8  W.,  section 
12.  It  is  near  the  confluence  of  East  Lafferty  and  Blowing 
Cave  Creeks,  and  rises  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  those 
streams.  Small  areas  of  manganese-bearing  clay  occur  at  this 
locality,  but  the  St.  Clair  limestone  retains  almost  its  whole 
thickness,  and  coni-equently  the  deposits  are  limited  in  extent. 
On  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  however,  the  rocks  have  undergone 
some  decomposition,  and  several  small  prospect  openings  have 
shown  the  presence  of  ore  under  the  loose  chert  that  covers  the 
hillsides. 

LAFFERTY  CREEK  BASIN. — Blowing  Cave  Creek  region. 

General  features. — Blowing  Cave  Creek  rises  in  Blowing 
Cave,  a  mile  west  of  Cushman,  and  flows  west  into  East  Lafferty 
Creek.  A  little  over  a  mile  from  its  source,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  Phelps  Spring  Branch,  which  rises  a  mile  northeast 
of  Blowing  Cave.  Both  creeks  head  in  the  limestone  on  the 
slopes  of  the  rugged  chert  region  that  surrounds  Cushman,  while 
below  their  head  waters,  on  the  southern  side  of  their  drainage 
basin,  the  St.  Clair  and  Izard  limestones  are  exposed  in  steep 
bluffs,  underlain  by  the  saccharoidal  sandstone  and  capped  by  a 
variable  amount  of  chert.     In   some  places  the  chert   bed   has 
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been  entirely  removed  and  the  St.  Ciair  limestone  is  exposed  on 
the  surface,  while  in  other  places,  though  much  shattered  and 
broken,  it  still  retains  a  considerable  thickness.  The  general 
character  of  this  region  is  shown  in  the  section  in  figure  3,  of  plate 
XI.  The  part  of  the  section  from  Cnshman  to  the  Tosh  Hill 
passes  along  the  summits  or  upper  slopes  of  the  hills  immediately 
south  of  Blowing  Cave  Creek. 

The  H.  Hightower  tract, — The  H.  High  tower  tract  is  in  14 
N.,  7  W.,  section  18,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter,  over  a  mile  south  of  east  from  the  western  slope  of 
the  Tosh  Hill,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  same  chert-covered 
highland  of  which  the  Tosh  Hill  formsa  part.  Here  the  chert  has 
i^een  removed  from  a  small  area  and  the  manganese- bearing 
<5lay  has  been  exposed  on  the  surface.  The  ore  is  of  a  soft,  black 
variety  and  is  associated  with  a  red  clay  containing  loose  chert 
fragments  in  its  upper  part.  Numerous  large  masses  of  St.  Clair 
limestone  are  found  in  the  clay,  and,  though  that  rock  is  not  seen 
in  place,  it  doubtless  underlies  the  clay  in  considerable  thickness; 
while  the  ore  deposit  represents  the  residue  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  its  surface.  A  tew  small  prospect  pits  have  been  dug 
on  this  tract,  but  the  depth  of  the  deposit  has  not  been  tested. 

The  Meeker  tract. — The  Meeker  tract  is  in  14  N.,  7  W., 
section  8,  the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter;  the  east  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter;  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  hollow  in  which  Blowing 
Cave  is  situated,  and  in  places  is  heavily  capped  with  chert, 
while  loose  fragments  of  the  same  rock  cover  the  slopes.  Several 
small  pits  have  been  sunk  through  this  loose  material  at  the  base 
of  the  main  chert  bed,  and  prove  the  presence  of  manganese 
ore.  It  is  associated  with  red  clay  and  lies  in  holes  and  basins 
on  the  slope  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  The  clay  bed,  where 
seen,  varies  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  but  it  is  probably 
thicker  in  some  places. 

At  this  locality  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  in  its  initial  stage 
of  decomposition.  A  larger  part  of  the  bed  still  remains,  and 
therefore  the  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  somewhat  scattered ;  but  the  surface  of  the  rock  has  already 
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been  considerably  affected,  and  the  clay  and  ore  may  be  expected^ 
in  -many  places,  to  fill  hollows  of  considerable  depth  in  the  rock.. 

LAFFEBTT  CREEK  B.\siN. —  Turner  Creek  region, 

OenercU  feature8. — In  the  Turner  Creek  basin,  which  lie» 
north  of  th^  Blowing  Cave  Creek  drainage,  the  country  has. 
undergone  a  great  change:  the  St.  Clair  limestone  no  longer 
exists  in  the  high  ledges  seen  in  the  latter  area,  but  has  beeD> 
mostly  leached  away,  and  large  deposits  of  manganese-bearing 
clay  have  collected  under  a  heavy  capping  of  chert. 

Turner  Creek  rises  in  the  chert-capped  hills  two  miles  north- 
east of  Cushman  and  flows  west  into  Lafferty  Creek.  The  St.. 
Clair  limestone  is  occasionally  exposed  in  small  outcrops  near  its 
head  waters,  and  much  larger  bodies  are  doubtless  concealed  under 
the  chert  that  covers  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the  hills ;  but  the  rock 
has  undergone  a  large  amount  of  d^cay,  and,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  creek  it  has  been  entirely  decomposed.  The  region  representa 
the  northern  limit,  in  the  East  LiSerty  basin,  of  the  St.  Ciair 
limestone,  though  formerly  this  rock  extended  farther  to  the 
north,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence  in  that  direction  of  the  ore- 
bearing  clay. 

Many  of  the  best  known  properties  in  the  Batesville  mangan- 
ese region  are  situated  in  the  Turner  Creek  drainage.  Among 
them  are  the  Southern  mine,  the  Turner  mine,  the  Wi^en  mine^ 
the  Lapham  mine,  the  Polk  Southerd  tract,  and  numerous  other 
properties. 

The  Southeim  mine;  the  ore  deposit. — The  Southern  mine  is  in 
14  N.,  7  W.,  section  4,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter,  and  belongs  to  the  Keystone  Manganese  and  Iron 
Company.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Cushman^ 
on  the  summit  of  the  chert-covered  divide  between  the  Polk 
Bayou  and  Lafferty  Creek  basins.  The  property  consists  of  a 
hill  rising  over  five  hundred  feet  above  the  White  River  at 
Batesville,  and  comprises  a  part  of  the  northern  limit  of  the 
chert  region,  which,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  extends  contin- 
uously from  two  miles  north  of  Bitesville  to  the  head  waters  of 
Turner  Creek.  The  chert  still  exists  to  the  north  of  this  belr^ 
but  it  is  in  isolated  hills  and  ridges. 
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The  Southern  mine  was  first  worked  by  E.  H.  Woodward 
;and  Company,  between  1881  and  1885,  during  which  time  2,500 
to  3,000  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  mined.  In  October, 
1885,  the  Keystone  I^anganese  and  Iron  Company  began  work 
-on  it,  and  from  that  time  until  December  31,  1890,  they  pro- 
<lnced  14,489  tons  of  ore,  making  a  total  output,  since  the  tirst 
opening  of  the  mine,  of  from  16,989  to  17,489  ton^.  This  pro- 
eduction  probably  represents  over  half  the  total  output  of  the 
«tate. 

The  Southern  Hill,  on  which  the  mine  is  situated,  iscstpped 
on  its  summit  by  a  bed  of  chert  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  in  thickness,  and  below  this  is  the  ore-bearing  clay.  The 
€t.  Ciair  limestone,  which  once  occupied  the  position  of  the  clay, 
has  mostly  decayed,  and  is  now  found  in  loose  masf«es,  known 
«s  "gray  rock,^^  in  the  clay.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
^reas  of  it  still  exist  in  situ  at  the  base  of  the  clay  and 
above  the  Izard  limestone.  The  chert  is  greatly  disturbed 
and  dips  at  various  angles)  from  almost  horizontal  to  almost 
vertical,  and  is  much  faulted,  jointed,  and  shattered  throughout. 
The  loose  fragments  of  it  are  frequently  much  stained  with 
manganese  on  the  outside,  and  numerous  thin,  black,  films 
penetrate  the  cracks  of  the  whole  bed.  The  disturbance  of  the 
chert  has  not  been  caused  by  an  upheaval,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  by  a  directly  opposite  action,  that  is,  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  bed  as  a  result  of  the  decay  and  partial 
removal  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  that  once  underlay  it,  as 
explained  in  chapter  VIII.  The  existence  of  manganese-bearing 
day  is  directly  dependent  on  this  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone, and  therefore  the  breaking  up  of  the  chert  bed  is  a  proof 
of  the  presence  of  the  ore  and  clay,  supposing,  of  course,  that 
the  original  rock  contained  the  materials  for  such  a  deposit; 
These  facts  have  been  fully  discussed  in  chapter  VIII.,  and  do 
not  need  further  mention  here. 

The  ore  found  on  this  property  occurs  in  loose  masses 
varying  greatly  in  size,  from  the  small  variety  known  as  "wash 
•dirt"  to  large  mastjes  weighing  several  tons.  It  is  of  a  black 
-color,  has  a   bright    lustie«  inside,  and  is  generally  of  a  crystal- 
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line  structure.  It  often  contains  transparent,  rhombohedral 
crystals  of  calcite,  or  encloses  cavities  coated  or  partly  filled  with 
red  or  yellow  clay.  The  cavities  probably  represent  spaces, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  calcite,  which  has  since  decomposed 
and  left  the  clay  as  a  residue. 

The  quality  of  the  ore,  as  determined  by  car-load  shipments^ 
varies  within  certain  limits :  the  percentage  of  manganese  ranges, 
from  45  per  cent  to  over  56  per  cent;  the  iron  from  1  per  cent  to  8- 
per  cent;  the  silica  f^om  2  per  cent  to  6  per  cent;  the  phosphorus 
from  0.16  per  cent  to  over  0.20  per  cent;  moisture  from  2  per 
cent  to  7  per  cent.  Large  quantities  of  ore  are  at  present 
being  shipped  which  contain  less  than  0.2  per  cent  of  phov^phorus^ 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  ore 
from  this  property.  The  first  five  analyses  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Keystone  Manganese  and  Iron  Company  and 
were  accepted  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  the  purchasers  of 
the  ore.  The  sixth  analysis  was  made  by  Carnegie  Brothers- 
and  Company,  Pennsylvania. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Southern  mine. 


No. 


Manffan- 
eae. 


Iron. 


Silica. 


Phospho- 
rus. 


Moisture. 


1 

63.12 

2.30 

2.76 

0.166 

2 

61.82 

8.40 

2.60 

0.198 

3 

60.75 

4,27 

8.62 

0.184 

4 

4f.73 

2.16 

8.10 

0.166 

fi 

61.77 

2.88 

8.18 

0.128 

6 

49.60 

3.84 

4.79 

0.184 

4.40 
6.10 
6.40 
7.28 
1.68 
3.88 


Judging  from  the  surface  indications  on  the  Bouthern' 
Hill,  it  would  be  expected  that  not  only  ha^l  the  St.  Claip 
limestone  been  largely  decomposed,  but  also  thai  a  considerable 
thickness  of  clay  existed  under  the  chert,  anl  contained  ore  in 
bodies  of  greater  or  less  size.  Such  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
case  by  a  large  number  of  shafts,  varying  in  depth  from  twenty 
to  eighty-five  feet,  which  have  been  sunk  in  different  places  on 
the  hill.     Many  of  the  shafts  have  met  loo^e  masses  of  St.  Clair- 
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limestone  in  the  clay,  and  some  have  stopped  on  large  bodies  of 
the  same  rock.  In  the  latter  case  the  rock  may  either  represent 
loose  masses  or  else  peaks  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  rising  up 
from  an  undecom posed  area  of  that  formation  below;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  shafts  have  yet  reached  the  maximum 
depth  of  the  clay,     (Ses  pages  202-203.) 

The  Izard  limestone,  which  belongs  in  a  position  immedi- 
ately below  the  St.  Clair  limestone^  is  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 
and  from  measurements  made  it  is  probable  that  in  some  places 
this  rock,  and  in  others  a  remnant  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  will 
be  found  to  form  the  floor  on  which  the  clay  lies  at  a  depth  of 
about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  highest  part  of  the  hill.  The  clay 
may  even  be  found  to  run  down  into  holes  and  basins  in  the 
limestone,  and  thus  acquire  a  greater  local  thickness.  The 
chert  comprises  the  upper  twenty  to  over  sixty  feet  of  this 
depth,  leaving  a  probable  thickness  for  the  clay  of  from  twenty  to 
eighty  feet.  The  latter  thickness  is  exceptional,  and  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  from  which  the  ore-bearing  clay 
was  derived,  was  heavily  charged  with  materials  to  form  such 
a  deposit. 

The  accompanying  drawing  from  a  photograph  shows 
a  large  open  cut  in  the  western  side  of  the  Southern HilU 
The  photograph  was  taken  from  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  pit 
and  represents  a  view  looking  across  a  ravine.  The  banks- 
occupying  the  central  part  of  the  drawing,  where  the  men 
are  standing,  are  composed  of  the  clay  taken  out  of  the  pit 
in  the  background  and  dumped  on  the  hillside.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  opening,  occupying  the  extreme  background  of 
the  figure,  are  composed  of  chert,  and  show  the  broken 
condition  of  that  formation.  Below  the  chert  is  the 
ore-bearing  clay,  from  which  the  dump  in  the  center  of  the 
drawing  was  taken. 

The  clay  that  contains  the  ore  at  the  Southern  mine  is 
a  stiff,  red,  brown,  or  almost  black  material,  frequently  con- 
taining many  joints.  The  joints  are  due  to  the  gradual 
sinking  of  the  clay  bed  as  it  was  formed  from  the  limestone, 
and  their  faces  are   deeply  grooved  by  slickensides,  caused 
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by  the  movement  of  one  part  of  the  clay  against  the  other. 
The  upper  part  of  the  clay  contains  fragments  of 
chert,  and  the  main  chert  bed  itself  often  protrudes  into  it  in 
angular  "reefs.'^  The  clay  bed  is  of  a  bright  red  color  in 
its  upper  part,  but  below,  it  contains  darker  layers  known  as 
•**black  joint."  The  ore,  so  far,  has  been  mined  only  in  the 
iipper  clay,  and,  until  lately,  no  work  had  been  done  in  the 
^*black  joint."  The  color  of  this  dark  bed  is  due  to  mangan- 
ese, and  it  is  not  impossible  that  further  exploration  may  prove 
the  existence  in  it  of  workable  bodies  of  ore.  The  differ- 
•ence  in  the  colors  of  the  clay  is  entirely  due  to  the  difference 
in  character  of  the  insoluble  material  in  the  original  limestone; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ore  should  not  be  found 
in  the  dark  colored  clay,  though  a  practical  test  will 
be  needed  to  demonstrate  its  presence  or  absence  in  work- 
able quantities. 

The  manganese  occurs  in  the  clay  in  the  form  of  pock- 
ets, varying  greatly  in  the  amount  of  ore  they  contain.  In 
some  places  only  a  few  tona  are  found,  while  from  others 
five  hundred  tons  or  more  have  been  taken.  The  pockets 
usually  lie  in  the  clay  almost  immediately  under  the  chert ; 
and  this  fact  would  suggest  that  the  ore  on  this  property 
originally  occurred  near  the  top  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone. 

The  ore  is  often  found,  as  it  is  expressed,  ^'bearing  off* 
from  the  steeply  dipping  chert."  This  can  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner:  the  base  of  the  chert  penetrates  the 
upper  part  of  the  clay  bed  in  a  very  irregalar  manner,  now 
running  down  into  it  for  many  feet,  now  receding,  and  often 
piercing  a  pocket  of  ore.  In  the  process  of  mining  such  a 
pocket,  the  ore  of  course  ends  abruptly  where  the  chert  cuts 
through  it,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  chert  "reef,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  pocket  may  be  found,  unless  indeed  the 
chert  penetrates  the  clay  at  the  end  of  the  pocket,  leaving  all 
of  the  ore  on  one  side. 

In  sinking  shafts  through  the  chert  on  this  property, 
there  is  frequently  found,  just  before  the  ore-bearing  clay  is 
reached,  a  yellow  or  brown  siliceous    material    of  a  dry. 
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earthy  appearance  and  from  saix  iocbes  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  locally  known  as  '^ochre.''    This  is  considered  a 

4 

good  indication  -that  the  ore-bearing  clay  is  near,  for  the 
*'ochre"  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  chert,  and  clay  containing 
a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  ore  occurs  almost  immediately 
under  the  chert. 

Immediately  below  the  ore  at  the  Southern  mine,  the 
Bhafts  frequently  come  on  to  a  deposit  of  sand  or  sandy  clay, 
ranging  in  thickness  from  four  to  twenty  feet,  and  averaging 
probably  eight  feet.  These  deposits  are  called  ''sand  bars,'' 
and  vary  from  a  loose,  soft  bed  to  a  more  compact  and  mas- 
sive material.  They  probably  represent  the  partly  disinte- 
grated remains  of  one  of  the  sandstone  beds  existing  in  the 
St.  Clair  limestone  beforeit  was  decomposed  and  red  need,  to 
residual  clay  (see  pages  169  -  170).  It  is  generally  found 
that,  in  sinking  through  the  sandy  stratum,  a  body  of  St« 
€!lair  limestone  is  struck,  and  therefore  the  shafts  usually 
«top  when  the  sandy  deposits  are  met.  Between  the  lime- 
stone and  the  sand,  there  is  very  often  a  layer  of  dark  brown 
or  black  clay,  of  the  same  character  as  the  ^'black  joint' 
described  above,  and  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet  in  thickness.  It  represents  the  decomposition  product 
of  the  surface  of  the  mass  of  limestone,  and  has  originated 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  clay  in  the  ore-bearing 
•deposit. 

The  mode  of  derivation  of  the  ore  deposit  at  the  South- 
ern mine  and  the  dependence  of  the  profitable  development 
t)f  the  property  on  a  knowledge  of  Ihis  mode  of  derivation, 
are  discussed  in  chapter  VIII.,  pages  199-203.  The  principal 
features  may  be  summarized  here: 

The  ore  once  occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  the  formation 
known  as  the  St.  Clair  limestone  (*'gray  rock'').  This 
formation  was  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness  and 
was  overlain  by  probably  a  greater  thickness  o(  chert.  It 
was  underlain  by  the  bed  of  blue  limestone  (Izard  limestone) 
which  is  now  exposed  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  Under  the  de- 
•composing  action  of  surface  waters  sinking  through  the  bed, 
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the  St.  Clair  limestone  has  sufiered  extensive  decomposition < 
The  clay  has  come  from  this  decay  of  the  limestone  and 
represents  the  insoluble  parts  of  that  rock^  The  ore  that 
was  originally  in  the  limestone  is  now  imbedded  in  the  clay.- 
The  chert  that  overlay  the  original  limestone  decayed  less, 
easily  than  the  latter^  and,  therefore,  a  considerable  part  of' 
it  still  remains.  The  chert  has  been  much  broken  and 
shattered,  however^  because  it  has  been  undermined  and 
gradually  let  down  as  the  underlying  limestone  decayed. 
This  shattering  allowed  the  free  percolation  of  surface  waters^ 
and  consequently  the  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  lime- 
stone that  remained,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case;: 
yet  the  chert  covering  has  retained  sufficient  thickness  to 
effectually  prevent  the  ore-bearing  clay  from  being  carried 
away  by  surface  erosion.* 

The  Southern  Hill  represents  an  isolated  area  of  almost  com- 
plete decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  surrounded  by  areas  of  the- 
same  rock  which  have  undergone  much  less  decay,  and  in  some 
places  preserve  almost  their  full  thickness.  To  the  northeast,, 
east,  and  southeast  of  the  mine,  the  rock  is  exposed  in  several 
places  on  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Polk  Bayou  and 
Lafferty  Creek  basins,  especially  around  the  head  waters  of 
Prairie  Creek.  To  the  southwest  and  west  it  crops  out  in  almost 
its  whole  thickness  at,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Phelps  Spring. 

Figure  1,  of  plate  XI,,  is  a  profile  section  from  the  Qrtibb^ 
Cut,  immediately  northeast  of  the  Southern  mine  property,  to 
Phelps  Spring,  half  a  mile  north  of  Cushman.  The  section 
runs  from  northeast  to  southwest  and  represents  a  distance  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  Phelps 
Spring  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  in  almost  its  full  thickness,! 
having  decayed  only  slightly  in  its  upper  part  and  on  the  exposed 
slopes.  Small  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  have  collected,  as  a 
result  of  this  initial  decay,  in  hollows  in  the  limestone;  and,  in 
some  places,  the  broken  chert  has  been  letdown  over  the  deposits, 
while  in  other  places,  as  in  the  face  of  the  hill  overlooking  the- 


^  Sections  of  shafts  at  the  Southern  mine  are  giyeu  in  plate  X.,  chapter  VIII. 
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springy  the  clay  is  exposed  without  this  protecting  cover.  Several 
pits  have  been  sunlcin  the  face  of  the  hill  and  back  on  the  ridge> 
but  the  deposits  have  been  found  to  be  of  limited  extent;  yet^ 
less  than  a  mile  to  the  northeast,  at  the  Southern  mine,  the  lime^ 
stone  has  undergone  a  great  amount  of  decay,  and  the  resulting^ 
large  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  are  found.  Still  farther  to  the 
northeast,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  again  appears  in  considerable 
thickness,  as  bhown  in  the  right-hand  end  of  the  section ;  while 
beyond,  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  an  area  of  complete 
decay,  which  includes  the  region  of  the  Turner  mine,  the  Polk 
Southerd  tract,  and  the  Wren  mine.* 

Between  the  Phelps  Spring  and  the  Southern  mine,'  there  is 
an  area  of  hills  heavily  covered  with  chert.  In  some  places  these 
run  out  in  high  ridges,  in  which  the  St.  Clair  limestone  doubtless 
exists  in  considerable  thickness  under  the  chert  covering,  while 
elsewhere  they  sink  to  much  lower  ridges  and  knobs,  such  as  are 
represented  in  the  section.  As  nothing  can  be  seen  but  an 
unbroken  chert  area  in  this  intermediate  distance,  the  interior  of 
the  hills,  where  either  the  remnant  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  or 
its  residual  clay  should  be,  is  left  vacant  in  the  section.  Judg- 
ing from  the  elevation  of  the  lower  hills,  however,  the  limestone 
must  not  only  have  largely  decayed,  but  the  thickness  of  the 
clay  must  be  less  than  in  the  Southern  Hill,  otherwise  the  chert 
would  not  have  sunk  as  low  as  it  has.  Many  of  the  ravines  in 
this  area  are  doubtless  hollows  of  erosion,  partly  filled  with  loose 
chert  from  the  hilltops. 

The  Southern  mine;  mining  and  preparation  of  the  ore. — 
The  method  of  mining  on  the  Southern  Hill  consists  of  a  series 
of  shafts  with  lateral  drifts  at  desirable  points.  No  machinery 
is  used  either  in  sinking  or  tunneling.  Hoisting  is  done  by 
hand  windlasses  or  by  '* whips"  worked  by  horses.  Blasting  is 
not  always  employed  even  in  the  chert,  as  that  bed  is  so  much 
shattered  that  shafts  can  sometimes  be  sunk  through  it  with 
pick  and  shovel  alone,  but  the  u«e  of  dynamite  is  often  necessary. 


■^  The  probable  causes  of  this  a nequal  decay  in  the  limestone  have  already  been  ex- 
plained in  chapter  VIII.,  pagea  178-179,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  details. 
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The  clay  also  can  be  worked  with  pick  and  shovel,  but  the  em- 
ployment of  dynamite  often  hastens  the  work  in  loosening  the 
i)ed  and  the  masses  of  ore.  Timbering  is  generally  necessary,  as 
the  looseness  of  the  chert  bed  and  the  tendency  of  the  clay  to  cave 
in,  render  an  unprotected  shaft  dangerous.  The  shafts  are  small 
and  the  timbering  is  cheaply  done  with  roughly  split  logs. 
Frequently  in  wet  weather  the  shafts  are  ftooded  with  surface 
^ater,  causing  considerable  expense  and  loss  of  time,  but  in  fair 
weather  few  sucb  difficulties  are  experienced. 

The  principle  of  work  is  to  sink  a  shaft  as  cheaply  as 
possible  until  a  pocket  of  the  ore  is  reached.  After  passing  to  the 
base  of  the  ore,  drifts  are  run  out  in  various  directions  and  the 
^hole  pocket  removed.  If,  in  drifting  and  sinking  still  farther, 
no  more  ore  is  found  in  the. clay,  the  shaft  is  abandoned  and  a 
new  one  sunk  elsewhere.  The  distribution  of  the  pockets  of  ore 
is  very  irregular:  sometimes  they  are  separated  laterally  by 
several  hundred  feet  of  barren  clay,  and  at  other  times  they  come 
almost  in  contact  with  each  other.  Experience  is  said  to  show 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  irregularity,  the  small  shaft  system  is  the 
cheapest,  and  that  it  pays  better  to  sink  a  large  number  of  small 
shafts  than  to  drift  aimlessly  around  underground  in  quest  of  a 
new  pocket  of  ore.  Many  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  search  of 
•such  pockets,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  been  suCcessfuL 

The  method  of  mining  by  a  large  open  cut  has  been  tried  at 
the  Southern  mine,  but  it  proved  a  failure  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  removing  the  heavy  capping  of  chert.  Elsewhere  in 
the  region,  however,  where  the  chert  is  thinner,  the  open  cut 
method  can  be  advantageously  employed,  as  will  be  explained 
inciiapter  XI. 

After  the  ore  has  been  mined,  the  larger  masses  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  clay  by  hand  and  shipped  without  further  prepara- 
tion. This  is  known  as  "lump  ore  "  The  smaller  ore  and  its 
associated  clay,  known  as  *Svashdirt",  contain  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  ore.  The  material  is  carted  to  a  large  receiving 
bin  and  thence  carried  on  an  inclined  tramway  to  the  washer, 
which  is  of  the  kind  often  used  for'iron  ores.  The  manganese 
is  first  dumped  into  a  long  trough  filled  with  running  water.     A 
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central  shaft,  armed  with  flauges  arranged  iu  the  shape  of  a 
broken  helix,  revolver  lengthwise  in  the  troagh^  and  gradually 
forces  the  ore  to  the  other  end.  At  the  same  time  the  beating 
and  washing  that  the  ore  receives,  frees  it  from  most  of  the  ad- 
hering clay.  At  the  end  of  the  trough  the  ore  passes  over  a. 
screen,  and  the  larger  pieces  are  taken  up  on  an  apron-belt  and 
carried  to  the  ore  bin.  A  man  stands  by  the  apron  to  pick  out 
the  masses  of  rock  and  hard  clay  that  are  mixed  with  the  ore^ 
The  ore  that  has  passed  through  the  screen  is  then  sized  by 
other  screens  and  passed  into  jigs,  where  it  is  separated  from  the 
intermixed  fragments  of  chert  and  from  the  clay  that  still  ad- 
heres to  it. 

The  most  troublesome  question  at  the  Southern  mine  has. 
been  that  of  the  water  supply.     The  elevated  position  of  the 
property  renders  it  necessary   to  get  water  either  by   pumping 
from  one  of  the  streams  in  the  lower  country  or  by  boring  a  well. 
A  small  spring  rises  on   the  slope  of  the  hill,  but  its  discharge 
is  small.    In  1887  and  1888  a  well*  was  bored  to  a  depth  o£ 
two  thousand  and  forty  feet;  and,  though  a  large  supply  was  not 
obtained,  the  water  from  it,  with  that  saved  from  the  spring   by 
means  of  a  dam,  is  now  utilized  to  wash  all  the  ^'ore   dirt^'  that: 
is  mined.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of 
the  water. 

The  ore  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  Cnshman,  and  shipped  thence 
to  its  destination  by  way  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern   Railway.    It  is  consumed  principally  by  the  Illinois. 
Steel  Company,  of  Chicago. 

Tke  Phelps  tract, — The  Phelps  tract  is  in  14  N.,  7  W.,  sec- 
tion 4,  the  southwest  quarter.  It  belongs  to  the  Keystone  Man- 
ganese and  Iron  Company  and  is  less  than  a  mile  southwest  of 
the  Southern  Hill.  It  lies  immediately  north  and  east  of  Phelps 
Spring,  and  the  character  of  the  property,  as  well  as  its  relation, 
to  the  Southern  Hill,  is  shown  in  the  section  in  figure  1,  plate  XL 
At  the  latter  place  the  amount  of  decomposition  that  has  gone 
on  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  large,  and  therefore  the  quantity 
of  ore-bearing  clay  is  large;  but  this  decay  is  very  irregular  in  ita 

^  A  section  of  the  rocka  passed  through  ia  this  well-boring  is  given  on  page  118. 
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extent,  and  the  Suuthern  Hill  is  simply  a  local  development  of  it' 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  section  that  in  the  hill  immediately  north- 
east of  Phelps  Spring,  which  is  comprised  in  the  Phelps  tract, 
the  St.  Clair  limestone  exists  in  almost  its  original  thickness,  so 
that  no  large  <leposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  are  to  be  expected. 

On  the  sides  of  the  ravines  and  hollows,  local  deposits  of 
limited  extent  have  doubtless  been  formed,  and  from  these  var- 
iable quantities  of  ore  might  be  taken,  but  no  such  bed  as  that  at 
the  Southern  Hill  will  be  found.  Several  small  pits  have  been 
€unk,  in  some  of  which  ore  has   been  discovered. 

The  Matt.  Martin  tract. — This  part  of  the  Martin  property  is 
in  14  N.,  7  W.,  section  8,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter,  and  adjoins  the  Phelps  tract  on  the  southwest.  It  is 
heavily  capped  with  chert,  and  loose  fragments  of  that  rock  cover 
the  slopes.  No  mining  has  been  done  on  the  property,  but  oc- 
casionally large  masses  of  ore  are  mixed  with  the  loose  chert  on 
the  hillsides.  These  ore  masses  are  generally  flat,  as  would  be 
expected  from  their  mode  of  derivation  from  lenticular  layers  in 
the  St.  Clair  limestone.  The  hill  on  which  the  property  is  sit- 
uated is  much  lower  than  the  Phelps  tract,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  limestone  beneath  the  chert  has  undergone  a  large  amount  of 
decomposition. 

The  presence  of  fragments  of  ore  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
proves  that  the  original  limestone  contained  manganese;  the 
nature  of  the  hill  leads  to  the  belief  that  a  large  part  of  the  lime- 
stone has  decayed;  hence,  as  the  presence  of  the  manganese  de- 
pends on  these  two  conditions,  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  be- 
ing considerable  quantities  of  ore  on  this  tract.* 

The  Grubb  Cut.— The  Grubb  Cut  is  in  14  N.,  7  W.,  section 
4,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  It  adjoins  the 
Southern  mine  and  is  the  property  of  the  St.  Louis  Manganese 
Company.     The  accompanying  figuref   shows  a  section  across 


^■The  other  manganese-bearing  tracta  belonging  to  ColoDel  Matt.  Martin,  the  owner  of 
this  property,  are  described  in  the  order  of  their  occarreoce  in  the  dilYerent  localities. 

t  This  figure  has  already  been  giren  and  described  in  chapter  VIII.,  page  195,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subsidence  of  the  chert  as  a  result  of  the  decay  of  the  underlying  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone. It  is  given  here  again  to  facilitate  the  descriptioa  of  the  property.  A  drawing  of  the 
opening  at  the  Grubb  Out  is  also  given  in  chapter  VIII. 
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the  maiD  pit.   At  the  base  of  the  pit  are  two  masses  of  St.  Clair 
^imestoneof  a  gray  color,  which    lie  horizontally  and    represent 
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parts  of  the  formation  that  have  survived  decomposition.  Sur- 
rounding aud  overlaying  them  ia  the  manganese-bearing  clay, 
overfain  in  turn  by  from  one  to  twenty  feet  of  chert. 

Captain  Ed.  Wilburn,  Superiat«ndent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Manganese  Company's  mine&,  states  that  two  shafts,  now  mostly 
filled  up,  were  sunk  here.  One  was  thirty  feet  deep  and  was 
in  the  nlay  bed  all  the  way;  the  other  was  forty  feet  deep  and  was 
sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a  tunne!  which  was  itself  forty-Gve  feet 
below  the  surface. 

As  wilt  be  seen  in  the  figure,  both  the  clay  bed  and  the 
«hert  dip  away  from  the  underlying  bodies  of  limestone,  cover- 
ing them  in  the  form  of  a  rough  cone  and  pitching  off  from  them 
in  all  directions.  The  position  of  the  chert  and  clay  it;  the  nat- 
ural result  of  their  sinking  over  the  unevenly  decomposed  surface 
of  the  limestone,  as  explaioed  in  chapter  VIII.  The  chert  is 
much  shattered  and  broken,  and  near  the  clay  bed  it  is  deeply 
stained  with  manganese.  The  clay  contains  manganese  in  both 
large  masses  ("lump  ore")  and  small  masses  ("wash  dirt"). 

The  Turner  mine. — The  Tarner  mine  is  in  14  N.,  7  W., 
eectioQ  3,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter, 
and  is  situated  at  the  head  waters  of  Turner  Creek,  half  a 
mile  Dortbeaet  of  the  Southern  mine.     Sometbiug  over  4,000 
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tODS  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  property, 
of  which  quantity  from  500  to  1,000  tons  were  mined  by  E. 
H.  Woodward  and  Company,  and  the  rest  by  the  Keystone 
Manganese  and  Iron  Company  at  different  times  between 
1886  aad  1890. 

The  ore  is  associated  with  red  clay  and  directly  overlies 
the  decomposed  surface  of  the  Izard  limestone.  It  is  capped 
by  the  broken  and  disturbed  remains  of  the  chert  bed,  which 
varies  from  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  to  twenty  feet  in 
thickness.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  has  entirely  decayed, 
and  the  clay  and  ore  remain  as  the  residual  product.  Even 
the  Izard  limestone,  which  once  formed  the  base  on  which 
the  St.  Clair  limestone  rested,  has  been  attacked  by  the 
surface  waters,  and  deep  hollows,  separated  by  protruding 
knobs,  have  been  formed  in  its  surface.  The  ore-bearing 
clay  has  collected  in  these  hollows  and  also  covers  the  pro- 
truding knobs.  A  large  part  of  the  northern  end  of  the  hill 
has  been  excavated,  and  the  rugged  floor  of  Izard  limestone 
has  been  exposed. 

The  accompanying  drawing,  plate  XVL,  represents  a 
view  in  one  of  the  openings  on  this  property.  The  masses  of 
rock  in  the  center  and  on  the  extreme  left-hand  side  are 
partly  disintegrated  bodies  of  Izard  limestone,  protruding  in 
the  form  of  irregular  knobs  from  the  main  mass  of  that 
formation  below.  They  are  surrounded  and  covered  by  the 
manganese-bearing  clay,  which  forms  the  rest  of  the  hill 
represented  in  the  drawing.  Numerous  fragments  of  chert, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  clay  bed,  have  rolled  down  and 
are  mixed  with  loose  pieces  of  limestone  and  masses  of 
manganese  ore  on  the  slopes  of  the  excavation. 

The  drawing  illustrates  a  typical  case  of  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  places  where  the  St,  Clair  limestone,  when 
highly  charged  with  materials  to  form  deposits  of  ore- 
bearing  clay,  has  completely  decayed ;  and  where  the  under- 
lying Izard  limestone  has  partly  decayed,  and  holds  the 
residual  products  of  the  overlying  formation  in  the  hollows 
on  its  surface.     Practically    the  whole   of  the  ore-bearing 
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clay  represeDted  in  the  drawing  has  come  from  the  St.  Clair 
limestone,  siace  the  Izard  limestone  contains  no  manganese- 
ore  and  only  very  little  insoluble  material  to  form  a  clay 
bed  when  decomposed.  Occasionally  the  chert  h&s  partly- 
disintegrated  into  a  fine  powder,  which  may  increase  the  bulk 
of  the  clay  to  a  limited  extent;  but  the  addition  is  very 
small. 


The  accompanying  figure  23  is  a  section  near  the  view 
represented  in  the  last  drawing.  It  illustrates  the  same 
subject,  except  that  here  the  chert  bed  is  shown  above  the 
ore-bearing  clay.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  clay  overlies 
the  irregularly  decomposed  Izard  limestone;  that  the  chert 
has  been  let  down  on  the  clay  in  a  broken  mass  of  varying 
thickness;  and  that  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  hill  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  position  of  the  protruding  knobs  of 
limestone  below. 

As  woald  be  expected  in  a  deposit  such  as  the  one  at 
the  Turner  mine,  the  thickness  of  the  clay  is  very  changeable, 
varying  from  four  to  forty  feet  or  more.  The  bed  is  not  so 
thick  as  in  places  like  the  Southern  mine  where  even  less 
decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has  gone  on.  In  the  parts  of 
the  Turner  property  where  the  chert  hasbeen  almost  entirely 
removed,  this  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  clay  may  be 
dae  to  erosion  by  surface  waters,  but  it  ia  probably  due  mostly 

IS  GeologiwI,  Vol.  1.,  ISM). 
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to  the  fact  that  the  original  limeBtone  did  not  contain  the 
material  to  form  a  thicker  bed.  The  value  of  a  dep  osit, 
however,  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
ore-bearing  clay^  but  on  the  percentage  of  the  ore  in  that 
clay;  and  it  often  happens  that  a  clay  of  great  thickness  does 
not  contain  a  paying  quantity  of  ore,  while  a  much  thinner 
bed  may  pay  well.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a 
special  study  of  each  locality  in  order  to  determine  its  value. 
The  Turner  mine  is  a  case  where  a  comparatively  thin  bed  of 
clay  contains  large  quantities  of  ore. 

The  Polk  Southerd  tract, — The  Polk  Southerd  tract  is  in  14 
N,,  7  W.y  section  3,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter,  and  is  the  property  of  Col,  Matt,  Martin,  of  Batesville, 
No  extensive  work  has  been  done  on  it,  although  a  few  small  open- 
ings have  been  made,  from  which  114  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have 
been  taken. 

The  property  adjoins  the  Turner  mine  on  the  west  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  same  hill.  What  has  been  said  of  the  occur* 
rence  of  the  ore  at  that  mine  applies  equally  to  this  tract.  The 
chert  is  thin  and  often  occurs  only  as  loose  fragments.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  deeply  stained  with  manganese  and  mixed  with 
masses  of  ore.  There  are  probably  considerable  quantities  of  ore 
on  this  property. 

The  Wren  mine. — The  Wren  mine  is  in  14  N.,  7  W.,  sec- 
tion 4,  and  comprises  a  portion  of  the  northeast  quarter. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  St.  Louis  Manganese  Company. 
A  number  of  pits  show  the  presence  of  manganese  ore  in 
varying  quantities,  associated  with  red  clay  and  overlain  by  from 
two  to  eight  feet  or  more  of  loose  chert.  The  St.  Clair  limestone 
is  not  seen  in  place,  but  fragments  of  it  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  clay,  proving  its  former  existence  in  this  locality.  The 
ore-bearing  clay  overlies  the  uneven  surface  of  the  Izard  lime- 
stone,  filling  holes  and  basins,  and  covering  knobs  of  that  rock. 
Some  of  the  cavities  doubtless  extend  to  considerable  depths  and 
contain  a  variable  amount  of  ore.  Here,  as  at  the  Polk  South- 
erd tract  and   the  Turner  mine,  the   ore-bearing  clay  represents 
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tbe  residae  from   the  complete  decomposition  of  the  St.  Clair 
limestone. 

The  Lapham  mine. — TheLapham  mine  is  in  15  N,^  7  W.^  the 
-south  half  of  section  33.  It  is  the  property  of  the  St.  Louis 
Manganese  Company,  and  considerable  mining  has  been  done  on 
it.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  chert,  but  the  red  '^ore  dirt'^  has 
been  found  under  this  at  a  depth  of  from  six  to  twenty  feet. 
A  shafl  has  been  sunk  into  the  ^^ore  dirt''  for  thirty-nine  feet 
without  reaching  the  underlying  rock.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
«haft  a  drift  was  run  out  to  the  northwest  slope  of  the  hill,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  feet.  The  clay  bed  is  continu- 
ous for  the  whole  of  this  distance,  and  in  many  places  contains 
manganese  ore.  Numerous  masses  of  St,  Clair  and  Izard  lime- 
stone, varying  from  one  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  as  well  as  the 
usual  amount  of  chert  fragments  occur  in  the  clay.  As  a  result 
of  the  considerable  amount  of  decay  which  has  taken  place  on 
this  property,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  the  ore  deposit  has  been 
protected  by  the  chert  covering,  an  extensive  deposit  of  clay 
^ith  pockets  of  ore  of  dififerent  sizes  may  be  expected. 

The  Thomas  Cecil  traeL — ^The  Thomas  Cecil  tract  is  in  14  N., 
7  W.,  section  6,  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter.  It  is  three 
miles  northwest  of  Cushman,  on  the  hills  lying  east  of  East 
Lafferty  Creek  and  south  of  Turner  Creek,  With  the  ex- 
<3eption  of  a  few  prospect  openings,  no  work  has  been  done  on  it. 
The  hill  on  which  the  property  is  situated  is  capped  by  about 
thirty  feet  of  chert,  loose  fragments  of  which,  associated  with 
occasional  fragments  of  St,  Clair  limestone  and  small  masses  of 
manganese  ore,  cover  the  slopes,  A  large  part  of  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  doubtless  remains  in  the  interior  of  the  hill,  and  conse- 
quently the  deposit  of  ore-bearing  clay,  which  is  derived  directly 
from  the  decomposition  of  this  rock,  is  not  so  thick  as  if  more 
of  it  had  decayed.  Pockets  of  clay,  however,  containing  more 
or  less  ore,  will  doubtless  be  found  at  various  places  on  the 
slopes. 

The  W.  H.  Cole  <rac^.— The  W.  H.  Cole  tract  is  in  14  N., 
7  W.,  section  6,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter; 
and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter.     It   lies  on 
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the  soath  side  of  Tamer  Creek^  two  and  a  half  miles  northwest  o  ^ 
Cushman,    Several   small  pits  which   have  been  dug   show   the 
presence  of  manganese  ore  in  a  red  clay.     The  deposit  is  said  to 
have  been  sunk  into  for   twenty-five  feet  without  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  clay.     The  ore  is  of  a   hard,  dark  iron-gray  vari- 
ety and  often  contains   numerous  cavities  filled   with   earthy 
matter. 

Fragments  of  St.   Clair  limestone,   of  a  chocolate -brown 
color,  are  frequently  found  in  the  clay,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
main  body  of  that  rock  still  underlies  the  deposit,  which  is  not  sg 
thick  as  it  would  have  been  had  more  of  the  limestone  decayed. 
The  clay  bed,  however,  probably  has  a  considerable  lateral  ex- 
tent. 

Similar  ore  under  similar  conditions  occurs  on  the  lands  of 
John  Cole  and  of  Jake  Cole,  adjoining  this  property. 

The  following  tracts  in  this  neighborhood  are  also  owned 
and  held  as  ore-bearing  lands  by  members  of  the  Cole  family: 

14  N.,  7  W.,  section  6,  the  southwest  quarter;  and  the  east 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter;  section  7,  the  northwest  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter;  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter;  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter^ 
These  properties  have  not  been  examined  by  the  Survey.  Sev- 
eral other  similar  tracts  are  also  owned  by  the  Cole  family. 

LAFFERTY  CBEEE  BASIN. —  Upper  part  ofthe  East  Lafferty  Creek 

reffion. 

General  feaiures. — North  of  the  Turner  Creek  basin,  up 
the  valley  of  East  Lafferty  and  the  east  side  of  Middle  Lafferty 
Creeks,  in  15  N.,  7  W.,  the  St,  Clair  limestone  entirely 
disappears,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  outcrops  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  township.  The  ore-bearing  clay,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  this  rock,  occupies  the  upper  parts  of 
isolated  hills  of  Izard  limestone,  and  is  sometimes  capped  by 
rugged  knobs  of  chert,  at  other  times  by  only  a  few  scattered 
fragments  of  that  material.  The  lower  country  is  composed 
partly  of  the  sandstone  that  underlies  the  Izard  limestone,  and 
the  area  covered  by  it  becomes  more  and  more  extensive,    until 
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Barren  Fork  is  reached^  where  the  sandstone  almost  entirely  re- 
places the  other  rocks. 

The  manganese-bearing  clay^  in  many  places  where  the 
chert  capping  has  been  removed,  has  suffered  considerably  from 
the  action  of  weathering  and  has  often  become  thin;  but,  in 
some  places,  it  still  preserves  a  considerable  thickness  and  fills 
<leep  holes  in  the  Izard  limestone. 

Manganese  under  these  conditions  of  occurrence  is  found  in 
many  places  between  Turner  Creek  and  Barren  Fork,  among 
others  in  15  N.,  7  W.,  sections  20,  21,  28,  and  29,  on  the  land 
of  Messrs.  Williamson,  Luster,  Dr.  Dobson,  and  others.  Little 
or  no  mining  has  been  done  in  this  region,  however,  and  but  few 
practical  tests  of  the  deposits  have  been  made.  On  the  land  of 
Mr.  B.  P.  Williamson,  in  16  N.,  7  W.,  section  21,  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter,  manganese  ore  is  found  over- 
lying the  Izard  limestone,  and  associated  with  red  clay  and  loose 
fragments  of  chert. 

Manganese  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  the  neighborhood  of, 
And  north  of  Barren  Fork,  on  the  lands  of  Messrs.  Rudolph,  Al- 
bright, Holland,  and  others.  At  Barren  Fork,  however,  the  ore- 
bearing  deposit,  if  it  ever  existed  in  any  considerable  thickness, 
has  been  almost  entirely  removed,  and  the  ore  occurs  only  in  small 
isolated  patches  of  red  clay,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  Izard 
limestone  or  the  underlying  saodsLe. 

The  Peter  Jteevea  tract — The  Peter  Beeves  tract  is  in  15  N.,  7 
W.,  section  8,  the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter,  and  is  a  mile 
northwest  of  Barren  Fork,  near  the  head  waters  of  Middle  Laf- 
ferty  Creek.  A  crystalline,  black  ore,  associated  with  the  usual 
red  clay,  covers  the  top  of  a  limestone  hill  on  this  property, 
and  the  only  remains  of  a  chert  bed  are  a  few  scattered  frag- 
ments on  the  surface.  The  hill  is  cultivated  and  numerous 
masses  of  ore  have  been  plowed  up. 

The  ore-beariug  clay,  being  un])rotected  by  a  covering  of 
chert,  has  been  exposed  to  erosion,  and  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
oarried  away,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
«till  remains  in  the  hollows  in  the  Izard  limestone. 

This  property  may  be  considered  as  the  extreme  northern 
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limit  of  the  manganese  in  the  valleys  of  East  and  Middle 
Lafferty  Creeks.  Ore  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  associ- 
ation with  red  clay  elsewhere  to  the  north,. but  it  occurs  only  as 
occasional^  small,  scattered  masses  of  no  commercial  importance.. 
Mr.  Reeves  also  owns  15  N.,  7  W.,  section  17,  the  northwest 
quarter  "of  the  northwest  quarter. 

X.AFFESTY  CREEK  BASIN. — The  divide  between    West    Laferty^ 
and  the  waters  of  Middle  and  East  Lafferty  Creeks. 

General  features. — The  divide  between  the  waters  of  West 
Lafferty  Creek  and  those  of  Middle  and  East  Lafferty  is  a  well 
known  topographic  division  of  the  manganese  region,  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  for  convenience  in  description,  it  ia 
treated  separately.  It  begins  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  main 
forks  of  Lafferty  Creek,  a  mile  above  the  White  River,  and 
extends  north  to  the  head  waters  of  Middle  Lafferty,  two  miles, 
northwest  of  Barren  Fork.  It  is  over  eight  miles  in  length  and 
from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  the  broadest  part  being  near  its 
northern  extremity.  The  general  features  of  the  divide  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  country  just  described,  and  change  in  the 
same  way  going  north. 

The  southern  part  of  this  area  is  a  high  region  heavily 
covered  with  chert,  and  represents  one  of  the  most  rugged 
parts  of  the  Lafferty  Creek  basin.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  has 
only  partially  decayed,  and  the  deposits  of  residual  clay  which 
have  resulted  from  this  decay,  though  they  sometimes  contain 
ore,  are  not  so  deep  as  if  more  of  the  limestone  had  been  decom- 
posed. To  the  north,  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone  becomes 
more  and  more  marked,  until  all  that  remains  are  the  deposits  of 
residual  ore  and  clay.  The  chert,  in  this  direction,  has  also  suf- 
fered from  erosion,  and  in  many  places  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed.  Consequently  the  ore-bearing  clay  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and,  still  further  north,  it  becomes  thin 
and  finally  disappears  altogether. 

The  George  tract. — ^The  George  tract  is  in  14  N.,  8  W.,  sec- 
tion 11,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter;  the  west 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter;  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
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sontheast  quarter.  It  belongs  to  the  Keystone  Manganese  and 
Iron  Company,  and  is  situated  less  than  a  mile  above  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  main  branches  of  Lafierty  Creek.  A  few  small 
pits  have  been  sunk  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  show  the  presence  of 
manganese  ore  associated  with  red  clay.  A  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  this  prop- 
erty. 

The  clay  deposit  is  covered  by  from  ten  to  forty  feet  or* 
even  more  of  chert.  Numerous  masses  of  St.  Clair  limestone 
are  associated  with  the  ore,  and  the  main  body  of  the  limestone 
is  exposed  on  the  hillsides  in  the  vicinity.  The  amount  of  decompo- 
sition of  that  bed  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  comparatively  small, 
and  the  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay,  at  least  in  the  part  of  the 
property  where  work  has  been  done,  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  limited  in  depth  as  well  as  in  lateral  extent. 

The  Crosby  tract — The  Crosby  tract  is  in  14  N.,  8 
W.,  section  2,  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter.  It  is  less 
than  a  mile  north  of  the  George  property,  and  manganese  is  found 
on  it  under  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  at  that  place.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  is  capped  by  about  thirty  feet  of  chert.  The  St» 
Clair  limestone  is  exposed  in  ledges  at  various  places  on  the 
slopes  and  in  small  pits  on  the  summit.  It  is  of  a  dark  chocolate 
color  and  frequently  contains  manganese  ore  in  nodules  or  small 
seams.  It  has  been  partly  decomposed,  and,  as  a  result,  pockets  of 
clay  and  ore  have  formed.  Several  small  pits  which  have  been  sunk 
in  these  beds  show  them  to  be  somewhat  limited  in  extents 
but  often  rich  in  manganese.  The  clay  is  of  the  same  dark 
brown  color  as  that  of  the  limestone  from  which  it  was  derived* 

The  Crosby  property  illustrates  the  partial  decom- 
position of  a  bed  of  St.  Clair  limestone  highly  charged  with  man- 
ganese and  argillaceous  matter;  and,  in  spite  of  the  limited  de- 
cay, there  was  sufficient  of  these  materials  in  the  bed  in  this 
locality  to  form  the  present  deposits  of  ore. 

The  Gregory  tract. — The  Gregory  tract  is  in  14  N.,  8  W.^ 
section  2,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter;  and  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter.  It  belongs  to  the 
Keystone  Manganese  and  Iron  Company  and  adjoins  the  Crosby 
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property.  It  is  a  part  of  tke  same  range  of  hills  as  the 
latter  place^  and  what  has  been  said  of  that  applies  eqaaliy  well 
to  this.  Several  small  pits  which  have  been  sunk  show  the  pres- 
ence of  manganese  ore,  associated  with  red  and  brown  clay, 
overlying  the  decayed  surface  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  Twenty- 
five  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  property. 

The  thickness  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  on  this  tract  is  about 
fifty  •feet.  Its  thickness  in  the  surrounding  region,  where  it 
is  unaffected  by  leaching,  is  over  a  hundred,  feet.  Therefore  at 
least  half  of  it  has  probably  decayed,  and  the  ore  and  clay,  lying 
in  the  hollows,  have  been  derived  by  this  decomposition.  The 
rock  varies  from  pink  to  a  dark  brown  color  and  often  contains 
nodules  and  thin  seams  of  ore. 

The  William  Martin  tract. — The  William  Martin  tract  is  in 
14  N.,  8  W.,  section  2,  the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter.  It  belongs  to  the  Missouri  Furnace 
Company,  and  several  large  openings  have  been  made  on 
different  parts  of  the  property.  The  hill  on  which  it  is  sit- 
uated is  capped  with  about  forty  feet  of  chert,  beneath 
which  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  deeply  scored  with  holes  and 
basins  carrying  the  ore-bearing  clay.  These  hollows  are 
seen  on  the  slopes  and  probably  extend  back  into  the  hill 
under  the  chert.  The  clay  is  of  a  red  or  dark  chocolate- 
brown  color  and  contains  masses  of  ore,  of  a  hard,  steel-gray, 
crystalline  variety,  varying  in  size  from  small  particles  to 
lumps  weighing  a  hundred  pounds  or  more.  Frequently  loose 
masses  of  St.  Clair  limestone,  from  one  to  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  are  found  in  the  clay,  and  represent  parts  of  the 
bed  that  have  not  yet  been  decomposed.  These  vary  from 
gray  to  dark  brown  in  color,  and  contain  seams  and  masses 
of  ore  of  the  same  kind  as  that  found  in  the  clay,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  seams  are  len- 
ticular and  very  irregular.  They  protrude  from  the  weathered 
surface  of  the  limestone,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  miners, 
they  are  said  to  be  "welded  on  to  the  rock^^;  whereas,  it  is 
just  the  opposite  action  that  has  gone  on  :  the  limestone  that 
encloses  the  ore  is  being  gradually  dissolved,  and  the  harder 
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masses  of  ore^  resisting  the  dissolving  action  more  success- 
fully than  the  limestone^  remain,  and  are  being  slowly  set 
free  from  the  rock.  A  drawing  of  one  of  these  limestone 
masses  is  given  in  chapter  VIII.,  and  described  on  page  168. 

This  property  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the 
derivation  of  manganese  deposits  in  this  region.  The  ore 
•and  clay  once  formed  a  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone ;  the 
-clay  was  scattered  through  the  rock  and  the  darker  varieties 
^f  it  have  given  the  limestone  its  dark  color;  the  ore  occurred 
in  masses  and  seams  in  the  original  rock,  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  now  seen  in  the  loose  masses  of  limestone  in  the 
tslay.  Surface  waters  attacked  the  bed,  dissolved  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  and  left  the  clay  and  ore  as  they  are  now  found., 
The  ore-bearing  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  was  both 
overlain  and  underlain  by  parts  of  the  same  formation 
without  ore. 

To  the  north  of  this  region,  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
becomes  thinner  and  finally  disappears,  the  only  remains  of 
it  being  the  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay.  These  are  exposed 
on  isolated  hills  and  ridges  composed  largely  of  Izard  lime- 
stone, and  underlain  by  the  saccharoidal  sandstone.  Some- 
times a  part  of  the  ore-bearing  clay  is  capped  by  a  small 
knob  of  chert,  but  this  rock  has  also  becofne  thin  and  is  often 
represented  by  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  on  the  surface 
of  the  clay. 

The  Reuben  Rogers  tract. — Mr.  Rogers  owns  several  tracts 
of  land  in  15  N.,  8  W.  One  of  them  visited  by  the  Survey,  is 
situated  on  a  hill  rising  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding drainage.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  capped  by 
about  twenty  feet;  of  chert,  and  the  red  ore-bearing  clay  is 
exposed  on  the  slopes  of  the  Izard  limestone  below.  No 
mining  has  been  done,  but  the  ore  is  seen  in  loose  masses  on 
the  hillsides,  and  has  frequently  collected  in  the  gullies  that 
liave  cut  their  way  into  the  clay. 

The  Thomas  Nail  tract. — The  Thomas  Nail  tract  is  in  15 
N".,  8  W.,  section  36,  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northwest  quarter.     Manganese  is  found  here  under 
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the  same  conditions  as  at  the  last  mentioned  places.  A  fe^^ 
loose  fragments  of  ore  are  on  the  surface^  bat  no  mining  haa 
been  done. 

Mr.  If  ail  also  holds  as  ore  land  15  N.,  8  W.,  section  36^ 

m 

the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  but  this, 
place  has  not  been  examined  by  the  Survey. 

Manganese  ore,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  exists 
ing  on  the  Nail  tract,  occurs  on  the  land  of  John  Rogers  ia 

15  N.,  8  W.,  section  34,  the  north  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter;  on  the  land  of  Ephraim  Sipes  in  15  N.,  8  W., 
section  25,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter ;: 
on  the  land  of  James  Blue  in  15  N.,  8  W.,  section  13;  and 
at  other  places  in  the  neighborhood.  Little  or  no  mining  has. 
been  done  on  these  properties,  and  a  few  small  prospecting 
pits  are  all  that  exist  to  show  the  nature  of  the  deposits. 

The  William  8.  Nail  tract, — The  William  S.  Nail  tract  is  ift 

16  N.,  8  W.,  section  25,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  north* 
west  quarter.  It  differs  from  other  places  described  in  the* 
vicinity  in  that  a  part  of  the  original  St.  Clair  limestone  is. 
still  preserved.  The  chert  bed  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed,  the  only  remains  of  it  being  a  few  scattered  frag-- 
ments  on  the  top  and  slopes  of  the  hill.  The  St.  Clair  lime^ 
stone  varies  from  five  to  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  and 
caps  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge.  It  contains  interbedded 
strata  of  a  fine  grained  sandstone  sometimes  carrying  small^ 
flat,  concretions  of  ore.  The  Izard  limestone  crops  out  below 
the  St.  Clair  limestone  with  a  thickness  of  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  feet,  and  is  underlain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  the 
saccharoidal  sandstone.  The  small  exposure  of  St.  Clai^ 
limestone  seen  here  represents  the  remains  of  a  bed  once^ 
probably,  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  thickness. 

The  ridge  slopes  ofi  almost  perpendicularly  on  the- 
northeast  side  and  the  rocks  are  exposed  in  bare  ledges ;. 
but  on  the  southwest,  the  slope  is  much  more  gradual,  and 
here  the  ore-bearing  clay  has  collected.  In  some  places  it 
overlies  the  St.  Clair  limestone  in  small  hollows,  but  most  or 
it  has  been  washed  down  the  slopes  of  the  hill  and  overlies. 
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the  Izard   limestone.    No  mining  has  been  done   on   the^ 
property. 

Other  localities  on  the  divide  between  West  Lafferty  and  th& 
waters  of  Middle  and  Ea%t  Lafferty  Creeks. — For  a  distance  of 
two  miles  north  of  the  William  8.  Nail  tract,  manganese  is. 
found  at  various  places.     On  the  land  of  Mr.  McSpadden^  15 
N.,  8  W.,  section  13,  the  east  half  of  the  southwest   quar- 
ter, the  red  clay  with  manganese  ore  and  fragments  of  chert  ^ 
occurs  on  the  top  and  slopes  of  a  hill.    Similar  deposits  are 
seen  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Tingle  and  others  between  here  and 
Barren  Fork,  as  well  as  on  the  property  of  Peter  Reeves 
already  described,  though  little  or  no  mining  has  been  done 
in  this  neighborhood.     Fragments  of  ore  also  occur  on  the 
land  of  Nick  Moser,  15  N.,  8  W.,  section  11,  the  northeast 
quarter,  but  this  locality  is  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  man- 
ganese region,  and  the  ore  has  already  become  much  scat-, 
terfed.    Beyond,  it  entirely  disappears,  with  the  exception  of 
small  pieces  occasionally  found  on  isolated  outliers  of  Izard 
limestone. 

LAFFERTY  CBEEK  BASIN. — The  west  side  of  West  Lafferty  Creek. 

General  features. — Manganese  ore  has  been  found  ia 
several  places,  on  the  waters  draining  into  the  Lafferty  Creek 
basin  from  the  west  and  northwest,  especially  in  the  region  north- 
east of  Penter^s  Bluff.  The  general  features  of  the  country  are 
the  same  as  those  already  described  in  the  part  of  the  Lafferty 
Creek  basin  to  the  east,  and  do  not  require  further  mention^ 
Very  little  mining  has  been  done^  and  a  few  small  pits  represent 
the  whole  of  the  work  in  this  area. 

renter's  BluffJ^—Fentet'a  Bluff  is  in  14  N.,  8  W.,  section  9. 
It  is  an   almost   vertical  cliff,  skirting  the  northeast  side  of  the 
White  River  for   a   mile,  and  commencing,  at  its  lower  end^ 
about  a   mile  above  the  mouth  of  Lafferty   Creek.     It  reaches 
a  maximum  height  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  (baro- 

*  The  name  Penter's  Bluff  is  Tarlouslr  inbfpelled.    Among  the  most  oommoa   corrup- 
tiODs  are  "Painter's,'' ''Pinter's,"  "Pander V'"PendarV  Bluff.    The  bluff  is  laid  to  har  » 
receired  its  name  from  a  family  of  early  settlers  named  Pen ter,  and   therefore   the  Kpelllng 
Fenter's  Bluff  Is  the  only  proper  on*. 
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metric  measurement)  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  landmarks  on 
the  river^  rising  up  in  bold  contrast  with  the  more  gently  sloping 
hills  in  the  background.  At  its  upper  and  lower  ends,  it  slopes 
off  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the  river.  The  bluff  is  on  the  outward 
side  of  the  bend  of  the  river  where  the  latter  turns  from  an 
^easterly  to  a  southerly  course.  A  profile  view  of  Penter's 
Bluff,  where  it  abutfl  on  the  White  River^  is  given  in  the  front- 
ispiece of  this  volume. 

Penter's  Bluff  is  the  property  of  Colonel  Matt.  Martin,  of 
'Batesville,  and  adjacent  to  it  is  a  steamboat  landing  from  which 
the  first  shipments  of  manganese  from  this  region,  about  forty 
years  ago  (1850-1852),  were  made.  (See  page  104.)  The  White 
River  can  usually  be  navigated  up  as  far  as  Penter's  Bluff  by 
good  sized  steamers  for  eight  months  out  of  the  year,  and  small 
-steamers  can  reach  the  bluff  at  almost  all  times  of  the  year. 

In  the  face  of  the  bluff  are  seen  good  exposures  of  the  St. 
Clair  and  Izard  limestones,  capped   by  the  Boone  chert.     The 
ohert  bed  has  been  eroded  to  a  considerable  extent  and  is  only 
about  fifty   feet  in  thickness.     This  erosion,  however,  is  local, 
and  to  the  northwest  the  bed  regains  most  of  its  original  thick^ 
nes3.     On  the  top  of  the  bluff  it  is  interstratified  with  seams  of 
-crystalline  limestone.     The  St.  Clair   limestone   or  marble*  is 
^exposed  immediately  below  the  chert  in  the  more   than  average 
thickness  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet,  and,  except  superficially, 
has  not  suffered  from  the  decomposing  infiuences  that  have  acted 
on  it  to  the  north.  '  Consequently   no   collections  of  manganese- 
bearing  clay  have  been  found  immediately  on  the  bluffy  but  oc- 
<$asionally  a  few  fragments  of  ore  have  been  weathered  out  of  the 
rock,  and  are  seen  in  association  with  the  loose  massea  of  chert 
that  cover  the  slopes  at  the  north  and   south  ends  of  the   bluff. 
In  one  place,  a  mass  of  ore  six  inches  thick,  one   foot  wide,  and 
one  foot  long,  was  seen  attached  to  a  loose  block  of  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone.    A  short   distance  back  of  the   bluff,  however,  the  lime- 
«tone  has  been  partly  decomposed  and  more  ore  has  been  found 

^  Penter's  Bluff  it  well  adapted  as  a  point  for  quarrying  a  ad  shipping  this  marble.    See 
•report  of  T.  C.  Hopkins  on  Marbles  and  Other  Limestones,  aanual  report  of  the  Geological 
BntTey,  1890. 
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The  underlying  Izard  limestone  has  a  greater  thickness  at. 
Penter^d  Bluff  than  at  any  other  place  observed  in  the  mangan- 
ese region.  It  forms  the  lower  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of 
the  blufi^  and  as  it  is  still  seen  at  the  base  of  the  bluff,  it  is- 
probably  thicker.  The  greatest  thickness  observed  elsewhere 
is  at  Lee^s  Mountain  and  the  Southern  mine,  at  both  of  which 
places  it  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  face  of  the  limestone 
in  the  bluff  shows  an  undulating  dip  of  3°  to  5^  to  the  east  and 
southeast,  and  often  contains  hollows  and  caves.  The  upper  part 
of  the  bed  shows  the  smooth,  even-grained  limestone  with  a 
conchoidal  fracture  that  has  been  mined  elsewhere  for  litho-^. 
graphic  stone.  (See  page  122.) 

I%e  Anderson  Mill  tract, — The  Anderson   Mill   tract  is  in. 
15  N.,  8  W.,  section  34,   the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter,  and  on  the  west  side  of  West  Lafferty  Creek,  about  two 
miles  northeast  of  Penter's  Bluff.     The  property  forms  a  bluff 
immediately  west  of  West  Lafferty  Creek,  and  is  heavily  capped 
with  chert,  below  which  the  underlying  beds  are  successively  ex-- 
posed  on   the    hillsides.      Manganese    in  association  with  the 
usual  red  and  brown  clay,  overlies  the   decayed   surface   of  the 
St.  Clair  limestone,  and  has  often  been  washed   down  over  the 
Izard  limestone  slopes  below,     Mr.  C.  F.  Drake  is  said  to  have 
mined  several  car-loads  of  ore  on  this  property  in  1890. 

The  Huminer  tract — The  Rnminer  tract  is  in  15  N.,  8  W.^ 
section  34,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and 
adjoins  the  last  property  on  the  north,  forming  part  of  the  same 
range  of  hills.  No  mining  has  been  done,  but  scattered  frag 
meuts  of  manganese  ore  are  found  on  the  surface.  The  chert 
has  been  almost  entirely  removed,  and  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
covered  by  a  remnant  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Below  this  are  successively  exposed  the  Izard  limestone 
and  its  underlying  sandstone. 

The  hill  rises  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  a  small 
creek  at  its  base  and  the  St.  Clair  limestone  can  be  traced 
along  it  for  a  mile.  It  is  of  a  gray  or  pink  color,  granular 
on  the  surface,  and  much  disintegrated.  The  manganese 
ore  and  its  associated  clay,  which  have  resulted  from  the 
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decomposition  of  this  rock,  occur  ia  small  basins  on  its  sur- 
face, and  where  those  materials  have  been  washed  from 
^bove,  they  are  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  underlying  Izard 
limestone. 

The  Ruminer  property  also  includes  15  N.,  8  W,,  sec- 
tion 84,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter ;  and 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter, 

THE  WILSON   HILLS. 

General  features. — The  area  north  of  the  White  Eiver 
«nd  immediately  west  of  the  waters  of  the  Lafferty  Creek 
basin  is  known  as  the  Wilson  Hills.  It  is  a  high^  rugged 
region,  rising  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  White 
River,  and  extending  east  and  west  around  the  head  waters 
of  Wilson  Creek.  The  higher  elevations  are  heavily  covered 
with  chert,  through  which  deep  ravines,  exposing  the  under- 
lying St.  Clair  and  Izard  limestones,  have  been  cut  by 
numerous  creeks  running  south  into  the  White  River. 
Large  springs  are  a  marked  feature  of  such  ravines,  and 
frequently  the  rushing,  of  underground  waters  can  be  heard 
At  their  mouths* 

This  chert-covered  region  extends  from  the  White  River 
northward  for  six  miles,  and  finally  ends  abruptly  in  Lee's 
Mountain.  Beyond  this,  the  country  is  underlain  almost 
entirely  by  the  sandstones  and  limestones  that  bound  the 
manganese  region  on  the  north. 

Absence  of  manganese  in  the  Wilson  Hills, — Very  little 
manganese  has  been  found  in  the  Wilson  Hills.  Occasion- 
;ally  small  pieces  occur,  but  even  these  are  rare  and,  so  far 
as  is  yet  known,  no  deposit  of  commercial  value  has  been 
discovered.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  exposed  on  many  of 
the  creeks  running  south  into  the  White  River,  and  occasion- 
ally on  the  northern  slopes  of  some  of  the  hills.  It  has  had 
abundant  opportunity  for  decay,  and  often  it  has  been 
decomposed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Consequently,  if  the  bed 
had  contained  the  materials  necessary  to  form  deposits  of  ore- 
bearing  clay,  as  has  been  explained  in  chapter  YIII.,  the  lat- 
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ter  would  be  seen  in  some  places  at  least.  Thus,  on  Lee's 
Mountain,  in  15  K.y  8  W.,  section  7,  there  remains  a  thickness 
of  only  forty-five  feet  of  the  original  limestone  which,  where 
it  occurs  in  its  full  thickness  in  the  neighborhood,  varies 
from  a  hundred  to  considerably  over  a  hundred  feet;  yet  no 
trace  of  either  residual  clay  or  manganese  ore  is  seen.  In 
many  places  the  absence  of  these  materials  might  be  due  to 
the  removal  by  erosion  of  both  the  ore  and  the  clay,  but  in 
•others,  the  conditions  are  just  as  favorable  for  their  preser- 
vation as  in  the  manganese  region  to  the  east.  The  same 
decomposition  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  seen  in  places  on 
Wilson  Creek,  and  yet  the  only  traces  of  ore  are  a  few 
scattered  fragments. 

Consequently  it  is  evident  that  the  absence  of  mangan- 
ese ore  and  its  associated  red  clay  in  the  country  west  of  the 
manganese  region,  is  due  to  the  absence  from  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  in  that  area  of  the  materials  necessary  to  form 
«uch  deposits.  This  supposition  is  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  in  that  region,  manganese  is  not  seen  in 
place  in  the  original  limestone  as  it  often  is  to  the  east. 
The  rock  is  generally  of  a  light  gray  color  and,  though 
it  chemical  test  of  it  often  shows  a  trace  of  manganese,  this 
material  does  not  occur  in  visible  quantities,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  the  Lafferty  Creek  and  Polk  Bayou  basins. 
In  the  latter  places,  as  already  described,  the  limestone  not 
only  often  contains  manganese  in  layers  and  masses,  but  is 
sometimes  impregnated  with  it  throughout,  in  the  form  of 
fine  clay,  which  gives  the  rock  a  dark  chocolate-brown  color. 

The  purity  of  the  limestone  in  the  .Wilson  Hills  region 
not  only  accounts  for  the  absence  of  the  ore,  but  also  for 
the  absence  of  the  red  or  brown  clay  such  as  occurs  elsewhere 
with  the  ore;  since  the  purer  the  limestone  the  less  the  amount 
of  insoluble  residue  (clay)  that  will  be  left  when  the  rock 
decays.    (See  pages  188-189.) 

STONE   <X)UNTY. 

General  features, — The  White  River,  in  the  region  both 
above  and  below    Penter's   Bluff,   marks  the    boundary  line 
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between  Stone  county  on  the  south  and  west,  and  lodependenoft 
and  Izard  counties  ou  the  north  and  eaBt.  In  this  part  of  Stona 
county  the  same  rocks  are  eeeD  as  those  already  described  on  tba 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  though  they  do  not  occur  in  snch 
steep  cliffs  as  at  Peoter's  Bluff.*  The  hills  are  heavily  capped 
with  chert,  and  ou  their  slopes  the  St.  Clair  and  Izard  limestones 
are  successively  exposed.  Manganese  has  been  found  in  small 
quantities  in  several  places  in  this  region,  but  only  a  little  pros-, 
pecting  has  been  done  and  no  ore  has  been  shipped.  The  ore 
occurs  in  association  with  red  clay,  and  lies  in  the  hollows  on  the 
slopes  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone;  but  this  rock  has  beea 
only  locally  decomposed,  often  retaining  its  whole  thickness^ 
and  therefore  the  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  are  small. 
Outside  of  the  part  of  Stone  county  marked  on  the  majk 
as  being  in  the  manganese  region,  small  quantities  of  ore  have 
been  found  in  isolated  localities.  Among  these  is  the  Foster 
tract. 

The  A.  T.  Foster  !raoi.— The  A..T.  Foster  tract  is  in  15  N., 
9  W.,  the  north  part  of  section  34.  It  is  two  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  the  western  limit  of  the  region  represented  in  the  map 
accompanying  this  volume,  and  on  Dry  Creek,  a  tributary  run- 
niDg  north  from  the  Boston  Mountains  into  the  White  Kiver. 
Fragments  of  a  hard,  massive,  black  manganese  ore  have  been 
found  in  association  with  a  red  clay,  lying  in  cavities  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  Two  small  pitshave  been  dug,  but  no  ore  has  been  shipped. 


FlgDre  U.    SrtUtm  enIM  A,  T.  Ptnier  Irael,  il 
clay  by  tJu  deeaj!  0/  ike  3i.  Clair  limnloitt. 

A,  St.  ClmlrllmMtonc. 

B.  MiDgiDeie-beirlng  cIbt. 

HorJioDUl  ind  Terllal  Kile :    1  lacf  -  6  feci 

*de«  profile  Kctloo,  Ignn  S,  of  pUt«  XI. 
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The  figure  illustrates  the  dissolving  aotiou  of  surface  waters- 
on  the  limestone.  They  have  gradually  removed  the  carbonate- 
of  lime  in  the  limestone,  while  the  clay  and  ore,  which  were  once- 
distributed  through  that  rock,  have  collected  in  the  hollows  thus* 
formed.  Fragments  of  ore  are  also  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  hilL 
in  several  other  places. 

Limits  of  the  manganese  region  on  the  west — West  of  the* 
last  mentioned  locality,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  the  associated^ 
chert  and  Izard  limestone  are  exposed  in  an  almost  continuous 
series  of  outcrops.  These  extend  from  the  region  shown  in  the 
map  accompanying  this  volume,  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the 
western  part  of  Searcy  county,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from* 
the  West  Lafferty  Creek  basin,  where  the  St.  Clair  limestone- 
thins  out.  ( See  pages  125  and  172.)  Manganese  has  been  re- 
ported in  several  places  in  this  area,  among  others  near  Sylamore,. 
in  Stone  county.  Such  localities,  however,  are  isolated  areas, 
and,  as  a  rule,  manganese  does  not  characterize  the  region  as  it 
does  the  Lafferty  Creek  and  Polk  Bayou  basins.  The  reason 
for  this  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  explained  in  the  case 
of  the  Wilson  Hills. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  ore-bearing  part  of  the 
limestone  ends  on  the  east,  in  the  region  of  Hickory  Valley,  in 
the  same  way  that  it  does  to  the  west  of  the  Lafferty  Creek  basin* 
The  Batesville  region,  therefore,  represents  an  isolated  accu* 
mulation  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  of  materials  suited  for  the 
formation  of  ore-bearing  clay.  It  is  cut  off  on  the  east  and  west 
by  a  limestone,  which  is  of  the  same  general  character;  occupies 
the  same  geologic  position,  and  represents  the  lateral  extension 
of  the  ore-bearing  limestone,  but  yet  is  destitute  of  the  materials 
necessary  to  form  ore-bearing  deposits.  To  the  north  of  the 
Batesville  region,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  disappears  in  the  area 
of  underlying  Silurian  limestones  and  sandstones;  to  the  south,, 
it  dips  under  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Boone  chert. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  BATESVILLE  REGION  OP  ARKASAQ—Qmoluded. 

ICETHODS   OF  MINING  IN  THE  BATESVILLE    BEOION. 

Naiure  of  the  deposit  to  be  mined. — The  question  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  Batesville  region  is  that  of  mining  an  ore  irregnlarly 
distributed^  in  nodules  or  pockets,  through  all  parts  of  a  clay  bed 
from  20  to  over  100  feet  in  thickness.  The  clay  deposit  is  some- 
times capped  by  from  5  to  60  feet  of  broken  chert^  and  at  other 
times  it  is  exposed  on  the  surface  with  only  a  few  scattered  chert 
fragments  in  its  upper  part.  The  deposit  generally  occupies  the 
summits  or  higher  slopes  of  abrupt  hills,  and  overlies  an  uneven 
floor  of  limestone,  often  running  down  into  it  in  deep  holes. 
The  manner  of  distribution  of  the  manganese  in  the  clay  varies 
greatly:  it  is  either  in  nodules  scattered  throughout  the  bed,  or 
in  irregular  pockets  of  nodules  separated  by  uncertain  distances 
of  barren  clay,  or  in  solid  bodies  thinning  out  on  all  sides  and 
appearing  again  in  a  similar  position  at  a  greater  or  less  distance. 

It  is  characteristic  of  manganese  deposits,  not  only  in  Ar- 
kansas but  elsewhere,  that  hardly  any  two  localities  possess  the 
same  features,  and  this  peculiarity  has  given  them  a  reputation 
for  uncertainty  and  irregularity.  With  an  intelligent  preliminary 
investigation,  however,  by  boring  or  by  sinking  prospect  shafts, 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  property 
can  be  worked  at  a  profit. 

In  order  to  mine  profitably  in  the  region  in  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
deposit  in  each  special  locality.  The  character  of  the  ore  and 
its  enclosing  material,  its  mode  of  distribution  in  this  matrix, 
the  depth  of  the  ore-bearing  deposit,  the  surface  character  of  the 
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property,  the  water  supply,  the  facilities  for  transportation,  and^ 
In  fact,  every  feature  of  the  subject  that  will  in  any  way  have  a 
bearing  on  the  mining  and  shipping  of  the  ore,  should  be  care- 
fully studied  before  any  operations  are  started ;  and  no  machin- 
-ery  or  other  expensive  equipment  should  he  brought  on  to  the 
property,  until  all  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  deposit  to  be 
worked  are  known. 

Methods  of  operating  that  can  be  applied  in  one  locality 
oannot  always  be  applied  in  another,  and  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  this  fact  has  undoubtedly  been  the  cause  of 
failure  in  many  cases.  In  places  where  the  capping  of  chert  is 
heavy,  underground  work  is  often  necessary,  but  where  the  chert 
is  thin,  or  only  in  scattered  masses,  operations  can  be  more 
<;heaply  carried  on  in  open  cuts.  In  places  where  there  is  a  large 
•quantity  of  small  ore  (''wash  dirt^'),  a  washer  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  where  most  of  the  ore  occurs  in  larger  masses,  this  expense 
<»n  be  avoided.  There  is  always  some  ''wash  dirt''  with  almost 
all  the  ore  in  the  Batesville  region,  but  in  many  places  it  is  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  erecting  and 
rvnning  a  washer;  while  in  other  places,  the  success  or  failure  of 
«  property  depends  on  having  this  means  of  cleansing  the  large 
<][uantities  of  small  ore  that  occur. 

It  only  too  often  happens  that,  in  the  first  enthusiasm  aroused 
on  the  opening  of  a  new  mine,  an  unwarranted  amount  of  extrava- 
gance is  practiced,  and  most  of  the  working  capital  is  expended 
in  erecting  fine  buildings,  purchasing  unnecessary  machinery,  and 
in  other  surface  equipment,  totally  regardless  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  that  capital  will  be  needed  in  the  actual  mining  of 
the  ore.  Many  companies,  therefore,  in  possession  of  valuable 
mining  properties,  are  often  crippled  at  the  very  outset  by  hav- 
ing the  part  of  their  capital  which  should  be  devoted  to  actual 
mining,  tied  up  in  unnecessary  surface  expenditures.  The 
average  market  value  of  any  one  of  the  base  metals  is  genenjly 
but  little  above  the  cost  of  mining  and  transportation.  Compe- 
tition has  entered  into  the  art  of  supplying  the  world  with  met- 
alfii  as  well  as  into  every  other  industry,  and  many  mines,  giving 
jarge  returns  under  skillful  management,  work  on  a  very  small 
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margin  of  profit.  The  success  or  failure  of  a  property^  therefore^ 
depends  largely  on  the  management^  and  on  a  clear  distinctioi^ 
between  the  equipment  that  is  necessary  for  the  proper  working 
of  a  mine,  and  the  equipment  that  is  superfluous. 

Preserd  methods  of  mining. — ^The  only  systematic  mining 
that  has  been  done  in  the  Batesyille  region  is  on  the  properties 
of  the  Keystone  Manganese  and  Iron  Company^  of  the  St.  Louis^ 
Manganese  Company^  and  of  John  B.  Skinner  and  Company^ 
besides  that  formerly  done  by  E.  H.  Woodward  and  Company^ 
With  the  exception  of  these  workings,  all  the  rest  of  the  mining, 
consists  of  small  pits  and  prospect  holes. 

The  method  of  mining  on  the  Keystone  Company's  property^ 
as  described  on  pages  267-2699  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
shafts,  with  short  drifts  at  suitable  points.  Vertical  shafts  are 
sunk  until  a  pocket  of  ore  is  found,  and  then  drifts  from  5  to  10 
feet  in  length  are  run  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  whole  body  of 
ore.  When  a  pocket  has  been  exhausted,  and  small  extensions 
of  the  shaft  and  drifts  do  not  reveal  the  presence  of  more  ore^ 
the  place  is  deserted  and  a  shaft  sunk  elsewhere. 

On  the  properties  of  the  St.  Louis  Manganese  Compafiy^ 
the  system  of  shafts  and  drifts  has  also  been  employed,  but  drift- 
ing and  tunneling  have  been  carried  out  on  a  more  extensive- 
scale.  At  the  Brooks  mine  a  tunnel  150  feet  long  has  been  run 
into  the  red  clay,  and  at  the  Laphara  property  a  similar  tunnel 
118  feet  long  has  been  made. 

Open  pits. — An  open  pit  has  been  tried  at  the  Southern  mine 
but  without  success.  The  reason  given  for  its  failure  is  that  the- 
expense  of  moving  the  heavy  covering  of  from  80  to  60  feet  of  chert,, 
which  overlies  the  ore-bearing  clay,  consumed  all  the  profits  from 
the  ore  mined.  This  is  a  strong  argument  and  doubtless  holds 
good  on  this  property,  but  in  places  where  the  superficial  cover- 
ing of  chert  is  thin,  or  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  especially  in. 
the  northern  part  of  the  manganese  region,  the  chert  is  repre- 
sented only  by  loose  fragments  scattered  over  the  surface,  mining 
in  large  open  pits  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  the  cheapest 
method. 

In  deposits  of  the  kind  in  question,  where  the  ore  is  irreg- 
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nilarly  scattered  through  the  olay,  there  is  mach  risk  of  the 
bodies  of  ore  being  missed  by  a  system  of  shafts  and  drifts,  while 
a  large  open  pit,  which  removes  the  whole  bed,  is  sure  to  reveal 
-everything  in  it.  An  argument  against  the  open  pit  practice 
has  been  that  it  requires  the  removal  of  a  much  greater  number 
of  cubic  yards  of  waste  material  per  ton  of  ore,  than  the  shaft  and 
tunnel  method.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the  greater  cheap- 
ness with  which  the  clay  can  be  handled  in  open  cuts,  much  more 
than  counterbalances  the  cost  of  moving  the  additional  material. 

In  shafting  and  tunneling,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  tim- 
ber, as  the  clay  is  apt  to  cave  in.  It  is  also  necessary,  if 
•extensive  work  is  done,  to  have  underground  tramways,  lights, 
and  all  the  other  expensive  requirements  of  underground  mining. 
In  large  open  pits  none  of  these  things  are  necessary. 

In  the  small  shafts  and  tunnels  such  as  are  often  made, 
the  miners  are  necessarily  cramped  and  do  not  accomplish 
euch  efiective  work  as  if  they  had  plenty  of  room.  The 
usual  method  of  hoisting  from  a  shaft  by  a  hand  windlass 
is  also  much  more  expensive  than  hoisting  with  a  derrick 
from  an  open  pit;  since,  in  the  latter  case,  work  in  the  pit 
<}an  be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  derrick  going  all  the  time, 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  expense  of  hoisting;  while  in 
the  case  of  a  small,  cramped  shaft,  only  a  limited  number  of 
men  can  work,  the  bucket  moves  up  only  at  long  intervals, 
«nd  the  two  men  at  the  windlass  are  idle  a  large  part  of  the 
time,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  the  expense  per  cubic  yard 
of  material  hoisted.  It  might  be  said  that  steam  hoists 
or  derricks  could  be  used  in  the  shafts,  but  the  temporary 
character  of  the  latter  would  not  admit  of  steam  hoists, 
•and  the  slow  rate  at  which  the  ground  is  moved  in  the 
«mall  shafts  would  not  pay  for  the  expense  of  derricks. 
An  argument  frequently  brought  against  the  use  of  large 
open  pits  is  that  it  injures  the  property  for  underground 
work,  if  that  method  of  mining  should  prove  desirable  later 
on.  This  is  true  only  in  regions  where  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  a  deposit  extending  to  a  great  depth;  but  in  the  Bates- 
ville  region,  the  largest  dimensions  of  the  ore-bearing  clay 
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are  lateral  and  not  vertical,  and  therefore  this  iDConvenience^ 
if  it  should  erer  arise,  would  be  reduced  to  a  miniootRn. 

An  open  pit  in  clay  would  be  dangerous  and  expensive 
to  manage,  if  it  was  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  but  in  the  Bates- 
ville  region,  a  pit  could  not  go  to  great  depths,  for  the  ore- 
bearing  clay  is  limited  in  thickness.  The  thickest  deposits 
are  probably  not  much  over  a  hundred  feet,  though  the7 
may  sometimes  extend  to  greater  depths  in  holes  in  the 
underlying  Izard  limestone;  but  most  pits,  especially  where 
the  ore  bed  has  no  thick  chert  covering,  would  reach  bed 
rock  at  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet.  Most  of  the  manganese 
ore  occurs  in  a  bed  of  clay  situated  on  or  near  the  summits 
of  limestone  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are  often  very  steep^ 
In  such  a  position,  a  large  open  pit  in  the  clay  could  be  more 
easily  drained  than  a  series  of  small  shafts,  and  abundant 
dumping  facilities  could  readily  be  obtained. 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  seems  desirable  ta 
conduct  mining  operations  in  this  region,  in  places  where 
the  chert  is  thin  or  only  in  loose  fragments,  by  means  of 
large  open  pits  or  cuts,  and  in  this  way  eventually  to  move 
the  whole  of  the  ore-bearing  clay  bed  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  Two  methods  might  be  employed  to  do  this :  (1) 
An  open  cut  might  be  started  into  the  hill,  on  its  slope  at  the 
base  of  the  clay  and  above  the  underlying  limestone.  The 
ore  and  the  clay  could  be  carried  out  in  carts  or  on  a  tramway 
and  dumped  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  In  this  way  the  whole 
hill  could  be  stripped  of  its  ore-bearing  deposit,  and  all  the 
ore  that  is  there  could  be  obtained.  (2)  Large  pits  could 
be  sunk  on  the  clay  bed,  and  hoisting  could  be  done  with 
a  derrick*  The  derrick  should  have  a  long  boom  so  as  to 
reach  over  as  large  an  area  as  possible,  and  could  be  best 
worked  with  a  portable  engine.  When  all  the  ore-bearing 
clay  within  reach  of  the  boom  had  been  removed  down  to 
the  limestone  floor,  the  derrick  and  boiler  could  be  taken  to 
another  position,  and  this  process  continued  until  the  whole 
hill  was  stripped.  The  ore  and  waste  material  could  be 
dumped  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  where  this  was  feasible,  and^ 
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where  it  was  not,  they  coald  be  carried  off  on  a  temporary 
tramway.  Both  these  methods  hare  their  advantages^  and 
the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  mast  be  determined  by  the 
conditions  sarronnding  each  property. 

In  cases  where  there  is  a  heavy  capping  of  chert,  it  will 
doabtless  be  found  cheaper  to  employ  the  method  of  shafts 
and  tannels  than  of  open  cuts,  as  the  expense  of  stripping 
from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  of  chert  is  not  warranted  by  the 
amount  of  ore  beneath.  But  wherever  the  chert  bed  is 
thin,  the  ore  begins  almost  from  the  surface,  and  in  such 
cases  the  method  of  mining  in  open  cuts  is  undoubtedly 
preferable. 

MINIKa  MACHINERY. 

The  use  of  expensive  machinery  in  mining  in  the  Bates- 
ville  region,  with  the  exception  of  washers,  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  is  unwarranted  by  the  nature  of  the  deposits* 
Portable  boilers  and  hoists,  and  in  some  cases  steam  pumps,  are 
all  the  machinery  necessary. 

The  deposits  generally  cover  isolated  hills,  and  are  nec- 
essarily limited  both  in  depth  and  lateral  extent.  Consequently 
if  mining  is  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  numerous  localities  will 
be  worked  out,  and  no  permanent  mining  plant  should  be  put  up 
in  any  one  place.  All  equipments  should  be  as  light  and  port- 
able as  possible,  so  that  when  one  deposit  is  exhausted,  they 
can  be  cheaply  moved  to  another. 

WASHERS. 

The  only  treatment  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  ore  in  order 
to  prepare  it  for  market,  is  to  free  it  from  the  adhering  clay.. 
The  methods  employed  for  this  purpose  must  vary  somewhat 
with  the  nature  of  each  deposit.  Where  the  ore  is  in  large  masses, 
it  can  generally  be  shipped  just  as  it  is  mined,  as  the  adhering 
clay  forms  an  almost  imperceptible  part  of  the  whole  mass;  but 
in  some  places  the  manganese  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
cavities  filled  with  clay!  and  if  this  ore  is  shipped  in  lump  form, 
the  clay  greatly  lowers  its  percentage  of  manganese  and   often 
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•renderd  it  an  marketable.  Such  ores  should  be  crashed  and 
cleansed  by  sizing  and  jigging.  In  association  with  the  larger 
masses  of  ore,  there  almost  always  occur  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ties of  small  ore,  in  pieces  varying  from  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to 
4in  inch  in  diameter,  known  as  '^wash  dirt'^  It  does  not  pay  to 
collect  these  by  hand  and  therefore  washing  is  necessary.  The 
form  of  washer  used  at  the  Southern  mine  has  already  been  de- 
scribed*, and  is  worked  on  the  principle  of  sizing  and  jigging. 
The  washer  of  John  B.  Skinner  and  Oompany,  on  Sullivan 
Oreek,  differs  considerably  in  its  mechanism  from  that  at  the 
^Southern  mine,  but  it  also  is  based  on  the  system  of  sizing  and 

jigging- 

In  the  Cartersville  region,  of  Cleorgia,  the  manganese  washer 

commonly  used,  until  the  late  introduction  of  a  more  elaborate 
process  by  the  Etowah  Iron  Company,  was  a  simple  revolving 
<$ylinder,  perforated  with  numerous  holes  and  fed  inside  by  a  con- 
stant stream  of  water.  The  ore  is  put  into  the  cylinder  through 
a  door  in  one  end,  revolved  until  the  running  water  has  freed  it 
from  all  its  associated  clay,  and  then  removed  through  the  same 
opening.  This  is  a  crude  method  and  looses  a  large  part  of  the 
small  ore,  but  it  cleanses  what  remains  thoroughly,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  cheap  for  work  on  a  small  scale.  There  is 
less  small  ore  in  the  Georgia  region  than  in  the  Batesville 
•country,  and  the  loss  is  therefore  less  than  it  would  be  in  the 
latter  place.  The  amount  of  loss  might  be  reduced  by  making 
the  perforations  in  the  cylinder  smaller;  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
this  reduction,  for  if  the  holes  are  too  small  they  will  clog. 

The  system  of  sizing  and  jigging  is  undoubtedly  the  one  best 
suited  for  the  Batesville  region,  and  requires  the  only  expensive 
plant  needed  in  either  the  mining  or  the  preparation  of  the  ore. 
A  position  suitably  situated  as  regards  the  source  of  the  ore,  the 
water  supply,  and  transportation  -should  be  selected  for  the 
washer.  The  water  supply  is  of  prime  importance  and  a  washer 
ought  always  to  be  placed  where  a  bountiful  flow  can  be  had. 
The  best  position  is  on  one  of  the  numerous  creeks  or  large 
springs  of  the  manganese  area.    It  is  not  advisable  to   place  it 

*  Pltges  ?fi8-269. 
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t)n  the  hill  from  which  the  ore  is  being  taken,  as  it  is  generally 
difficult  and  expensive  to  get  water  in  such  places^  and  when  the 
hill  is  worked  out  the  washer  is  in  an  inconvenient  position  for 
t)re  from  other  hills.  A  central  position  in  the  lower  country  is 
desirable^  and  it  should  be  so  selected  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
greatest  number  of  ore  localities  and  to  transportation. 

TRANSPORTATION, 

The  Batesville  branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Railway  leaves  the  main  line  at  Newport  and  runs  north- 
west, up  the  north  side  of  the  White  River,  for  twenty-nine  miles 
to  Batesville.  Thence  it  goes  northwest  for  twelve  miles  and 
terminates  at  Cushman,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  manganese 
region. 

None  of  the  workable  deposits  of  manganese  are  more  than 
twelve  miles  from  Cushman,  and  most  of  them  are  within  six 
miles  of  that  town  or  of  some  other  point  on  the  railway  between 
there  and  Batesville.  Many  of  the  best  localities  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  railway,  and  the  South- 
ern mine  is  less  than  one  mile. 

The  country  roads  connecting  with  points  on  the  railway 
-could  be  made  good  at  a  small -expense,  for  the  large  amount  of 
limestone  and  loose  chert  throughout  the  region,  if  covered  with 
gravel  and  kept  in  proper  repair,  would  make  an  excellent  road 
bed. 

Teams  can  be  hired  at  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  day,  but 
bauling  in  this  region  can  be  done  much  more  cheaply  by  contract 
than  by  day  work.  Railway  freights  from  Cushman  to  St  Louis 
are  $2.25  per  ton;  to  Chicago  from  $3.76  to  |3.85,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  city;  and  from  Cushman  to  Pittsburg,  Johns* 
town,  or  Allegheny  City,  about  |5,00  per  ton.  All  these  places 
are  accessible  markets  for  Batesville  manganese,  though  at  pres- 
-ent  almost  all  the  ore  from  that  region  is  consumed  by  the  Ill- 
inois Steel  Company,  of  Chicago. 

In  former  times,  before  the  railway  was  built  from  Newport 
to  Cushman,  the  ore  was  hauled  to  the  White  River,  taken  in 
4>arges   to  Newport,  and  there  transshipped  to  the  cars.    For 
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some  of  the  manganese  localities  in  the  Laflferty  Creek  basin^ 
the  White  River  is  still  more  accessible  than  the  railway,  and 
in  such  cases  river  transportation  to  Batesville  or  Kewport  mi^hi 
be  used,  but  the  expense  and  loss  in  reshippinfr  the  ore  at: 
these  places  are  items  to  be  considered.  The  ore  could  alsa 
be  shipped  by  barge  down  the  White  River  to  the  Mississippi 
and  thence  to  any  point  desired,  but  railway  rates  are  usually  so^ 
adapted  as  to  compete  successfully  with  such  a  method  of  trans^ 
portation. 

FUEL. 

The  Batesville  manganese  region  is  a  heavily  timbered 
country^  and  good  hardwood  can  be  had,  in  large  quantities,  at 
from  $1.60  to  |2.50  per  cord.  Wood  can  be  cut  on  private  land 
for  $1.26  per  cord.  No  workable  coal  is  found  nearer  than  that 
of  the  central  Arkansas  region,  and  this  could  not  compete  with, 
good  cord  wood  at  the  above  prices. 

TOWNS   AND  8ETTLEMENTS. 

The  largest  town  in  the  manganese  region  is  Batesville,  and 
the  next  most  important  places  are  the  smaller  settlements  of 
Cushman  and  Barren  Fork. 

BatesviMe. — Batesville  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the^ 
White  River,  twenty-nine  miles  above  Newport,  and  is  connected 
with  the  latter  town  by  the  Batesville  branch  of  the  St.  Louis>. 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  was  first  settled  in  1815.  It* 
is  the  county  seat  of  Independence  county,  has  about  3,000  in« 
habitants,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state.  The  White  River  is  navigable  as  far  as  Batesville  at. 
almost  all  times  of  the  year,  and  at  proper  stages  of  the  water 
steamers  can  go  up  the  river  for  over  two  hundred  miles  above 
the  town. 

Batesville  has  always  been  identified  with  the  manganese^ 
industry;  and,  with  the  facilities  of  the  town  for  both  railway  and 
river  transportation,  it  is  an  important  source  of  supply,  not  only- 
for  the  country  immediately  to  the  north,  but  also  for  the  numer*- 
ous  smaller  towns  on  the  upper  part  of  the  White  River. 
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Oushman, — Thetownof  Cushman  is  situated  in  14  N.,  7  W.^ 
the  west  half  of  section  9,  and  occupies  a  position  on  the  divide 
between  the  Polk  Bayou  and  the  Lafferty  Creek  basins.  Im- 
mediately west  of  the  town^  the  waters  drain  Into  Blowing  Cave 
Creek  and  thence  into  East  Lafferty.  Immediately  east  of  it^ 
the  waters  drain  into  Prairie  Creek  and  thence  into  Polk 
Bayou. 

Cushman  is  the  terminus  of  the  Batesville  branch  of  tha 
St.  Louisy  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway.  It  is  a  village 
of  about  a  hundred  inhabitants  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  all 
the  manganese  mined  within  accessible  distances.  It  is  also  the 
point  from  which  freight  teams  start  for  Barren  Fork,  La  Crosse^ 
Melbourne,  Lunenburg,  and  numerous  other  towns  to  the  north 
and  west.  The  region  in  that  direction  has  no  railway,  and  al- 
most all  supplies,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  are  taken  up^ 
the  White  River,  have  to  go  through  Cushman. 

Barren  Fork. — ^Barren  Pork,  also  known  as  Dry  Town,  ia 
a  settlement  of  about  200  inhabitants  in  Izard  county,  six  miles, 
north  of  Cushman.  It  lies  near  the  northern  limit  of  the  man- 
ganese region  and  is  on  the  mail-route  from  Cushman  to  MeK 
bourne.    As  yet  it  has  no  railway. 

Other  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  manganese  region. — 
Outside  of  the  manganese  region,  there  are  numerous  other 
towns.  Along  the  line  of  the  Batesville  branch  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  are  the  towns  of  Moore-, 
field.  Sulphur  Rock,  and  Newark;  while  still  further  east,  the 
town  of  Newport,  situated  on  White  River  at  the  junction  of  the 
Batesville  branch  road  with  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  Railway,  is  rapidly  growing  in  import-, 
ance.  Its  facilities  for  water  and  railway  transportation  have 
materially  favored  its  growth.  The  old  town  of  Jacksonport^ 
on  the  Batesville  and  Brinkley  Railway,  is  situated  on  the 
White  River,  about  four  miles  above  Newport. 

Besides  the  places  already  mentioned,  the  villages  of  James- 
town and  Marcella  are  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Boston  Mountains,  and  the  old  settlement  of  Elgin  is  on  the 
Black  River  about  twenty-five   miles  east  of  Batesville. 
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Outside  of  the  towns^  the  country  is  fairly  well  settled  by  a 
farming  population,  and  the  numerous  places  marked  on  the  map^ 
•but  not  mentioned  abovC;  are  post-o£Bces  or  country  stores. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  SOUTHWESTERN 

ARKANSAS. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  DEPOSITS. 

Geographic  position* — Under  the  heading  ^'southwestern  Ar- 
kansas'' are  included  the  manganese  looalities  found  at  intervals, 
from  Pulaski  county  on  the  -  east,  to  Montgomery  and  Polk 
counties  on  the  west.  The  name  is  employed  here  not  only- 
because  it  is  the  term  by  which  the  region  is  commonly  known 
throughout  the  state,  but  because  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  the- 
*'  northern  Arkansas ''  or  ^'  Batesville  manganese  region."  The 
area  in  question  lies  entirely  in  the  western  half  of  the  statC;  and 
though  it  is  nearer  the  central  east-west  line  than  to  the  southern 
border^  it  is  well  within  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  state. 

The  manganese  area  in  this  region  includes  a  belt  of  country 
running  from  near  Little  Rock  in  Pulaski  county,  in  a  ^uth- 
west  direction  to  Hot  Spring  county,  thence  west  to  Montgomery 
county,  and  from  there  a  little  north  of  west  through  Polk 
county,  almost  to  the  boundary  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  Indian 
Territory.  This  area  varies  in  width  from  four  or  five  to  ten  or 
twelve  miles,*  and  in  length  it  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  manganese  is  found  every- 
where throughout  this  belt,  as  the  various  localities  are  often 
separated  by  many  miles  of  territory  in  which  no  ore  occurs ;  but 
wherever  the  ore  deposits  are  found,  they  are  similar  in  character,, 
mode  of  occurrence,  and  geologic  relations,  and  are  therefore 
most  consistently  treated  together,  as  different  exposures  of  the 

*ThU  width  leltn  slmpljtothe  purtof  the  region  in  which  manganiiehM  b«6i^ 
ionnd,  and  not  to  th«  tntira  width  of  the  noTacullte  ar«a  (lee  pagee  806-807)  which  is  from, 
twenty  to  twenty-flTO  miles  in  width. 
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«ame^  or  closely  related  ore-bearing  rocks.  The  belt  includes 
parts  of  Pulaski,  Saline,  G-arland,  Hot  Spring,  Pike,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Polk  counties. 

Topographie  position. — The  region  in  which  manganese  oc- 
•curs  in  southwestern  Arkansas  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  area,  with 
its  higher  elevations  reaching  from  1,600  to  probably  over  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  500  to  possibly  over  1,000  feet  above 
the  surrounding  drainage.  It  is  the  first  really  mountainous 
•country  met  going  north  from  the  low,  flat,  pine  region  of  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  the  state.  On  the  north  it  is  separated  from 
the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  Biver  by  a  parallel  range  of  moun- 
tains, rising  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  those  in 
question,  and  known  ik  different  places  by  different  names, 
among  which  are  White  Oak  Mountain,  Cedar  Mountain,  Blue 
Mountain,  Fcurche  Mountain,*  Irons'  Fork  Mountain,  Rich 
Mountain,  and  others. 

Bet\^een  these  two  series  of  mountains,  throughout  the  larger 
part  of  the  region,  the  Ouachita  River  occupies  an  east  and  west 
valley,  varying  from  two  or  three  to  twelve  miles  or  more  in 
width.  The  river  rises  in  Indian  Territory,  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  northwestern  corner  of  Polk  county,  and  keeps  a 
general  easterly  course  for  almost  seventy-five  miles;  though  to 
folloni7  the  curves  of  the  river,  the  distance  would  be  much  greater. 
At  the  western  end  of  Garland  county,  it  turns  southeast,  cutting 
directly  across  the  mountains  and  forming  numerous  steep-sided 
ravines.  At  the  old  town  of  Rockport,  where  it  emerges  from 
the  mountains,  it  changes  its  course  to  a  general  southerly 
direction,  and  flows  thence  south  and  southeast  until  it  empties 
into  the  Black  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Red  River,  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana. 

From  the  intimate  association  of  the  Ouachita  River  with  the 
novaculite  mountains  in  which  the  manganese  occurs,  the  latter 
have  been  named  the  Ouachita  Mountains  by  the  State  G-eologist. 
Previously,  no  name  had  been  given  to  the  range  as  a  whole, 

*Thi8  name  does  not  refer  here  to  Fonrche  Mountain  on  the  oatakirts  of  Little  Rock. 
It  it  the  same  name  locally  applied  to  a  part  of  the  moantaina  in  Perrj  county  and  to  a  part 
In  Polk  and  Montgomery  oonnties,  both  of  which  areas  are  immediately  south  of  Fourcbe  la 
Faye,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas  BiTer. 
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though  many  local  names  were  employed.  Thus  in  the  region 
of  Pulaski  county;  west  of  Little  Bock,  the  mountains  are 
locally  called  the  Fletcher  Range ;  near  Hot  Springs,  in  Ghirland 
tsounty,  they  are  known  as  the  Hot  Springs  Mountains;  in  the 
northern  part  of  Clark  and  Hot  Spring  counties  they  are  known 
•as  the  Trap  Mountains ;  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri 
River,  they  are  known  as  the  Little  Missouri  Mountains ;  and 
^around  the  head  waters  of  the  Cossatot  River  they  are  known  as 
the  Cossatot  Mountains.  Besides  these  names  of  groups  of 
mountains,  individual  names  are  given  in  many  places  to  those 
Hilevations  which  form  marked  features  of  the'  region.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  country  between  the  head  waters,  of  the 
Little  Missouri  and  the  Cossatot  Rivers :  here  Leader,  Hannah, 
■Brushy,  Raspberry,  Tall  Peak,  Briar  Creek,  He,  Prairie, 
McKinley,  Porter,  Sugar  Tree,  State  House,  Little  Musgrove, 
Shadow  Rock,  Buckeye,  and  numerous  other  mountains  are  well 
known  throughout  the  region  by  their  individual  names. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  Ouachita  Mountains  consist 
of  a  series  of  parallel  ridges,  running  in  a  direction  varying  from 
oast-west  to  northeast-southwest,  and  to  northwest-southeast;  but 
characterized,  on  the  whole,  by  a  general  east- west  trend.     Some- . 
times  eight  or  ten  of  these  ridges  are  crossed  in  a  distance  of  as 
many  miles,  and  at  other  times  the  whole  range  is  represented  by 
less  than  half  that  number  scattered  over  a  breadth  of  twice  the 
distance.     Whatever  the  local  strike  in  a  given  area  may  be,  all 
the  ridges  of  that  area  follow  a  general  parallel  direction,  ofben 
ourving  around  and  joining  each  other  at  their  extremities,  and 
thus  forming  a  zigzag  across  the  country  in  a  manner   directly 
"dependent  on  the  disturbances  to  which   the  region  has  been 
-exposed.    The  ridges  are  separated  by  mountain  streams,  and 
frequently  rise  abruptly  to  a  sharp  serrated  crest  only  a  few 
feet  wide.    Viewed  from  a  distance,  they  form  long,  narrow  ele- 
vations with  undulating  summits,  rising  in  isolated  peaks,  or 
sloping  off  into  low  places,  through  which  mountain  trails  find 
passages  across  the  country.     Sometimes  the  ridges  run  contin- 
uously for   many  miles  without  any  considerable   break,   but 
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occasionally  a  stream  has  cut  its  way  through  and  forms  a  steep^ 
rocky  gorge,  as  it  intersects  successively  each  ridge  in  its  course. 

FBEYIOUS     GEOLOGIC     INVESTIGATIONS     OF     THE    MANGANESE 

•DEPOSITS. 

Before  the  explorations  of  the  present  Survey,  very  little 
geologic  work  had  been  done  on  the  manganese  deposits  of 
southwestern  Arkansas.  Dr.  David  Dale  Owen  in  his  report  of 
1869-60*  gave  a  description  of  the  region,  but  did  not  mention 
the  existence  of  the  manganese  ores.f 

In  1888,  Dr.  T.  B.  Comstockl  described  a  number  of  man- 
ganese localities  in  the  region  in  question,  and  gave  numerous 
analyses.  His  work  on  this  subject,  however,  was  subordinate 
to  his  investigation  of  the  gold  and  silver  question,  and  therefore 
was  not  carried  out  in  detail.  [References  to  his  descriptions  of  - 
different  localities  will  be  made  later  on,  in  the  detailed  discussion 
of  the  region. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Mineral  [Resources  of  the  United 
States,  from  1886  to  1888,  published  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  contain  short  notices  by  Mr.  Joseph  D« 
Weeks  of  the  manganese  ores  of  southwestern  Arkansas,  and 
several  analyses  are  given. 

The  issue  of  the  Age  of  Steel,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  for 
September  3,  1887,  contains  an  article  on  the  manganese  de* 
posits  of  Polk  county^  together  with  analyses  and  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  region. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  mentioned  publications^ 
and  of  occasional  newspaper  articles  and  reports  of  mining  com- 
panies, no  further  information  on  the  deposits  in  question  has 
as  yet  appeared. 

*  Second  Beport  of  a  Gcologioa>BeoonnoiMaDce  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Coantlea 
of  Arkanaas,  1859  and  1860. 

t  Dr.  Owen  gave  an  analysis  of  manganese  ore  in  this  report,  but  the  spedmen  was 
from  the  Bates rille  region  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  He  also  gare  analyses  showing 
the  existenee  of  manganese  in  the  soils  of  yarious  counties  in  Arkansas.  His  iayesUgationa 
in  the  BatesriUe  region,  published  in  his  report  of  1868,  haye  already  been  dneribed  on 
pages  100-108,  and  145-164  of  the  present  report. 

X  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas,  Vol.  I.,  1888,  J.  C.  Branner,  State  Geologist. 
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HISTORY  OF  MANGANESE  MINING  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  ARKANSAS. 

MaDganese  mining  in  soathwestern  Arkansas  has  been 
carried  on  to  only  a  limited  extent^  probably  not  more  than 
thirty  tons  of  ore  having  been  shipped  from  the  whole  region. 
A  great  many  places  have  been  prospected,  but  the  only  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  is  on  the  land 
of  the  Arkansas  Development  Company,  in  Polk  county, 
on  the  Brushy  Creek  branch  of  the  Cossatot  River.  This 
company  worked  during  the  year  1888  and  continued  until 
April,  1889,  when  operations  were  suspended.  A  shaft  was 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  and  forty-two  feet,  and  a  tunnel 
about  five  hundred  feet  long  was  run  in  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
Many  prospect  openings  were  also  made  in  the  surroundiug 
country,  irom  the  head  waters  of  the  Cossatot  to  those  of  the 
Saline  River.  About  twenty  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  shaft  on  Brushy  Creek,  and  this  represented 
practically  all  the  manganese  that  was  mined  by  this  company. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Com- 
pany carried  on  operations  in  Pulaski  county,  twelve  miles  west 
of  Little  Bock,  in  what  is  called  the  Fletcher  Range.  A  few 
small  prospect  pits  and  tunnels  were  made,  but  no  ore  was 
shipped,  and  work  has  been  discontinued. 

The  only  shipments  of  manganese  ore  known  to  have  been 
made  irom  the  whole  region,  were  a  few  tons  of  the  ore  mined 
by  the  Arkansas  Development  Company  and  four  tons  from  a 
small  pit  on  the  Burns  Claim,  on  North  Mountain,  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River.  A  sample  of  five 
hundred  pounds  was  also  shipped  by  Mr.  Webb  Thornton,  from 
his  claim  on  Leader  Mountain,  some  five  miles  south  of  North 
Mountain. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  localities,  many  small  prospect 
pits  have  been  made  throughout  the  mountains  wherever  man- 
ganese crops  out,  but  no  ore  has  been  shipped  from  them.  MoMt 
of  them  have  been  made  by  the  Arkansas  Development  Cumpany* 
and  by  Mr.  Burns. 

20  Geological,  Vol.  L,  1890. 
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MINING  POSSIBILITIES. 

Cav^e  of  failures,  —  MaDganese  mining  in  southwestern 
Arkansas  has  not  yet  been  carried  on  successfally.  The  reason 
for  this  lack  of  success  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  distance 
of  the  deposits  from  railway  transportation.  The  manganese 
area  of  Pulaski  county  is  from  seven  to  twelve  miles  from  the 
line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway, 
while  that  of  Montgomery  and  Polk  counties  is  from  forty  to 
sixty  miles  from  the  railway.  This  lack  of  transportation  facil- 
ities may  in  some  cases  have  prevented  further  attempts  than 
have  been  made  to  mine  the  ore,  but,  even  if  there  were  better 
facilities,  the  peculiar  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  would  al- 
ways prevent  the  development  of  the  deposits  on  a  commer. 
oially  important  scale. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  manganese  in  the  region  is  un- 
doubtedly large,  but  it  is  distributed  over  an  extensive  area,  and 
in  almost  all  places  it  is  hopelessly  scattered  through  the  rock 
in  small  nests  and  seams.  If  these  nests  and  seams  were  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  the  rock  might  be  crushed  and  the  ore  concen- 
trated by  washing,  but  the  pockets  containing  them  are  too 
small  to  permit  the  expense  of  machinery.  It  is  a  popular  idea 
that  the  ore  will  increase  in  quantity  at  a  depth,  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  to  expect  this,  as  such  deposits  are  just  as 
likely,  and  sometimes  even  more  likely,  to  become  poorer  at  a 
depth  than  they  are  to  improve. 

From  the  nature  of  the  deposit  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
ore  at  a  depth  is,  at  the  very  best,  no  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
surface  outcrops  of  the  so-called  ^Modes" ;  that  is,  that  it  exists 
as  a  series  of  pockets  separated  by  greater  or  less  distances 
of  barren  rock.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  pockets  of  ore 
«eeB  on  the  surface  can  not  be  worked  at  a  profit,  and  in  the  rare 
oases  where  a  small  profit  might  be  made,  the  amount  would  not  be 
enough  to  pay  for  sinking  through  the  barren  rock  that  separates 
the  pockets  from  each  other.  The  intervening  thickness  of  bar- 
ren rock  id  much  greater  than  the  depth  of  any  one  pocket;  and^ 
moreover,  it  is  possible  that  the  ore  in  the  deeper  pockets  has 
undergone  a  lesser  degree  of  segregation  than  the  ore  near  the 
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surface,  and  that  it  may,  therefore,  be  in  even  a  still   less  avail* 
able  form  than  the  latter. 

Areas  operated. — Two  areas  in  the  region  in  question  have 
been  the  seats  of  considerable  excitement  over  the  manganese  de- 
posits: one  is  in  the  Fletcher  Range,  in  western  Pulaski  county ; 
the  other  is  in  the  region  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Mis- 
souri and  Cossatot  Rivers,  in  Montgomery  and  Polk  counties. 
In  Pulaski  county  the  deposits  are  not  sueh  as  to  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  any  capital  whatever  in  exploring  them.  The 
ore  oconrs  both  in  place  in  the  rock,  and  as  a  bog  ore  in  the  Mc- 
Henry  Creek  bottoms.  The  amount  of  ore  in  the  rock  is  in- 
significant, while  the  bog  ore,  though  sometimes  in  considerable 
<][uantitte8,  is  mostly  of  too  poor  grade  to  be  of  any  value.  It 
generally  contains  considerable  quantities  of  iron  and  in^  most 
oases  blends  into  a  very  impure  bog  iron  ore,  as  shown  by  the 
analyses  on  page  330.  Small  areas  of  fairly  good  ore  can  be 
found  in  the  poorer  bog  ore,  and  specimens  can  be  collected 
"which  contain  over  50  per  cent  of  manganese,  but  the  quantity 
of  such  ore  available  for  commercial  purposes  is  too  small  to  be 
mined.*  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  manganese  mining  can  be 
profitably  carried  on  in  Pulaski  county. 

In  the  region  of  Montgomery  and  Polk  counties  some  of 
the  surface  exposures  of  mauganese  ores  are  not  so  small  as  those 
in  Pulaski  county,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  deposits  could  be 
worked  at  idle  times  by  people  living  in  the  country,  and  fair 
returns  could  be  obtained..  The  pockets  could  not  be  followed 
down  to  any  considerable  depth,  however,  as  they  would  soon 
be  exhausted ;  and  the  industry  would  not  warrant  the  invest- 
ment of  capital.  The  value  of  the  small  quantities  of  ore  that 
might  be  mined  in  Montgomery  and  Polk  counties,  would  be  in 
the  considerable  percentage  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  pyro- 
lusite,  that  many  of  them  contain.  Such  ores,  when  pure,  are 
valuable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  and  for  other 
ohemical  purposes;  while  those  ores  which  are  also  free  from  iron 
are  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  For  these  uses  many 
of  the  southwestern  Arkansas  ores  would  bring  from  forty  to 

*  For  inrther  details  about  this  deposit  see  pp.  828. 
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eighty  dollars  per  ton,  and  .the  best  grades  would  bring  eveih 
more.  This  value  is  much  greater  than  that  paid  for  ore  for  the 
manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese^  which  brings 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton^  according  to  the  quality  ; 
moreover^  the  ores  of  Montgomery  and  Polk  counties  are  gen- 
erally^  though  not  always,  too  high  in  phosphorus,  so  far 
as  the  analyses  at  hand  show,  to  be  desirable  as  a  source  of 
spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese. 

In  the  country  between  the  manganese  area  of  Pulaski  county 
and  that  of  Montgomery  and  Polk  counties,  that  is,  in  Saline,. 
Garland,  Hot  Spring,  and  Pike  counties,  manganese  is  occasion- 
ally found,  but  it  is  in  insignificant  quantities.  The  iron  ore- 
which  frequently  occurs  in  this  area  is  often  mistaken  by  pros* 
pectors  for  manganese  and  many  claims  have  been  taken  up  un^ 
der  this  delusion. 

It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  in  southwestern  Arkansas^ 
that  is,  in  the  region  from  Pulaski  county  on  the  east  to  Mont- 
gomery and  Polk  counties  on  the  west,  no  extensive  mangan- 
ese mining  can  be  carried  on  at  a  profit.  There  are  no  large 
bodies  of  ore  anywhere  on  the  surface,  and  the  nature  of  the 
deposit  is  such  as  to  make  it  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  search 
for  more  extensive  bodies  at  a  depth. 

THE  GEOLOGIC  BELATIONS  OF  THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS.* 

The  manganese  deposits  of  southwestern  Arkansas  represent 
an  interbedded  stratum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gray  novaculite^ 
of  that  region.  The  novaculite  rock  is  overlain  and  underlain 
by  a  series  of  shales,  quartzif  es,  and  sandstones,  which  are  desti- 
tute, so  far  as  known,  of  any  commercially  important  deposits  of 
manganese  ore.  As  regards  the  geologic  age  of  the  ore- bearing 
rocks,  all  that  can  at  present  be  said  is  that  they  are  probably  of 
Lower  Silurian  age.     The  only  fossils  that  have  been  found  are 

*  The  geology  and  structural  features  of  the  Ouachita  Mountains,  in  which  the  man-^ 
ganese  deposits  are  situated,  have  been  worked  out  hj  Mr.  L.  S.  Griswold,  of  tbe  SarToj,  in 
his  inyestigation  of  the  Boraoulite  series,  and  will  be  described  by  him  in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  re- 
ports of  tbe  Geological  Surrey  for  1890.  The  subject  will  therefore  be  mentioned  here  only  in 
a  general  way,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  the  oc^ 
currence  of  the  manganese  ores.  For  farther  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  above  men^ 
tioned  report. 
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a  few  graptolites  discovered  by  Mr.  L.  8.  Griswoldyof  the 
Survey,  in  the  shales  associated  with  the  novacalites.  These 
have  been  determined  by  Professor  Henry  S,  Williams  and  by 
Dr.  B.  R.  Garley  as  belonging  mostly  to  the  Trenton  horizon  of 
the  Lower  Silurian;  but  certain  specimens  from  one  locality  were 
determined  by  Dr.  Gurley  as  Calciferous  forms.  As  the  exact 
etratigraphic  relations  of  some  of  the  graptolite  shales  to  the  no- 
vaculite  are  as  yet  uncertain,  no  more  definite  correlation  can  at 
present  be  made.* 

To  the  north  of  the  Ouachita  Mountains  are  a  series  of 
sandstones,  quartzites,  and  shales,  comprising  the  mountains  on 
the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Ouachita  and  the  Arkansas 
Rivera.  These  rocks  are  regarded  by  the  State  Geologist  as 
being  of  Lower  Carboniferons  age,  and  are  bordered  on  the 
north  by  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  Arkansas  valley. 

In  their  eastern  part  the  Ouachita  Mountains  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  horizontal  Tertiary  beds  of  that  section. 
In  their  western  part  they  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  much 
less  rugged,  but  equally  disturbed  area  of  Paleozoic  (probably 
Lower  Carboniferous)  sandstones  and  shales,  which  extend 
thence  south  for  about  twenty  miles,  until  they  come  in  contact 
with,  and  disappear  under  the  horiz)nt'il  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary strata.  The  relation  of  the  sandstones  and  shales  south  of 
the  Ouachita  Mountains  to  those  to  the  north,  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  worked  out,  but  it  seems  probable,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  State  Geologist,  that  they  may  represent  the  same 
horizon  and  may  form  the  two  sides  of  a  wide  anticline,  each 
comprising  numerous  subordinate  folds;  and  that  the  Ouachita 
Mountains  represent  older  rocks,  and  occupy  a  position  in  the 
breach  of  this  great  anticline. 

THB   ROCKS   OF   THB   MANOANESE   DEPOSITS. 

Nature  of  the  rocks. — The  novaculite  with  which  the  man- 
ganese ores  are  associated  is  a  siliceous  deposit  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  probably  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  made 

<>  For  the  relation  of  the  manganese  dep  sits  of  the  BatesTiUe  region  to  thoM  of  south- 
greater n  Arkaoaas,  see  pages  99-100. 
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up  of  strata  differing  considerably  in  physical  character.  It  ia 
composed  of  almost  pure  anhydrous  silica  and  varies  from  a 
translucent^  hard  rock  of  a  white^  g^^Jf  or  buff  color,  having  a 
conchoidal  fracture  and  porcelain-like  appearance,  to  a  soft^ 
porous  or  granular  material,  of  a  massive  structure  and  of  an  irreg- 
ular fracture.  The  top  of  the  bed  is  occupied  by  the  manganese- 
and  iron-bearing  stratum,  which  contains  the  ores  in  various 
forms,  from  a  mere  stain  to  a  network  of  thin  pockets  and 
seams.  The  part  of  the  bed  thus  impregnated  varies  from  four 
or  five  feet  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  some  rare  casea 
probably  more. 

Immediately  underlying  the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  the^ 
^'  Ouachita  stone ''  stratum*  the  source  of  the  best  of  the  cele«^ 
brated  Arkansas  whetstones.  This  is  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Griswold,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  it  is  softer  than  the 
rest  of  the  novaculite  bed  and  has  a  fine  grained,  porous  struct- 
ure. It  often  disappears  altogether,  and  even  where  it  is  present 
its  outcrop  is  usually  obscured  on  account  of  its  softness.  It  i& 
underlain  by  a  much  harder  novaculite,  passing  below  into  a  bed 
of  a  shaly  structure,  from  forty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness^ 
From  this  point  to  the  base  of  the  formation  the  rock  is  massive 
and  hard,  and  frequently  contains  exceptionally  hard  strata 
which,  on  account  of  their  greater  resistance  to  weathering,  often 
form  the  most  prominent  feature  on  the  summits  of  the  ridges.. 
This  part  of  the  series  varies  from  less  than  a  hundred  to  over 
two  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 

The  ore-bearing  stratum  frequently  partakes  more  or  less  of 
the  soft  nature  of  the  *^  Ouachita  stone  ",  and  is  sometimes  even 
softer,  being  easily  crumbled  in  the  ficgers.  From  this  state 
there  are  all  stages  of  hardness,  until,  in  many  places,  the 
rock  assumes  a  flinty,  porcelain-like  structure  similar  to  that  seea 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  formation. 

Quartz  veins  from  the  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  inchea 
in  thickness  are  numerous  in  the  novaculite,  and  sometimes  a 
network  of  thin  quartz  veins  runs  in  all  directions  through  the 
rock.  In  places,  the  novaculite  itself  has  been  converted  to  a 
semi-crystalline  quartz  rock,  and  contains  small  cavities  lined 
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with  crystals  of  the  same  material.  The  novacalite  is  much 
jointed,  the  joints  ranning  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding  as  well 
as  at  various  other  angles  to  it,  though  they -are  generally  steeply 
inclined* 

Though  the  novaculite  is,  in  some  caseS|  probably  over  four 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  yet  elsewhere  it  has  less  than  half  this 
thickness,  and  in  some  cases  it  possibly  thins  out  altogether,  re- 
appearing beyond.  As  already  stated,  the  novaculite  forms  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  ridges  that  characterize  the  region. 
These  sometimes  thin  out  and  gradually  slope  off  to  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country  in  a  manner  that  could,  probably,  be 
best  explained  by  supposing  a  gradual  thinning  or  local  disap- 
pearance of  the  novaculite. 

Immediately  overlying  the  novaculite,  and  exposed  on  the 
slopes  of  the  ridges,  is  a  series  of  gray  and  black  siliceous  shales* 
interbedded  with  more  massive  strata  somewhat  resembling  in 
nature  the.  underlying  novaculite,  but  always  showing  on  closer 
examination  a  more  or  less  shaly  structure,  and  breaking  in  large 
flat  slabs.  The  rock  is  frequently  pierced  by  a  network  of  thin 
quartz  veins  and  also  contains  alternating  lenticular  strata  of 
brown  hematite.  Frequently  the  siliceous  shales  have  under- 
gone a  partial  decomposition  and  have  been  converted  into  a  fine 
siliceous  powder.  This  is,  however,  only  local,  and  there 
frequently  occur  strata  of  partly  disintegrated  rock,  carrying 
fragments  of  the  as  yet  undecomposed  parts  and  interbedded 
veith  unaltered  strata.  The  disintegration  is  especially  marked 
near  the  contact  of  the  shales  with  the  ore-bearing  part  of  the 
novaculite,  and  also  near  the  hematite  deposits  in  the  shale& 
themselves.  Good  measurements  of  the  thickness  of  the  siliceous 
shales  can  rarely  be  made  on  account  of  the  highly  disturbed 
condition  of  the  r(^ks,  but  they  probably  aggregate,  in  their 
maximum  development,  about  three  hundred  feet,  though  they 
are  often  much  thinner. 

Overlying  the  shales  are  a  series  of  gray  and  brown  sand- 
stones ;  and  above  these  is  a  great  thickness  of  shales  varying 

4 

«  These  shales  are  incladed  bj  Hr.  Griswold  in  his  noTsculite  series. 
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from  gray  and  black  to  yellow  and  brown.  These  rocks,  though 
sometime  seen  in  the  synclinal  troughs  of  the  novaculite,  have 
no  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  the  ores  of  the  region,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  already  mentioned  for  further 
details. 

■ 

Below  the  novaculite  bed  there  is  a  Series  of  yellow,  brown, 
or  gray  shales,  underlain  by  a  series  of  black  and  gray  shales 
with  sandstone  strata  and  sandy  limestones.     In  the  shales   of 
the  latter  series  are  found  the  Silurian  graptolites  already  men- 
tioned. 

Disturbance  of  the  rocks. — The  Ouachita  Mountains,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  represent  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  an 
area  of  great  disturbance,  which  extends  from  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas  River  on  the  north,  in  a  southerly  direction  until  it 
disappears  beneath  the  undisturbed  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
strata  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

The  detailed  structure  of  the  mountains  themselves  is  com- 
plicated, but  in  a  general  way  they  represent  a  series  of  parallel 
folds,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  general  east  and  west  ridges 
already  described.  Subsequent  erosion,  however,  has  greatly 
altered  the  character  of  the  surface  features  originally  given  by 
these  disturbances,  and  the  novaculite,  being  more  resistant  than 
the  associated  strata,  has  controlled  the  topography.  The  rocks 
were  originally  tilted  at  high  angles,  in  many  cases  vertically, 
and  were  sometimes  overthrown.  Erosion  has  since  attacked 
them,  carried  away  the  more  easily  disintegrated  beds,  .and 
exposed  the  upturned  edges  of  the  novaculite  on  the  erects  of  all 
the  higher  ridges,  leaving  that  rock  as  the  most  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  country.  The  result  is  a  series  of 
novaculite  ridges  bordered  on  their  lower  sloues  by  the  associated 
shale  and  sandstone  strata.  Such  ridges  generally  exist  in  the 
forms  of  anticlines  and  monoclines.  The  summits  of  the  anti- 
clines are  often  removed  for  considerable  distances ;  the  folds 
are  also  often  overturned  and  show  a  dip  in  one  direction 
throughout.     In  the  latter  case  the  normal  anticlinal   dips   are 
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^sometimes  seen  at  the  base  of  the  ridges  in  the  deeper  river  and 
-oreek  passes. 

The  oatcrop  of  the  ore-bearins^  stratum  appears  in  the 
novacalite  at  or  near  its  contact  with  the  overlying  siliceoas 
shales^  and  is  generally  exposed  on  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  as  a 
-consequence  of  the  erosion  of  the  latter  rocks.  It  can  be  traced 
in  this  position  across  the  country^  following  the  course  regulated 
hj  the  structure  of  each  ridge.  In  some  places.it  is  represented 
"by  bodies  of  ore,  in  others  by  simplya  stain  in  the  rocks. 

THE   MAHftANESE   ORES. 

Minerahgical  forma. — The  manganese  ores  of  southwestern 
Arkansas  represent  oxides  of  manganese  in  their  different  min- 
-eralogical  forms.  The  minerals  psilomelane  and  pyrolusite  have 
been  identified  beyond  a  doubt,  and  they  probably  comprise  the 
larger  part  of  the  ores  found  in  this  region.  They  frequently 
t>ccnr  in  intimate  association  with  each  other,  the  pyrolusite  often 
coating  masses  of  psilomelane  or  encrusting  the  interiors  of  cavi- 
ties lined  with  that  ore.  Probably  some  of  the  samples  of  mangan- 
-ese  ores  collected  in  this  region  contain  manganite  and  possibly 
'braunite,  but  these  minerals  have  not  yet  been  positively  identi- 
fied. A  material  representing  a  mixture  of  clay  and  rock  frag- 
ments, more  or  less  impregnated  with  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
locally  known  as  "  bog  ore/'  is  found  in  the  banks  of  McHenry 
^reek,  in  Pulaski  county. 

Below  are  given  descriptions  and  analyses  of  typical  speci- 
mens of  psilomelane  and  pyrolusite  found  in  this  region. 

Psilomelane. — Specimen  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Little 
Missouri  Hiver,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Montgomery  county. 
This  is  a  black  or  steel-blue  mineral;  opaque;  lustre  sub- 
metallic  ;  powder  dark  brown ;  fracture  conchoidal,  highly  de- 
veloped, with  a  bright  glossy  surface;  hardness  7.  Its  specific 
gravity  as  determined  by  the  chemist  of  the  Survey  is  3,95.  It 
frequently  occurs  in  reniform  or  botryoidal  masses  with  smooth 
i>lack  surfaces. 

With  fluxes  it  gives  reactions  for  manganese ;  it  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine  and  leaves 
«  slight  residue. 
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Ad  analysis  made  by  B.  N,  Brackett  of  this  mineral  drie^ 
at  110°-115°  Centigrade,  gave  the  following  results : 

Analysis  of  pailomelane  from  southwestern  Arkansas^ 

Maaganese  protoxide  (BinO) 78.17 

Oxygen  (O) ^„ 16.11 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOs) 0.26 

Alamina  (AlaOs).. 6.52 

Cobalt  oxide  (CoO)- « trace 

Lime  (OaO) 1.58 

Baryta  (BaO)«. 0.06 

Potash  (KaO) „....    2.12 

Soda  (NaaO) 2,85 

Pliosphoric  acid  (PaOs).. trace 

Silica  (SiOa) ^    0.16 

101.81 

The  analysis  and  the  physical  features  of  the  mineral  corre- 
spond in  most  respects  to  psilomelane.     Rammelsberg*  classifiea. 
different  varities  of  psilomelane  under  two  headings :  those  high 
in  baryta  and  low  in  potash  are  grouped  as  baryta-psilomelane ;. 
those  low  in  baryta  and  high  in  potash  are  grouped  as  potash- 
psilomelane.     The  mineral  in  question  cannot  be  classed  as  a 
baryta-psilomelane^  as  its  percentage  of  that  ingredient  (O.OSy 
is  insignificant,  while  true  baryta-psilomelane  generally  contains.. 
several  per  cent  of  baryta  and  sometimes  as  much  as  16  or  17 
per  cent.    On  the   other  hand   potash-psilomelane,   though   it 
sometimes  contains  over  5  per  cent  of  potash,  does  not  usually 
show  the  high  percentage  of  soda  (2.35)  found  in  the  above- 
analysis.    Of  all  the  analyses  quoted  by  either  Dana  or  Rammels- 
berg,  the  one  showing  the  highest  per  cent  of  soda  was  made  by 
Schmidt  of  a  sample  from  Oehrenstock,  Germany,  which  con- 
tained 0.26  per  cent  of  that  ingredient.     In  the  case    of  the 
Arkansas  sample,  therefore,  the  soda  is  extraordinarily  high,  but. 
it  seems  probable  that  this  ingredient  simply  replaces  a  part  of 
the  potash;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  class  of  soda-psilomelane^ 
as  well  as  in  the  consideration  of  the  noticeable  amount  of  potash 

«  Handbuch  der  Mineralchemiei  aeoond  editi6n,  1876,  p.  190. 
fPogg.  Ann.,  Vol.  CXXVI.,  p.  161. 
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besides  the  soda  in  the  minera],  the  latter  may  be  provisionally 
classed  -as  a  potash-psilomelane. 

Pyroluaite — Specimen  from  Cossatot  Mountain,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Polk  county.  This  is  a  black,  opaque  mineral;: 
lustre  submetallic;  streak  black;  hardness  2.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
fibrous  crystalline  aggregate,  the  fibres  varying  from  a  sixteenth 
to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  often  arranged  radially 
around  a  spherical  mass  of  the  same  mineral  in  a  more  minutely 
crystalline  form. 

An  analysis  made  by  E.  N.  Brackett  of  this  mineral  dried 
at  110^-116^  Centigrade,  gave  the  following  results: 

Analysts  of  pyrolusite  from  soidhtpesiem  Arkansas. 

Manganese  protoxide  (ICnO) ^ 76.90 

Oxygen  (0) ^ 16.S6 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOs) 1.06 

Alumina  ( A laOs) ^    0.79 

Cobalt  oxide  (CoO) »..  strong  trace 

■ 

Lime  (CaO) 0.52 

Baryia  (BaO) 2.88 

Magnesia  (MgO) 0.14 

Potash  (KaO)- ^ 0.26 

Soda  (NaaO) 0.20 

Silica  (SiOa)  and  insoluble  matter •.52 

99.88 

The  molecular  ratio  of  MnO  :  O  in  the  above  analysis  ia 
1.08: 1.04,  which  closely  approaches  the  theoretical  ratio  1;1 
of  pyrolusite  (MnOj). 

It  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  this  specimen  that  the  percent^ 
age  of  baryta  (2.83)  is  much  larger  than  is  usual  in  pyrolusi  te^ 
which  generally  contains  less  than  1  per  cent  of  that  ingredient*. 

Iron  ores. — The  iron  ores  which  occur  either  with  or 
without  manganese  in  the  gray  novaculite,  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  siliceous  shales  overlying  the  novaculite,  are  in  the 
forms  of  more  or  less  hydrous  sesquioxides.  The  more  com  mon. 
forms  are : 

(1)  Brown  limonitic  ore,  hard  and  often  highly  siliceous*. 
This  variety  generally  occurs  in  the  siliceous  shale  that  overliea. 
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the  novacalite^  though  it  is  also  found  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
rocks.  It  forms  irregularly  interbedded  lenticular  strata  and  is 
more  plentiful  than  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

(2)  A  dark  brown,  hydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  porous, 
honeycombed  structure,  glittering  vitreous  to  resinous  lustre 
throughout;  streak  -chrome  yellow;  hardness  4  to  6.  It  fre- 
t][uently  occurs  in  a  mass  composed  of  stalactitic  and  botryoidal 
forms,  and  the  cavities  between  these  give  it  its  porous  structure. 
Its  cavities  and  cracks  are  frequently  lined  with  a  brilliant  red 
ochre.  Its  most  characteristic  feature  is  its  lustre,  which  is 
sometimes  almost  glassy  or  of  a  pitch-like  character.  This  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  the  other  ores  of  the  region.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  gray  novaculite. 

The  following  analysis  made  by  W.  A.  Noyes  of  a  specimen 
t)f  this  mineral  from  the  Bud  Jones  claim,  8  S.,  24  W.,  section 
29,  the  north  half,  shows  its  composition  : 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOs) 77.91 

Maoganese  peroxide  (HoOa) none 

Manganese  protoxide  (linO) 0.89 

Alumina  (AlaOa) 0.50 

Water  (HaO) 16.04 

Phosphoric  acid  (PaOa) 4.10 

Silica  (SiOa) 0.84 

99.78 

MeUlliciron 54.54 

Metallic  manganese 0  SO 

Phosphorus 1-79 

The  hydration  of  this  mineral  is  almost  exactly  intermediate 
between  that  of  true  limonite  (2Fe,03,  SHjO)  which  contains 
theoretically  14.4  per  cent  water,  and  xanthosiderite  (FcaO^, 
2H3O)  which  contains  18.4  per  cent  of  water.  The  water  of  the 
mineral  in  question  approaches  a  little  nearer  that  of  limonite 
than  of  xanthosiderite,  but  the  difference  is  insignificant ;  while 
the  pitch-like  lustre  suggests  a  resemblance  to  some  forms  of  the 
latter. 

(3)  A  black,  glossy,  hydrous  sesquioxide  frequently  in  reni- 
form  and  botryoidal  masses ;   streak  brown  ;  hardness  8,      The 
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sarfaces  of  the  masses  often  have  a  brilliantly  iridescent  gloss^ 
showing  a  variety  of  shades  of  bine,  green,  pink,  and  other 
colors.  This  ore  occurs  in  the  gray  novaculite^  generally  with 
the  manganese,  though  sometimes  free  from  it.  The  water  in  it 
generally  approaches  that  of  limonite. 

(4.)  A  mineral  somewhat  resembling  the  last  in  general 
appearance,  but  with  a  submetallic  lustre ;  reddish-brown  streak;; 
hardness  4.5.  A  specimen  of  this  mineral  examined  by  R. 
N,  Brackett,  contained  only  6.4  per  cent  of  that  ingredient,  and 
has  been  determined  by  him  as  turgite  (2Fe2^03,  H^O),  which, 
contains  theoretically  6.3  per  cent  of  water. 

(6)  A  black,  massive  mineral;  compact  structure;  lustre- 
submetallic;  streak  reddish-brown;  hardness  5.  It  frequently 
shows  the  same  iridescent  surface  as  the  last  variety. 

The  following  analysis  made  by  W.  A.  Noyes  of  a  sample  of 
this  mineral  from  the  Bud  Jones  claim,  3  S.,  23  W.,  section  22,. 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  shows  its  compos- 
ition : 


Perrlo  oztd«  (FeaO,) 88.56 

Mangaoeae  perozida  (MnOa) nona 

Manganeaa  protozida  (MnO).. 0.06 

Alamiiia  (Al.Oa) 1.40 

Water  (HgO)., 8.05  * 

Phoaphoric  acid  (PaO«).. 0.45 

Silica  (SiOa) 1.58 

100.04 

Metallic  iron 54.64 

Metallic  manganaae ^ 0.04 

Phoaphorua 0.20 

The  hydration  of  the  mineral  is  intermediate  between  that 
of  turgite  (2Fe203,  HjO)  which  contains  theoretically  6.3  per 
cent  of  water,  and  that  of  goethite  (FcjOj,  HjO)  which  eontaina 
theoretically  10. 1  per  cent,  but  it  approaches  nearer  the  latter. 
It«  features,  however,  are  such  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
its  being  a  hematite  partially  altered  by  hydration  on  its  surface 
exposure. 


^18 
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COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  MANGANESE  0BE8. 

The  treatment  of  the  commercial  valae  of  the  manganese 
ores  properly  belongs  here,  but  that  valae  in  this  case  is  so  de- 
pendent on  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores  that  the  subject 
has  already  been  taken  up  under  the  discussion  of  the  mining 
possibilities  of  the  manganese  deposits  on  pages  306-308. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  man- 
ganese and  manganiferous  iron  ores  from  the  land  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Development  Company,  and  have  been  kindly  furnished  the 
Survey  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Barns,  Editor  of  the  Age  of  Steel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Analysea  of  manganese  and  manganiferoua  iron  ores  from  south- 

western  Arkansas. 


No. 

MangmnMe. 

IroD. 

Silica. 

Phosphorus 

Analysed  bj. 

1 

60.28 
68.86 
55.80 
51.54 
48.65 
48.84 
40.51 
27.68 
26.20 
22.84 
11.98 
2.06 

0.418 

Regis  Chaurenet  &  Brother 

2 

9.02 
8.72 

Si.  liOQis  Sampliog  and  Testing  Works. 

If                           Cf                        (t                     CI                 .1 

Reffls  OhauTenet  A  Brother 

8 

4 

0.60 

0.QS8 
0.167 
0.808 
0.449 
0.767 
0.280 
0.848 
0.047 
0.576 
1.450 

5 

2.08 

11.86 

St.  Louis  Sampling  and  Testing  Works. 
RoAb  Chauyenet  &  Brother 

7 
10 

26.68 
85.89 
16.88 

0.80 
1.88 

29.00 
0.42 

44.40 

St.  Louis  Sampliog  and  Testing  Works. 

(<                            l<                         If                     U                 11 
•1                         U                      «                  if                If 

tl                  II                fl              ft            If 

ii 

12 

22  26 
50.88 

fl                  ft                fl              II           It 

Begis  OhauTonet  &  Brother 

The  following  table  of  the  analyses  made  by  the  Survey 
shows  the  composition  of  manganese  ores  from  different  parts 
of  southwestern  Arkansas,  including  Pulaski,  Hot  Spring,  Pike, 
Montgomery,  and  Polk  counties.  All  the  samples  analyzed 
were  collected  by  the  Survey.  Analyses  1,  9,  and  13  were  made 
of  picked  specimens,  and  represent  a  better  grade  of  ore  than 
the  average  of  the  deposits  from  which  they  were  taken.    The 
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rest  of  the  samples  were  so  selected  as  to  represent  as  nearly  aa 
possible  the  ayerag;e  of  the  deposit.  Analyses  1  to  3  represent 
the  so-called  bog  ore  of  McHenry  Creek.  Additional  analyses 
of  the  bog  iron  ore  from  the  same  locality  and  a  description  of 
the  deposit  are  given  later  in  this  chapter,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  property  of  the  Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Company  in 
Pulaski  county. 

MODE  OF  OOCUBBBNCE  OF  THE   MANGANESE  OBES. 

The  manganese  ores  occur  as  nests,  pockets,  and  short 
discontinuous  seams,  from  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot  or  more  in  thickness.  The  latter  thickness,  however,  ia 
rare,  and  three  or  four  inches  usually  represents  the  maximum 
thickness  of  any  one  mass.  Such  bodies  of  ore  occur  scattered 
in  varying  quantities  and  in  a  great  many  different  ways 
through  a  hard  or  soft  novaculite  rock :  they  either  occupy 
planes  of  bedding  and  joint  cracks;  or  occur  as  segregations  in 
the  rock ;  or  form  the  cement  of  a  brecciated  novaculite,  in 
which  the  masses  of  rock  vary  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
several  feet  in  dianieter,  and  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
layers  of  manganese  ore  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several 
inches  in  thickness.  The  part  of  the  rock  thus  impregnated 
varies  from  two  or  three  feet  to  fifty  feet  and  sometimes  more 
in  width.  The  ore,  however,  forms  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  mass,  in  some  places  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  while  in 
others,  especially  where  the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  thin,  it 
forms  a  much  larger  percentage. 

The  iron  ores  in  some  places  are  intimately  mixed  with 
the  manganese  in  the  form  of  ferruginous  manganese  ores  or 
manganiferous  iron  ores ;  in  others  the  two  ores  occur  ia 
the  same  pocket  but  in  separate  masses ;  and  in  still  othera 
they  occur  in  difierent  places  along  the  same  ore-bearing 
stratum.  On  He  Mountain,  described  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, there  are  geodes  of  brown  hematite '  lined  on  the  in- 
side with  black  manganese  ore;  and  a  frequent  occurrence 
elsewhere  is  a  kernel  of  brown  hematite  coated  with  man- 
ganese, either  as  a  hard  incrustation  of  massive  ore,  or  aa 
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radiating  fibrous  crystals  of  pyrolusite.    Stalactitic  ore  with 
hematite  inside  and  manganese  outside  sometimes  occurs. 

The  iron  ore  usually  shows  a  tendency  to  follow  lines  of 
bedding,  but  sometimes,  in  both  the  novaculite  and  the 
shale,  it  occurs  in  joints  or  fault  lines,  forming  deposits  as 
much  as  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness.  These  seem  to  have 
heen  formed  by  the  collection  of  the  ore  in  such  positions  from 
originally  bedded  deposits.  Such  a  case  is  described  lator 
in  this  chapter  on  the  Bud  Jones  claim,  3  S,,  23  W.,  paction 
29,  in  Montgomery  county. 

The  rock  carrying  the  manganese  represents  an  inter- 
bedded  stratum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gray  novaculite, 
usually  occurring  at  or  near  the  contact  of  that  bed  with  the 
overlying  gray  and  black  siliceous  shale.  Similar  ores 
probably  sometimes  occur  in  small  quantities  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  novaculite,  but  they  are  of  no  importance.  The 
ore-bearing  stratum  generally  dips  steeply,  often  almost  ver- 
tically, and  its  outcrop  is  often  traceable  for  many  miles, 
following  along  tlie  upper  slopes  or  even  the  summits  of  the 
ridges,  at  or  near  the  contact  of  the  two  rocks.  It  is  only 
locally,  however,  that  ore  occurs  in  it  in  any  appreciable 
quantities.  Its  course  is  almost  always  marked  by  a  greater 
or  less  stain  of  iron  or  of  manganese  or  of  both,  and  at 
irregular  intervals  this  stain  increases  in  quantity  until 
it  forms  the  deposits  just  described.  Sometimes  the  latter 
are  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  but  usually  they  are 
several  hundred  yards  apart  and  often  several  miles,  sepa- 
rated by  practically  barren  rock.* 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  whole  region  has  been 
thrown  into  a  series  of  parallel  folds,  striking  from  east  and 
west  to  various  angles  to  that  direction.  The  novaculite 
forms  the  predominating  rock  in  these  ridges,  and  wherever 
it  is  exposed,  more  or  less  signs  of  the  ore-bearing  stratum 

*  The  deposits  of  mixed  manganMe  and  iron  ores,  and  oTen  many  that  art  all  iron  ere, 
are  freqaentlj  supposed  \>j  prospectors  to  be  all  manganese.    This  gives  a  Terj  erroneous  im- 
pression of  the  quantity  of  manganese  present,  as  the  iron  ocours  in  considerably  the  larger 
quantity.    Manganese  frequently  does  comprise  the  whole  of  the  deposit,  but  just  as  often  it. 
is  mixed  with  iron,  or  blends  altogether  into  that  ore. 

21  Geological;  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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occur;  eo  that  id  a  regioa  where  there  is  a  series  of  parallel 
ridges,  there  is  a  series  of  exposares  of  the  stratum  runoiDg 
parallel  to  these  ridges.  Soch  exposures  are  locally,  but  as 
will  be  explained  on  page  325,  erroneously  called  "lodes," 
and  are  especially  well  seen  in  the  region  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  and  the  Cossatot  Rivers,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Montgomery  county  and  the  southeast- 
ern corner  of  Polk  county.  Here  there  are  often  eight  or  ten 
parallel  ridges,  all  showing  the  ore-bearing  stratum.  The 
latter,  to  be  sure,  may  be  represented  simply  by  a  stain  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  ridge,  but  perhaps  on  the  next  ridge 
the  exposures  of  the  same  stratum  contain  pockets  of  ore. 


/  ! 


;  ~'  \ 


Flgorc  24.    Itorlli-miih  ikUoh  UrirugS  Bail  Uamah  iiiul  Shaimc  Back  Maimtvint,  Folk 
oanly,  thaaing  llit/oldtng  */  Iht  maticanue-iMriniP  itralum. 


The  accompanying  figure   represents  a  section  across 
East  Hannah  and  Shadow  Rook  Mountains,  a  mile  east  of  the 
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Oossatot  River,  and  illustrates  the  cause  of  the  repeated  ex- 
posures of  the  same  ore-beariug  stratum  ou  the  slopes  of 
parallel  ridges.  East  Hannah  and  Shadow  Rock  are  two  of 
the  main  ridges  in  Polk  county,  and  run  in  a  general  east- 
west  direction  across  the  region  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Cossatot.  The  dotted  lines  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  continuation  of  the  gray  novac- 
ulite  before  it  was  eroded  to  its  present  level.  They  are  not 
intended,  however,  to  represent  the  absolute  distance  of  this 
continuation,  as  that  may  be  either  greater  or  less  than  rep- 
resented in  the  figure.  The  dotted  lines  below  the  surface 
are  intended  to  represent  the  probable  direction  of  the 
underground  extension  of  the  gray  novaculite;  but,  just  as 
with  the  lines  on  the  summits,  they  are  not  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  absolute  depth  of  this  extension.  The  outside  one 
•(marked  E  in  the  section)  of  the  two  lines  represents  the  con- 
tact of  the  gray  novaculite  and  the  siliceous  shale,  and  the 
position  of  the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  approximately  on  this 
line.  The  extension  of  the  line,  therefore,  below  and  above 
the  surface  represents  the  extension  of  the  manganese 
stratum,  just  as  explained  with  the  gray  novaculite. 

Both  ridges  are  in  tbe  form  of  anticlines  overthrown  in 
their  upper  parts,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manganese 
stratum  is  exposed  on  both  slopes  of  each  mountain.  It  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  however,  that  each  exposure  of  the  stratum  on 
any  one  north  and  south  section  contains  appreciable  quanti- 
ties of  ore,  but  its  position  is  almost  always  marked  by  more 
or  less  stain  of  iron  or  manganese  or  of  both.  Thus  on  the 
line  of  the  section  represented  in  the  figure,  the  stratum  con- 
tains ore  on  the  south  side  of  both  East  Hannah  and  Shadow 
Rock,  while  a  stain  is  all  that  represents  it  on  the  north 
«ide. 

The  ore-bearing  stratum  and  the  rest  of  the  rocks  once 
lay  horizontally,  and  have  been  brought  into  their  present 
position  by  a  profound  disturbance  in  the  earth's  crust. 
When  in  its  original  position,  the  ore  stratum  consisted  of 
isolated  flat  layers  of  ore-bearing  rock  separated  laterally  by 
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barren  areas  of  the  same  rock.  When  it  was  brought  into- 
its  present  position,  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  ore* 
depended  on  whether  the  part  of  the  stratum  represented  in 
a  ffiven  exposure  on  the  ridge,  was  a  part  that  had  originally 
contained  one  of  the  flat  layers,  or  whether  it  was  a  part  of 
the  barren  rock  that  separated  these  layers.  This  accounts, 
for  the  appearance  of  ore  sometimes  on  both  sides  of  a  ridge,, 
sometimes  only  on  one  side,  and  its  frequent  absence  al- 
together. The  original  flat  layers,  however,  were  connected 
by  a  stain  of  ore  in  the  rock,  and  hence  the  existence  of  a 
stain  now  in  the  exposures  where  ore  is  absent  from  the^ 
stratum. 

The  figure  represents  only  two  of  many  parallel  ridgea 
in  southeastern  Polk  county,  on  all  of  which  the  series  of 
phenomena  already  described  occur,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  subject  in  question.  Where  the  ridge  is  an  anticline 
the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  seen  on  both  slopes,  at  the  contact 
of  the  novaculite  with  the  overlying  siliceous  shale.  Where 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  monocline  the  stratum  is  seen  only  on 
one  side. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  there  are  often  strata  of 
brown  hematite  imbedded  in  the  siliceous  sbale,  striking  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  manganese-bearing  stratum,  but 
always  at  a  lower  level.  These  form  lenticular  beds  from  a 
few  inches  to  four  or  five  feet  and  more  in  thickness.  Some- 
times several  of  them  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  distance 
of  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet,  separated  by  similar 
strata  of  siliceous  shale.  The  latter  have  frequently  beeu 
much  decomposed  and  are  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  con- 
taining harder  masses  of  the  as  yet  undecayed  parts.  This 
decay,  however,  is  only  local,  and  frequently  a  de- 
composed stratum  several  inches  in  thickness  is  bordered  on 
both  sides  by  unaltered  beds  of  the  same  rock.  The  iron  ore 
blends  into  the  country  rock  along  the  same  stratum,  and 
the  continuance  of  any  one  lead  of  ore  is  very  uncertain. 
When  it  thins  out,  however,  it  generally  appears  again  in 
the  same  relative  position  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
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beyond,  and  the  intermediate  barren  rock  is  usually  stained 
with  iron  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  deposit. 

OHBMIOAL   ACTION   I^  THE   MANGlNlSB   DEPOSITS. 

The  deposition  of  the  manganese  ores  in  the  novaeulite 
is  a  subject  intimately  related  to  the  origin  of  the  novaeulite 
itself,  and  the  transformation  of  the  ores  into  their  present 
forms,  subsequently  to  their  deposition,  doubtless  has  a  close 
connection  with  the  agencies  that  converted  the  novaeulite 
into  its  present  form. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  novacuhte  was  originally  laid 
down  as  a  siliceous  sediment,  subsequently  indurated  into  a 
compact  rock,  and  still  later  altered  into  its  present  form  of 
anhydrous  silica.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
manganese  and  iron  were  deposited  at  the  same  time  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  novaeulite  and  just  before  the  deposition 
of  the  overlying  shale.*  The  ore  frequently,  or  even  gen- 
erally, occurs  as  small  seams  cutting  across  the  stratification, 
but  these  seams  are  discontinuous  and  represent  simply 
oblong  pockets.  They  rapidly  thin  out  and  are  probably 
due  to  a  chemical  action  in  the  ore-bearing  stratum  after  the 
ore  was  deposited.  The  stratum  considered  as  a  whole, 
including  the  seams  of  ore  and  the  enclosing  rock,  follows 
certain  stratigraphic  positions  through  all  the  many  con- 
tortions to  which  the  rocks  of  the  region  have  been  subjected. 
If  all  the  outcrops  of  the  deposit  on  the  many  ridges  were 
added  together,  they  would  make  a  length  of  several 
thousand  miles,  and  yet  not  once  in  this  distance  has  the 
ore-bearing  stratum,  as  a  whole,  been  observed  to  cut  across 
the  strike  of  the  rocks. 

The  ores  were  probably  laid  down  during  the  deposition 
of  the  enclosing  rock  in  the  forms  of  oxides  or  carbonate; 
and  later,  either  during  the  formation  of  the  deposit  or  subse- 
«pquently,  any  carbonate  that  may  have  existed  was  converted 

■>  The  term  '*  lode  "  ai  applied  to  the  manganeet  and  iron  stratUA  is  wronglj  nsed: 
«ocordiDg  to  F.  Prime's  translation  of  Voa  Cotta's  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits,  page  26,  lodea 
«re  "  aggregations  of  mineral  matter  cmtaining ores  in  flssuree.  " 
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to  the  oxide  form.  Still  later,  chemical  action  has  altered  botb 
the  chemical  character  of  the  oxid<>8  aid  their  positioa  io  the- 
ore-beariog  stratum.  Thin  layers  of  ore  in  planes  of  beddings 
are  often  cut  by  joints,  and  these  joints  are  sometimes  empty 
and  sometimes  filled  with  ore.  Where  they  are  filled,  the  ore  ii^ 
them  cuts  directly  across  the  ore  in  the  bedding  planes,  showing' 
that  the  joints  were  filled  later.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the^ 
ore  in  the  joints  was  derived  by  chemical  solution  and  re-deposi-^ 
tion  from  the  bedded  ore. 

It  often  happens  that  no  sign  of  the  original  stratified  char^ 
acter  of  the  deposits  is  seen,  and  the  ore  runs  in  all  directions 
through  the  rock.  It  seems  possible  that  in  such  cases  the  ore 
was  originally  finely  disseminated  through  the  rock,  and  thai 
subsequent  chemical  action  caused  its  solution,  segregation,  and 
re-'deposition  in  its  present  form.  This  process  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  brecciated  novaculite  with  an  iron  or  manganese^ 
cement,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  ore-bearing  stratum.  The  same  process  of  segregation  might 
also  help  to  explain  the  soft,  porous  chaiacter  often  observed  ia 
the  novaculite,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ore-bearing^ 
deposit,  since  the  same  rock  in  the  same  stratum  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ore  resumes  its  hard  flinty  nature.  It  is  as  yet^ 
however,  a  matter  of.some  doubt  whether  a  segregation  of  the  kind 
described  is  not,  in  many  ore-deposits,  simply  superficial,  due  ta 
surface  agencies  without  any  deep-reaching  influence;  and  it 
seems  possible  also  that,  though  the  same  mineral  matter  may 
exist  below,  it  may  be  in  a  form  which  is  not  available  for  corn*^ 
mercial  purposes. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  SOUTHWESTERN 

AUKASQAQ.— Concluded. 

PULASKI   COUNTY.* 

General  features. — Manganese  has  been  found  in  the  westeri> 
part  of  Pulaski  county^  at  various  points  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Little  Rock.  This  region  is.  known  as 
the  Fletcher  Range,  and  has  been  prospected  for  manganese  and 
iron  by  the  Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Company,  by  Mr.  R.  W«. 
Worthen,  Messrs.  Whittemore  and  Bunch,  and  others.  A  large 
part  of  the  prospecting  has  been  done  in  the  drainage  area  of 
Fourche  Bayou,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas  River ;  and  es- 
pecially in  the  neighborhood  of  McHenry  Creek,  a  small  branch, 
of  the  Fourche. 

The  localities  visited  by  the  Survey  are  described  below. 
None  of  them  contain  manganese  in  such  quantities  or  of  such 
quality  as  to   allow  profitable  mining,  and  the  nature  of  the- 
deposits  makes  it  absolutely  useless   to  attempt  to  search  for- 
workable  bodies  of  manganese  ore  anywhere  in  this  area.t 

The  Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Company. — The  Capitol- 
Land  and  Mining  Company  commenced  operations  in  the^ 
Fletcher  Range  in  the  spring  of  1888.  Several  small  pits  and 
tunnels  were  made,  and  the  site  of  the  town  of  Martindale  was 
laid  out  in  IN.,  14  W.,  section  14,  the  northeast  quarter.  No 
ore  was  shipped  and  operations  were  suspended  after  a  few 
months. 

The  company  controls  the  following  tracts  of  land  all  of 
which  are  situated  in  1  N.,  14  W. :  section  12,  the  southwest 

*  A  Dumber  of  the  manganeae  localities  of  Pulaski  coanty  hare  been  described  by  T.. 
B.  Comstock,  annual  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1888,  Vol.  I.  pp.  15-27 
t  See  pages  806-308. 
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quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter ;  sectiou  U,  the  south  half  of 
the  southeast  quarter,  and  the  whole  of  the  southwest  quarter ; 
section  10,  the  southwest  quarter ;  the  whole  of  section  14^ except 
the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter,  and  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter;  section  15,  the  northeast  quarter,  and 
the  northwest  quarter  with  the  exception  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  it;  section  23,  the  northeast  quarter  with  the  exception  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  it;  section  24,  the  north  half. 

This  property  is  situated  in  the  basin  of  McHenry  Creek, 
which  runs  diagonally  frpm  northwest  to  southeast  through  1 
N.y  14  W.  The  stream  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  the  novac- 
ulite  and  siliceous  shale  already  described,  which  form  rocky 
ledges  rising  from  one  to  probably  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
creek.  In  some  places  the  hills  encroach  on  the  stream  and  form 
narrow  gorges,  in  others  they  widen  out  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
and  give  room  for  small  areas  of  open  land.  The  property  of 
the  Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Company,  in  the  part  of  1  N.,  14 
W.,  in  which  it  is  situated,  includes  the  larger  part  of  both  the 
creek  bottom  and  the  hills  on  either  side.  Bog  manganese  and 
iron  ores  exist  in  many  places  along  the  creek,  while  in  the  hills 
€mall  quantities  of  manganese  ore  and  brown  hematite  occur  in 
place  in  the  rock. 

(1)  The  bog  ores. — The  so-called  "bog  manganese"  occurs 
in  association  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  clay  and  angular 
and  rounded  fragments  of  novaculite  and  shale,  from  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  diameter.  The  manganese  is 
generally  black,  earthy,  and  soft,  though  in  some  places  it  is 
compact  and  massive,  and  in  the  form  of  hard  kidney-shaped 
and  stalactitic  bodies  with  glossy  black  surfaces.  The  latter 
variety,  however,  is  rare.  Generally  the  manganese  forms  the 
cement  of  a  conglomerate  with  the  rock  fragments  and  pebbles 
just  mentioned ;  and  there  are  all  gradations  from  an  ore  without 
rock  and  pebbles  to  one  in  which  these  compose  over  half 
the  mass.  The  manganese  has  sometimes  impregnated  the  rocks, 
turning  them  black,  and  often  the  clay  is  impregnated  in  the 
same  way  by  manganese  and  converted  into  a  light,  earthy,  soft 
mass,  in  which  the  black  manganiferous  parts  pierce  the  lighter 
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tsolored  parts  in  irregalar  '^ stringers"  and  nests.  Frequently 
the  manfi^anese  is  impregnated  with  iron,  and  in  some  cases  runs 
into  a  bog  iron  ore,  which  has  the  same  general  character  as  the 
bog  manganese,  except  that  it  differs  in  its  brown  color.  In 
«uch  cases  numerous  ferruginous  or  chalybeate  springs  rise  to 
the  surface  depositing  a  brown  sediment  of  hydrous  sesquioxide 
of  iron. 

The  thickness  of  this  bog  deposit  varies  from  a  few  inches 
to  probably  ten  feet.  Where  pits  have  passed  through  it,  it  is 
usually  found  to  be  underlain  by  a  gray  clay  with  fragments  of 
rock  similar  to  those  associated  with  the  ore.  The  bog  ore  pro- 
trudes into,  and  recedes  from  the  underlying  bed  in  a  very  ir- 
regular manner,  in  some  places  running  down  into  it  for  several 
feet,  in  others  thinning  out  and  allowing  it  to  appear  on  the 
surface.  The  ore  deposit  represents  simply  a  bed  of  clay  and 
gravel  derived  from  the  erosion  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
impregnated  with  manganese  and  iron  from  springs,  and  possibly 
^Iso  from  surface  waters  draining  off  the  surrounding  hills. 

These  deposits  in  some  places  occur  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  in  others  in  the  low  banks  and  fields  on  either  side, 
and  they  also  often  crop  out  in  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines  that 
open  upon  the  creek  from  the  hills.  The  deposits  have  been 
traced  at  intervals  from  near  the  mouth  of  McHenry  Creek  for 
six  miles  above,  but  most  of  them  occur  along  the  part  of  the 
^reek  extending  from  the  central  part  of  section  24  in  a  north- 
west direction  to  the  western  part  of  section  14,  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Above  and  below  this  area  the  clay  of 
the  creek  bed  is  occasionally  discolored  by  manganese  and  iron, 
but  does  not  contain  any  considerable  quantities  of  those  ma- 
terials. 

In  some  places  where  the  ore  is  free  from  clay  and  rock,  it 
is  of  good  quality,  being  high  in  manganese  and  low  in  both 
silica  and  phosphorus,  but  such  plac^es  are  rare  and  limited  in 
•extent.  Generally  the  ore  contains  an  injuriously  large  quantity 
of  silica,  even  when  freed  from  the  rock.  This  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  very  mode  of  derivation  of  the  ore  by  the  impregnation 
-of  a  highly  siliceous  clay  with  manganese.     The  ore  is  not  only 
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highly  siliceous,  but  it  passes  abruptly  into  an  iron  ore  of  the 
same  siliceous  character;  and  the  latter  ore  is  in  far  larger 
quantities  than  the  manganese.  The  following  analyse:?  show 
the  composition  of  the  bog  ores.  All  the  samples  analyzed  are 
from  the  property  of  the  Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Companj^ 
with  the  exception  of  No.  4,  which  is  from  the  Whittemore  and 
Bunch  tract  described  on  page  332. 

Analyses  of  bog  manganese  and  iron  ores  from  MoHenry  Oreeky, 

*     Pulaski  county. 


o 


LOCALITY. 


OWNER. 


Man- 
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Iron. 


Silica. 


Ph08- 
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II 
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Whittemore  &  Bunch. 
Capitol  L.  A  H.  Co 


59.68 

8.09 

4.83 

0.001 

27.34 

2.88 

42.88 

0.116 

8.08 

11.82 

63.19 

0.270 

1.62 

27.07 

46.87 

U.470 

0.89 

38.80 

44.91 

0.160 

1.43 
3.67 
3.28 
8.08 


The  samples  for  the  above  analyses  were  so  selected  as  ta. 
show  the  transition  from  a  bog  manganese  ore  to  a  bog  iron  ore.. 
In  each  sample  the  larger  fragments  of  rock  were  removed,  and 
the  impurities  that  remained  were  such  as  would  be  retained  in 
the  ore  if  it  was  crushed  and  Washed. 

Sample  No.  1  is  from  a  small  stripping  on  the  south  bank  of^ 
McHenry  Creek.     It  represents  a  picked  sample  of  the  very  best 
ore  that  could  be  found  on  the  creek.     Only  very  small  quantities, 
of  such  ore  occur  and  the  amount  is  of  no  commercial  importance.. 

Sample  No.  2  is  from  the  same  locality. 

Sample  No.  3  is  an  average  sample  from  the  clearance  made 
for  the  location  of  a  smelter  and  from  the  surrounding  openings. 

Sample  No.  4  is  from  the  Whittemore  and  Bunch  claim  id 
the  field  of  John  Mann,  on  the  south  side  of  MoHenry  Creek. 

Sample  No.  5  is  from  a  small  exposure  on  the  north  side  of'. 
McHenry  Creek  and  not  far  from  the  location  of  samples  Nos.  1 
and  2. 

The  first  analysis  (sample  No.  1),  which,  as  just  stated,  rep- 
resents a  carefully  picked  specimen,  shows  an   excellent   ore ;.- 
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the  second  Hualysis  shows  a  very  poor  ore ;  and  the  rest  show 
materials  which  are  absolutely  worthless. 

The  bog  ore  deposits  have  been  prospected  and  stripped  of 
their  covering  of  soil  in  several  places  on  the  property  of  the 
Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Company.     An\ong  these  places  are  r 

(a)  ]  N.,  14  W.y  section  24^  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
westquarter.  Here  the  ore  has  been  stripped  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  creek^  at  the  foot  of  the  hills^  over  an  area  of  about  fifty  feet, 
square.  It  is  of  better  quality  than  that  seen  on  any  other  part 
of  the  property.  The  composition  of  the  best  of  it  is  represented 
in  the  first  two  analyses  given  above.  It  rapidly  blends  into  a 
much  poorer  ore. 

(6)  1  N.^  14  W.y  section  24,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter.  Several  strippings  have  been  made  here  od 
the  north  side  of  McHenry  Creek,  showing  the  bog  ore  that  ifr. 
represented  in  analysis  No.  3  of  the  above  table.  One  of  the 
strippings  is  at  the  place  intended  for  a  smelter.  The  ore  is  of  a 
rusty  black  color  and  probably  underlies  several  acres  along  the^ 
creek  in  this  locality.  It  occurs  in  patches  in  the  clay  and 
gravel.  It  is  probably  several  feet  deep,  though  its  exact  thick- 
ness cannot  be  seen« 

(c)  1  N.,  14  W.,  section  24,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter.  The  bog  ore  crops  out  here  in  the  field  of  A«. 
J.  Hutchinson,  on  the  north  side  of  McHenry  Creek.  It  issoft^ 
impure,  and  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  and  pebbles*. 
A  pitj  now  filled  with  water,  is  said  to  have  been  sunk  into  it 
for  two  feet,  at  which  depth  the  underlying  clay  was  reached. 

(d)  1  N.,  14  W.,  section  24,  the  northeast  quarter.     A 
small  exposure  of  a  bright  red  bog  iron  ore  is  seen  here  in  a  field^ 
on  the  north  side  of  McHenry  Creek.     Its  composition  is  showo 
in  analysis  No.  5  of  the  above  table. 

(e)  Martindale. — In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  site  of 
the  proposed  town  of  Martindale  in  1  N.,  14  W.,  section  14,  the 
northeast  quarter,  bog  manganese  and  iron  ores  have  been 
stripped  in  several  places.  They  are  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter as  the  deposits  already    described    and    do    not    require- 
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further  mention.     Numerous  other  similar  deposits  occur  along 
McHenry  Ceek,  both  above  and  below  Marti ndale. 

(2)  The  ores  in  the  hills, — In  the  hills  both  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  creek,  numerous  small  openings  have  been 
made,  and  some  of  them  show  manganese  and  iron  in  place  in  the 
rock.  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  that  runs  along  the  south 
side  of  the  creek  from  1  N.,  14  W.,  section  24,  the  northwest 
quarter,  to  section  15,  the  northwest  quarter,  several  cross  cuts 
have  been  made  in  the  gray  novaouHte.  They  sometimes  show 
very  small  quantities  of  manganese  and  iron,  but  usually  not 
more  than  a  stain.  In  section  24,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  rock  impregnated 
in  this  manner.  The  shaft  is  now  (Dec,  1890)  nearly  filled  with 
Witer,  bat  it  is  siid  t<)  bd  ab)ut  25  feet  deep  In  section  24, 
the  northwe-st  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  a  drift  was  run 
for  about  50  feet  into  the  siliceous  shale  in  the  bluffs  on  the 
south  side  of  McHenry  Creek.     No  ore  was  found. 

A  few  cuts  have  also  been  made  in  the  ridge  on  the  north 
side  of  the  creek,  extending  from  I  N.,  14  W.,  section  13,  the 
eastern  part,  t<>  section  11,  the  southwest  quarter,  and  passing 
north  of  the  site  of  Mirtindale.  Tne  ore  occurs  in  this  ridge  in 
«  manner  similar  to  that  already  described.  A  short  distance 
north  of  Martindale  a  cut  about  fifty  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide 
has  been  made  in  a  siliceous  shale,  which  has  partly  decayed  into 
a  hard  clay.  The  cut  has  exposed  very  small  quantities  of  brown 
hematite,  in  pockets  and  discontinuous  layers,  from  one  to  fiNre 
feet  in  length  and  from  one  to  five  inches  in  thickness. 

Th^  Whittemore  and  Bunch  tracts^  {Iron^) — Messrs.  Whiite- 
more  and  Bunch  own  several  tracts  of  Hnd  ani  several  mineral 
claims  in  the  western  part  of  Pulaski  county.  Amingthe  open- 
ings that  have  been  made  on  them  are  those  described  below: 

(I)  Iron. — 1  N.,  14  W.,  section  14,  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter,  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter.  This  property  is  on  the  banks  of  McHenry 
C!reek.  A  small  prospecting  pit  has  been  sunk  on  a  depasit  of 
impure  bog  iron  ore,  but  no  considerable  work  has  been  done. 
The  ore  is  of  a  rusty  brown  color  and  contains   numerous    frag- 
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ments  of  rock  and  inolasions  of  clay.  An  analysis  of  the  ore 
given  on  page  330  shows  it  to  be  of  no  commercial  value.  Fur- 
ther details  about  this  class  of  ore  are  given  on  pages  828-33K 

(2)  Iron.— 1  N.,  18  W.,  section  19,  the  north  half. 
Messrs.  WLitlemore  and  Bunch  have  prospected  a  claim  in  this 
locality,  and  a  small  cut  about  twenty  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide 
has  been  made  in  the  siliceous  shale.  The  rock  has  a  rusty 
stain  and  occasionally  contains  lenticular  layers  of  iron  ore,  from< 
1  to  3  inches  in  thickness.  The  ore  is  in  such  small  quantities, 
as  to  be  of  absolutely  no  commercial  importance. 

The  i2.  W.  Worthen  tracts.  (Manganese  and  iron,) — Mr.. 
R.  W.  Worthen  owns  several  tracts  of  land  as  well  as  several 
claims  in  1  N.,  14  W.,  and  1  N.,  18  W.  Among  the  openings, 
that  have  been  made  are  those  described  below: 

(1)  Manganese  and  iron. — 1  N.,  14  W.,  section  24,  the 
south  half.  Two  small  pits  have  been  sunk  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  this  section.  They  are  in 
the  novaculite  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  immediately  south  of 
McHenry  Creek*  They  show  manganese  ore  and  brown  hematite 
in  small  irregular  seams  and  pockets,  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
thickness,  scattered  through  the  rock.  Sometimes  the  two  orea 
are  intimately  mixed  as  a  manganiferous  iron  ore,  at  other 
times  they  occupy  difierent  places  along  the  course  of  the  same 
seams.     Neither  ore  is  in  workable  quantities. 

In  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  same 
section,  a  shallow  pit,  about  ten  feet  square,  has  been  made  in  a 
gray  novaculite,  near  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  novaculite  is  im- 
pregnated with  seams  and  nests  of  brown  hematite  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  thickness,  forming  a  network  through  the  rock.. 
These  are  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  pit,  and  are  traceable  elsewhere 
on  the  surface  of  the  hill  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  The  ore 
often  forms  the  lining  of  hollows  in  the  novaculite,  and  in  such 
cases  is  frequently  covered  with  a  black  incrustation.  The  ore 
is  hard,  ver^  siliceous,  sometimes  contains  crystals  of  quartz, 
and  is  too  poor  in  quality  and  too  small  in  quantity  to  be  of 
any  commercial  value, 

(2)  Iron. — 1  N.,  13  W.,  section  19,  the  southwest  quarter 
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of  the  southwest  quarter.  Here  the  same  brown  hematite  oc- 
oars  as  at  the  last  place,  except  that  the  seams  are  more  numer- 
ous and  frequently  form  circular  layers  around  masses  of  novac- 
«lite.  The  ore-bearing  rock  forms  the  crest  of  a  ridge  and  is 
bordered  on  either  side  by  gray  siliceous  shale.  The  ore  is  not 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  of  any  commercial  value. 

(8)  Manganese  and  iron. — IN.,  13  W.,  section  19,  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter.  Here  a  small  pit 
has  been  made  on  a  hard  gray  novaculite  impregnated  with  seams 
of  manganese  ore  and  brown  hematite,  from  a  fourth  to  one  inch 
in  thickness^  and  with  nests  of  the  same  materials  from  one  to 
tiix  inches  in  diameter.     Both  ores  are  in  very  small    quantities. 

(4)  Manganese. — 1  N.,  13  W.,  section  33,  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter.  A  shaft,  now  mostly  filled 
with  water,  is  said  to  have  been  sunk  here  for  twenty-seven  feet. 
Fragments  of  the  material  it  passed  through  are  seen  on  the 
•dump.  They  consist  of  a  soft  gray  novaculite  stained  with  man- 
^nese,  giving  rise  to  a  black  mass  of  the  same  granular  consis- 
tency as  the  rock  and  often  mistaken  for  good  ore.  A  less  im- 
pure ore,  however,  occurs  in  thin  seams  from  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  occupying  cracks  and  joints  in 
the  rock.  Not  much  iron  is  found  with  the  manganese,  though 
sometimes  the  latter  is  stained  rusty  and  occasionally  thin  layers 
of  glossy  limonite  are  seen.  The  shaft  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  nine  feet  of  this  kind  of  rock,  but  the  ore  in  it  is  too 
siliceous  to  be  of  commercial  value.  The  following  analyses 
flhow  its  composition.  The  first  analysis  is  of  the  less  impure 
kind;  the  second  is  of  the  stained  novaculite  which  is  generally 
mistaken  for  good  ore: 

(1)         (2) 
MaDgftB6M 40.89       18.31 

Iron 247         0.87 

Silica 29.30       74.79 

Phoapboruf 0.008       0.016 

The  silica  in  the  first  sample  is  too  high  to  permit  the  ore  to 
he  classed  as  anything  but  of  very  low  grade ;  while  in  the  sec- 
ond, the  74.79  per  cent  of  silica  renders  the  material  absolutely 
worthless. 
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Exposures  similar  to  those  described  are  seen  io  numerous 
-other  places  on  Mr.  Worthen's  lands  in  1  N.,  13  W.,  sections 
29  and  32,  but  do  not  require  further  mention.  In  section  29, 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  the  novaculite 
ridge  iso.ften  stained  along  its  summit  with  iron  and  occasionally 
a  little  manganese,  but  no  commercially  important  quantities  of 
either  ore  are  seen. 

GARLAND   COUNTY. 

Oeneral  features. — The  novaculite  ridges  run  through  the 
southern  part  of  Garland  county,  and  manganese  is  found  in 
them  in  several  places.  No  mining  has  been  done,  however, 
though  a  few  places  have  been  prospected  and  a  number  of 
claims  have  been  taken  up.  The  manganese  is  in  small  quanti- 
ties of  no  commercial  value. 

Hot  Springs. — The  waters  of  the  Hot  Springs*  issue  from 
the  gray  novaculite  and  deposit  a  calcareous  tufa  on  the  upturned 
«dges  of  the  rocks.  This  deposit  is  sometimes  ten  feet  or  more 
in  thickness  and  cements  fragments  of  rock  from  the  hillsides. 
Manganese  is  frequently  found  impregnating  this  material,  either 
as  a  black  coloring  matter  or  as  thin  earthy  seams,  running  through 
the  mass  and  often  cementing  the  rock  fragments.  Manganese 
also  occurs  in  thin  seams  and  nests  in  the  gray  novaculite  which 
forms  the  mass  of  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood.  The  ore  in 
both  rocks  occurs  in  quantities  too  small  to  be  of  any  value. 

The  Rector  and  Rouhton  claim  No.  1.  (/r#w".) — The  Rector 
and  Boulston  claim  No.  1  is  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Garland 
county,  in  4  S.,  19  W.,  section  3,  the  south  part  of  the  southeast 
quarter.  It  is  on  a  ridge  running  in  an  east-west  direction  and 
oomposed  in  its  central  part  of  a  gray  novaculite,  bordered  on 
either  slope  by  black  or  gray  siliceous  shale.  The  rocks  dip 
almost  vertically.  Iron  ore  in  the  form  of  a  porous  brown  hem- 
atite is  found  on  the  southern  slope  of  this  ridge,  in  the  gray 
novaculite  at  or  near  its  contact  with  the  shale.  The  ore  is  not 
aeeu  in  place  in  the  rock,  but  masses  of  it  from  one  to  a  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  as  well  as  large  slabs  of  rock  carrying   masses 

*  Thete  ▼aten  are   treated  bj  the  State  Geeloglst  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  annaal  report 
the  Geological  Sarrej  for  1890. 
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of  ore,  are  plentiful  along  the  line  where  the  deposit  would  crop 
out  were  it  not  covered  by  loose  material.  Judging  from  the 
character  and  distribution  of  these  masses^  the  ore  in  the  bed 
rock  probably  runs  through  the  novaculite  in  seams  and  bunches 
from  one  inch  to  several  feet  in  thickuess,  and  the  rock  thus  im- 
pregnated probably  occupies  a  belt  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  feet  in  width,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  ridge  and 
bordered  on  either  side  by  barren  rock. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  iron  ore  will  be  found  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  work  at  a  profit. 

The  accompanying  analysis  shows  the  ore  to  be  of  good  qual- 
ity in  its  high  percentage  of  iron  and  low  percentage  of  silica^ 
but  it  contains  an  injurious  amount  of  phosphorus.*  The  sample 
analyzed  contains  no  manganese,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
small  and  unimportant  quantities  of  manganese  may  be  found  in 
the  same  deposit  elsewhere  on  the  property. 

Analysis  of  iron  ore  from  the  Rector   and  Roviston  daim^ 

Garland  County, 

MetolUc  Iron 67.64 

Metallic  nutDsaofse ^ none. 

Silica 'i*96 

Phosphoras 0.67 

Alumina. 0.22 

Three  hundred  yards  north  of  this  ridge,  is  another  parallel 
though  somewhat  lower  ridge.  Oo  both  of  its  slopes,  at  the 
lines  ot  contact  of  the  gray  novaculite  which  forms  the  upper 
part,  with  the  siliceous  shale  which  forms  the  lower  parts  on 
both  sides,  are  exposures  of  iron  ore  similar  to  that  just  de- 
scribed. Small  masses  of  a  hard  manganese  ore  occur  with  the 
iron  ore,  but  both  ores  are  in  very  limited  quantities. 

The  Rector  and  RouUton  claim  No,  2.  (Iron.) — The  Rector 
and  Roulston  claim  No.  2  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Garland 
county,  less  than  half  a  mile  north  of  the  line  of  Hot  Spring  county^ 
in  4  S.,  19  W.,  section  10,  the  south  half.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the 
same  rock  and  in  the  same  position  as  at  the  last  localities 
described.  The  ore  itself,  however,  differs  slightly  from  the  ore 
at  those  places.  It  is  of  a  bright  vitreous  nature,  frequently 
honeycombed  with  small  cavities.     It  occurs  in  thin   seams  and 
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pockets^  irom  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness, 
impregnating  the  gray  novaculite  for  a  width  of  about  ten  feet, 
and  often  giving  thq  rock  a  brecciated  appearance.  This  ore- 
bearing  part  of  the  novaculite  occurs  just  above  the  contact  of 
that  rock  with  the  siliceous  shale,  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
ridge.     The  ore  is  not  seen  in  workable  quantities. 

HOT  SPRING  COUNTY. 

General  features. — The  novaculite  ridges  run  in  a  general 
east  and  west  direction  th'rough  the  northern  part  of  -Hot  Spring 
county  and  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  Clark  and  Pike 
counties.  In  Hot  Spring  and  Clark  the  ridges  are  commonly 
called  the  Trap  Mountains,  though  they  are  also  known  by 
various  individual  names.  The  term  Jack  Mountain  is  applied 
to  a  noted  ridge  in  Hot  Spring  county,  and  sometimes  the  same 
name  is  used  to  indicate  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Trap  Kange.  Manganese  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  this 
area,  but  no  ore  has  been  shipped,  and  a  few  small  prospect  pits 
represent  all  the  work  that  has  been  done,  ^o  workable  quan- 
tity of  manganese  ore  has  been  discovered  in  the  Trap  Mountains* 
(See  poges  306-308.) 

The  Booker  claim.^  (Manganese.) — The  Booker  claim  is  in 
4  8.,  20  W.,  section  30,  the  southeast  quarter,  on  what  is  known 
as  Carbonate  Mountain.  Carbonate  Mountain  is  one  of  the 
most  southerly  of  the  east-west  novaculite  ridges  comprising  the 
Trap  Mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Hot  Spring  county. 
About  three  miles  north  by  west  from  the  village  of  Bismarck,, 
Big  Hill  Creek  cuts  through  Carbonate  Mountain  and  forms  u 
steep  ravine,  on  either  side  of  which  the  mountain  pursues  its 
east  and  west  course. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  ravine,  and  about  forty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  creek,  a  small  pit  eight  feet  in  depth  has  been 
made  in  the  gray  novaculite.  The  rock  is  brittle  and  hard,, 
and  frequently  contains  cavities  lined  with  quartz  crystals.  In 
the   sides  of  the  pit  are  a  number  of  thin  seams   and    aests 

*Thl8  proptrty  ii  described  hj  T.  B.  Oomstock  umder  th«  name  of  Buena  Vista. 
Lode  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Qeologlcal  flurrej  for  1888,  p.  89. 

22  Geological,  Vol.  1.,  1890.    ' 
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of  manganese  ore,  from  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in 
thickness,  ninuinji;  through  the  rock  in  all  directions.  Masses 
of  manganese  ore  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  are  said  to  have 
been  found.  In  some  places  the  ore  is  a  crystalline  pyroiusite, 
associated  with  a  harder  manganese  ore,  and  sometimes  contains 
more  or  less  iron. 

The  pit  shows  a  breadth  of  ten  fe(*t  of  novuculite  impreg- 
nated with  ore;  and  elsewliere  on  the  surface  similar  exposures 
are  seen  for  a  breadth  of  twenty-five  feet  or  more.  The  belt 
rn- s  up  th(^ '  slope  of  the  hill  anti  has^be^'i  opened  again  in  a 
siiKiii  pit  about  fifty  leet  higher  than  the  list.  Thence  it  con- 
tinues intermittently  along  the  ridg.^  Some  nf  the  ore  is  a  good 
quality  of  pyroiusite,  but,  .^o  far  as  seen  in  tli.*  o()einng-^,  it  is  in 
small  quantities. 

The  R  HoMcin  claim  No,   1.     {Manganese.)  -Tfie   F.   Hol- 
stein  claim  Xo.  1  is  in  4  8.,  19  W.,    section   22,    the    southwest 
quarter,  and  is  on  the  most  southerly  of  the  eist-west  novaculite 
ridges  in  this  part   of  Hot    Spring   county.     A  small  branch  of 
Prairie  Bayou  cuts  through  the  mountain    on  this  property,  and 
the    novaculite    bluffs    rise   to   a  height  of  from  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet   above   the    creek.     Half 
way  up  the  side  of  the  bluff  a  pit,  three  feet   in  depth,  has  been 
made  in    the  gray  novaculite.     It   has  exposed  thin  seams  of 
pyroiusite,  as  well  as  a  harder  ore,  from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  half  an  inch,  forming  a  network  in  the  rock  and  fre- 
quently comprising  the  cement  of  a  breocia  of  novaculite  frag- 
ments.    Small  quantities  of  iron  pyrites  also  occur  in  the    rock. 

The  F.  Hohtein  claim  No.  2.  (Manganese,) — The  F.  Hol- 
«tein  claim  No.  2  is  in  4  S.,  19  W.;  section  21,  the  southwest 
•quarter,  a  mile  west  of  the  last  locality,  on  the  same  mountain^ 
and  in  a  similar  position  on  the  side  of  a  raviire.  The  mangan- 
ese occurs  in  nests  and  discontinuous  seams,  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  thickness.  It  is  crystalline  and  is  sometimes  associ- 
ated with  harder  massive  ore,  the  two  varieties  blending  into 
•each  other.  The  manganese  is  in  the  gray  novaculite  near 
its  contact  with  the  black  siliceous  shale.  Similar  ores  are  said 
to  be  found  between  claims  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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The  Conley  Sullivan  claim.  (Manganese  and  iron,) — The 
CJonley  Sullivan  claim  is  in  4  S.,  20  W.,  section  26,  the  north- 
west quarter  of  tlio  southeast  quarter,  on  the  north  side  of  an 
irregular  rocky  hill  of  irray  novaculite.  Manganese  and  iron 
ore  occur  together  in  the  rock,  aufl  the  surface  of  the  hillside  ia 
strewn  with  fragments  of  both.  The  manganese  is  a  compact, 
black,  ma<<sive  ore,  porous  and  often  in  stalactitic  forms.  The 
iron  occurs  as  a  brown  hematiie,  often  porous  and  of  a  brittle, 
vitreous  character.  Both  ores  occur  either  in  separate  masses, 
or  in  an  intimate  admixture.  S)metiraes  small  stalactitic 
branches  are  found  wlu(;h  are  C(»nij)oried  of  mangane.^e  on  the 
outside  and  iron  ore  on  the  inside.  In  one  place  there  is  seen  a 
solid  mass  of  the  mixed  ores,  in  which  manganese  largely  pre- 
dominates, measuring  30  inches  long  by  18  inches  in  width  and 
thickness,  and  weighing  several  hundred  pounds.  Many  similar 
though  smaller  masses  are  strewn  over  the  surface;  and  though, 
on  account  of  the  debris,  good  exposures  of  the  ore  in  place 
in  the  bed  rock  cannot  be  seen,  it  is  possible  that  a  pocket  of 
ore  exists  here  of  a  larger  size  than  elsewhere  in  the  surround- 
ing region.  Its  extent,  however,  has  not  been  proved.  The 
following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  this  ore  : 

Analysis  of  manf/anese  ore  from  the  Conley   Sullivan   claim^    Hot 

Spring  county. 

Manganese 41.54 

Iron 14.16 

Silica 1.29 

Phosphorus 0.56 

Manganese  peroxide 60.58 

The  Henry  Little  claim.  (Iron.) — The  Henry  Little  claim 
is  in  the  western  part  of  the  Trap  Mountains,  in  4  8.,  21  W., 
section  15,  the  northwest  quarter,  and  is  less  than  half  a  mile 
southeast  of  Lightfoot  Springs.  A  few  blasts  have  been  made 
on  this  property  in  a  novaculite  ledge  carrying  the  same  porous 
and  stalactitic  iron  ore  as  that  found  at  the  Conley  Sullivan 
claim,  except  that  there  is  little  or  no  manganese  with  the  iron. 
Th^  ore  is  often  coated  with  a  brilliant  red   ochre.     The   thick- 
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nens  of  the  deposit  cannot  be  seen^  as  it  is  mostly  covered  bjr 
debris,  but  some  large  masses  of  ore  weighing  several  hundred 
pounds  have  been  blasted  out.  What  has  already  been  said  aa 
regards  the  quantity  of  ore  at  the  Conley  Sullivan  claim  may 
also  be  applied  here. 

The  same  lead  of  ore  is  said  to  be  traceable  for  four  miles 
east^  and  two  miles  west  of  Liglitfoot  Springs. 

Other  localities  in  Hot  Spring  county. — Manganese  and  iron 
have  been  fouud  in  4  S.,  22  W.,  section  34.  This  locality  is  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Trap  Mountains,  on  a  novaculite  ridge 
running  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  west  through  the  northern 
half  of  the  section.  A  hard,  steel-blue,  massive  manganese  ore,, 
associated  with  the  usual  brown  hematite,  permeates  the  rock  in. 
thin  seams,  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  though  sometimes- 
larger  masses  from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter  occur.  The- 
outcrop  can  be  traced  at  intervals  for  more  than  a  mile  along 
the  strike  of  the  novaculite,  in  some  places  following  the  south 
•lope  of  the  hill,  in  others  rising  to  the  summit.  In  places, 
it  is  only  a  stain  or  disappears  altogether,  appearing  again  a 
short  distance  beyond. 

CLARE  COUNTY. 

Small  quantities  of  iron  ore  occur  in  5  8.,  22  W.,  four  miles, 
west  of  Point  Oedar,  in  the  novaculite  ridge  that  runs  in  a 
general  direction  of  a  little  south  of  west  through  the  extreme 
northwestern  part  of  Clark  county.  The  ore  appears  in  a  sag  on 
the  summit  ot  the  ridge,  and  is  in  quantities  too  small  to  be  of' 
of  any  value.     It  is  but  little  more  than  a  stain. 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

RundU^s  Creek,  {Manganese  and  iron.) — Bundle's  Creek 
is  a  small  branch  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Caddo  River  running 
east  through  the  northwest  part  of  6  S.,  2$  W.,  and  bordered  on 
either  side  by  novaculite  ridges.  In  section  4,  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  on  the  slope  of  the  ridge  im« 
mediately  north  of  the  creek,  small  quantities  of  brown  hematite 
with  a   little  earthy   manganese  ore  occur.      The  ore   forma^ 
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the  cement  of  a  well  developed  breccia  of  novacalite  fragments, 
but  composes  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  mass.  The  breccia  in 
places  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  width,  but  the  ore  is  very  lim- 
ited in  quantity.  Similar  outcrops  occur  along  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  rooks,  for  a  mile, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  traceable  for  a  still  greater  distance. 

In  section  4,  the  southeast  quarter,  a  short  distance  south  of 
fiundle's  Creek  and  on  a  npur  of  the  main  mountain,  there  is 
iron  ore  associated  with  small  quantities  of  manganese  ore.  It 
occurs  in  small  irregular  pockets  in  the  gray  novaculite.  The 
iron  ore  is  frequently  composed  of  nodules  with  a  radiating 
structure  and  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  main  ledge  is  obscured  by  loose  material,  but  fragments  of 
iron  ore  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight  are  seen.  One 
pocket,  in  place  in  the  rock,  measured  between  three  and  four 
feet  across.     The  quantity  of  ore  is  small. 

The  W.  H.  Coffman  claim.  {Manganese.) — The  W.  H. 
'Ooffman  claim  is  in  5  S.,  25  W.,  section  9,  on  a  small  creek 
flowing  over  the  gray  novaculite.  A  soft,  granular,  pyrolusite 
occurs  in  thin  seams,  half  an  inch  and  less  in  thickness,  in  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  and  similar  outcrops  are  traceable  along  the 
-east  side  of  the  creek  for  about  fifty  feet. 

Ores  similar  to  those  already  described^  at  the  last  three 
places  are  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
what  has  already  been  said  will  apply  to  all  of  them.  They 
follow  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  ridges,  and  are  represented 
either  simply  by  a  stain  or  by  thin  seams  and  pockets. 

Line  Mountain.  (Manganese  and  iron.) — Line  Mountain  is 
«  novaculite  ridge  running  east  and  west  approximately  on  the 
boundary  line  of  Pike  and  Montgomery  counties,  two  miles 
«outh  of  Fancy  Hill  Post-office.  Manganese  and  brown  lami- 
nated iron  ore  are  found  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  Pike  county.  The  manganese  ore  is  generally  a  soft, 
black  mass  sometimes,  however,  in  harder,  stalactitic  forms,  and 
occasionally  has  a  plumose  crystallization.  The  main  outcrop 
is  obscured  by  loose  material,  but  small  fragments  of  both  the 
iron  and  the  manganese  ores  are  scattered  at  intervals  along  the 
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luuUDtain  slope^  dnd  in  one  case  a  mass  of  the  latter  ore  was  seei> 
which  measured  four  inches  in  thicKness  and  about  twelve  inches  ia 
length  and  breadth.  Similar  fragments  of  ore  are  said  to  b& 
traceable  along  this  slope  at  intervals  for  seven  miles.  The^ 
quantity  of  both  manganese  and  iron  is  exceedingly  limited. 

The  following  analysis' shows  the  composition  of  the  or& 
from  Line  Mountain : 

Analysis  of  manganese  orefroni  Line  Mountain^  Pike  county^ 

Mtfnganese 80.93 

Iron 9.21 

Silica « 5.88 

Phosphorus 0.32 

Manganese  pero;cide 42.09 

Other  localities  in  Pike  county.  (Iron.) — In  the  northerly 
part  of  6  S.,  27  W.^  and  on  the  south  slope  of  the  most  southerly 
of  the  novaculite  ridges  in  the  northern  part  of  Pike  county,  is. 
a  series  of  soft^  earthy  sandstones^  with  interbedded  red  and  gray 
shales.     Numerous   outcrops   of  brown    hematite  occur  in  the- 

• 

sandstone^  in  one  place  forming  a  bed  throe  feet  thick^  in  another 
forming  small  pockets  and  discontinuous  layers.  No  manganese 
was  seen.  Ores  similar  to  those  described  but  in  smaller  quan- 
tities are  traceable  westward  on  the  slope  of  the  same  mountaio 
for  three  miles^  to  within  a  mile  of  the  Little  Missouri  River. 

MONTGOMERY   COUNTY. 

General  features, — The  novaculite  ridges  pass  through  the 
southern  part  of  Montgomery  county,  from  Mazarn  Creek  on  the 
east,  across  the  Caddo  River,  to  the  head  of  the  Little  Missouri 
River  on  the  west.  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  area,  the  novaca^ 
lite  is  represented  by  a  series  of  ridges  which  curve  around  and 
join  each  other  at  their  extremities,  thus  forming  one  continuoua 
but  very  tortuous  ridge.  This  structure  is  directly  dependent  otk 
the  folding  of  the  rocks,  resulting  from  the  disturbance  to  whicb 
the  region  has  been  subjected,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter^ 
A  few  minor  disconnected  ridges  also  occur.     In  the  region  from. 
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Mazarn  Creek  to  Caddo  Gap,  on  the  Caddo  Biver^  but  little 
manganese  has  been  found.  Several  deposits  of  iron  ore  occur  in 
the  position  usually  occupied  by  manganese,  and  in  such  places 
claims  have- often  been  taken  up  on  the  supposition  that  the  ore 
was  manganese.  This  has  given  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  the  manganese,  though  even  the  iron  ore  is  limited  in  amount. 
At  Caddo  Gap  the  Caddo  River  cuts  a  deep  gulch  through 
the  main  novaculite  range.  Thence  west  to  the  Little  Missouri 
River,  the  ridges  become  more  and  more  numerous,  until  at  the 
head  waters  of  that  stream  the  most  rugged  part  of  the  novaculite 
belt  is  reached.  The  head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River 
rise  partly  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Montgomery  county  and 
partly  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Polk  county,  but  the  main  stream 
is  a  short  distance  across  the  line  in  the  former.  The  region  has 
been  greatly  disturbed  and  the  river  follows  a  circuitous  southerly 
course  through  the  series  of  east  and  west  ridges  that  bar  its  way. 
At  times  it  flows  parallel  to  the  ridges  for  short  distances  and 
then'  turns  sharply  to  the  '^outh,  plunging  through  a  series  of 
rocky  passes  from  which  the  white  novaculite  rocks  rise  in  steep 
bluffs.  The  river  -emerges  from  the  mountains  in  the  extreme 
northwest  corner  of  Pike  county,  passing  its  last  canyon  between 
two  of  the  most  characteristic  blufis  of  the  region," and  bears  off 
thence  through  the  less  rugged  country  to  the  south,  finally  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  the  Ouachita  River.  No  deposits  of 
manganese  ore  which  can  be  worked  in  any  way  but  on  a  small 
scale  have  been  found  in  Montgomery  county,  and  only  very 
few  of  then  can  be  worked  at  all.     (See  pages  306-308.) 

Uie  Meyer  Creek  claims.  {Manganese  and  iron.). — Meyer 
Creek  is  a  small  stream  rising  southwest  of  Crystal  Springs  and 
flowing  southeast  into  Mazarn  Creek.  In  3  S.,  22  W.,  section 
16,  it  cuts  a  deep  gorge  through  tbe  novaculite  ridge  which 
passes  in  a  zigzag  course  southwest  through  this  part  of  Mont- 
gomery county.  On  the  part  of  the  ridge  that  runs  west  from 
the  creek,  a  few  fragments  of  brown  hematite,  occasionally 
associated  with  small  quantities  of  hard,  black  manganese  ore 
have  been  found,  and  several  claims  have  been  taken  up.     Similar 
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materials  are  occasionally  seen  \u  place  in  the  novaculite,  but  the 
quantity  is  exceedingly  small  and  of  no  commercial  importance. 

The  Bud  Jones  claim  No,  1.  {Iron.) — The  Bud  Jones  claim 
No.  1  is  in  3  8.,  23  W.,  section  22,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter.  This  tract  is  about  five  miles  west  by  south 
from  the  claims  already  described  on  Meyer  Creek,  and  on  a 
ridge  rising  over  four  hundred  feet  above  Mazirn  Creek,  which 
is  less  than  a  mile  to  the  southwest.  The  gray  novaculite  forms 
the  crest  and  upper  slopes  of  the  ridge,  and  the  siliceous  shale 
forms  the  lower  slopes.  On  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  in 
the  gray  novaculite,  and  just  above  the  contact  of  that  rock  with 
the  siliceous  shale,  is  a  deposit  of  iron  ore. 

The  ore  is  massive,  of  a  bright  submetallic  lustre,  steel- 
gray  color,  and  a  reddish^brown  streak.  It  has  the  physical 
properties  of  hematite,  but  chemically  it  differs  from  it  in  con- 
taining 8.05  per  cent  of  water.  It  has  already  been  described  on 
page  317,  The  outcrop  is  mostly  obscured  by  loose  material,  but 
where  exposed,  it  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  two  feet.  If  it 
were  stripped,  it  would  probably  be  found  wider  in  some  places. 
The  outcrop  is  traceable  for  about  a  hundred  yards  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  strikes  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the 
summit.  It  could  probably  be  traced  farther  were  it  not  covered 
by  debris.  The  ore  occasionally  contains  layers  or  masses  of 
gray  novaculite,  and  sometimes  forms  the  cement  of  the  breccia  of 
novaculite  fragments.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  interbedded  deposit 
at  the  contact  of  the  novaculite  and  siliceous  shile,  or  in  the 
former  near  the  contact.  In  the  hollow  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  are  found  numerous  manses  of  this  ore  that  iiave  rolled 
from  above,  some  of  them  weighing  several  hundred   pounds. 

The  accompanying  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  the 
ore  on  this  property  : 

Analysis  of  iron  ore  from  the  Bud  Jones  claim^  Montgomery  county. 

Iron 61.99 

Mangfanese / 0.04 

SllICA 1.53 

Phosphoras 0.20 

Water 8.05 
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The  aDalyeis  shows  the  ore  to  be  of  good  qualit7  in  its  high 
perceatage  of  iron  aad  low  silica,  but  it  contains  an  in)nriou9 
-quantity  of  phosphorus. 

In  the  siliceous  shale  that  borders  the  gray  Dovaoulite  on 
«itber  side,  are  found  interstratified  beds  of  ordinary  brown 
hematite,  from  oue  to  three  feet  in  width,  generally  mixed  with 
more  or  less  shaly  matttrial.  Sometimes  the  beds  are  entirely 
replaced  by  shale,  while  perhaps  a  few  hundred  yards  farther  on 
they  appear  again,  the  transition  being  often  sharp.  The  re- 
lation of  the  diSerent  rocks  to  the  diSereut  kinds  of  iron  ore 
found  on  this  property  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
which  represents  a  section  in  a  north-south  direction  across  the 
ridge  on  which  the  claim  is  siluated.  The  deposit  marked  D  is 
the  ore  described  first,  of  which  aa  analysis  is  given  abovA.  The 
deposits  marked  C  represent  the  brown  hematite  in  the  siliceous 
shale.  The  continuation  of  the  ore  below  the  surface,  aa  rep- 
resented in  the  figure  is  imaginary,  as  no  minjng  has  been 
done,  but  it  shows  the  general  direction 'of  the  downward  ex- 
tension of  the  deposits.  The  thickness  of  the  ore-beds  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  is  greatly  exaggerated,  this  being  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  position  of  the  depo^itA  clear. 


>n  li^oufh  Ihe  Bui  Joiti  claim,  Mmltvmrry  Munly,  (Avicini 


HoriEonUI  wall :  I  Inch— 900  fardi,    Vartioal  icile  :  1  inch— 100  (aet. 

The  Bud  Jones  claim  No  2.  {Iron.) — The  Bud  Jones  claim 
No.  2  is  in  3  8.,  23  W.,  section  23,  the  southwest  quarter.  It  is  less 
than  a  mile  soutb-by-east  from  the  last  locality.  Fragments  of 
iron  ore  similar  to  the  firat  kind  described  at  the  last  place  are 
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scattered  over  the  surface.  The  ore  is  not  seen  ia  place,  as  the^ 
main  deposit  is  concealed  by  loose  material.  The  surface  frag- 
ments are  frequently  made  up  of  a  mass  of  thin  stalactitic  branches^ 
from  a  sixteenth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  Bud  Jonea  claim  No.  3.  {Iron.) — The  Bud  Jones  claim  No^ 
3  is  in  3  S.,  23  W.,  section  29,  the  north  hnlf.  This  claim  is  on 
the  north  side  of  a  novaculite  ridge  and  half  way  up  its  slope. 
The  gray  novacuiite  forms  the  summit  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
ridge,  and  the  siliceous  shale  forms  the  lower  slope.  The  rocks, 
all  strike  east-west  and  dip  steeply  to  the  north.  A  seam  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  thickness  of  a  porous  brown  iron  ore  occurs 
in  the  gray  novacuiite,  and  is  often  coated  with  a  brilliant  red 
ochre.  Unlike  most  of  such  exposures,  however,  the  larger  part 
of  the  ore  does  not  lie  in  the  bedding  of  the  rock,  but  dips  atr 
about  70^  east,  and  strikes  north  and  south  directly  across  the 
stratification.  On  the  slope  of  the  ridge,  the  gray  novacuiite 
forms  an  aIn\ost  vertical  ledge  for  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  its 
contact  with  the  siliceous  shale,  and  in  the  fiace  of  this  ledge  a 
cross  section  of  the  ore  deposit  is  well  exposed.  Twenty  feet 
above  the  shale,  the  deposit  thins  out  to  a  few  inches  in  width.. 
Sections  of  similar  though  smaller  deposits,  from  one  to  twelve 
inches  in  thickness,  are  seen  in  the  face  of  the  ledge.  Some- 
times thin  layers  or  small  pockets  of  the  same  kind  of  ore  follow- 
the  contact  of  the  two  rocks  in  the  normal  interbedded  manner. 
The  other  deposits  probably  represent  crevices  filled  with  iron 
ore  derived  from  originally  interbedded  ores  in  the  novacuiite^ 
The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  this  ore: 

Analysis  of  iron  ore  from  the  Bud  Jones  claim,  Montgomery  county^ 

Iron 54.54 

Manganase 0  80 

Silica 0.84 

Phosphorus 1.79 

The  Dunney  claim.     {Iron.) — The  Duuney  claim  is  in  3   S.^ 
23  W.,  section  30,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.. 
It  is  about  a  half  mile  west  of  the  last  claim,   on    the  summit, 
of  the  same  gray  novacuiite  ridge.     The  ore  deposit  consists   of 
a  breccia  of  soft,  angular,  novacuiite  fragments,  from  a   fraction, 
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of  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  cemented  in  a  bright  sub- 
metallic,  steel-gray  iron  ore.*  The  ore  is  generally  in  the  form 
of  thin  seams,  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  cementing  the 
rock  fragments ;  though  sometimes  pure  masses  several  inches, 
in  diameter  are  seen.  Occasionally  it  is  in  mamraillary  or  stal- 
actitic  form^,  or  in  small,  flat  nodules  stuck  to  the  rfovaculite 
fragment.<a.  The  breccia  runs  along  the  ridge,  but  rapidly  thins 
out  in  either  direction. 

An  examination  of  the  breccia  shows  thaf,  though  the  frag- 
ments of  the  rock  are  separated  by  thin  layers  of  ore,  the  angles 
of  any  two  pieces  directly  opposite  each  other  would  almost 
always  fit  tcfgether  if  the  ore  were  removed.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  brecciation  is  caused  by  the  shattering  of  the 
rock  in  place,  and  not  by  the  cementing^  together  of  novaculite^ 
fragments  indiscriminately  mixed  together. 

The  Golden  Gate  claim,  {Iron.) — The  Golden  Gate  claim, 
is  in  3  S.,  23  W.,  section  31,  the  northwest  quaiter.  Here 
the  same  breccia  is  seen  as  at  the  last  place,  except  that  the  iroa 
ore  has  a  brown,  dull,  earthy,  porous  appearance  instead  of  a 
bright  submetallic  lustre;  a  fact,  however,  which  may  be  due  to 
surface  weathering.  The  thickness  of  the  outcrop  is  not  seen  od 
account  of  the  covering  of  loose  material,  but  fragments  of  ora 
are  scattered  for  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred  yards  along  the 
north  slope  of  the  mountain.  Occasionally  masses  of  pure  ore^ 
from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  are  found. 

Township  4  8.^  24  W.  (Manganese  and  iron.) — The  main 
novaculite  ridge  passes  through  this  township  from  northeast  ta 
southwest,  in  a  series  of  irregular  folds  that  at  times  run  parallel 
to  each  other  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  then,  curving  around 
again,  run  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  seen  in  the  novaculite  region  of  the  relation  of  the^ 
topography  to  the  geologic  structure :  from  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  higher  ridges,  the  effect  of  the  disturbance  that  brought  the 
rocks  into  their  present  position,  can  be  clearly  traced  along  each 
ridge  and  around  the  semicircle  formed  where  they  curve  in  the« 

■^  ThU  ore  is  the  one  referred  to  on  page  317  at  representing  the  mineral  turglte. 
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•opposite  direction.*  Tbe  ridges  rise  from  five  hundred  to  six 
iiundred  feet  or  more  above  the  Caddo  River.  Small  quantities 
of  iron  ore  are  found  in  the  novaculite  at  many  places  in  these 
hillf>,  and  still  smaller  quantities  of  manganese  ore  also  occur  in 
associations  similar  to  those  already  described.  Both  ores  are  in 
quantities  of  no  importance  whatever  and  do  not  require  further 
mention. 

Caddo  Gap, — Caddo  Gap  is  a  deep  gorge  through  which 
the  Caddo  River,  in  the  western  part  of  4  S.,  24  W.,  crosses  one 
of  the  main  novaculite  ridges.  Beyond,  to  the  west,  the  ridge 
rises  again  to  a  height  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  contin- 
ues towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River. 

In  the  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  the  Caddo  River^  immediately 
north  of  the  village  of  ^addo  Gap^  a  stain  of  iron  occurs  in  the 
novaculite  at  the  contact  of  that  rock  with  the  shale^  on  both 
«id€s  of  the  ridge,  and  occasionally  small  masses  of  solid  ore  are 
«een.  These  exj^osures  are  traceable  thence  westward,  but  the 
quantity  of  ore  is  insignificant  and  of  no  commercial  importance. 

"S  Crossing.  ^^  {Iron.)  —  Such  occurrences  as  those  just 
mentioned  are  again  seen  on  a  trail  crossing  the  ridge  about  two 
miles  west-by-north  from  the  village  of  Caddo  Gap.  The  trail 
IMusses  through  a  circuitous  gorge,  from  which  the  name  ''  S 
'Crossing^'  has  been  derived.  In  places  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
mountain,  on  this  trail,  the  novaculite  is  stained  a  deep  rusty 
oolor,  and  contains  thin  seams  and  pockets  of  the  iron  ore  already 
described.  These  vary  from  one  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness 
and  occur  in  a  belt  of  novaculite  about  fifty  feet  wide.  They 
are  not  seen  in  workable  quantities. 

North  Mountain.^  {Manganese  and  iron.) — North  Mount- 
ain is  the  name  locally  applied  to  the  novaculite  ridge  running 
north  of  west  in  4  S.,  26  VV.,  about  two  miles  north  of  Fancy 
Hill  Post-office,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  at  Caddo 
Gap.  On  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  the  iron  and  man- 
ganese  stratum   occurs   in    the  gray  novaculite  near  its  contact 


1  for  1890. 


^See  report  of  L.  S.  Griswold,  Vol.  III.  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Geological  Survey 


tThls  name  is  also  applied  to  several  other  ridges  in  the  Ouachita  MouDtaios,    as 
will  be  seen  in  the  descriptions  giren  later  in  this  chapter. 
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with   the   shale,   and   follows  the  strike  of  the  rooks  along  the 
ridge.     Both  the  iron  and  manganese  are   in   small    quantities, 
the  latter  especially  so,  and  the  ore-bearing  stratum   is   usualljr- 
marked  only  by  a  ferruginous  stain  or  by  small  seams  or  bunchfs. 
of  iron  ore. 

The  Burns  claim,*  (Iron,) — This  one  of  the  Burns  claims 
is  in  4  S.,  26  W.,  section  18,  the  southwest  quarter,  and  is  on  a. 
low  foot-hill  of  the  main  ridge  lying  to  the  north.  The 
gray  novaculite  forms  the  south  slope  and  the  siliceous  shale  the 
north  slope,  their  contact  coming  at  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Along 
this  contact  line  numerous  flat  masses  of  a  laminated  brown 
hematite,  from  three  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  are  found 
among  the  loose  rock.  Very  little  stripping  has  been  done  and 
the  main  body  of  ore  is  not  exposed,  so  that  the  full  thickness  of* 
the  deposit  cannot  be  seen,  but  the  ore  is  probably  limited  in 
extent. 

Larger  quantities  of  a  similar  ore,  however,  are  found  in  the 
hollow  separating  this  hill  from  the  mountain  to  the  north,  and 
in   one   place  a  bed   ten  feet  thick  was  seen.     In  many  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood,  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,, 
similar  though  somewhat  smaller  outcrops  occur.     The  ore  in- 
termittently blends  into  the  shale  and  disappears. 

Fancy  HiU  Mountain.  {Manganese  and  iron.) — Fancy  Hill 
Mountain  is  in  4  S.,  26  W.,  section  28,  and  is  a  novaculite  ridge 
having  a  general  direction  of  a  little  north-of- west  and  sonth-of- 
east.  It  begins  just  south  of  Fancy  Hill  Post-office  and  bears 
thence  towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River. 
On  the  northeast  slope  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of 
the  post-office,  a  deposit  of  mixed  manganese  and  iron  ore 
follows  the  strike  of  the  ridge.  The  manganese  ore  is  a  hard, 
black  variety,  and  the  iron  is  in  the  form  of  a  bright,  vitreous, 
brown  ore,  often  having  a  honeycombed  structure.  The  two 
are  intimately  mixed  together,  the  iron  being  much  the  more- 
plentiful ;  and  sometimes  nodules  of  manganese,  from  a  frae* 
tion  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  are  cemented  in  a  matrix 

*  Mr.  Barns  hat  a  large  number  of  manganeee  and  iron  claim*  in  Montgomery  abA, 
Polk  countiea,  and  ibej  are  described  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  theee  couoties. 
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of  iron  ore.  Sometimes  the  ores  are  comparatively  free  fron 
any  admixture  of  rock,  and  at  other  times  they  form  the  cement 
of  a  novaculite  breccin.  The  total  width  of  the  deposit  is  about 
twenty  feet,  and  on  each  side?  scattered  masses  and  pockets  of 
ore  occasionally  occur  in  the  novaculite.  The  ore  is  rarely  seen 
in  place,  but  numerous  large  masses  of  it  are  scattered  over  the 
surface.  The  ore- bearing  stratum  forms  the  crest  of  a  small 
spur  and  dips  almost  vertically.  It  rapidly  grows  thin  both  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west. 

The  deposit  represents  a  pocket  of  ore  much  larger  than  is 
usually  seen  in  the  gray  novaculite,  but,  as  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying analysis,  it  is  of  poor  quality  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-niinganese  on  account  of  its  high  per- 
centage of  phosphorU"^ ;  and  its  asst)ciation  with  iron  renders  it 
undesirable  for  many  chemical  purposes.  Its  high  percentage  of 
peroxide  of  manganese,  however,  would  for  some  purposes 
•counterbalance  the  latter  disadvantage. 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Fancy  Hill  Mountaiii,  Mont- 

gomery  county. 

Manganese ! 48.02 

Iron 5.55 

Silica 0.52 

Phosphorus 0.81 

Manganese  peroxide 71.78 

Caddo  Mountain,  {Iron.) — Caddo  Mountain  bears  east  and 
west  through  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  3  S.,  26  W.,  and 
into  3  8.,  27  W.  It  runs  parallel  to,  and  on  the  immediate  south 
side  of  the  Caddo  River,  rising  about  400  feet  above  it.  The 
<;rest  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  are  composed  of  gray  no- 
vaculite, and  the  black  siliceous  shale  occurs  on  the  slopes.  On 
the  summit  are  numerous  outcrops  of  a  black  or  dark  brown  iron 
ore,  with  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  frequently  in  globular,  stalac- 
titic,  or  mammillary  forms.  It  is  in  thin  seams  and  pockets, 
from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  generally 
forms  the  cement  of  a  breccia  of  novaculite  fragment'^.     It  de- 
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t5omposP8  ou  the  surface  into  a  brown,  earthy  ore.  The  mixture 
of  ore  and  rock  is  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  width.  It  was 
followed  for  two  miles  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  is  doubt- 
less traceable  for  a  still  greater  distance.  The  amount  of  ore, 
however,  in  any  one  place  is  small,  as  the  novaculite  fragments 
compose  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  ore-bearing  stratum.  The 
ore,  though  sometimes  in  small  pockets  free  from  rock,  is  gener- 
ally in  the  form  of  thin  layers  or  films  iu  the  novaculite. 

The  Crooked  Creek  region, — Crooked  Creek  runs  west 
through  the  northern  tier  of  sections  of  4  S.,27  W.,  and  then  turns 
abruptly  to  the  southeast, flowing  thence  into  theLittle  Missouri 
River  in  the  same  township.  It  forms  one  of  the  main  forks  of 
the  Little  Missouri  River  in  this  region  of  the  head  waters  of 
that  stream,  and  its  valley  is  bordered  by  novaculite  ridges. 
Several  srhall  pits  have  been  sunk  on  the  ridges  on  the  outcrop 
of  the  manganese-  and  iron-bearing  stratum. 

On  the  top  of  the  more  southerly  of  the  two  novaculite 
ridges  immediately  south  of  the  creek,  probably  in  section 
10,  a  small  pit  has  been  sunk  on  the  gray  novaculite,  showing 
a  hard,  black  manganese  ore,  in  seams  rarely  over  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  and  generally  thinner,  penetrating  the  rook 
in  all  directions.  The  ore  is  frequently  stained  with  iron,  and 
t)ften  small  masses  of  manganese  ore  enclose  kernels  of  brown 
hematite. 

About  a  mile  east  of  this  exposure,  on  the  south  slope  of 
the  same  mountain,  in  the  gray  novaculite,  and  near  its  contact 
with  the  ^shale,  a  small  prospect  pit  has  been  sunk  on  iron  ore. 
The  ore  is  found  in  the  rock  in  small  seams  and  pockets  from 
one  to  four  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  frequently  fibrous,  porous 
or  stalactitic,  and  very  often  has  a  brilliantly  Tridescent  surface, 
showing  glossy  green,  blue,  and  pink  colors.  It  decomposes  on 
^  weathered  surface  into  a  brown,  earthy  ore«  The  ore  on 
Crooked  Creek  has  nowhere  been  seen  in  workable  quantities. 

North  Mountain.  {Manganese.) — North  Mountain  is  the 
name  locally  given  to  a  broken  novaculite  ridge  in  the  northwest 
part  of  township  4  S.,  27  W.,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
liittle  Missouri  River.     The  ridge  rises  five  hundred  and  ninety 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrouDcliDg  couotry ;  and  oa  tb& 
upper  part  of  its  southeast  slope,  a  small  pit  has  been  sunk  oo  a 
body  of  ma Dganese- bearing  novaculite.  The  ore  is  a  hard, 
glossy,  black  variety,  and  ueually  forms  the  cement  of  a  breccia 
of  angular  novaculite  fragments  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  ore  forms  from  an  eighth  to 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  mass.  la  spots,  however,  there  are 
comparatively  pure  bodies  of  it,  and  a  harizontat  pocket  of 
such  ore  about  two  feet  wide  runs  across  the  face  of  the  pit.  It 
contains  do  rock,  bat  a  small  lenticular  layer  of  clay  a.  few  incfaea 
thick  is  included  ia  it.  Such  masses  of  pure  ore  are  rare,  and 
of  limited  extent.  Figure  26  represents  the  face  of  the  open- 
ing and  illustrates  the  occurrence  of  the  ore. 

The  mLiss  of  novaculite  in  the  center  is  surrounded  by 
smaller  pieces  cemented  by  manganese  ore,  and  represents  simply 
an  exceptionally  large  component  fragment  of  the  breccia.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  angles  of  almost  any  two  adjacent  fragments 
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of  novaculite  would  fit  into  each  other  if  the  separating  layer  of 
manganese  was  removed,  showing  that  the  breccia  has  been 
formed  by  the  breaking  of  the  rock  in  place  and  not  by  an  in~ 
diBcriminate  mixing  of  rock  fragments. 
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The  outcrop  of  the  ore-bearing  breccia  is  largely  obscured 
by  loose  material,  but  at  the  point  where  the  pit  has  been  sunk 
it  is  about  thirty  feet  wide^  and  is  bordered  on  either  side  by 
novaculite  containing  only  a  stain  or  very  thin  layers  of  man- 
ganese. It  strikes  along  the  face  of  the  mountain  in  both 
directions  from  the  opening,  but  rapidly  thins  out :  fifty  feet 
to  the  northeast,  it  is  represented  only  by  a  stain  in  the  rock  ; 
fifty  feet  to  the  southwest  the  same  breccia  is  seen,  but  it  con- 
tains very  small  quantities  of  manganese.  Similar  outcrops  are 
said  to  be  traceable  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  for  over  a 
mile.  The  place  where  the  pit  was  sunk  represents  a  local  ac- 
cumulation of  manganese  in  the  ore-bearing  stratum,  yet  even 
here  the  deposit  is  limited.  Some  manganese  could  doubtless  be 
taken  out  at  a  profit,  but  the  deposit  would  soon  run  into  ore  in 
quantities  too  small  to  work.  Four  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have 
been  shipped  from  this  property. 

Fragments  of  laminated  brown  hematite  occur  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills,  and  have  probably  come  from  small  interbedded 
strata  of  that  material  in  the  shales  associated  with  the  novacu- 
lite. 

The  Morrell  claim.  {Manganese.) — The  Morrell  claim  is  in 
4  S.,  27  W.,  section  16,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Little  Mis- 
souri River,  at  a  point  where  that  stream  cuts  through  a  novac- 
ulite ridge.  A  small  pit  sunk  near  the  water  level  shows  a  hard, 
massive,  steel-blue  manganese  ore,  often  in  stalactitic  form.  The 
ore  is  associated  with  black  or  brown  glossy  iron  ore,  and 
together  they  form  a  pocket  from  one  to  three  feet  in  width  in 
the  novaculite.  The  ore  frequently  *  contains  pockets  of  red 
clay. 

IMile  Musgrove  Mountain;  the  Webb  Thornton  claim.  {Man- 
ganese.)— Little  Musgrove  Mountain  runs  east  and  west  in  the 
extreme  southwestern  part  of  4  S.,  27  W.,  and  is  intersected  by 
the  Little  Missouri  River  just  above  where  that  stream,  issuing 
from  the  rocky  gorge  that  it  has  cut  through  the  novaculite 
ridges,  flows  into  the  less  rugged  country  to  the  south.  The 
mountain  is  composed  mostly  of  gray  novaculite  dipping  almost 
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vertically  and  forming  prominent  blaffs  on  both  aide?  of  the 
riven 

The, Webb  Thornton  claim  is  in  section  31,  on  a  steep  bluff 
in  the  south  face  of  Little  Musgrove.  A  soft,  black  manganese 
ore  (pyrolusite)  occurs  here  in  an  equally  soft,  white  novaculite 
easily  crushed  in  the  fingers.  The  largest  exposure  of  ore  is  an 
oblong  pocket  four  inches  in  its  thickest  part. 

Leader  Mountain;  the  Webb  Thornton  claim, — This  claim  is 
further  described  on  page  358,  in  the  description  of  Leader 
Mountain  given  under  the  heading  of  Polk  county.  The  claim 
is  in  Montgomery  county^  but  most  of  Leader  Mountain  is  in 
Polk,  and,  as  there  are  several  ore-bearing  localities  on  the  same 
mountain,  they  are  more  consistently  described  together. 

POLK  COUNTY. 

The  manganese  deposits  of  Polk  county  are  the  continua- 
tion of  the  same  belt  that  has  already  been  described  in  Mont- 
gomery county  and  in  the  region  thencQ  east  to  Pulaski  county. 
They  occur  at  intervals  in  a  belt  of  country  from  five  to  ten  miles 
in  width,  and  follow  the  north*of-west  strike  of  the  novaculite 
ridges.  The  ridges  run  diagonally  through  the  county  from 
southeast  to  northwest,  crossing  the  Cossatot  River  above  and 
below  Rhode  Post-office,  passing  less  than  two  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Dallas,  and  bearing  thence  to  the  village  of  Potter  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  county.  Still  farther  to  the  northwest, 
the  ridges  die  out  in  a  less  rugged  country,  and  the  manganese 
•disappears  with  them. 

This  mountainous  area  forms  the  divide,  in  this  part  of  the 
«tate,  between  the  waters  of  the  Ouachita  River  on  the  north  and 
those  of  the  Red  River  on  the  south.  Board  Camp  Creek,  Big 
Creek,  and  numerous  other  streams,  rise  in  it  and  flow  north  into 
the  Ouachita ;  while  the  Saline  River,  the  Harris  Creek  fork  and 
the  Brushy  Creek  fork  of  the  Cossatot  River,  as  well  as  the 
main  Cossatot  itself,  rise  in  the  same  mountains  and  flow  south 
into  the  Red  River. 

A  smaller  novaculite  area  occurs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hatton  Post-oflice,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county,  and 
bears  west  towards  Indian  Territory ;  but  very  little,  if  any^ 
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^laDganese  oooars  in  it,  thomgh  speoimens  of  iron  ore  haTe  been 
found. 

The  character  of  the  ridges  and  the  nature  of  the  ores  in 
the  novaculite  area  of  this  county^  have  already  been  treated  in 
the  general  description  of  the  southwestern  Arkansas  region  in 
•chapter  XII.,  and  do  not  require  further  mention.  The  paral- 
lelism of  the  ridges  is  probably  better  developed  here  than  any- 
iKrhere  else  in  the  region,  and  in  ruggedness  and  average  height 
they  are  second  to  no  other  part  of  the  belt.  In  fact,  the  highest 
-elevation  above  the  surrounding  drainage  that  has  so  far  been 
'measured  by  the  Survey  among  all  the  Ouachita  mountains,  is 
the  High  Peak  of  Hannah  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county, 
which  rises  a  thousand  feet  (barometric)  above  the  Cossatot 
River.  Other  ridges  are  almost  as  high  and  some  possibly 
higher;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  country  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  in  southwestern  Montgomery 
-county  to  the  Cossatot  Biver  in  Polk  county,  is  the  most  rugged 
part  of  the  Ouachita  Mountains. 

Ko  large  deposits  of  manganese  ore  have  been  found  in 
Polk  county.  The  best  that  have  been  discovered  could  only 
'be  worked  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  even  this  could  be  done  in 
but  rare  cases  and  for  short  times.     (See  pages  30&-308.) 

McEmley  Mountain,  {Manganese.) — McKinley  Mountain 
runs  in  a  general  west-by-north  direction  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Little  Missouri  on  the  east  to  beyond  the  Cossatot  on  the 
west,  and  rises  in  some  places  over  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
surrounding  level.  The  crest  and  upper  slopes  are  composed 
of  gray  novaculite,  the  lower  slopes  of  the  overlying  silipeous 
shale.  Almost  on  the  line  of  Polk  and  Montgomery  counties  it 
is  cut  through  by  Straight  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Long  Creek,  the 
latter  a  branch  of  the  Little  Missouri  Biver.  Straight  Creek 
passes  through  the  mountain,  in  a  deep  gulch,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  novaculite  forms  steep  bluffs. 

A  small  pit  has  been  sunk  in  the  novaculite  on  the  western 
side  of  this  pass,  in  4  S.,  ^8  W.,  a  few  hundred  yards 
west  of  the  Montgomery  county  line.  The  pit  shows  manganese 
H)re  scattered  irregularly  and    in   limited  quantities   through  a 
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breadth  of  about  six  feet  of  the  rock;  and,  in  some  places,  the 
ore-bearing  part  of  the  rock  is  possibly  still  wider.  The  ore  is- 
a  hard,  compact,  steel-blue  variety  frequently  stained  yellow  or 
red  by  iron.  It  occurs  throughout  the  rock  in  small  seams  and 
pockets,  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  thickness.. 
In  some  places  the  ore  blends  into  the  novaculite,  turning  it  a 
deep  black ;  in  other  places  the  line  of  separation  is  sharp  and 
well  defined.  The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of 
this  ore : 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  McKinley  Moumtain^  Polk  county^ 

MftDganeM 49.24 

Iron 2.04 

Silica 2.98 

Fhoiphorua 0.S8 

HaDgaii«ie  paroxida 71.41 

West  of  this  opening  the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  traceable- 
along  the  mountain  at  intervals  to  beyond  the  Cossatot  River^ 
but  the  ore  where  seen  is  in  even  smaller  quantities  than  in  the 
locality  just  mentioned. 

He  Mountain.  {Manganese  and  iron,) — He  Mountain  is  a 
novaculite  ridge  in  4  S.,  28  W.,  south  ot,  and  parallel  to  McKin- 
ley Mountain,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine  which  forms 
the  valley  of  Long  Creek.  Manganese  is  found  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  in  Polk  ceunty,  a  little  over  a  mile  west  of  the 
Montgomery  county  line. 

A  small  pit  three  feet  deep  has  been  sunk  on  the  ore,  which 
is  in  small  seams  and  pockets,  rarely  over  two  or  three  inches 
in  thickness.  The  exact  width  of  this  ore-bearing  part  or 
the  novaculite  cannot  be  seen,  but  the  pit  exposes  a  breadth 
of  about  six  feet,  and  it  is  probably  considerably  wider.  The 
ore  is  scattered  through  the  rock  in  limited  quantities.  It  is  a 
hard,  massive,  steel-blue  variety,  frequently  having  a  concretion- 
ary structure  and  a  mammillary  surface,  and  is  generally  asso— 
ciated  with  more  or  less  massive  brown  iron  ore.  The  latter 
often  encloses  nodules  of  manganese,  or  forms  the  outside  layer 
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<of  pockets  of  that  ore.    There  are  often  small  cavities  in  the 
novaculite,   from   one  to  six    inches  in  diameter,  lined    with 
layers  of  iron  and  manganese  ores.     In  some   places  both   ore 
are  sharply  separated  from  the  novaculite,  in  others   they  blend 
into  it,  staining  it  brown  or  black. 

To  the  west  of  this  locality,  similar  outcrops  are  seen   inter" 
mittently  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  along  the  mountain,  in 
some  places  covering  the  surface  with  loose  fragments  of  mixed 
ore  and  rock ;  in  others  disappearing  altogether  and  giving  place 
<to  barren  novaculite. 

Cbon  Greek.  {Manganese  and  iron.) — Coon  Creek  is  a  trib- 
utary of  Long  Creek  and  flows  west  along  the  south  side  of  He 
Mountain.  In  a  novaculite  hill  bordering  this  creek  on  the 
south,  half  a  mile  southwest  of  the  He  Mountain  locality  just 
described,  and  in  Polk  county,  4  8.,  28  W.,  another  small  pit 
has  been  opened  on  a  deposit  of  manganese  and  iron.  Buth  ores 
are  in  about  equal  quantities,  and  both  are  very  much  like  those 
described  on  He  Mountain.  They  either  form  the  cement  of  a 
brecciated  novaculite,  or  occur  as  thin  layers,  nests,  or  pockets 
throughout  the  rock.  The  largest  mass  of  ore  seen  came  from 
one  of  these  pockets  and  was  two  feet  in  diameter.  Such  masses> 
however,  are  rare. 

Briar  Greek  Mountain.  {Manganese  andiron.) — Briar  Creek 
Mountain  is  in  4  S.,  27  and  28  W.,  and  runs  a  little  north 
of  west  between  Coon  Creek  on  the  north  and  Briar  Creek  on 
•the  south.  To  the  east,  it  passes  out  of  Polk  county  into  Mont- 
gomery, bearing  off  to  and  beyond  the  Little  Missouri  River. 
A  stain  of  iron  and  manganese  and  occasionally  small  masses 
of  the  ores  occur  in  the  gray  novaculite  on  the  part  of 
the  mountain  lying  in  Polk  county,  and  probably  these  same 
occurrences  extend  into  Montgomery  county ;  but  no  important 
quantity  of  either  ore  was  seen. 

Leader  Mountain.  { Manganese  and  iron.) — Leader  Mountain 

runs  a  little  north-of-west  in  4  8.,  27  and  28  W.,  partly  in  Polk 

•county  and  partly  in  Montgomery.     It  is  south  of  and' parallel  to 

Briar  Creek  Mountain,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  Briar  Creek^ 

«  tributary  of  the  Little  Missouri  River.    The  mountain  com- 
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meDces  at  the  Little  Missoari  River  and  passes  thenoe  to  the* 
waters  tributary  to  the  Cossatot  Biver.  A  number  of  claims 
have  been  taken  ap  on  ezposares  of  the  iron  and  manganese* 
stratum  along  its  course,  several  of  which  are  described  below : 

(1)  The  Webb  Thornton  claim.  (Manganese.)— The  Webb^ 
Thornton  claim  is  on  the  eastern  part  of  this  ridge  in  4  B.,  27 
W.i  in  Montgomery  county.  A  pit  three  feet  deep  has  beea 
sunk  on  a  deposit  of  manganese  in  the  gray  novaculite,  and  five 
hundred  pounds  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  shipped.  The 
manganese  is  a  fine  grained^  soft,  crystalline  ore  often  appearing- 
in  plumose  forms.  It  occurs  as  the  cement  of  a  brecciated 
novaculite  and  forms  from  a  tenth  to  as  much  as  two-thirds- 
of  the  whole  mass.  Occasionally  the  manganese  is  stained  with 
a  little  iron^  but  much  of  it  is  comparatively  free  from  that  im- 
purity. 

The  pit  shows  a  width  of  about  five  feet  of  this  breccia,  and 
though  the  same  ore  is  seen  on  either  side,  it  is  in  very  much 
smaller  quantities.  The  deposit  runs  along  the  top  of  the  moun* 
tain,  but  thins  out  in  a  short  distance  in  both  directions,  and  is 
represented  either  by  simply  a  stain  or  by  thin  layers  of  ore  in 
the  novaculite. 

(2)  The  J.  Guy  Lewis  claim,  (Iron.) — The  J,  Guy  Lewis 
claim  is  on  Leader  Mountain,  about  four  miles  west  of  the- 
Thomton  claim,  and  two  and  a  half  milen  west  of  the  line 
between  Polk  and  Montgomery  counties.  A  small  cut  has  been 
made  on  a  deposit  of  hard,  brittle  brown  hematite,  of  a  shaly 
structure.  It  occurs  as  pockets  and  lenticular  beds  in  the  novac- 
ulite, the  largest  seen  being  a  pocket  two  feet  thick.  Such< 
deposits  are  scattered  irregularly  through  the  rock  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  over  a  breadth  of  about  twenty  feet.  The 
ore  is  traceable  in  intermittent  outcrops  for  half  a  mile  east  andt 
west  from  the  cut,  and  also  occasionally  beyond  these  limits. 

Sometimes  a  few  small  masses  of  hard,  steel-blue  manganese 
ore  occur  in  the  iron  ore,  especially  at  its  contact  with  the 
country  rock. 

PoinUd  Book  tunnel.  {Iron.) — Pointed  Bock  tunnel  is  in- 
4.  8.,  28  W.,  section  19,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Arkansas. 
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SevelopmeDt  Company.  A  deposit  of  hard,  lamiDated  brown 
hematite  oooars  here,  interbedded  in  gray  aod  black  siliceoaB 
shale.  The  rooks  ataod  vertically  or  dip  at  angles  of  70°  to  80^ 
to  the  north,  and  form  part  of  a  low  hilt.  A  tunnel  haa  been 
run  in  at  the  foot  of  tbe  hill,  jaat  above  the  level  of  a  small 
creek,  and  follows  the  iron  ore  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of 
tbe  rook  for  about  a  hundred  feet.  The  ore  oocars  in  a  series  of 
parallel  strata  from  one  to  twelve  ioobes  in  thickness,  separated 
by  similar  strata  of  sbale,  or  of  clay  which  has  resulted  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  shale.  The  northern  part  of  the  hill  is 
composed  of  the  gray  novaoiilite,  and  the  ore  occurs  near  the 
contact  of  the  shale  with  that  rook.  The  rooks  strike  across  the 
bill,  and  the  ore  can  be  traced  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
over  the  summit  and  down  to  a  creek  on  the  other  side.  The 
alternating  strata  ot'  iron  ore  and  shale  occupy  together  a  belt 
varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  fleet  in  width.  Sometimes  the  ore 
in  a  given  stratum  runs  out  and  is  represented  by  rook  for  a  few 
feet,  but  it  usually  appears  again  beyond.  In  places,  the  com- 
bined thickness  of  all  the  ore  f>trata,  if  brought  together,  would 
amount  probably  to  over  five  or  six  feet ;  in  others,  it  would  not 
be  a  quarter  of  that  thickness. 

Tall  Peak  Mountain.  (Manganese.) — Tall  Peak  Mountain 
forms  part  of  a  long  novaculite  ridge  known  as  Raspberry 
Mountain,  which  runs  in  a  general  direction  a  little  north'of  west 
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across  the  head  waters  of  tbe  Saline  Biver  aod  tbe  Harris  Creek 
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fork  of  the  Cossatot  River.  Oq  the  lower  part  of  the  northern 
slope  of  Tall  Peak  Mountain,  on  a  claim  eon f  rolled  by  the  Ar- 
kansas Development  Company,  in  4  S.,  29  W.,  section  24,  the 
gray  novacnlite  is  impregnated  with  manganese  for  a  width  of 
about  twenty  feet.  The  ore-bearing  part  of  the  novacnlite  is  at 
the  contact  of  that  rock  with  the  shale,  and  protrudes  in  a  low 
ledge  above  the  surrounding  surface.  Its  relation  to  the  differ- 
ent rocks  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  which  represents 
a  north-south  section  across  a  part  of  the  claim. 

The  ore  is  in  pockets  and  lenticular  layers  scattered  through 
the  rock,  the  largest  seen  being  two  feet  long  by  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  thickness*  It  occurs  both  in  the  form  of  a 
hard,  massive,  steel-blue  ore  and  as  a  finely  crystalline  variety, 
the  crystals  frequently  being  grouped  in  a  plumose  form, 
^nd  having  a  brown  streak.  Occasionally  the  manganese  con- 
tains small  quantities  of  iron,  but  it  is  generally  comparatively 
free  from  that  impurity. 

On  the  west  the  ore-bearing  stratum  disappears  under  the 
gravel  of  a  small  creek  ;  on  the  east  it  rapidly  thins  out  nn  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  and  is  replaced  by  the  pure,  gray  novac- 
ulite. 

The  usual  strata  of  brown  hematite,  from  one  to  twelve 
inches  in  thickness,  occur  in  the  siliceous  shale  shown  in  the 
figure  to  the  south  of  the  manganese.  A  tunnel  was  run  into 
this  rock  with  the  intention 'of  reaching  the  manganese,  but  was 
not  continued  far  enough  to  do  so.  At  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
the  shale  is  almost  horizontal,  but  to  the  north  it  rapidly  curves 
around,  and  when  it  reaches  the  novacnlite  it  is  dipping  at  the 
same  steep  angle  as  that  rock.  The  shale  has,  in  many  places^ 
been  decomposed  into  a  fine  gray  clay  containing  layers  of  the 
unaltered  rock.  The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition 
of  the  manganese  ore   on   this   property : 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Tall  Peak  Mountain^  Folk  county. 

Manganese ; 52.16 

Iron 4.00 

Silica ^ 0.24 

Phosphorus 0.39 

Manganese  peroxide 77.60 
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Brushy,  Prairie^  and  South  Mountaina,  (Manganese,) — 
These  mountains  run  in  the  same  direction  as  Raspberry  Mount- 
ain, and  lie  in  parallel  ridges  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  it. 
They  are  all  novaculite  ridges,  and  small  quantities  of  mangan- 
ese, either  in  the  form  of  a  stain  in  the  rock  or  of  thin  seams, 
are  seen  in  various  places  on  them. 

GUllam  Springe.  (Iron,) — Gillam  Springs  is  in  4  S.,  30 
W.,  section  22,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter, 
on  the  Dallas  and  Centre  Point  wagon  road,  twenty  miles,  by  the 
road,  south  of  the  former  town.  The  property  belongs  to  Mr. 
Asa  Williamson,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  small  sulphur  springs. 

About  a  mile  east  of  the  springs,  the  brown  hematite,  which 
-usually  accompanies  the  siliceous  shale,  is  seen  in  many  places  in 
that  rock  in  a  series  of  strata,  from  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet  in  thickness,  alternating  with  gimilar  strata  of  rock.  Nu- 
merous such  exposures  occur  on  the  western  end  of  a  ridge 
northeast  of  Gillam  Springs,  and  in  one  place  a  surface  exposure 
between  four  and  five  feet  in  thickness  was  seen.  Larger  out- 
crops  are  said  to  have  been  found  and  prospected  in  this  neigh-^ 
borhood.  Sometimes  the  same  stratum  is  represented  in  one 
place  by  iron  ore  and  in  another  by  rock,  and  such  occurrences 
often  repeat  themselves  for  several  hundred  yards. 

Hannah  Mountain,  {Manganese  and  iron,)  —  Hannah 
Mountain  is  in  4  S.,  29  and  30  W.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ridges  in  the  novaculite  belt  of  the  Cossatot  River.  It  runs 
from  north  of  Tall  Peak  Mountain  on  the  east  in  a  direction  of 
few  degrees  north  of  west,  to  the  Brushy  Creek  fork  of  the 
Cossatot  River,  a  distance  of  over  ten  miles.  In  this  distance  it 
is  broken  in  only  one  place,  and  that  is  where  the  main  Cossatot 
River  has  cut  a  deep  pass  through  it,  south  of  Rhode  Post*office. 
Elsewhere,  there  are  low  places  in  its  summit  and  mountain 
trails  frequently  take  advantage  of  these  to  wind  their  course 
■  across  the  country,  but  such  sags  represent  simply  indentations 
in  the  ridge,  and  the  only  complete  break  is  the  Cossatot 
pass.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  comes  up  to  a  long,  sharp 
-crest,  in  some  places  only  a  few  feet  wide,  and  follows  an  undu- 
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lating  line;  reaching  its  maximam  height  in  the  High  Peak  of 
Hannah. 

This  peak  is  some  three  miles  east  of  the  Cossatot  River  and 
the  mean  of  two  barometric  measurements  gives  it  a  height  of* 
abont  a  thousand  feet  above  that  stream.    The  height  above  the 
sea  level  is  not  known,  but  an  approximation  made  from  the- 
elevations  given  on  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey  maps  of  the 
country  immediately   to   the   north,  places  the  summit  of  the- 
mountain  about  two  thousand  feet  above  tide  water.     It  is  the 
highest  peak  measured  by  the  Survey  in  the  mountains  of  the- 
Cossatot  and  Little  Missouri  Rivers,  though  others  closely  ap- 
proach the  same  height,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  few  may 
be  found  still  higher.     Hannah  Mountain  east  of  the  Cossatot 
River  is  known  as  East  Hannah,  and  west  of  that  stream,  as- 
West  Hannah. 

Taking  the  ridge  as  a  whole,  it  represents  an  anticlinal  axis,, 
in   many   places   overthrown  and   dipping  to   the   north.     Its 
central  part  consists  mostly  of  gray  novaculite  and  the  slopes  are 
composed  of  the  associated  shale.* 

There  are  numerous  exposures  of  manganese  and  iron  ores,, 
similar  to  those  already  described,  along  the  course  of  the  ridge. 
The  manganese  is  in  the  gray  novaculite  and  generally  at  or^ 
near  the  contact  of  that  rock  with  the  siliceous  shale.     Its  out- 
crops follow  Along  the  mountain  and  vary  in  position  with  the 
contact  of  the  rocks,  at  times  rising  to  the  summit,  but  more^ 
generally  dropping  down  a  short  distance' on  the  slope,  usually 
on  the  south  side.     This  ore-bearing  stratum  goes  under  the^ 
name  of  the  Hannah  ^'  lode  '^  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain, 
and   the   Fawn  "  lode  '*  in  the   western  part.     The    iron    ore- 
sometimes  occupies  a  position  similar  to  the  manganese,  but  it 
also   occurs    in    the    shale   lower    down    the    mountain    side^ 
Several  openings  have  been    made  on  both  East  and  West  Han^ 
nah,  and  the  principal  ones  are  here  described : 

(1)     East  Hannah  Mountain ;  the  High  Peak.     (Iron.) — 

*  A  lebtlon  tbroogh  Em!  H«noah  Mountain  and  the  next  ridge  to  the  north,  known  ant 
Shadow  Bock  MountaiD,  ia  giren  in  figure  24,  on  page  S22. 
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The  High  Peak  of  Hannah  is  a  part  of  the  Hannah  ridge  aboat 
three  miles  east  of  the  Cossatot  River.     On  the  south  slope  or 
the  mountain^  and  probably  about  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
summit^  is  a  deposit  of  brown  iron  ore  in  the  gray  novaculite^ 
The  deposit  is  three  feet  in  the  widest  part  and  about  two-thirda. 
of    it  is    composed  of  ore.     It  follows  along  the  slope  of  the- 
mountain  for  about  ten  feet,  and  beyond  these  limits  becomes, 
thin  and  is  often  represented  only  by  a  stain. 

Two  miles  east  of  the  High  Peak  of  Hannah,  on  the  same^ 
mountain,  small  seams  and  nests  of  manganese  and  iron  ores, 
occur  in  the  gray  novaculite* 

(2)  East  Hannah  Mountain;  the  William  Allen  claim.^ 
(Manganese.) — The  William  Allen  claim  is  on  the  north  side  of 
East  Hannah  Mountain,  near  its  base,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east, 
of  the  Cossatot  River.  It  is  on  what  is  known  as  the  Condor 
^'  lode,  '^  which  contains  manganese  ore  in  seams  and  pockets, 
from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  thickness,, 
scattered  through  the  novaculite.  The  latter  size,  however,  is 
exceptional,  and  the  largest  mass  seen  measured  three  by  six  by 
ten  inches.  The  ore  is  of  both  the  crystalline  and  massive^ 
varieties,  the  former  often  showing  a  plumose  structure.  The 
massive  variety  is  hard,  and  often-  in  stalactitic  and  mammillary^ 
forms.  The  manganese  is  associated  with  a  glossy,  black  iron, 
ore. 

(3)  East  Hannah  Mountain;  the  west  end.  (Manganese^ 
and  iron.) — On  the  western  end  of  East  Hannah  Mountain,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Cossatot  River,  both  manganese  and 
iron  are  scattered  in  small  quantities  through  a  belt  of  novac- 
ulite varying  from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  width.  In  some  places 
the  ore  is  iron  and  in  others  manganese ;  in  still  others  both  or^s 
are  mixed  together  in  varying  proportions.  They  occur  in  thiD 
seams  along  lines  of  bedding  or  joint  cracks,  or  as  the  cement  of* 
a  brecciated  novaculite;  in  places  also  they  are  in  small  nodules^ 
and  often  form  only  a  stain  in  the  rock.  The  rocks  dip  uni^ 
formly  to  the  north  at  angles  of  from  66^  to  80^. 

(4)  West  Hannah  Mountain;  the  William  Allen  claim.^ 
(Manganese.) — This  one  of  the  William  Allen  claims  on  West: 
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Hannah  Mountain  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Cossatot 
Biver^  on  the  north  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Fawn  ''lode.''  The  manganese  is  in  the  gray  novac- 
ulite^  near  its  contact  with  the  shale.  The  ore  impregnates  the 
rock  for  a  width  of  ten  feet  io  small  seams  and  pockets  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  both 
massive  and  crystalline.  The  manganese  is  associated  with 
small  quantities  of  brown  iron  ore. 

Outcrops  similar  to  this  one  are  seen  at  intervals  along  the 
same  slope  of  the  mountain,  a^uciated  witn  the  same  rocks, 
for  a  distance  of  some  four  miles',  to  the  Brushy  Fork  of  the 
i^ossatot  River. 

(5)  West  Hannah  Mountain ;  the  Bowen  claim.  (Man- 
ganese.)— The  Bowen  claim  is  on  the  summit  of  West  Hannah 
Mountain,  at  its  extreme  west  end,  four  miles  west  of  the  Cos- 
satot River,  and  overlooks  the  valley  of  Brushy  Fork.  Man- 
ganese is  found  here  in  the  crystalline  form  with  smaller 
-quantities  of  a  hard  massive  ore.  It  occurs  in  thin  discontinuous 
seams  occupying  cracks  and  joints  in  the  novaculite  and  some- 
times forming  the  cement  of  a  breccia.  The  largest  mass  of 
solid  ore  visible  is  three  inches  in  thickness  and  three  feet  in 
length,  thinning  out  at  both  ends. 

Similar  deposits  occur  along  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
for  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Bowen  claim,  and  are  separated  by 
areas  of  barren  rock.  Occasionally  brown  iron  ore  instead  of 
manganese,  is  seen  in  small  quantities  along  the  ore-bearing 
stratum,  and  sometimes  both  ores  occur  together. 

Bimheye  and  Shadow  Rock  Mountains.-  (Manganese  and 
iron,) — Buckeye  and  Shadow  Rock  are  names  given  to  different 
parts  of  a  novaculite  ridge  which  runs  parallel  to,  and  immedi- 
ately north  of  East  Hannah  Mountain  in  4  S.,  28  and  29  W. 
In  its  eastern  part  it  is  known  as  Buckeye  Mountain  until 
within  about  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Cossatot  River,  and  from 
that  on  to  the  river  it  is  known  as  Shadow  Rock  Mountain. 
The  ridge  rises  from  five  to  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  Cossa- 
tot, its  average  height  being  much  lower  than  that  of  East 
Hannah  to  the  south.     It  is  separated  from  the  latter  ridge  by 
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a  deep  ravine  which  marks  the  course  of  Short  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  OoBsatot. 

A  large  number  of  claims  have  been  taken  on  exposures  of 
manganese  aad  iron  on  both  ends  of  the  mountain,  and  tlie 
principal  ones  are  here  described  : 

(1)  MnDganese  Mountain. — Manganese  Mountain  is  a 
small  spur  of  Buckeye  Mountain,  running  out  from  the  south 
side  of  the  ridge  about  five  miles  east  of  the  Cosscttot  River. 
Manganese  is  found  here  in  the  gray  novaculite  in  the  form  of  a 
hard,  massive,  steel-blue  ore,  blending  at  timen  into  a  semi- 
crystalline  ore.  It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  flat,  botryoidal 
or  concretionarj*  masses,  nften  having  hollow  interiors.  It 
tends  to  follow  lines  of  bedding,  but  it  also  runs  off  in  joint 
cracks.  The  bedded  layers  are  the  larger,  and  one  of  them 
measured  from  three  to  six  inches  in  thickness  and  four  feet  in 
length.  The  seams  in  the  joint  cracks  rarely  measure  over  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  though  they  are  often  so 
numerous  as  to  honeycomb  the  rock  in  all  directions. 


Baabm  in  a  pit  <m  McBtfatHM  Mnutiain,  Pelt  amm^,  lAtwiiv  0 


Harln>ut4l  4od  Ttrtlcal  mie:  1  Inoh— 3  feat. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  character  of  the  bedded 
deposits  in  the  side  of  a  small  opening  on  the  summit  of  the 
spur.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  figure  that  the  lenticular  layers 
of  ore  lie  intermittently  along  different  planes  of  stratification, 
and  that  they  are  separated  along  the  same  planes  by  barren 
areas,  which,  however,  are  generally  stained  with  iron  or  man- 
ganese.   Sometimes  the  layers  of  ore  are  simply  flat  oonoretiona. 
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The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  the  ore 
from  this  locality : 

^nalymi  of   manganese  ore  from  Manganese  Mountain^   Polk 

county. 

IffMglnw »»— »».„,,,^.«.»..»...»..«.«»«...»«.»«»  42«75 

lion M.....M..^ 2.72 

SUiea 10.46 

FhoipboniB.  ••*......••  «•••••«••••  ••••••••••«••••  •••»••.•  0.45 

Manganete  p«roadde ..............  62.76 

(2)  The  Walston  claim.  (Iron.) — The  Walston  claim  is 
^n  the  same  hill  as  the  last  named  locality  and  a  qaarter  of  a 
mile  northwest  of  it.  Layers  from  two  to  six  inches  in 
thickness  of  glossy  black  or  dark  brown  iron  ore  are 
iliterbedded  in  the  gray  novaculite.  The  ore  also  runs  across 
the  stratification  in  fractures  in  the  rock.  The  deposit  occurs 
•at  the  crest  of  a  small^  local  anticline,  and  the  layers  of  ore 
<lip  ofi  in  both  sides  of  the  pit.  No  manganese  was  seen  at 
this  opening. 

Another  one  of  the  Walston  claims  is  near  the  last  and 
at  the  point  where  Manganese  Mountain  joins  the  maia 
Buckeye  Mountain.  Iron  ore  similar  to  that  just  mentioned 
has  been  found  here  in  a  small  pit  now  mostly  filled  up.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  in  larger  quantities  than  at  the  last 
place. 

(3)  Other  localities  on  Buckeye  and  Shadow  Kock 
Mountains. — A  short  distance  west  of  the  lastlocality^on  the 
main  Buckeye  Mountain,  and  four  miles  east  of  the  Cossatot 
River,  are  several  other  claims.  A  stain  and  occasionally  a 
few  small  seams  of  iron  and  manganese  ores  occur  in  the 
rock,  but  no  large  deposit  has  been  found. 

Two  miles  east  of  the  Cossatot  Biver  and  on  the  south 
tslope  of  the  ridge,  small  masses  of  manganese  and  iron  ores 
are  scattered  through  the  loose  rock.  The  mountain  here  is 
known  as  Shadow  Bock. 

Two  hundred  yards  farther  down  the  slope  of  the 
•mountain  strata  of  brown  hematite  occur  in  the  siliceous 
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«liale.  There  are  fifteen  feet  of  interbedded  layers  of  hema- 
tite and  rockj  with  an  undulating  dip  of  6(f  to  80^  north  and 
«  strike  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  parallel  to  the  ridge. 
tSometimes  the  iron  ore  composes  the  larger  part  of  the  de- 
posit, but  usually  the  latter  is  rock  stained  with  iron,  thus 
^ving  the  impression  that  the  ore  is  more  plentiful  than  it 
really  is. 

About  a  mile  east  of  the  Cossatot  River,  and  still  on  the 
4iorth  slope  of  the  mountain,  several  outcrops  of  manganese 
•and  iron  ore  occur  in  the  gray  novaculite,  at  or  near  its  con- 
tact with  the  siliceous  shale.  This  ore-bearing  stratum  is 
known  locally  as  the  Prince  Edward  *'  lode,  *'  a  name  which 
is  somewhat  indefinitely  applied  to  almost  all  the  claims  on 
this  ridge,  from  Manganese  Mountain  on  the  east  to  the 
dossatot  River  on  the  west.  The  ore  is  composed  of  vary- 
ing proportions  of  massive  and  crystalline  varieties,  the  one 
running  into  the  other.  The  iron  ore  is  sometimes  associated 
with  manganese,  sometimes  free  from  it.  Both  ores  run  ir- 
regularly through  a  'stratum  of  novaculite  varying  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  width,  and  form  from  a  tenth  to  a  half 
the  mass. 

C.  C,  Avant  olaima.  (Manganese  and  iron.) — Mr.  Avant 
owns  several  claims  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  waters  of  the 
"Cossatot  River,  and  two  of  them  are  here  described : 

(1)  Manganese. — This  claim  is  in  4  S.,  29  W.,  section 
^,  on  a  novaculite  ridge  running  parallel  to,  and  north  of  West 
Hannah  Mountain.  The  ore-bearing  stratum  is  known  here 
>as  the  Eldridge  '^  lode,  ^'  and  the  Avant  claim  is  near  its 
eastern  end,  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  where  the  ridge 
slopes  ofi  to  the  valley  of  the  Cossatot  River.  Manganese  ore 
is  found  in  the  gray  novaculite  on  and  near  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  is  of  a  hard,  steel-blue  variety,  often  in 
«talactitic  and  mammillary  forms.  The  ore-bearing  part  of 
the  rock  varies  from  one  to  five  feet  in  thickness  and  con- 
tains the  ore  in  thin  seams,  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  eight 
inches  in  thickness,  following  the  stratification  or  occupying 
joints  and  cracks.    The  ore-bearing  deposit  dips  to  the  north 
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with  the  enclosing  rock  at  angles  from  70^  to  90^,  and  ia 
traceable  for  several  hundred  yards  along  the  mountain^ 
when  it  thins  out,  widening  again  to  the  west. 

(2)  Iron. — This  claim  is  in  4  S,,  80  W.,  section  1^ 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  last  locality  (claim  1),  on  the  south 
slope  of  the  same  mountain,  and  about  a  quarter  of  the  way 
from  the  summit.  Here  the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  repre- 
sented mostly  by  iron  ore,  though  small  quantities  of  a  black, 
massive  manganese  ore  sometimes  occur.  The  iron  ore  is  in 
the  form  of  a  brown  hematite,  and  forms  the  cement  of  a 
brecciated  novaculite,  in  which  the  rock  masses  vary  from  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  some- 
times stained  throughout  by  iron.  This  mixture  of  rock  and 
ore  has  a  width  of  about  thirty  feet  on  the  sldpe  of  the 
mountain,  but  on)y  a  small  part  of  it  is  composed  of  ore. 

The  Arkansas  Development  Gompawifs  mine.  {Mangan- 
ese.)— The  Arkansas  Development  Company's  mine  is  in  3  8.,. 
30  W.,  section  27,  and  is  locally  known  as  the  Ward  man- 
ganese mine,  *  from  the  name  of  the  former  superintendent. 
It  is  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Brushy  Fork  branch  •f  the 
Cossatot  River,  on  a  novaculite  ridge  which  rises  over  40O- 
feet  above  the  creek."  It  is  the  property  of  the  Arkansas 
Development  Company,  and  was  worked  during  the  year 
1888  and  until  April,  1889,  when  operations,  were  stopped.. 
During  this  time  a  shaft  142  feet  deep  was  sunk  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  ridge,  and  a  tunnel  aboutSOO  feet 
long  was  run  into  the  northern  side,  near  the  level 
of  Brushy  Fork.  About  twenty  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  shaft;  none  was  found  in  the  tunnel. 

The  summit  and  upper  slopes  of  the  ridge  are  composed 
of  gray  novaculite,  while  on  the  north  side,  where  the  tunnel 
has  been  run,  the  lower  slopes  are  composed  of  black  sili- 
ceous shale.  The  manganese  occurs  in  the  novaculite  in  the 
form  of  crystalline  pyrolusite,  associated  with  a  hard  iron- 
gray  massive  ore,  the  former  often  coating  the  latter  as  an 

*  ThlB  property  has  been  described  by  T.  B.  Comstock,  Vol.  I.  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Oeologloal  Surrey  for  1888,  pp.  155-157. 
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incrastatioQ,  and  both  occarriog  in  kidney-shaped  or  stalac- 
titic  forms.  Sometimes  small  quantities  of  a  black  iron  ore 
(limonite)  showing  a  glossy,  brilliantly  iridescent  surface^ 
are  associated  with  the  manganese,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
latter  is  free  from  such  impurity. 

The  manganse-bearing  deposit  varies  from  one  to* 
two  feet  in  thickness  and  dips  almost  vertically.  The  ore^ 
however,  composes  only  a  small  part  of  this  and  usually  oc- 
curs as  thin  seams  and  pockets  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to* 
over  two  inches  in  thickness,  scattered  irregularly  through 
the  rock.  Occasionally,  however,  the  ore  widens  out  locally 
into  pockets  of  somewhat  larger  size.  Sometimes  the  ore 
disappears  altogether  or  is  represented  only  by  a  stain  in  the 
rock,  but  widens  out  again  at  irregular  intervals. 

Other  openings  made  by  the  Arkansas  Development  Company 
on  Brushy  Forh^ — Several  other  smaller  openings  have  been 
made  by  the  Arkansas  Development  Company,  on  both  man- 
ganese and  iron,  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  the  Ward 
mine.    The  most  important  are  given  below : 

(1)  The  Jumbo  pit.     (Manganese.) — The  Jumbo  pit  is 
five  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Ward  mine,  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  same  ridge.    Manganese  ore  impregnates  the  novac- 
ulite  in  the  same  way  as  at  that  place.    A  pit  fifteen  feet 
deep  and  eight  feet  square  has  been  sunk,  and  on  all  sides  of 
it  are  seen  thin,  irregular,  and  discontinuous  '^  stringers  ^'  of 
ore,  from  one  to  five  inches  in  thickness,  either  in  lines  of 
bedding,  or  in  joint  cracks.    The   novaculite  is  generally 
stained  a  bufif  or  a  brown  color,  and  is  soft,  often   disinte- 
grating into  a  powder. 

(2)  Tunnel  No.  2.  (Iron.)— Tunnel  No.  2  is  little  over 
half  a  mile  east-northeast  of  the  Ward  mine.  It  is  twenty 
feet  long  and  was  run  into  a  gray  siliceous  shale,  on  a  de- 
posit of  brown  iron  ore.  The  ore  is  a  brown  hematite, 
interbedded  in  the  rock  in   irregular  pockets,  from  a  few 

*  Several  properties  owned  by  this  company  elsewhere  in  Polk  county  have  already.- 
been  described.    See  pages  868-860. 

24  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness.  The  ore  is  laminated 
and  has  much  the  same  structure  as  the  enclosing  shale,  into 
which  it  blends  both  laterally  and  vertically.  The  quantity 
of  ore  is  very  limited. 

Two  hundred  yards  northeast  of  this  tunnel,  is  a  small 
pit  on  a  similar  ore  in  a  similar  rock.  The  ore  frequently 
forms  the  cement  of  a  breccia  of  fragments  of  the  enclosing 
rock,  and  is  irregularly  scattered  through  a  stratum  three 
feet  thick.  The  shale  in  contact  with  the  ore  is  often  much 
decomposed  and  exists  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  siliceous  powder. 

(3)  Shaft  No.  3.  (Manganese.)  — Shaft  No.  3  is  over  a 
half  mile  northeast  from  the  Ward  mine,  and  is  a  pit  eight 
feet  square  and  twenty  feet  deep,  sunk  for  manganese  in  the 
gray  novaculite.  The  ore  occurs  in  small  nests  and  thin 
discontinuous  seams,  from  one  to  six  inches  in  thickness. 
Sometimes  they  follow  joints,  but  the  largest  seams  are  in 
the  bedding  planes  of  the  rock,  which  pitches  to  the  south- 
west with  an  undulating  dip  of  about  80°.  The  deposits  in 
the  joint  cracks  frequently  cross  those  in  the  lines  of  bedding, 
showing  that  the  ore  in  the  bedding  planes  was  deposited 
previously  to  that  in  the  joints. 

(4)  Shaft  No.  4.  (Manganese.) — Shaft  No.  4  is  near 
shaft  No,  3,  is  about  the  same  size,  and  has  been  sunk  in  the 
novaculite  for  manganese.  The  ore  is  a  hard,  massive 
variety  in  a  mammillary  form,  and  occurs  as  in  shaft  No.  3, 
in  lines  of  bedding  and  in  joint  cracks.  The  largest  seam 
measured  was  four  inches  thick  and  four  feet  long,  repre- 
senting a  lenticular  layer. 

Gossatot  Mountain.  {Manganese.) — Cossatot  Mountain  lies 
-directly  north  of  McKinley  Mountain,  already  described,  and 
is  separated  from  it  by  Mine  Creek.  It  is  a  novaculite  ridge 
like  McEinley  Mountain  and  the  many  others  already  de- 
scribed. The  portion  of  it  referred  to  here  runs  through  the 
southeastern  part  of  township  3  S.,  29  W.,  in  a  general  west- 
northwest  direction.  To  the  east  of  this  area,  it  bears  oft 
towards  the  Little  Missouri  River;  to  the  west,  it  coalesces 
with  the  mountains  south  of  Dallas. 
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Two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  Cossatot  Biver,  several 
«mall  pits  have  heen  sank  for  manganese  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  a  tunnel  forty  feet  long  has  been  run  into 
the  north  side  about  twenty-feet  below  the  summit.  The 
^ray  novaculite  forms  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  the  siliceous 
ehale  comprises  the  slopes.  The  tunnel  has  reached  the 
novaculite  through  the  shale.  The  manganese  is  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  pyrolusite,  mixed  with  a  hard^  massive  ore^ 
«nd  occurs  in  irregular  nests,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  thin  seams,  from  a  sixteenth 
to  a  quarter  inch  in  thickness.  Such  bodies  of  ore  are  scat- 
tered irregularly  through  a  breadth  of  about  forty  feet  of 
novaculite.  The  manganese  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  ore-bearing  stratum,  and,  except  in  the  richest  places,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  scattered  bodies  of  ore  would  form 
«  very  small  percentage  of  the  mass. 

Little  Manganese  Mountain,  {Manganese  and  iron.)  — 
Little  Manganese  Mountain  is  the  name  given  to  the  western 
end  of  the  novaculite  ridge  running  parallel  to,  and  a  mile 
«outh  of  East  Hannah  Mountain.  Iron  and  manganese  are 
found  on  it  a  mile  east  of  the  Cossatot  Biver,  where  the 
mountain  begins  to  slope  down  to  the  valley  of  that  stream. 
The  claim  is  owned  by  Mr.  William  Allen,  and  is  known  as 
the  Cave  '*lode."  The  ridge  here  is  composed  mostly  of  gray 
novaculite,  dipping  at  angles  of  from  45^  to  60°  north  and 
overlain  on  the  northern  slope  by  the  siliceous  shale.  In  the 
novaculite  near  the  contact  with  the  shale,  are  discontinuous 
strata  of  brown  hematite,  associated  with  smaller  quantities 
of  manganese,  and  varying  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  four 
inches  in  thickness.  They  run  sometimes  continuously  in 
the  direction  of  the  ridge  for  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  then 
thin  out,  appearing  again  beyond.  The  manganese  is  in 
much  smaller  quantities  than  the  iron  ore,  and  occurs  in 
nodules  and  thin  seams.  As  a  rule,  the  iron  ore  seems  to  be 
largely  confined  to  the  contact  of  the  novaculite  and  shale, 
while  the  manganese  is  found  not  only  there,  but  also  in 
the  novaculite,  farther  from  the  contact  line. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  APPALACH- 
IAN REGION. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  DEPOSITS. 

Geographic  position. — Manganese  ores  are  of  freqaent 
occurrence  thronghoat  the  region  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  from  Maine  to  Alabama,  but  it  is  only  locally  that 
they  have  been  found  in  workable  quantities.  Virginia,. 
Georgia,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Vermont,  represent  the  only 
states  *  in  that  region  in  whieh  any  considerable  quantities 
of  the  ore  have  been  mined,  f 

The  most  important  manganese  area  in  the  Appalach- 
ian region  lies  between  the  Potomac  River  on  the  north, 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Alabama  River  on  the  south. 
These  limits  include  the  well  known  manganese  districts 
of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  of  northern  Georgia,  besides 
many  other  less  known  localities,  not  only  in  those  states, 
but  also  in  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

Topographic  position. — The  general  surface  features  of  the 
manganese-producing  states  in  the  Appalachian  region  are  so  well 
known  that  a  detailed  description  of  them  here  is  unnecessary. 
A  few  words,  however,  are  required  to  explain  their  relation  to 
the  subject  in  question.     The  mountains  run  in  a  general  north- 

*Ib  addition  to  the  doposits  of  thtee  stat«i,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
manganlferoas  sine  orei  of  Hterling  Hill  and  Franklin,  New  Jersey.  These  are  ased  as  a  aource 
of  spie^eleisen  after  the  sine  has  been  abstracted.  The  manganese,  howerer,  is  a  by-product, 
and  the  ores  are  mined  primarily  for  their  zlno.    They  hare  been  described  on  pages  91-93. 

fThe  manganese  deposits  of  New  Brunswick  and  NoTa  I^cotia  properly  belong  to- 
those  of  the  Appalacliian  region,  but  as  they  dilTer  considerably  from  most  of  the  Appelachian 
deposits  they  are  treated  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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*ea8t  and  southwest  direction^  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
some  places  reaching  the  immediate  shore  line  as  in  New 
£ngland^  in  others  receding  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred 
miles  from  it,  as  along  the  coast  of  the  southern  states.  The 
interveninsr  space  in  the  latter  region  is  occupied  by  a  com- 
paratively low  area,  which  slopes  off  gradually  and.  becomes 
•more  and  more  nearly  level  until  the  flat  tide  water  region  is 
reached. 

The  mountainous  area  varies  from  less  than  a  hundred  to 
•over  two  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  plateau  area  comprising  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mississippi 
basin.  The  mountains  consist  of  a  series  of  parallel  ranges 
separated  by  intervening  valleys,  and  follow  the  general 
northeast  and  southwest  structure  of  the  region.  The  most 
-easterly  of  these  ranges  forms  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia  with 
its  southwesterly  prolongation  thence  into  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
To  the  west,  are  the  Allegheny  Mountains  with  their  south- 
westerly extension  in  the  Cumberland  Range.  Both  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  Allegheny  Mountains  with  their  southerly  prolonga- 
tions, include  many  minor  and  parallel  ranges,  such  as  the 
Black,  Great  Smoky,  Uoaka,  Cheat,  Clinch,  and  numerous  other 
mountains.  Between  the  two  main  chains  is  the  Valley  of 
Virgipia,  frequently  divided  longitudinally  by  subordinate  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  continued  on  the  north  by  the  Cumberland 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Lake  Champlain  basin  of 
Vermont,  and  extending  south  into  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 
This  valley  and  its  Blue  Ridge  barrier  on  the  east  have  been 
the  seat  of  nearly  all  the  manganese  mining  in  the  Appalachian 
region,  though,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  work  has 
also  been  done  elsewhere  both  to  the  east  and  the  west. 

HISTORY  OF  MANGANESE  MINING  INTHE  APPALACHIAN  BEGION. 

The  general  historical  features  of  manganese  mining  in 
America,  in  which  the  Appalachian  region  has,  so  &r,  played 
the  most  important  part,  have  been  given  in  chapter  IV.  Only 
^  summary  of  the  general  facts  which  pertain  to  this  special  area 
need  be  repeated  here,  while  minor  details  concerning  individual 
properties  are  given  under  the  descriptions  of  those  places. 
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The  first  manganese  mining  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as. 
it  is  possible  to  find  out,  was  done  near  Whitfield,  in  Hickmaa 
countj,  Tennessee,  where  small  quantities  of  ore  were  taken  out  in 
1887.  Similar  amounts  have  been  mined  since  then  at  the  same 
place  for  use  in  coloring  pottery.  *  In  1859,  Mr.  Sibert  made- 
several  small  openings  in  the  manganese  deposits  of  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  at  the  Lyndhurst  mine,  the  Kennedy  mine,  and 
elsewhere,  and  is  said  to  have  shipped  some  ore.  Manganese- 
is  said  to  have  been  mined  at  the  Van  Buren  and 
Paddy  Mills  mines  in  Virginia  at  nearly  the  same  time  or 
shortly  afterwards,  but -in  small  quantities.  About  the  same- 
time  also  manganese  mining  was  carried  on  in  Vermont.  The 
exact  year  that  work  was  begun  in  this  state  is  uncertain,  but 
it  is  stated  f  that,  in  1861,  considerable  quantities  of  manganese- 
ore  had  already  been  shipped  to  England  from  Brandon  and 
Chittenden. 

In  1867  Mr.  James  E.  Mills  commenced  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  all  the  manganese  deposits  of  the  Appalachian 
region  so  far  as  then  known,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
opened  the  Cabell  mine  in  the  Valley  of  the  James  River.  His 
work  represented  the  first  serious  attempt  to  mine  manganese 
sytttematically  and  on  a  large  scale  in  this  region. 

In  1867,  the  Crimora  mine  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  ia 
the  same  state,  was  bought  by  a  stock  company  which  suspended 
operations  in  1869.  From  that  time  until  1882  the  mine  was. 
worked  intermittently,  but  only  small  quantities  of  ore  were 
shipped.  In  1867,  the  Dobbins  mine  near  Cartersville,  Georgia,, 
was  opened  and  was  the  first  manganese  property  worked  in  that 
state. 

During  the  next  ten  years  (1867-1877)  the  manganese  in- 
dustry grew  steadily  but  slowly  in  both  Virginia  and  Georgia,. 
but  in  the  other  states  represented  in  the  region,  very  little  waa 
done,  though  in  North  Carolina  small  quantities  of  ore  were 
mined.     Up  to  this  time  most  of  the  ore  mined  had  been  sent  to 


«  Joseph  D.  Weeki,  Mineral  Reeouroes  of  the  United  State*,  1885,  p.  845. 

t  Geology  of  Vermont,  E.  Hitchcock,  E.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  A.  D.  Hager,  and   C.  H^ 
fiitehcock,  1861.' 
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Europe  and  was  principally  used  for  chemical  purposes ;  but  the 
rapidly  growing  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  in  the  United 
States  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  manganese^  so  that  in 
the  next  decade  several  companies,  producing  considerable 
quantities  of  ore,  came  into  existence ;  and  from  18.80  to  1890 
their  number  and  output  steadily  increased.  In  1882  the 
Crimora  mine  was  leased  by  James  B«  White  and  Company,  and  is 
now  operated  by  the  American  Manganese  Company.  It  has  been 
the  largest  producer  of  manganese  in  the  United  States,  and  up ' 
to  December  31,  1888,  its  total  output  was  about  108,78& 
tons  of  ore.  *  Smaller  quantities  have  been  produced  at  many 
properties  both  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  chapter,  though  with  the  exception  of  limited  opera- 
tions in  western  North  Carolina,  but  little  work  has  been  done 
in  the  intervening  states.  Statistics  of  production  in  the 
Appalachian  region  are  given  in  chapter  IV.,  pages  66-68,  and 
also  in  the  descriptions  of  individual  localities  in  chapter  XV. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  though  manganese  has 
been  mined  in  many  diCFerent  places  in  the  last  twenty  years  in 
the  part  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  lying  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  Alabama  Rivers,  only  a  few  of  the  mines  have 
proved  to  be  profitable.  In  fact  the  areas  of  important  mining 
have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  Virginia  and  to  the 
Cartersville  region  of  Georgia ;  while  even  in  these  regions  they 
are  still  farther  narrowed  down  to  the  Crimora  mine  and  a  few 
others  in  Virginia,  and  to  a  few  localities  in  Georgia.  At  other 
places  manganese  has  been  mined  at  a  profit  for  short  intervals,, 
but  most  such  localities  have  not  stood  the  test  of  time.  Three 
causes  have  combined  to  bring  about  this  result: 

(1)  Many  of  the  deposits  worked  were  far  from  railways,, 
and  the  expenses  of  transportation  consumed  the  profits. 

(2)  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the   operators  of  the  nature 
and  mode  of  occurence  of  the  ore   has  hastened  the  downfall  of 
many  properties.     This  was  especially  true  in  former  times  when 
the  character  of  manganese  deposits  was  not  so  well  understood 


«  Mineral  Resources  of  ths  United  States,  1888,  p.  188. 
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as  it  18  DOW,  and  many  errors  were  committed  that  would  not 
be  made  by  the  more  experienced  manganese  miner  of  to-day. 

(3)  The  irregular  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  has  caused 
the  failure  of  many  mines :  the  aggregate  amount  of  manganese 
in  the  region  is  large^  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that  enough  of  it 
occurs  in  one  place  to  permit  it  to  be  profitably  worked.  Man- 
ganiferous  iron  ores  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  many  places,  but  manganese  ore  proper  is  much  less  abundant 
«nd  more  uncertain. 

In  spite  of  this  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  ore^  however,  the  Appalachian  region  ranks  today  as  one 
of  the  leading  manganese-producing  areas  of  the  world.  More- 
over, the  large  production  of  the  Crimora  mine,  and  the  smaller 
yet  considerable  production  of  other  mines  in  Virginia  and 
Oeorgia,  prove  that  extensive  deposits  of  manganese  ore  can  be 
found  in  the  Appalachian  region,  and  leads  to  the  belief  that 
other  large  deposits  may  be  discovered  in  the  same  geologic 
relations;  while  the  gradually  increasing  railway  facilities  may 
be  expected  to  add  largely  to  the  number  of  paying  mines,  not 
only  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  but  also  in  other  states  in  the 
region. 

THE  GEOLOGIC  RELATIONS  OF  THE  MANGANESE   DEPOSITS. 

The  manganese  ores  of  the  Appalachian  region  occur  in 
rocks  of  several  geologic  horizons  from  Archean  to  Tertiary. 
In  fact  manganese  in  greater  or  less  quantities  characterizes 
many  of  the  iron  ore  belts  throughout  this  area,  but  the  only 
deposits  that  have  been  worked  to  any  considerable  extent  as  a 
source  o(  manganese  are  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks. 
Even  in  these  rocks  the  more  important  localities  are,  in  some 
places  at  least,  still  farther  narrowed  down  to  the  areas  of  Cam- 
brian quartzite  and  the  immediately  overlying  limestones  or 
shales. 

Speaking  geographically,  the  main  manganese-bearing  strat- 
um, which  in  different  places  may  be  represented  by  either  mangan^ 
eseor  iron  or  both,  skirts  the  western  and  northwestern  slopes  of 
the  pre-Paleozoic  crystalline  rocks,  and  passes  through  the  Ap- 
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palachian  Valley  from  northern  Vermont  to  Alabama.  It  runs 
lalong  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  Champlain  basin,  through  the 
Cumberland  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and 
t)f  East  Tennessee,  the  western  parts  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and  into  Alabama,  where  it 
Anally  disappears  under  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

in  this  belt  of  country,  the  most  prominent  manganese 
deposits  occur  in  a  residual  clay  in  or  overlying  quartzite. 
Whether  these  deposits  occupy  the  same  horizon  throughout  the 
Appalachian  Valley,  or  whether  they  represent  two  or  more 
tlifFerent'  horizons  is  a  matter  as  yet  of  some  uncertainty.  To 
the  west  of  the  area  of  the  deposits  associated  with  quartzite, 
manganese  is  found  in  several  horizons  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks,  but  the  belt  of  deposits  here  referred  to  includes  those  of 
Brandon  and  South  Wallingford  in  Vermont;  Crimora  and 
Lyndhurst  (A.ugusta  county),  the  Cabell  mine  (Campbell 
county),  and  other  places  in  Virginia;  Holston  Mountain  in 
East  Tennessee;  and  the  Cartersville  region  in  Georgia.  These 
localities  are  in  areas  that  have  heretofore  been  designated  as 
Cambrian  sandstone,  mostly  Potsdam. 

The  late  investigations  of  the  United  States  Geological 
•Survey,  however,  though  they  have  corroborated  the  Cambrian 
age  of  many  of  these  sandstones  or  quartzites,  have  shown  that 
in  the  case  of  others,  there  is  evidence  that  they  belong  to  a 
later  horizon,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  Upper  Silurian.  The 
evidence  at  present  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  three  great 
-tjuartzite  formations  in  the  Appalachian  belt*:  the  first  and 
lowermost  is  of  Lower  Cambrian  age  and  represents  the  Granu- 
lar quartzite  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains ;  the 
second  is  of  Upper  Cambrian  age  and  represents  the  Potsdam 
sandstone;  the  third  represents  the  Medina  horizon  of  the 
Upper  Silurian.  The  first  and  third  of  these  formations  have 
been  found  abutting  against  the  western  slope  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  in  the  Appalachian  region,  and  represent  deposits  occupy- 

*  The  Surrey  is  indebted  to  the  klndoeBs  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Paleontologist  of 
'the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  for  the  facts  in  this  classification  of  the  quartzites. 
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ing  successively  higher  positions  on  the  edge  of  these  rocksj^ 
which  once  formed  the  more  or  less  steeply  sloping  border  of 
the  Paleozoic  sea.  The  quartzites  often  resemble  each  other  ii^ 
many  respects,  having  derived  the  sediments  of  which  they  are- 
composed  largely  from  the  same  type  of  crystalline  rocks.  Aa. 
the  quartzites  are  all,  at  times,  foand  in  contact  with  the  crys- 
talline rocks,  this  position  cannot  always  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  their  age.  Consequently  it  is  frequently  impossible  to- 
decide,  without  the  aid  of  paleontology,  to  which  of  the  three 
horizon^  the  quartzite  in  any  one  place  may  belong. 

As  shown  in  the  description  of  South  Wallingford,  Ver- 
mont,  in  the  next  chapter,  the  manganese  ores  of  that  locality- 
occur   between   quartzite   and   limestone,  which  are    probably 
of  Lower    Cambrian   age.      This   probability  has  been  shown, 
by  the  late  investigations  of  Dr.   J.   E.  WolflF,   of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  who  has  proved  the  Cambrian  a^e  of 
what  appears  to  be  the  same  limestone  a  few  miles  north  of^ 
South  Wallingford.     (See  South  Wallingford.) 

In  Virginia,  Mr.  Bailey  Willis,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  his  assistants,  have  determined  certain^ 
quartzites  near  Harper's  Ferry  as  of  post-Trenton  age;  while  the 
quartzites  of  the  Cartersville  region,  Georgia,  according  to  in- 
formation kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Hayes,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  are  of  as  yet  uncertain  age^ 
and  may  belong  in  the  Cambrian  or  in  the  Upper  Silurian.  On 
the  other  hand,  elsewhere  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  other 
states  throughout  the  Appalachian  belt,  undoubted  Cambriaa, 
quartzites  occur  in  numerous  localities. 

There  is  as  yet,  therefore,  some  doubt  about  the  relative- 
ages  of  those  manganese  deposits  in  the  Appalachians  which  are 
associated  with  quartzites.     Some  have  been  proved  to  be  of^ 
Cambrian  age,  others  are  undetermined,  but  have  not  yet  been 
proved  to  be  other  than  Cambrian. 

The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores,  especially  from  Ver« 
mont  to  Tennessee,  is  remarkably  alike :     They  occur  at  or  near 
the   contact  of  quartzite   and  overlying   limestones  and  shales^ 
sometimes  directly  on  the  line  of  parting,  at  other  times  in  the^ 
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upper  part  of  the  quartzite,  or  tbe  lower  part  of  the  limestones 
or  shales.  Manganese^  like  iron,  however,  is  of  very  general  dis- 
tribution in  various  geologic  horizons,  and  it  is  as  yet  premature 
to  attempt  to  state  the  exact  relation  of  all  the  manganese  de* 
posits  in  the  quartzite  area  of  the  Appalachian  Valley.  The  strati- 
graphic  and  lithologic  similarity  of  the  deposits  in  this  district, 
requires  the  further  support  of  paleontologic  evidence^  before 
the  relations  of  the  different  localities  can  be  determined.  The 
evidence  at  present  available,  however,  in  the  region  fron^. 
northern  Vermont  at  least  as  far  south  as  Tennessee,  seems  ta 
suggest  the  possible  Cambrian  age  for  many,  if  not  most  of  those 
manganese   deposits   in   or    immediately   above   the  quartzite^ 

Besides  the  deposits  in  the  Cambrian  or  Silurian  quartzite  or 
the  associated  strata,  manganese  ore  also  occurs  in  both  older 
and  younger  formations.  The  other  deposits,  however,  have 
produced  only  limited  quantities  of  ore,  and  but  few  of  them  are 
being  worked  at  present. 

The  ores  in  the  Archean  and  other  pre- Paleozoic  rocks 
forming  the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  are  mostly  in  the  forms  of  rhodonite  and  other 
silicates,  in  which  conditions,  on  account  of  their  high  percent- 
ages of  silica,  they  are  not  available,  according  to  present 
standards,  as  sources  of  manganese.  Rhodochrosite,  or  carbonate 
of  manganese,  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  silicates,  but  it  is. 
in  too  small  quantities  to  be  of  economic  value.  It  has  probably 
in  some  cases  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  the  silicate.  Gen- 
erally the  outcrops  of  the  deposits  of  manganese  silicates, 
have  been  partially  decomposed  and  various  oxides  of  manganese 
have  been  formed,  but  this  alteratiou  is  usually  only  superficiaL 
(See  page  85.)  Wad  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  area 
of  crystalline  rocks  and  has  resulted  mostly  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  silicates  of  manganese,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  fron^, 
that  of  other  manganese  minerals. 

The  ores  in  the  crystalline  rocks,  together  with  their  altera- 
tion products  as  just  described,  comprise  almost  all  the  man- 
ganese of  Maine,   New  Hampshire,  and   Massachusetts,  as  welt 
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as  of  oertain  other  localities  in  the  Appalachains,  and  are  further 
described  under  the  different  states. 

Manganese  ores  belonging  in  Upper  Silurian  limestone  are 
said  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
In  Georgia  the  principal  manganese  region  is  in  the  quartzite 
area  north  and  northeast  of  Cartersville  (see  next  chapter); 
but  there  is  another  area  in  Floyd  and  Polk  counties  south  of 
Oave  Spring,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Cartersville  region, 
where  the  manganese  occurs  in  chert  or  cherty  limestones 
which  represent  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  These  rocks  according 
to  C.  W.  Hayes  correspond  to  the  Knox  dolomite  of  Safford.* 
^he  same  conclusion  has  also  been  reached  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Spencer,  State  Geologist  of  Georgia,  Similar  ores  occur  north 
of  Cave  Spring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tunnel  Hill  in  Whitfield 
county,  and  elsewhere  in  the  same  part  of  the  state.  Carbonate 
of  manganese  often  forms  a  small  proportion  of  the  carbonate, 
or  spathic  iron  ores  in  Silurian  and  Devonian  shales  and  slates, 
in  various  parts  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

Manganese  in  small  quantities  in  the  form  of  carbonate  is 
-characteristic  of  the  spathic  iron  ores  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  It  forms,  however,  only  an 
'unimportant  part  of  the  ore,from  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  to  4.5 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  manganese  (equal  to  2.12  per  cent  of 
tnetallic  manganese),  f 

Manganese  ores  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Tertiary 
sediments  in  the  coastal  area  of  Virginia,  aad  to  have  been  mined 
near  City  Point  on  the  James  River. 

THE  MANGANESE  ORES. 

Miner alogioal  forms  of  the  ores, — The  workable  manganese 
ores  in  the  states  in  question  are  mostly  massive  psilomelane 
^nd  crystalline  pyroludite,  ;|;    though  manganite  ||    probably  also 

*  See  description  of  the  mangaDese  depoeita  of  Georgia  in  chapter  XV.  of  this  report. 

t  H.  D.  Sogers,  Geology  of  Penn.,  1858,  Vol.  II.,  p.  789.  Andrew  S.  McCreath.Ohemieal 
-Analyses,  Second  Qeol.  Surrey  of  Penn.,  1879,  Vol.  M.  M.,  pp.  169-184. 

Xh.  detailed  analysis  of  pyrolasite  from  the  Orimora  mioe,  Virginia,  is  given  on  page  97. 

I  A  mineral  that  is  probably  manganite  is  described  under  the  discussion  of  the  man* 
•ganese  deposit  of  South  Wallingford,  Vermont,  in  the  neit  chapter. 
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occursy  and  it  is  possible  that  a  carefal  search  might  reveal  the^ 
presence  of  braunite  *  and  perhaps  hausmannite. 

Wad  sometimes  occurs^  as  well  as  rhodonite  and  other  man^ 
ganese-bearing  silicates,  but  sach   minerals  are   not  at  present 
available  as  manganese  ores,  t    Rhodochrosite,  or  carbonate  of 
manganese,  occurs  in  many  places,  though   it  has  not  yet  been 
found    in   commercially   important   deposits  anywhere   in   the- 
United  States.    All  the  above  mentioned  minerals  have  been  de- 
scribed in  chapter  Y.,  and  do  not  require  further  mention  here*. 
As  stated  in  that  chapter  the   different   varieties   of  oxides   of 
manganese  are  intimately  associated  with  each  other,  and  blend 
together  without  any  sharp  line  of  separation.      It  is  the   ex- 
ception that  pure  masses  of  any  one  oxide  are   found.      The- 
most  striking  physical   differences  in  the  ores  are  their  massive* 
or  crystalline  characteristics ;  but  a  sample   of  crystalline  ore 
may  include  two  or  more  crystalline  oxides,  and  a   sample   of 
massive  ore  may  include  two  or  more  varieties  of  massive  oxides. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  ore,   therefore,   in    many  cases  must  be 
determined  by  chemical  analysis.      Time   has  not  permitted   a 
detailed  examination  of  the  chemical  nature  of  all  the  manganese 
oxides  collected  in  the  Appalachian  region,  and  therefore  in  the 
descriptions  of  localities  given   in   the  next  chapter,  whenever 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  mineralogical  nature  of  the  ores,, 
they  are  simply  referred  to  as  massive  or  crystalline,  as  the  case 
may  be.     The   manganese  ores  are  frequently  associated   with 
iron   ore  in   the  form   of  more  or   less  manganiferous   brown 
hematites,  as  explained  below  and  also  on  pages  87-89. 

Commercial  value  of  the  ores. — So  far  as  the  analyses  at  hand 


*The  name  brmanite  la  most  indlflcriminately  applied  to  mtBganeseoref  in  the  Appala-. 
chian  region  and  even  elMwh«ro,  under  the  delosion  that  It  neceaaarilf  refers  to  an  ore  of  a 
brown  color.  The  name  was  not  given  on  aocoant  of  the  color  of  the  mineral,  hat  was  applied 
by  Wm.|HaidlDger  (Edinburgh  Jour.  Sci.,  1826, Vol.  IV., p.  48)  la  honor  of  Mr.  Braun  of  Gotha. 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact  the  mineral  braunite,  though  sometimes  of  a  broirn  color,  is  rerj  often,  11 
not  generally  of  a  black  color,  and  the  relation  of  the  name  to  the  color  of  some  specimens  ia 
purely  accidental.  As  a  result  of  this  wrong  idea  of  the  name,  a  mistake  commonly  made  is  ta 
include  ss  braunite  those  manganese  ores  which  contain  more  or  less  iron  and  are  thereby 
subject  to  a  brown  or  rusty  discoloration.  The  only  region  in  the  United  States  where 
braunite  has  been  proved  to  occur  in  quantities  is  in  the  BatesTille  region  of  Arkansas  (see 
pages  148-164). 

t  See  chapter  V. 
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^how,  the  ores  in  large  shipments  average*  from  40  to  over  50 
per  cent  of  manganese,  from  less  than  1  per  cent  to  over  15  per 
<3ent  of  silica,  and  from  less  than  0.10  per  cent  to  over  0.5  per 
-cent  of  phosphorus.  The  amount  of  silica  and  phosphorus  is  so 
variable  that  a  statement  of  an  average  is  of  but  little  value,  and 
frequently  the  limits  given  above  are  exceeded.  The  amount  of 
'|)eroxide  of  manganese  that  could  be  used  for  chemical  purposes 
is  also  very  variable.  A.s  pyrolusite  contains  a  larger  amount 
of  this  material  than  any  other  ore  of  manganese,  being  when 
pure  composed  entirely  of  it,  the  amount  of  peroxide  depends 
largely  on  the  quantity  of  pyrolusite  present  in  the  ore.  This 
subject  has  been  more  fully  explained  in  chapter  III.,  pages 
40-42. 

In  the  amount  of  iron  present,  the  range  of  variation  is 
€ven  greater  than  in  other  ingredients,  and  may  be  said  to  run 
all  the  way  from  less  than  one  per  cent  upwards  until  the  man- 
>ganese  ore  merges  into  a  manganiferous  iron  ore,  in  which  the 
iron  replaces  the  larger  part  of  the  manganese.  There  are  still 
further  stages  where  the  iron  completely  replaces  the  manganese. 
Between  the  two  extremes  of  pure  manganese  ore  and  pure  iron 
ore,  there  is  every  imaginable  gradation  in  the  amount  of  admix- 
ture of  the  two  materials.  The  iron  ore  associated  with  the 
manganese  is  usually  a  brown  hematite  and  the  admixture 
occurs  in  a  great  number  of  ways :  sometimes  it  is  an  intimate 
and  apparently  homogeneous  combination,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  manganese  ore  when  iron  is  in  small  quantities, 
and  of  an  ordinary  brown  hematite  when  manganese  is  in  smalj 
quantities.  At  other  times,  the  manganese  is  covered  with  a 
rusty  stain  of  iron,  or  occurs  as  crystals  lining  cavities  in  the 
hematite.  Frequently  masses  of  hematite  are  coated  by  a  crust 
of  manganese  ore,  and  often  the  two  ores  occur  in  alternating 
layers  with  well  defined  lines  of  separation  between  them.  In 
«uch  cases,  the  iron  ore  always  largely  predominates,  the  man- 
ganese being  only  a  subordinate  feature  of  the  bed.     The  latter 

*  ThMe  statem«ntt  of  ayenge  percentages  refer  onlj  to  the  oxide  ores  of  manganese,  and 
not  to  the  sUicates,  which  are  maoh  lower  in  manganeBe  and  higher  in  silica  than  the  ox-> 
Ides.    The  silicates  are  not  used  as  a  source  of  manganese  in  this  country.    (See  page  86.) 
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t>re  is  also  muoh  more  aacertaiii  in  its  distribution  than  the  iron^ 
«nd  the  interbedded  layers  of  it  in  hematite  deposits  are  always 
lenticular^  alternately  running  out  and  reappearing.*  The  man- 
^nese  ore  is  not  always,  however,  in  such  close  association  with 
the  iron  ore :  in  some  places  the  two  ores  occur  in  distinct  beds 
^ach  containing  comparatively  little  admixture  of  the  other,  and 
yet  existing  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  enclosed  in  the  same 
rock  or  clay. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  manganese  ore  mined  in  the 
Appalachian  region  is  at  present  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
-spiegeleisen  and  ferro- manganese  for  admixture  with  steel.  In 
former  times  it  was  mostly  sent  to  Europe  and  consumed 
in  chemical  manufactures,  especially  in  making  chlorine  for 
bleaching  powders.  At  present  also  certain  quantities  are 
used  in  this  eountry  as  a  reagent  in  the  manufacture  of  bromine, 
and  of  glass,  and  for  other  chemical  purposes,  but  they  are  in- 
tsonsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  amount  consumed  in 
making  Bessemer  steel.    (See  chapter  II.), 

The  following  analyses  with  the  exception  of  No.  24,  which 
was  made  of  a  cargo  of  186  tons  sent  to  England,  all  represent 
the  composition  of  car-load  .shipments  of  manganese  ores  from 
different  states  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

Analyses  1-10,  20-23,  and  26-32  were  kindly  furnished  the 
Survey  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curry,  of  the  firmof  Carnegie  Brothers 
and  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Analyses  11-ld  were  kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by  Mr, 
-John  Fulton,  General  Manager  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Analysis  24  is  quoted  from  Mr.  James  E.  Mills,  American 
Ohemist,  August,  1871,  page  51. 

*  For  farther  details  concernlDg  manganiferoiis  Iron  ores  seepages  87-89. 
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Analyses  of  car-load  ahipmerUs  of  manganese  ores  from  the  Ap^ 

palaohian  region. 
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0.067 

4.00 

f<          II 

ft       «f       •« 

8 

«        •(        <• 

86.86 

20.96 

6.25 

0.780 

5.00 

f«          ff 

ft       ft       II 

9 

l«        (•        <' 

86.08 

8.70 

16.88 

0.118 

7.00 

ff          f« 

It       If       « 

10 

<l        11        « 

83.60 

16.69 

14.76 

0.095 

3.00 

If          tl 

ft            Cf            If 

11 

l(         II         II 

42.47 

10.48 

7.65 

0.181 

6.80 

1          oar 

Cambria  Iron  0(W 

12 

If        (1        •< 

46.41 

■*•••••«• 

11          If 

ft       ft       tl 

13 
14 
16 
16 

<f        II        •< 
II         «         <* 

II        It        >• 
II        t<        >> 

86.38 
89.99 
46.24 
40.06 

4.70 
7.10 
7.70 
4.40 

It          It 
tl          i« 
ft          ft 

t<              u 

i«       ft       ft 

^    18.01 
8.76 
6.87 

If       ft       tl 

ft       ft       It 

19.51 

0.109 

It       tl       •( 

17 

It       II       «( 

41.29 

6.28 

18.51 

0.C96 

4.60 

tl             II 

fi       It       tl 

18 

tl        II        « 

42.27 

11.48 

7.60 

0.122 

5.80 

II             ft 

fi       tl       It 

Id 

II         II         11 

41.60 

10.66 

9.77 

0.108 

•••••••• 

6        cars 

It             CI             It 

20 
21 

Va.  (Crimora) 

II       II       II 

49.16 

1.76 

9.80 

600 

1  car  or  more 

Carnegie  Bros  A  Oa. 
ft       It       ft 

48.58 

1.99 

10.20 

0.108 

3.00 

II                             •• 

22 
28 

If       II       <> 

60.64 

1.96 

10.12 

3.00 

II                              II 

ft       tl       f< 

<i       II       II 

48.16 

4.67 

10.30 

0.095 

3.00 

If                             If 

ft       It       II 

24 

Va.(Cab«ll  mine)* 

44.78 

4.84 

14.20 

0.180 

cargo  of  ) 
186  tons 

John  Pattinson. 

26 

South  Oaiolina.... 

46.02 

2,76 

8.10 

0085 

9.00 

1  car  or  more 

Carnegie  Bros  &  Ca 

26 

Georgia 

41.25 

9.10 

14.40 

0.109 

2.00 

If          It 

tf       (f       If 

27 

fi       If       II 

41.63 

1.99 

10.82 

0.050 

4.00 

II          It 

If              It             •! 

28 

II       II       (1 

42.86 

10.49 

7.80 

0.139 

6.00 

II          II 

ft              ff              «f 

29 

«f       II    ,  II 

44.31 

4.60 

lf.96 

0.166 

6.00 

1.          II 

1*             It              ft 

80 

II       II       II 

84.16 

18.69 

12.90 

0.167 

8.00 

If          fi 

It              tl              tt 

81 

II       11       i< 

36.18 

7.08 

16.40 

0.058 

1.00 

ft          11 

It              It              11 

82 

If       II       11 

89.89 

10.21 

12.72 

0.106 

6.00 

II          It 

ft             fl              II 

0  Only  a  part  of  the  analysis  is  giren  here,  and  it  is  expressed  in  terms  different  from 
the  original  in  order  to  salt  the  system  of  this  table.  The  analysis  is  qaoted  in  fall  a  nder  th« 
description  of  the  Oabell  mine.    The  ore  cootains  65.20  per  cent  of  peroxide  of  manganese. 
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MODE  OF  OCCUBBENCE  OF  THE   MANGANESE   OBES. 

Derivation  of  the  ore  deposits, — The  manganese  ores  of  the 
main  quartzite  belt  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  described  on> 
pages  376-879,  usaally  occur  as  irregular  bodies  imbedded  ia« 
clay.  Both  the  ore  and  the  clay  once  formed  a  part  of  shaly,. 
calcareous,  or  sand/  rocks,  either  immediately  over  the  quartzite* 
or  imbedded  in  it.  Sometimes  also  the  ore  occurred  alone  ia 
the  quartzite,  without  the  other  strata. 

The  clay  in  which  the  ores  are  now  found  represents  t he- 
residual  product  of  the  surface  decay,  in  situ,  of  the  original  ruck,, 
and  occupies  the  same  or  approximately  the  same  p')sition  as- 
that  rock  formerly  held.  It  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  rocks 
which  have  undergone  much  less  decay,  and  conforms  to  all  the 
folding  exhibited  in  these  harder  strata.  *  The  clay  deposits, 
on  account  of  their  softness,  have  suffered  considerably  more 
from  erosion  than  the  associated  rocks,  and  now  usually  occupy 
hollows  or  basins  in 'the  mountains,  such  as  are  seen  at  Orimora, 
Lyndhurst,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia ;  and  at  the 
Chumler  Hill  and  other  mines  in  Georgia.  Where  the  decayed 
rock  covers  considerable  areas,  however,  erosion  has  often  left 
one  part  higher  than  another,  aud  in  8uch  cases  the  ore  is  some* 
times  found  on  low  hills.  Such  an  occurrence  is  seen  at  the 
Dobbins  mine  in  Georgia. 

Though  the  ore-bearing  bed  is  usually  in  the  form  or 
residual  clay,  it  has  in  some  places  retained  its  rock  form  evvu 
on  the  surface,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  an  opportunity  to> 
compare  the  position  held  by  the  ore  in  the  original  deposit 
with  that  in  the  decomposed  bed.  This  examination  leads  ta 
the  belief  that  the  ore  as  now  found  in  the  clay,  is  in  a  position 
very  similar  to  that  which  it  held  in  the  solid  rock,  though  it 
has  sometimes  been  broken  up  in  the  disintegration  of  the  b^d, 
and  has  in  some  cases   been  influenced  by  minor  chemical  action. 

The  ore  deposit  is  frequently  derived  from  beds  of  more  or 

*  Principles  of  deriTatloo  similar  to  those  giren  here  for  maogsoeM  have  been  alreadj 
described  io  the  case  of  certain  iron  ores  in  the  Appalaohiaa  Mountains  bj  R.  M.  8.  Jackson, 
J.  P.  Lesley,  B.  8.  Lyman,  T.  Sterrj  Hunt,  and  Persifor  Fraser,  and  are  farther  discussed  la. 
the  iinal  chapter  of  this  report. 

26  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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less  calcareous  shale  or  schist,  and  often  still  preserves  some- 
thing of  a  shaly  stractare.  In  some  places  it  has  resulted  from 
the  decay  of  a  fine  grained,  earthy,  and  often  shalj  sandstone,  while 
away  from  the  ore-bearing  part  of  the  bed  the  sandstone  becomes 
coarser.  When  the  ore-bearing  stratum  decays  the  earthy  part 
forms  clay  and  the  coarse  sandstone  is  the  only  rock  seen  on  the 
surface.  In  other  places  the  ore  bed  has  been  derived  by  the  disin  - 
tegration  of  a  coarser  sandstone,  and  in  such  cases  the  deposit  is 
more  or  less  sandy,  varying  in  character  and  manner  of 
admixture  just  as  the  original  rock  varied.  Sometimes  the 
manganese  ore  and  the  enclosing  clay  have  come  from  the 
decomposition  of  thin,  interbedded  strata  of  limestone,  shale,  and 
sandstone  which  overlie  the  main  sandstone  or  quartzite  bed, 
and  the  character  of  the  clay  depends  directly  on  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  strata   from   which   it  was  derived. 

The  color  of  the  clay  enclosing  the  ore  depends  directly 
on  the  chemical  character  of  the  original  rock,  though  the  action 
of  oxidation  during  decay  has  often  caused  the  clay  to  assume 
a  color  very  different  from  that  of  the  rock.  The  color  of  the 
olay  varies  considerably,  being  red,  yellow,  brown,  purple,  or 
black,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  pure  white.  The  black 
is  especially  noticeable  near  the  ore  bodies,  and  is  probably  due 
to  the  presence  of  finely  disseminated  oxide  of  manganese. 
Frequently  the  different  colors  occur  together,  giving  the  clay 
a  brilliantly  variegated  appearance.  All  the  colors  are  largely 
due  to  a  stain  of  iron  and  manganese  in  different  degrees  of 
oxidation  and  hydration,  hence  producing  a  variety  of  colors. 

Distribution  of  ore  in  the  clay. — The  manganese  usually 
occurs  in  the  form  of  nodules,  pockets,  or  lenticular  layers,  oftea 
widening  out  into  larger  bodies  and  contracting  again  until  an- 
other large  pocket  is  met.  In  whatever  form  the  ore  is  found, 
it  seems  to  conform  in  a  general  way  to  the  bedding  of  the 
•enclosing  material,  though  the  disconnected  character  of  the 
deposits  sometimes  renders  this  tendency  obscure.  At  times, 
43ide  pockets  and  ^^stringers"  of  ore  extend  from  the  main  deposit 
and  cut  directly  across  the  bedding,  but  these  are  probably  due 
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to  a  secondary  process  of  solution  and  re-deposition  which  took 
place  after  the  formation  of  the  bedded  deposits. 

The  ore-bearing  pockets  yary  greatly  in  size,  from  mere 
nests  to  bodies  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness  and  often  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  length.  They  vary  as  much  in  number  as  they  do 
in  size,  in  some  places  being  comparatively  close  together,  in 
others  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  apart.  Their  longer  axes  almost 
invariably  run  in  tbe  direction  of  the  enclosing  strata,  and  as 
these  usually  stand  at  high  angles,  the  pockets  generally  have  a 
steep  dip.  The  pockets  are  composed  either  of  comparatively 
solid  ore,  or  of  numerous  nodules  more  or  less  closely  assembled 
in  the  enclosing  clay.  The  more  solid  deposits  generally  con- 
tain masses  of  clay  or  long  lenses  of  the  same  material,  dividing 
the  bed  longitudinally.  Frequently  the  ore  occurs  in  numerous 
thin  seams  honeycombing  the  bed  in  all  directions  and  giving  it 
a  brecciated  appearance ;  but  even  in  such  cases,  the  breccia  as  a 
whole  follows  certain  fixed  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  stratifica* 
tion  of  the  rock. 

The  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  clay  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  the  manganese,  but  it  is  in  deposits  of  much  greater 
size,  and  is  less  discontinuous  and  uncertain  in  its  extent. 

Masses  of  the  ore-bearing  rook  in  the  day^ — Associated  with 
the  manganese  ore  in  the  clay,  are  fragments  of  the  original 
shale  or  sandstone  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  five  or  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  often  containing  masses  of  ore.  They  are  in 
all  stages  of  decomposition,  from  a  solid  massive  rock  to  a  soft, 
disintegrating  material,  the  latter  often  coating  the  former. 
They  represent  more  resistant,  or  else  better  protected  parts  of 
the  original  bed,  which  have  thus  far  escaped  decomposition. 

The  original  rock  was  often  a  shaly  material  with  lenticular 
masses  of  quartz  and  other  hard  rock ;  and  when  the  bed 
decayed,  the  harder  masses  remained,  while  the  enclosing 
material  was  completely  converted  to  residual  clay.  Hence  in 
many  places  the  only  rocks  seen  in  the  clay  are  these  more  resist- 
ant masses,  and  they  are  apt  to  give  the  false  impression  that 
they  once  formed  the  bulk  of  the  bed,  whereas  they  often  com- 
prised only  a  small  portion  of  it.    The  loose  masses  of  rock  are 
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often  in  the  s^ape  of  small  angular  fragments  of  quartz  veins  or 
of  a  breccia  cemented  by  ore.  The  number  of  rocky  fragments. 
Taries  in  different  places^  and  probably  depends  largely  on  the- 
nature  of  the  rock  of  the  original  bed,  the  more  resistant  varie- 
ties leaving  more  fragments  than  the  less  resistant. 

Esctent  of  the  ore-bearing  day. — The  dimensions  of  the 
ore-bearing  clay  beds  are  uncertain,  for  the  deposits  are  usually 
covered  by  soil  and  their  extent  is  known  only  where  they  have 
been  worked.  They  are  probably,  however,  in  some  places 
several  hundred  feet  thick,  though  the  ore  is  not  found  every- 
where in  them,  but  is  scattered  through  them  in  pockets^  as 
already  described.  The  rocks  generally  dip  at  steep  angles,  and 
the  downward  continuation  of  the  ore-bearing  stratum  may 
therefore  be  looked  for  to  an  indefinite  depth,  with  ore  existing 
in  it  irregularly.  At  certain  depths,  the  clay  may  be  expected 
to  merge  into  solid  ore*bearing  rock,  but  such  depths  are  often 
considerable,  and  some  of  the  deepest  mines  in  the  region  are- 
still  working  in  clay.  At  the  Crimora  mine,  a  drill-boring 
showed  clay  still  at  276  feet  from  the  surface,  but  the  deposit 
was  not  tested  farther.  At  a  depth,  however^  the  clay  at  this 
mine  becomes  more  compact  and  approaches  its  original  shaly^ 
or  massive  structure. 

The  depth  of  the  rock  decay  varies  greatly  and  is  directly 
dependent,  other  things  being  equal,  on  the  character  of  the  rock 
and  the  condition  of  disturbance  of  the  strata.  A  more  resistant 
rock  will,  of  course,  be  decomposed  to  a  less  dept^  than  one  that 
succumbs  more  easily  to  decomposing:  agencies.  A  rock  tilted 
at  a  high  angle  seems  also  often  to  decompose  more  rapidly,  and 
to  a  greater  depth  in  a  given  time  than  one  inclined  at  a  low 
angle,  as,  in  the  former  case,  the  surface  waters  find  easy  access 
into  the  bed  along  the  lines  of  stratification,  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  more  gently  inclined  rocks  tend  to  shed  the  water. 
Instances  of  this  are  seen  in  many  places,  especially  in  Tennessee- 
and  Georgia. 


^. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  APPALACH- 
IAN REGION.— Conduded. 

THE     MANGANESE     DEPOSITS     OF     MAINE^     NEW      HAMPSHIBE^ 
MASSACHUSETTS;   OONNECTICUT,   AND   BHODE   ISLAND. 

General  features. — Manganese  has  been  found  in  many 
•places  in  the  above  mentioned  states,  but  it  is  either  in  quantities 
too  small  or  of  quality  too  poor  to  be  of  value.  It  often  occurs 
«s  rhodonite  or  rhodochrosite  in  interbedded  layers  in  the  crys- 
talline rock.  Another  common  form  is  wad,  which  has  oflen 
been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  rhodonite  and  rhodochrosite. 
It  is  usually  too  low  in  manganese  and  too  high  in  silica  aud 
other  injurious  impurities  to  be  of  value  as  an  ore,  though  it  has 
been  mined  for  making  paint.  In  some  places  the  manganese 
occurs  as  an  oxide  of  good  quality,  but  so  far  as  this  has  been 
found,  it  is  in  small  quantities  of  no  commercial  importance. 

Maine. — In  Maine  rhodonite  and  bog  manganese,  or  wad, 
occur  at  Blue  Hill  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  in  other  places  in 
the  state.  At  Blue  Hill  rhodonite  is  said  to  have  been  mined 
at  one  time  for  fluxing  purposes  at  the  Katahdin  Iron  Works, 
Bog  manganese  has  been  mined  in  Enox  and  Oxford  counties. 
On  Mt.  Desert  Island  a  deposit  of  a  brilliant  red,  manganiferous 
ochre  occurs  on  the  road  between  Bar  Harbor  and  Seal  Harbor. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  the  Blue 
fiill  ore : 
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Anaiysea  of  manganese  ore  from 

Blue  Hillj  Maine.^ 

(1) 

(2) 

(«) 

MaDganew  protoxide... 

85.18 

29.72 

15.00 

F«rronff  oxi<l4„ 

14.01 
7.45 
8.49 
1.02 

24.91 
8.04 
5.02 

12.00 

A1uiiiJns..»w  a 

Phosphoric  acid 

Silica 

85.84 

85.70 

89.00 

Manganese.. 

27.20 

28.02 

11.62 

Iron..* M.. 

10.90 

19.87 

9.88 

Phosphorus 

0.46 

•••••■• 

No.  1  was  analyzed  by  B.  H.  Bickard ;  No.  2  by  the- 
Scranlon  Steel  Company  ;  No.  3  by  the  Cambria  Iron  Company* 

New  Hampshire. — In  New  Hampshire^  an  impure  rhodonite^ 
with  greater  or  less  quantities  of  oxides,  has  been  found  at 
Winchester  and  Hinsdale,  f  Pyrolusite  has  also  been  found  at 
Shelburne  and  other  localities. 

Massachusetts. — In  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts^ 
rhodonite  associated  with  oxides  of  manganese  has  been  found 
in  many  places.  At  Cnmmington  the  rhodonite  is  of  a  beautiful 
pink  color  and  has  been  mined  for  ornamental  purposes  and  for 
cutting  into  gems.  Manganese  also  occurs  at  Plainfield,  %  Shef- 
field, §  Berkshire,  Deerfield,  Leverett,  and  on  the  east  slope  oi 
Hoosac  Mountain.  ||  East  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, manganese  often  exists  in  lenticular,  interstratified 
masses,  associated  with  carbonate  of  iron  ;  elsewhere  in  western 
Massachusetts  manganese  in  small  quantities  is  a  common  accom- 
panyment  of  iron  ores. 

Connecticut. — In  Connecticut  small  quantities  of  manganese 
occur  in  several  places  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  at  Bed^ 
ding,  Salisbury,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  frequently  associated  in 
small  quantities  with  iron  ores. 

«  Mineral  Besonroes  of  the  United  States,  1886,  p.  342. 

t  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Geol.of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  I.,  1^77. 

X  Jacob  Porter,  Amer.  Joiir.  Sci.,  1st  eeries,  Vol.  VII.,  1824,  p.  54. 

§  CalTin  Prescott,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ist  series.  Vol.  IV.,  1822,  p.  189. 

I  E.  Hitchcock,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ist  series,  Vol.  XZII.,  1832,  p.  61. 
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Rhode  Island. — In  Rhode  Island^  manganese  occurs  near 
Sneech  Pond.  *  It  is  also  found  in  the  form  of  oxide  on  the 
east  side  of  Blacks];one  Biver^   two   and   a  half  miles  north  of 

Pawtucket.  t 

The  following  analysis  by  Professor  C.  T.  Jackson  shows 
the  composition  of  the  Sneech  Pond  ore : 

AncUyais  of  manganese  ore  from  near  Sneech  Pondy  Rhode  IsUmd.X 

Manganese  protoxide 82.8 

Ferroas  ozide....^... m..  85.9 

Silica.. .....^...  26.4 

Carbonic  acid.. ^ 5.2 

100.8 

Manganese 25.4  ' 

Iron 27.9 

THE  MANGANESE   DEPOSITS   OF   VERMONT — Locotion    and 

general  features. 

Manganese  has  been  found  in  many  places  in  the  western 
half  of  the  state  of  Vermont^  and  has  been  worked  at  several  of 
them^  especially  near  South  Wallingford  and  Brandon  in  the 
Otter  Creek  valley,  and  at  Chittenden  and  other  places.  The 
ore  at  the  first  two  places  occurs  either  at  the  contact  of-  the- 
Cambrian  sandstone  and  the  overlying  limestone,  as  at  Soutk 
Wallingford ;  or^  as  at  Brandon,  in  Tertiary  beds  which  have 
probably  been  formed  by  the  rearrangement  of  the  materials- 
from  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  horizon. 

Otter  Creek,  which  drains  the  valley  of  that  name,  rises  ii> 
the  southern  part  of  Vermont,  and  flows  north  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  Green  Mountains,  emptying  into  Lake  Champlaia 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Burlington.  A  large  part  of  the- 
valley,  especially  from  Rutland  northward,  is  cut  through  the- 
limestone  already  mentioned,  which  represents  the  Eolian  lime- 
stone   of  the    Geology   of  Vermont.  §       The    exact   geologic- 

«  C.  T.  Jackson,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci,  Ist  series,  Vol.  XL.,  1841,  p.  185. 
t  Samael  Robinson,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  1st  series.  Vol.  YIIL,  1824,  p.  281. 
X  O.  T.  Jackson,  Amer.  Joar.  Sci.,  Ist  series,  Vol.  XL.,  1841,  p.  185. 
g  Oeology  of  Vermont,  E.  Hitchcock,  E.  Hitchcock,  jr.,  A.  D.  Hager,  and  G.  H.  Hitch* 
cock,  1861. 
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horizon  of  this  formation  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
dispute  and  it  has  been  variously  referred  to  horizons  from 
Lower  Cambrian  to  Chazy.  The  survey  has  been  kindly 
informed,  however,  by  Dr.  J.  E,  Wolff,  of  Harvard  University, 
that,  in  his  work  in  that  region  for  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  during  the  summer  of  1890,  he  was  enabled  to  determine 
with  certainty  a  locality  of  this  limestone,  near  Rutland  and 
some  ten  miles  north  of  the  town  of  South  Wallingford,  as 
Lower  Cambrian.  It  seems  probable  tbat  the  limestone  at 
South  Wallingford  may  represent  the  same  horizon. 

East  of  Otter  Creek,  and  running  parallel  to  it  in  a  north  and 
«outh  direction,  is  a  series  of  quartzite  ridges,  rising  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  and  representing  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Green  Mountains.  These  rocks  form  a  rugged 
barrier  to  the  valley  and  their  superior  hardness  over  that  of  the 
limestone  has  doubtless  largely  influenced  the  course  of  Otter 
Creek,  They  belong  below  the  limestone  referred  to  and  are, 
therefore,  probably  of  Lower  Cambrian  age.  To  the  east  of  the 
'  -quartzite  ridges  is  the  main  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
composed  largely  of  metamorphic  rocks.  To  the  west  of  the 
Otter  Creek  valley,  and  forming  the  western  border  of 
Vermont,  are  the  unaltered  fossiliferous  rocks  representing 
Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  horizons. 

Iron  ore  was  mined  in  Vermont  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  but  the  fiirst  work  on  manganese  was  considerably  later. 
The  two  ores  are  often  found  together,  but  the  manganese 
was,  in  early  times,  considered  to  be  injurious  to  iron  ore,  and 
'was  avoided.  The  early  shipments  of  manganese  were  mostly 
cnade  to  England,  but  the  exact  date  is  uncertain.  They  proba- 
bly began,  however,  between  1850  and  1860,  and,  mostly  likely, 
nearer  the  latter  date.  *  Ko  manganese  is  mined  in  the  state  at 
present  (December,  1890),  though  work  was  done  on  the  deposits 
of  Brandon  and  South  Wallingford  in  1889,  and  was  continued 
4intil  the  summer  of  1890. 

THE  MAN«ANBSB   DEPOSITS   OF   VERMONT — Otter  Creek  VoJlctf. 

The  South  WaMngford  mine. — The  village  of  South  Wall- 

^  Further  facts  oonceming  the  historj  of  this  region  are  giyen  on  pages  69  and  874. 
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ingford  is  ou  the  Bennington  and  Rutland  Railway,  thirteen  miles 
•Bouth  of  Rutland.  Manganese  and  iron  are  found  together 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  railway,  on  the  west  slope 
t>f  a  quartzite  ridge.  The  deposit  was  discovered  about  sixty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  South  Wallingford.  It  was 
worked  at  that  time  and  also  in  later  years  for  iron  ore ;  but  the 
manganese  is  said  not  to  have  been  mined  until  about  the  year 
1882.  The  property  is  owned  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Bradley.  It  was 
worked  by  Carnegie  Brothers  and  Company  in  1890,  but  mining 
was  discontinued  before  the  end  of  that  year. 

The  iron  ore  is  an  ordinary  brown  hematite.  The  mangan- 
ese is  in  both  the  crystalline  and  massive  forms,  fibrous  crystals 
of  pyrolusite  sometimes  lining  cavities  in  the  massive  ore. 
There  are  also  found  nests  of  short  prismatic  crystals  with 
•strongly  striated  surfaces^  an  iron-gray  color,  and  a  hardnesa 
{greater  than  that  of  pyrolusite.  Dr.  S.  L.  Penfield,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, has  very  kindly  measured  some  of  the  angles  of  these  crystals 
and  has  found  them  to  closely  resemble  those  of  true  manganite. 

The  massive  manganese  ore  often  occurs  in  the  form  of 
geodes,  or  '^  pot  ore,''  which  are  sometimes  filled  with  water  and 
locally  known  by  the  miners  as  ^^  water- holes. ''  Occasionally 
well  formed  stalactites  of  massive  black  ore  are  found  in 
the  interiors  of  such  cavities. 

The  iron  and  manganese  ores  occur  in  pockets  and  nests  in 
a  yellow  and  sometimes  red,  lead-gray,  or  white  clay.  The  two 
ores  are  in  some  places  together  in  the  same  pocket;  at  others  in 
separate  ones.  When  mixed,  they  are  associated  in  all  pro- 
portions. The  yellow  and  red  clay,  locally  known  as  ochre, 
have  been  used  as  a  pigment,  and  several  houses  in  South  Wall- 
ingford are  painted  with  the  yellow  material. 

The  ore-bearing  deposit  occurs  at  the  contact  of  the  Cam- 
brian quartzite  and  the  overlying  limestone.  The  quartzite 
forms  the  mass  of  a  rugged  ridge,  running  in  a  general  north- 
south  direction ;  and  the  limestone  crops  out  on  the  lower  part 
of  its  western  slope,  extending  thence  into  Otter  Creek  valley. 
The  quartzite  is  a  hard  translucent  rock,  sometimes  showing  no 
•trace  of  its  original  sandy  structure.    The  limestone  is  usually 
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of  a  gray  or  butf  color,  massive  or  semi-crystalline^  and  is  mucK 
contorted.  The  general  dip  is  almost  vertical  and  the  general 
strike  is  a  little  east  of  north. 

In  immediate  contact  with  the  sandstone^  and  between  that 
and  the  ore-bearing  deposit^  there  is  often  a  stratum,  several  feet, 
thick,  of  pare  snow-white  clay,  which  has  been  worked  as  a 
scarce  of  pottery  clay.     It  sometimes  contains  masses  of  man- 
ganese ore. 

The  sarface  oatcrop  of  the  ore  deposit  is  obscared  by  glaciak 
boalders  and  other  drift  materials  for  a  depth  of  from  ten  to- 
sixty  feet,  so  that  its  extent  can  be  seen  only  in  the  underground 
workings.  The  total  breadth  of  the  clay  deposit,  as  measured 
by  old  drifts,  is  said  to  have  been  foand  to  vary  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet,  with  ore  scattered  through  it  at 
intervals.  Some  of  these  drifts,  however,  on  account  of  the- 
disturbed  and  curved  condition  of  the  rocks,  went  diagonally 
across  the  deposit^  so  that  the  supposed  width  is  probably  mucl^ 
greater  than  the  actual  width. 

A  tunnel,  which  is  said  to  be  1,700  feet  long,  has  been  run. 
into  the  hill  along  this  deposit,  and  numerous  small  drifts  and 
shafts  have  been  made  at  various  points  along  its  course.    The- 
tunnel  was  started  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  and  was  run  in  aa 
easterly  direction  through  the  limestone  until  the  ore  bed  waa. 


w 


Figare  29.    Seeilon  n^ir  South  WaUingfordt  Vermont,  tJtowing  the  mode  of  oeeurrence  q^ 
the  manganeie-bearing  clay. 

A.  Llmettone. 

B.  MaoganeBe-bearlng  clay. 

C.  Qaartsite. 

Horisontal  scale  :    1  inch— 300  feet.    VerUcal  scale :    1  Inch— 100  feet 

reached.  Here  it  was  turned  north  and  continued  along  the  de«^ 
posit.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  from  the  water^ 
which  runs  into  the  tunnel  and  tends  to  cave  in  the  clay,  neoea^ 
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sitating  heavy   timbering.    The  wiGompusfimg  genecal 
shows  the  relation  of  tiie  ore  bed  to  the  enclosing  rocks. 

This  deposit  doubtless  represents  the  decomposition  of  a, 
bed  which  was  once  in  the  form  of  rock  carrying  the  ore  in  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  way  as  the  clay  now  carries  it.    The 
rock  has  been  decomposed  in  place,  and  the  clay,  which  repre-^ 
sents  its    residual  product,  occupies  the    same    interstratified 
position  as  the  rock   formerly  held.    The  original  rock   was 
probably  a  siliceous  material  with  more  or  less  admixture  or 
shale  or  schist.    As  evidence  that  the  ore  was  once  imbedded 
in  the  solid  rock,  it  may  be  stated  that  fragments  of  quartzite 
often  containing  masses  of  ore  are  found  in  the  clay,  and  are> 
especially    noticeable    near  the  quartzite  on  the  east  side    or 
the   deposit.     These    probably    represent    the    more    resistant 
siliceous  parts  of  the  original  ore-bearing  rock,  which  have  so. 
far  escaped  decay.    The  following  analyses  show  the  composition 
of  the  manganese  ore  from  this  mine : 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  South   Wallingford,   VermontJ^ 


CONSTITUENTS. 


UNWASHED  ORE. 


1. 


2. 


8. 


WASHED  OBE. 


6. 


6. 


ManganeM..^. 

Iron 

Silica.^.....^... 
Phospborua ... 


20.141 

26.182 

20.602 

84.898 

44.107 

86.000 

884183 

26.101 

82.128 

14.600 

7.180 

26.000 

9.620 

10.000 

7.480 

12.500 

9.280 

8.100 

0.088 

0.064 

0.078 

11.161? 

0.061 

48.778 
4.97a 
7.900 
0.111 


Uie  Brandon  mine. — The  town  of  Brandon  is  on  the  Central 
Vermont  Railroad,  in  Otter  Creek  valley,  Rutland  county^ 
Vermont.  Manganese  and  iron  have  been  found  two  and  a 
half  miles  northeast  of  the  town  in  a  small  tributary  to  the  main 
valley.  According  to  Dr.  D.  W.  Prime,  of  Brandon,  iron  wa& 
mined  here  about  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  has  been  worked  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  at  intervals  since  that  time.  Part  of  the 
ore  was  used  in  making  pig-iron  at  Brandon  and  at  other  furnacess 
in  the  surrounding  country,  and  part  was  sent  to  New  York^, 


*  Mineral  BMO«roes  of  the  United  States,  1888,  p.  182. 
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fostoDy  and  other  places  as  a  source  of  paint.  lo  later  jears^ 
however,  the  iron  ores  of  Pennsylvania  have  replaced  it  in  the 
paint  market.  The  manganese  ores  were  not  worked  antil 
shortly  before  1860,  and  have  been  mined  only  at  intervals  since 
then.  In  1889  and  1890,  the  deposit  was  worked  by  Carnegie 
Brothers  and  Company,  but  no  work  is  being  done  at  this 
locality  at  present  (December,  1890),  and  the  old  pits  have  mostly 
^caved  iu,  making  it  difficult  to  see  much  of  the  nature  of  the 
deposit. 

The  iron  ore  is  a  brown  hematite  and  vs  found  in  far  larger 
^quantities  than  the  manganese.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  form  of 
nodules  and  irregular  masses  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
twelve  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  The  characteristic  form, 
however,  is  that  of  small  kidney-shaped  masses,  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter,  of  a  massive  structure  and  a  steel-blue  or  black 
color.  The  larger  masses  occasionally  contain  cavities  lined  with 
crystalline  ore,  mostly  pyrolusite.  Sometimes  the  ore  shows  a 
ooncretionary  structure ;  at  other  times  it  is  soft,  and  earthy, 
containing  oumerous'grains  of  transparent,  angular  and  rounded 
eand. 

The  iron  and  manganese  ores  occur  in  a  brown  or  white 
clay,  in  the  form  of  pockets  or  scattered  masses  more  or  less 
closely  compacted.  At  times  both  ores  are  in  one  pocket,  at 
others  they  are  separate.  The  deposit  occupies  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  On  the  east  side  the  Cambrian 
xjuartzite,  occasionally  containing  micaceous  strata,  forms  a 
rugged  north  and  south  ridge,  and  strikes  in  the  same  general 
direction,  dipping  almost  vertically.  On  the  west  are  the  over- 
lying white  dolomitic  limestones  and  marbles  of  Otter  Creek 
valley,  striking  in  a   general  direction  parallel  to  the  quartz! te. 

In  sinking  on  the  ore-bearing  deposit,  the  dolomite  is  said 
to  have  been  reached  on  the  west  side,  while,  to  the  depth  that 
was  reached  on  the  east  side,  no  rock  was  found  in  place,  but 
tjuartzite  would  probably  have  been  reached  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  in  that  direction.  The  clay  deposit  is  covered  over  by 
^from  three  to  twenty  feet  of  gravel  and  boulders,  so  that  its 
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exact  extent  cannot  be  seen,  bat  it  probably  underlies  the  valley- 
for  a  breadth  of  several  handred  yards. 

Lignite  has  been  found  in  the  same  locality  in  a  clay  similar 
to  that  containing  the  iron  and  manganese  ores,  and  has  been 
mined  and  shipped  to  New  York.  Well  preserved  fossil  plants 
and  fruits  occur  in  the  lignite  and  were  early  determined  aa 
Tertiary,  probably  Pliocene,  by  Professor  E.  Hitchcock.*  Speci- 
mens afterwards  examined  by  Professor  Leo  Lesquereux  were 
determined  by  him  also  as  belonging  probably  to  the    Upper 

Tertiary.f 

The  rocks  on  either  sides  of  the  valley  are  very  much  like 
the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  ore-bearing  deposit  of  South. 
Wallingford,  which  is  undoubtedly  in  Paleozoic  rock  decomposed 
in  place,  and  not  a  later  deposit  in  Tertiary  strata.  Hence  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  deposit  of  Brandon  has  been  derived 
from  a  deposit  similar  to  that  at  South  Wallingford,  which  pos- 
sibly underlies  the  Tertiary  beds;  that  the  materials  have  been 
more  or  less  changed  in  position,  mixed  with  foreign  matter,, 
especially  the  vegetable  matter  forming  the  lignite  beds,  and 
laid  down  again ;  that  this  alteration  process  was  not  confined  to 
Tertiary  times,  but  that  it  may  also  have  gone  on  before,  during^ 
and  after  that  period. 

Iron  and  lignite  deposits  have  been  found  in  positions  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Brandon  in  several  places  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  have  been  described  by  Professor  J.  P.  Lesley]:  at 
Pond  Bank  near  Chambersburg ;  by  Frederick  Prime,  jr.,  §  at 
Brown's  iron  mine,  Ironton,  Lehigh  county;  and  by  H.  C.  Lewis  |( 
at  and  near  Marble  Hall  in  Montgomery  county.  It  was  formerly 
a  matter  of  very  considerable  discussion  whether  these  deposits 
represent  simply  local  Tertiary  areas  or  whether  the  whole  iron 
bearing  belt,  running  through  the  Appalachian  Valley  from 

*  Oeology  of  Vermont,  1861,  p.  717;  Amer.  Jour.  Sol.,  2nd  serias,  Vol.  XV.,  186S,  p.  lOV 

t  Amer.  Jour.  8c*.,  2nd  series,  Vol.  XXXII.,  1861,  p.  862-868. 

X  Proo.  Amer.  Philoe.  See.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  468. 

2  Second  Geol.  Surrey  of  Penna.,  Beport  DD.,  p.  76. 

I  Proc.  Acad.  Nat  ScL  Phila.,  October  27, 1879. 
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Vermont  to  Alabama,  represents  the  same  horizon.  Hitchcock,* 
in  1861,  was  the  first  to  propose  the  theory  that  the  whole  belt 
represented  a  Tertiary  deposit,  and  this  theory  is  advocated  by 
Xiewis.  Professor  Lesley  and  others  believe  that  there  are 
isolated  areas  of  Tertiary  deposits,  but  that  elsewhere  the  iron 
^re  represents  simply  the  weathered  outcrop  of  a  Paleozoic  deposit, 
possibly  more  or  less  altered  in  structure  on  the  surface.  Later 
investigations  have  still  further  strengthened  this  supposition, 
and  the  experience  of  the  writer  in  the  manganese  deposits  in 
the  same  belt  of  country  is  entirely  in  accord  with  it. 

The  first  analysis  below,  made  by  Prof.  Olmsted,  represents 
the  composition  of  a  specimen  of  ore  from  the  Brandon  mine ; 
"but  it  must  have  been  a  selected  sample,  as  car-load  shipments  of 
ore  from  this  mine  would  not  contain  so  large  a  percentage  of 
vnanganese. 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Brandon^    Vermont.'^ 

Bed  oxide  of  maDgaHeee.....^.... 81.88 

Manganese ^ 2.22 

Oxygea....-.^ 2.74 

Silica 8.60 

Water* •••••■•••••■•••••••••••mm  ••••mm  •••••••••  9.7o 

99>69 
Manganese ^    68.62 

The  following  two  analyses  represent  car-load  shipments  of 
manga niferous  iron  ore  from  Vermont,  from  either  Brandon  or 
South  Wallingford: 

Analyses  of  manganiferous  iron  ore  from   VermonLX 

(1)         (2) 
Mangaaese 20.869       19.706 

Iron 81.648  29.268 

Silica 12.770  14.000 

Phoaphoras m 0.125  0.145 

Moistnra.. 5.000  8.000 

*  Geologj  of  Vermont. 

t  Prof.  Olmsted,  Oeology  of  Vermont,  1861,  p.  811. 

X  These  analyses  were  kindly  famished  the  Surrey  bj  Mr.  H.  M.  Carry,  of  the  firm  of 
Carnegie  Bros,  and  Ce. 
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Other  localities  in  Vermont. — Besides  the  places  already  de- 
«cribed|  manganese  has  been  foand  in  greater  or  less  quantities 
in  many  other  parts  of  Vermont,  not  only  in  the  Otter  Creek 
>ralley  bat  elsewhere,  and  at  some  of  them  it  has  been  worked. 
At  most  of  them,  however,  it  is  in  small  quantities.  Among  the 
localities  mentioned  in  the  Geology  of  Vermont  are:  Benning- 
ton and  Stamford  in  Bennington  county ;  Pittsford  and  Chit- 
tenden in  Rutland  county;  Plymouth  in  Windsor  county; 
Topsham  in  Orange  county ;  Bristol  and  Monkton  in  Addison 
tsounty;  Colchester  in  Chittenden  county;  Irasburg  and  Cov- 
■entry  in  Orleans  county. 

At  Bennington  the  ore  is  said  to  have  been  used  to  give  a 
^ray  color  or  a  clouded  shade  to  pottery.* 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF   NEW  YOBK. 

Manganese  has  been  found  in  many  places  in  the  state  of 
^ew  York,  but,  so  far  as  known,  it  is  in  small  quantities,  and  it 
has  not  been  mined  to  any  important  extent.  Ores  in  the  formsf 
-of  wad  or  of  other  oxides  in  a  more  or  less  pure  condition,  have 
been  found  in  Cattaraugus,  Allegany,  Lewis,  Essex,  Columbia 
Orange,  and  other  counties.  Near  Sing  Sing,  in  Westchester 
<;ounty,  a  compact,  black  oxide  of  manganese  containing  small 
t][uantities  of  copper,  occurs  in  dolomite.  Oxide  of  manganese 
occurs  in  nests  and  geodes  in  the  hematites  of  Unionvale,  Dutchess 
t^ounty ;  and  silicate  of  manganese  is  found  with  the  magnetic 
iron  ores  of  the  primitive  rocks  in  Essex  and  Warren  counties.;^ 
Babingtonite,  a  silicate  of  iron,  manganese,  and  lime,  with  a 
"Small  quantity  of  titanium,  is  found  at  Gouverneur,  in  St  Law- 
rence county.     It  resembles  some  forms  of  pyroxene. 

THE   MANGANESE  DEPOSrrS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  Pennsylvania  manganese  is  found  in  small  quantities  in 
pockets  in  many  of  the  iron  ore  beds,  and  a  limited  amount  has 
been  mined  in  working  the  latter  ore,  but  the  production  of 
manganese  has  played  no  important  part  in  the  industries  of  the 

• ■■iMiiiwiii  ■  I  II  -■  ■  m 

*  Geology  of  Vermont,  1 861 »  p.  811. 

t  Lewis  S.  Beck,  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York,  Pt.  III.,  mneralogr,  1842,  pp.  58-54. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  406-107. 
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state.  The  ore  has  been  worked  at  only  a  few  places ;  among- 
others  at  Ironton^  in  Lehigh  county.  Manganese  also  occurs  in 
small  quantities  with  some  of  the  iron  ores  of  Northampton^ 
Berks,  Blair^  Centre,  and  Huntingdon  counties,  and  especially 
at  several  places  on  Broad  Mountain.  Manganiferous  iron  ore 
is  found  near  Myer's  Mill  in  York  county,* 

The  spathic  iron  ores  found  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  often 
contain  small  quantities  of  manganese,  varying  from  less  than  0.5(V 
per  cent  to  4.6  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  manganese,  equal  to 
from  0.23  to  2.15  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  f 

Earthy  ferruginous  oxides  of  manganese  and  carbonate  of 
manganese,  as  well  as  manganiferous  garnets  have  been  found 
three  miles  south  of  West  Chester ;  and  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese occurs  in  very  small  quantities  in  gneissic  rocks  on 
Pennypack  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Bun,  three  miles  from 
Bustleton.  X 

The  following  analysis  by  Andrew  8.  McCreath  shows  the 
composition  of  manganese  ore  from  the  land  of  the  Irontoa 
Railroad  Company,  Ironton,  Penn.: 

AncUysia  of  manganese  ore  from  Lehigh  county ,  Penn.% 

MaDgaoese  peroxide 77.M0 

Manganese  protoxide...^ 4.820 

Ferric  oxide 8.860 

Alumina 0.711 

Oobalt  oxide „ 0.890 

Nickel  oxide trace 

Copper  oxide trace 

Lime 0.770 

Baryta 0.162 

Magnesia 0.286 

Potash 8.042 

Soda 0.368 

Water 3,980 

Sulphuric  acid trace 

Phosphoric  acid 0.149 

Silica L 4.845 

100.588 

Manganese 62.681 

Iron 2.662 

Phosphorus 0.068 

«  Mineral  Beaouroi>s  of  the  United  SUtes,  1886,  pp.  342-848. 

i  H.  D.  Bogers,  G«olog7  of  Penn.,  1868,   Vol.  II.,  p.  789.      Andrew  S.  McCreath, 
Chemical  Analjses,  Second  Oeol.  Surrey  of  Penn.,  1879,  Vol.  M.  M.,  pp.  169-184. 

X  Qeo.  W.  Carpenter,  Amer.  Jour.  Soi.,  let  series.  Vol.  XIV.,  1828,  pp.  4,  IS. 
2  Andrew  S.  McCreath,  Seoond  Oeol.  SurTey  Penn.,  1879,  Vol.  M.  M.,  p.  218. 
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The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  manganese 
ores  from  Lehigh  and  York  counties.  No.  1  was  made  hj 
Henry  Pemberton,  jr«,  No.  3  by  Andrew  S.  McCreath  : 

Analyses  of  manganese  ores  from  Lehigh  and   York    counties^ 

Pennsylvania.  * 


CONSTXTUBHTS. 


(I) 

Lehigh 
county. 


(2) 

IrontOD, 

Lehigh 

oountj. 


(8) 

Myi^r'B  Mill 
.  York 
county. 


Manganese. 


Iron. 


Insoluble  residue,  silica,  etc... 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur^ 


66.580 


•••••*•«•«■■••••« 


Traoe 


I 


17.648 

26.400 

21.860 

0.096 

0.010 


15^34 
83.400 


0.651 
0.027 


THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  MABTLAND. 

Manganese  has  been  mined  in  small  quantities  in  several 
places  in  Maryland,  but  at  present  no  work  is  being  done* 
Among  the  localities  that  have  been  operated  are  Brookeville  in 
Montgomery  county ;  and  .  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomao 
River,  opposite  Harper's  Ferry «t  Manganese  has  also  been  found 
near  Mechanicsville,  X  Montgomery  countyy  and  on  Bear 
Creek,  Tohogany  Valley,  §  but  the  quantity  has  so  far  proved 
small. 

THE  MANGANESE   DEPOSITS  OF  YIBOINIA. — Location  and 

general  feaiM/res. 

The  principal  manganese  deposits  of  Virginia  are  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia.  The  quartzite  ||  with  which  the  deposits 
are  associated  skirts  the  northwestern  flanks  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  a  series  of  irregular  mountains  and  hills ;  and  forms  the  eastern 
barrier  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  in  many  places  through  the  state. 
It  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  at  times  underlies 

•  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  Slates,  1885,  p.  848. 
t  Mineral  Resonroee  of  the  United  States,  1885,  p.  844. 
tJ.  T.  Ducatel  and  John  H.  Alexander,  Amer.  Jour.  Set.,  lat  series.  Vol.  XXVII.,  1885,. 


p.  20. 


I  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

I  See  pages  876  to  880. 

26  Geologioal,  Vol.  L,  1890. 
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some  of  the  lower  country.  Here  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
^Wallej  limestone''  of  Rogers^  and  it  is  at  and  near  the  contact 
of  the  two  formations  that  the  manganese  ores  have  been  found, 
often  associated  with  far  greater  quantities  of  brown  hematite. 
Manganese  ores  are  also  found  to  the  west  of  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  in  the  New  River  and  Cripple  Creek  region  and  else- 
where; also  in  the  James  River  valley,  and  in  the  coastal  area 
of  the  state. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  VIRGINIA. —  Vallejf  of   Virginia. 

The  Crimora  mine, —  The  Crimora  mine  is  situated  in 
Augusta  county,  Virginia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
River,  seven  miles  northeast  of  thetownof  Waynesborough.  It 
is  two  miles  east  of  the  river  and  at  the  foot  of  the  northwestern 
slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  connected  with  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Railroad  at  Crimora  station  by  a  branch  line. 

The  Crimora  mine  was  originally  owned  by  Mr.  Flannigan, 
of  Charlottesville,  and  was  bought  in  1867  by  a  stock  company. 
This  company  operated  for  two  years,  and  then  abandoned  work. 
From  1869  until  1882  the  property  was  worked  at  intervals  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Donald  in  the  interest   of  the  former  company,  but 
in  the  latter  year  it  was   leased  by  James  B.    White  and  Com- 
pany, of  Pittsburg,  who  commenced  extensive  operations.*     It  is 
DOW  operated  by   the  American   Manganese   Company.      The 
property  has  produced  more  manganese  ore  than  any  other  mine 
in  the  United  States,  and  its  output   has  comprised   by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  whole  product  of  the  state  of  Virginia.     In 
1885  it  gave  three-quarters  of  the  product  of  the  United  States, 
;and  in  1886  it  yielded  94  per  cent  of  the  manganese  ore  mined 
in  Virginia,  and  64  per  cent  of  that  mined  in  the  United  States. 
In  1887  it  yielded  96  per  cent  of  the  production  of  Virginia  and 
•55  of  that  of  the  United  States ;  in  1888  it  yielded  91  per  cent  of 
the  production  of  Virginia  and  55   per  cent  of  that  of  the  United 
States.    Formerly  the  ore  was  known  as  the  "Waynesborough 
ore'^  from  its  point  of  shipment  at  that  town.    It  is  now  know  as 
^*Crimora  ore." 

*  Mineral  Besoarces  of  the  United  States,  1883-4,  p.  551. 
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Tlie  following  table  shows  the  production   of  manganese 
from  this  mine  since  it  was  first  opened  np  to  1888 :  * 

Production  of  the  Orimora  minej    Virginia, 

Long  tona. 
Pfior  to  1869......... ................. ...............      5,684 

May»  1869,  to  February,  1876...............^  280 

February,  1876,  to  December,  1878 2,826 

December,  1878,  to  December,  1879 1,602 

1880. 2,968 

1881 2,495 

1882 1.652 

1883. 5,185 

1884. 8,804 

1885. 18.212 

1886.......... 19,882 

1887 19,100 

1888 16,100 


Total  pToductioQ  np  to  1888 103.785 

The  manganese  ore  of  the  Crimora  mine  occurs  mostly 
Tts  psilomelane  and  pyrolusite,  the  former  being  by  far  the 
more  plentiful.  Other  oxides  are  possibly  present  in  smaller 
quantities,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  identified.  The  psilome- 
lane is  in  the  form  of  botryoidal,  mammillary,  or  stalactitio 
masses  of  a  black  or  steel-blue  color ;  the  pyrolusite  is  of  a 
highly  developed  crystalline  structure,  and  forms  a  mass  of 
brilliant  black,  radiating  crystals.  Both  the  massive  and 
orystalline  ores  are  often  intimately  mixed.  The  masses  of  ore 
vary  from  small  nodules  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to 
large  bodies  of  many  tons  in  weight.  In  one  case,  a  solid  mass 
thirty  feet  long  and  five  feet  thick,  is  said  to  have  been  found. 

The  ore  is  imbedded  in  a  stiff  clay,  generally  of  a  brown  or 
yellow  color,  but  sometimes  white  or  purplish-red.  This  clay 
is  overlain  by  a  bed  about  twenty  feet  thick  of  pebbly  drift,  in 
which  fragments  of  ore  are  sometimes  found.  The  manganese 
here,  however,  has  been  derived  from  the  underlying  deposit, 
and  it  is  the  latter  bed  that  contains  the  main  masses  of  ore. 
The  ore-bearing  clay  varies   in   thickness  from   ten  or   fifteen 

«  Mineral  Reeources  of  the  United  States,  1888,  p.  183. 
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feet  to  over  two  hundred  and' seventy-six  feet.  Several  borings 
have  been  made  and  the  deepest  is  said  to  have  reached  the 
latter  depth  without  finding  the  bottom  of  the  clay.  In  the 
deeper  borings  the  bed  was  found  to  assume  a  shaly  structure^ 
which  was  probably  the  original  condition  of  the  whole  deposit 
as  explained  on  pages  385-886. 

The  manganese  exists  in  very  variable  quantities,  being  in 
some  places  almost  entirely  absent,  and  in  others  composing  a 
large  part  of  the  mass  of  the  bed.  Fragments  of  sandstone  and^ 
quartz  are  occasionally  found  in  the  clay.  The  latter  sometimes- 
have  a  cherty  appearance,  are  angular,  partly  decayed  on  the 
outside,  and  are  often  cemented  together  by  manganese  ore*. 
These  siliceous  rocks  probably  represent  the  undecomposed 
remains  of  the  original  solid  bed.    (See  page  387.) 

The  Crimora  property  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  recess  ia 
the  mountains  which  to  the  north,  south,  and  east,  rise  up  ab* 
ruptly,  reaching  a  height  on  the  east  of  some  fifteen  hundred  feeli 
above  the  Shenandoah  River.  To  the  west  a  low  country  ex- 
tends from  the  mine  to  the  river.  The  mountains  are  composed 
of  sandstone  or  quartzite  which  varies  from  a  comparatively  soft- 
to  very  hard  translucent  rock. 

Across  the  mouth  of  the  recess  in  which  the  property 
is  situated,  the  clay  is  thin,  and  the  sandstone  is 
often  reached  within  a  depth  of  a  few  feet.  In  towards  the 
mountains,  that  is  to  the  east,  it  becomes  gradually  thicker 
until  it  reaches  its  maximum  depth  of  over  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  feet;  and  then  becomes  thin  again,  finally  running 
out  altogether  when  the  mountains  are  reached. 

The  manganese  ore  at  the  Crimora  mine  has  been  worked 
at  different  times  in  shafts  and  in  open  pits.  In  the  process  of" 
mining,  the  ore  is  separated  from  the  clay  that  adheres  to  it  b^ 
first  passing  it  through  a  trough  in  which  a  shaft,  armed  with 
flanges  arranged  as  a  broken  helix,  revolves  longitudinally.  A. 
stream  of  water  runs  through  the  trough,  and  the  flanges  force- 
the  ore  against  it,  finally  discharging  it  on  to  a  revolving  screen 
fed  by  a  stream  of  water.  The  first  screen  discharges  into  a 
second,  and  the  ore  is  passed  thence  on  to  an  apron-belt,  wherer 
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the  loose  lumps  of  rock  and  clay  are  picked  oat  and  the  clean  ore 
oarried  to  the  bins.  The  small  sized  ore  which  goes  through 
the  screens  is  further  washed  in  jigs. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  car-load 
shipments  of  manganese  ore  from  this  property. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Orimora  mine,  Virginia.^ 

Manganese 49.16  48.53  60.64  48.16 

Iron 1.75  1.99  1.96  4.57 

Silica 9.80  10.20  10.12  10.30 

Phosphorus 0.108  ......  OJOK 

Moisture 6.00  8.00  8.00  8.00 

The  Lyndhurst  mine. — Lyndhurst  is  a  station  on  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  Railroad,  in  Augusta  county^  about  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  Crimora.  Manganese  has  been  found  and  mined 
on  a  small  scale  two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the  town. 
This  property  was  originally  opened  in  1869  by  Mr.  Sibert^  who 
mined  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ore.f  In  1885,  the 
property  was  again  opened,  this  time  by  the  Virginia  Manganese 
Mining  Company.  They  have  since  suspended  work^  and  the 
property  is  now  (December,  1890)  idle. 

The  manganese  here  is  of  much  the  same  nature  and  occurs 
in  much  the  same  associations  as  at  Crimora,  though  it  is,  so  far 
«s  the  deposit  has  been  explored,  in  much  smaller  quantities. 
The  same  range  of  sandstone  mountains  that  has  been  described 
passes  immediately  east  of  the  ore-bearing  bed,  which  underlies 
the  low  country  at  their  base.  The  deposit  extends  thence  west 
to  beyond  a  small  creek  which  passes  the  mountains  half  a  mile 
from  their  baseband  is  a  tributary  of  the  South  River  fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  River.  Manganese  is  not  found  continuously 
throughout  this  area,  but  only  at  intervals^  occasionally  cropping 
out  in  the  soil  and  elsewhere  covered  by  barren  clay.  The  ore 
generally  consists  of  porous  bodies  composed  of  a  honeycombed 

*  These  analyses  were  kindly  furnished  the  Surrey  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curry,  of  the  firm  o 
Oamegie  Brothers  and  Company. 

t  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1885,  p,  817. 
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mass  of  stalactitic  branches  from  a  sixteenth  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch> 
in  thickness.  It  is  a  black,  iron-gray,  or  dark  steel-blue,  massive 
ore,  though  smaller  quantities  of  crystalline  pyrolusite  also  occur^ 

Fragments  of  sandstone  studded  with  small,  flat  nodules  of 
ore,  as  well  as  masses  of  brecciated  sandstone  cemented  with 
manganese,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ore-bearing  clay.. 
These  rocks  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  in  diameter^ 
and  are  doubtless  the  remains  of  a  once  continuous  ore-bearing 
stratum,  carrying  ore  just  as  the  clay  now  carries  it.  On  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  to  the  east  of  the  ore-bearing  deposit,, 
fragments  of  sandstone  are  found  with  cracks  filled  with  man- 
ganese ore.  They  are,  however,  of  only  local  occurrence  and  do 
not  represent  any  extensive  deposit. 

The  BiLena  Vista  mines, — Buena  Yista  is  in  Rockbridge 
county,  on  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad,  at  the  junction  with 
the  Lexington  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway.  It 
is  on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  main  range  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  to  the  east  of  the  North  River,  a  branch  of  the- 
James  River.  It  is  a  new  town,  laid  out  by  the  Buena  Yista 
Company  near  the  old  site  of  Loch  Laird,  with  the  object  of 
developing  the  iron  ores  of  that  neighborhood. 

The  manganese  generally  exists  as  irregular  bodies  in  asso- 
ciation with  brown  hematite,  though  sometimes  it  is  found  alone» 
The  iron  ore  varies  from  a  loose,  porous  variety  to  a  compact,, 
massive,  brown  ore.  The  manganese  occurs  in  both  the  massive 
and  crystalline  conditions,  the  former  being  in  the  preponderance. 
Both  the  iron  and  manganese  are  found  as  interbedded  deposits, 
in  clay,  in  association  with  shale,  limestone,  and  quartzite. 

The  rocks  are  much  disturbed  and  frequently  stand  on  end^. 
or  are  arched  into  small  anticlinal  ridges.  The  clay  beds  form  in- 
terstratified  deposits  with  these  rocks,  and  dip  and  strike  conform^ 
ably  with  them.  They  doubtless  represent  the  residual  product 
of  the  decay,  in  situ,  of  the  rock  which  once  carried  the  ores. 

The  hematite  occurs  just  east  of  the  town,  in  pockets  and* 
beds  varying  from  six  feet  to  many  times  that  in  thickness*. 
It  frequently  contains  minor  pockets  or  lenticular  layers  of  the 
same  brown  or  yellow  clay  which  encloses  it  on  either  side.     The- 
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manganese  is  found  in  variable  quantities:  in  some  places 
it  exists  as  pockets  in  the  brown  hematite  or  the  associated  clay, 
in  others  as  interbedded  layers,  very  irregular  in  form  and 
extent,  and  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet  in 
thickness.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  any  one  position 
in  the  iron  ore  beds,  and  it  often  differs  considerably  from  that 
ore  in  its  greater  tendency  to  a  nodular  or  concretionary  form. 

Besides  the  manganese  found  in  the  hematite  beds,  the  same 
ore  occurs  separately  on  the  land  of  Peter  Matthews,  near 
Bnena  Vista.  It  is  found  in  clay  overlying  a  small  sandstone 
hill,  and  is  in  kidney-shaped  masses,  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  of  an  iron-gray  to  a  black  color,  with  a 
marked  concentric  structure.  It  is  mostly  massive,  though  some 
crystalline  ore  is  also  found. 

The  Houston  mines, — The  Houston  mines  are  situated  in 
Botetourt  county,  Virginia,  on  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad, 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  *Roanoke.  Like  the  other  properties 
already  mentioned,  they  lie  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  but  higher  up  on  the  mountains  than  either  Crimora  or 
Lyndhurst.  This  property  was  worked  for  many  years  as  a 
source  of  manganiferous  iron  ore,  though  limited  quantities  of 
manganese  were  also  mined.  Lately  the  property  has  been 
acquired  by  J.  B.  White  and  Company,  and  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  purely  manganese  ores. 

In  1888,  985  tons  were  mined,  of  which  amount  100  tona 
were  high  grade  and  were  used  for  chemical  purposes,  and  the  re-^ 
maining  885  tous  were  shipped  to  Carnegie  Brothers  and  Comp- 
any for  steel  purposes.  * 

The  manganese  ore  is  of  both  the  massive  and  crystalline 
varieties,  the  latter  often  being  pyrolnsite,  and  is  associated  with 
brown  hematite  in  different  ways :  it  is  often  disseminated 
through  the  iron  ore,  or  encrusts  it  as  a  massive  or  crystalline 
coating;  while  elsewhere  comparatively  pure  bodies  of  one  ore 
are  in  proximity  to  similar  bodies  of  the  other.  Both  the 
manganese  and  iron  occur  in  a  more  or  less  sandy  clay  which  is 
often  brilliantly  mottled,  white,  yellow,  or  dun,  to  brown,  red  and 

—  _m. 

>>  Mineral  Resources  of  United  States,  1888,  p.  133. 
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purple.  The  ore  is  unequally  distributed  throughout  it  in 
nodules  and  pockets.  The  clay  bed  has  been  worked  to  a  depth 
of  over  a  hundred  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom. 
Frequently  masses  of  sandstone  and  quartzite  are  found  in  it, 
containing  layers  and  nodules  of  iron  and  manganese  ores.  These 
fragments  are  often  several  feet  in  diameter,  and  doubtless 
represent  a  former  solid  bed  of  ore-bearing  rock,  which  by  its 
•decay  has  given  rise  to  the  present  ore-bearing  clay.  The  ore- 
bearing  deposit  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  sandstone  mountain,  and 
nodules  of  manganese  are  frequently  seen  in  the  solid  rock  near 
the  contact  with  the  ore  bed. 

Other  localities  in  the  VaUey  of  Virginia  and  in  the  coun^ 
iry  immediately  to  the  west. — Besides  the  deposits  already  de- 
scribed, numerous  others  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  and  the  country  immediately  to  the  west.  Most  of 
these  have  been  worked  to  only  a  limited  extent  and  the  quantity 
of  manganese  shipped  from  them  has  Geen  small.  Some  of  them 
occur  in  association  with  quartzites  or  sandstones  like  those  in 
the  localities  already  describe^,  ^hile  others  occur  in  shales  and 
limestones  belonging  probably  higher  up,  geologically,  in  the 
Silurian  system.  The  following  list  includes  the  larger  number  of 
such  localities,  and  the  statistics  of  production  given  in  it  are 
taken  mostly  from  the  papers  of  Mr.  Jos.  D.  Weeks  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States 
from  1885  to  1888 : 

The  Paddy  Mills  mine. — The  Paddy  Mills  mine  is  in 
Frederick  county,  Virginia,  and  was  worked  before  1861. 

The  Van  Buren  furnace. — The  Van  Buren  furnace  is  in 
Shenandoah  county,  nine  miles  from  Woodstock,  the  nearest 
railway  station.  Manganese  is  said  to  have  beeu  shipped  before 
1861,  but  none  has  been  mined  since  1873.  Operations  are  said 
to  have  been  suspended  on  account  of  lack  of  transportion  facil* 
ities. 

The  Powell's  Fort  mine. — The  PowelPs  Fort  mine  is  situ- 
ated at  Powell's  Fort,  Shenandoah  county.  It  has  been  worked 
on  a  small  scale  intermittently  for  many  years,  and  a  thousand 
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tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  shipped   ap  to   1885.    It  is 
^wned  by  the  Mangaaese  and  Iron  Company  of  Baltimore. 

Milnes  station. — Milnes  station  is  on  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley Railroad,  in  Page  county.  Manganese  associated  with 
brown  hematite  has  been  mined  in  the  neighborhood  on  the  land 
of  the  Shenandoah  Iron  Company.  The  shipments  in  1884  and 
1885  are  said  to  have  been  208  tons  and  2,155  tons  respectively. 

The  Patrick  tract. — The  Patrick  tract  is  near  the  Crimora 
mine  in  Augusta  county,  and  has  been  worked  by  the  Old  Do- 
minion Manganese  Company. 

The  Kennedy  tract. — The  Kennedy  tract  is  in  Augusta 
-county^  on  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad.  The  ore  occurs 
here  as  pure  manganese  ore  and  manganiferous  iron  ore.  In 
1859  Mr.  Sibert  is  said  to  have  mined  100  tons  of  manganese 
ore  on  this  property. 

Blue  bank^  Newton  bank,  Kelly  bank,  etc. — These  proper- 
ties and  several  others  are  situated  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  at 
or  near  the  line  of  Augusta  and  Rockbridge  counties.  Man- 
ganese is  found  on  them  in  connection  with  brown  hematite  and 
manganiferous  iron  ore.  They  have  all  been  worked  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  generally  in  search  for  iron  ore,  though  small 
quantities  of  manganese  ore  have  also  been  mined. 

Midvale. — At  Midvale  in  Rockbridge  county,  the  Midvale 
Manganese  Company  mined  250  tons  of  manganese  ore  in  1887. 

Wythe  county. — Manganese  ores  have  been  found  near 
Wytheville  in  Wythe  county,  and  about  300  tons  are  said  to 
have  been  mined  in  1887. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  localities  manganese  has  been 
found  in  many  other  places,  but  very  little  mining  has  been 
done  on  them.  Among  them  are:  near  Harper's  Ferry  in  Jef- 
ferson county  ;  the  Paddy  Mill's  mine  in  Page  county;  Overall 
in  Warren  county;  Marksville  in  Page  county;  Elkton  and 
tlie  Guy's  Run  estate  in  Rockbridge  county;  Gap  Mount- 
ain  in  Craig  county ;  the  Buckeye  and  Spruce  River  Mountains^ 
Flat  Top  Mountain,  and  elsewhere  in  Giles  county ;  Pulaski, 
Bland,  Tazewell,  Smythe,  and  other  counties. 
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THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  VIRGINIA. — New  Biver  and  Cripple- 

Creek  region. 

Besides  the  deposits  already  mentioned^  namerous  others^ 
have  been  found  along  the  line  of  the  Cripple  Creek  extension 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad.  They  have  been  de~ 
scribed  and  analyses  have  been  given  by  Messrs.  McCreath  and" 
d'Invilliers.*  The  ores  have  been  mined  to  a  small  extent^  bat 
generally^  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Virginiay  in  connection  with,, 
and  subordinate  to  work  on  the  iron  ore  deposits  with  which 
they  are  usually  associated. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  VIRGINIA. — James  Biver  vaUejf^ 
General  features, — The  James  River  rises  in  the  mountainoua 
region  of  West  Virginia,  and  cuts  directly  across  the  northeast 
and  southwest  ranges  of  mountains,  intersecting  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  south  of  Lexington,  and  passing  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
at  Balcony  Falls.  Thence  it  pursues  a  southeasterly  course 
to  Lynchburg,  where  it  turns  sharply  to  the  northeast,  and  fol- 
lows the  direction  of  the  mountains  to  the  southern  part  of  Al- 
bemarle county,  and  here  it  again  reverts  to  its  former  course- 
and  continues  to  the  sea. 

The  manganese-bearing  sandstone  or  quartzite  has  been  re- 
ported in  several  places  in  the  region  of  the  northeast  bend  of  the 
river  below  Lynchburg,  especially  in  Campbell,  Nelson,  and  Al- 
bemarle counties.     Mr.  James  E.  Mills,  who  was  the  first   to- 
operate  manganese  in  the  James  River  region,  after  speaking  of 
the  sandstone  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  says'.f    "Another  out- 
crop, or  series  of  outcrops  which  I  have  not  seen  reported  hereto- 
fore, lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  former  and  from  20  to    25   miles, 
distant  in  a  southeasterly  direction.     It  follows  near  the  James. 
River  where  the  latter  flows  in  the  general  northeast  course  of  the 
geological  structure  of  the  country,  from  near  its  great   bend  m 
Campbell  Co.  a   few   miles  below  Lynchburg,  to  where  it  turna 
eastward   near    the  dividing  line   of   Nelson    and   Albemarle 
counties.     I  have  traced  it  for  several  miles  to  the  southwest    of 

*  Andrew  S.  HcCreath  and  E.  Y.  d'  InTilliers,  The  New  RlTer-Cripple  Creek  Minent) 
Region  of  Virginia,  issued  hj  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  1837. 
t  American  Ohemist,  August,  1871,  pp.  49-60. 
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the  bend  of  the  river  in  Campbell   Co.   and  it  is  reported  as^ 
existing  still   farther  in  that  direction.'^     Several  manganese 
openings  have  been  made  in  this  region,  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  whioh,  as  regards  the  amount  of  ore   shipped,   are   the 
Cabell,  Bagley,  and  Mt.  Athos  mines. 

The  Cabell  mine, — The  Cabell  mine  is  in  Nelson. county,  two- 
miles  from  the  James  River  at  Warminster.     It  was  opened  by 
Mr.  J.  E.   Mills   about  1867  or  1868,  and  represented  the  first, 
systematic  work  in  manganese  mining  in  Virginia.     Up  to  1871^ 
4,500    ions   of  ore   were  shipped.     The  property  is  not  being 
worked  at  present.     The  ore  occurs  in  the  solid  rock  and  not  in 
the  residual  clay  as  in  most  localities.     Mr.  Mills,*  in   speaking 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  manganese  here,  says :     '^  The  beds  of' 
manganese  form  irregular  patches  of  strata,  lying  on   the  whole 
nearly  in  the  planes  of  stratification,  but  often  cutting  across  the 
strata  for  short  distances ;  sometimes  dividing  into  two   or  more 
parts,  one  turning  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  and  sometimes, 
sending  offshoots  into  the  sandstone.     The  thickness  too  varies 
exceedingly ;  I  have  seen  beds  bulge  in  two  or  three  instances  to 
ten  feet  thick.''     This  deposit  is  of  especial  interest  as  showing 
the  manganese  in  place  in  the  original  rock. 

The  following  analysis  by  Mr,  John  Pattinson,  of  New- 
castle,  England,  represents  the  composition  of  a  cargo  of  18& 
tons  of  ore  shipped  there  from   this  property  by  Mr.  Mills :  f^ 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Cabell  mine,  Virginia. 

Mangaoest  perozldt.. 65.20 

Manganese  protoxide »    4.75 

Ferric  oxide •.20 

Alamina 8.93 

Lime ^ 1.48 

Magnesia 0.41 

Water  (combined) 8.02 

Pliospborio  acid 0.42 

Sulphuric  acid 0.80 

Silicon «. 14.20 


99.86 


Manganese... 44.87 

Iron ., 4.84 

Pliosphorus 0.18 


«  American  Chemist,  August,  1871,  p.  60 
t  Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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The  Bagley  mine. — ^The  Bagley  mine  is  half  a  mile  southwest 
of  the  Cabell  mine,  and  the  ore,  according  to  Mr.  Mills,  occurs 
in  the  same  associations.  About  two  thousand  tons  of  ore*  are 
«aid  to  have  been  shipped  from  the  property. 

The  Mount  Athosmine, — Tne  Mount  Athos  mine,  also  known 
«8  the  Leets  mine,  is  in  Campbell  county,  near  Mount  Athos 
station  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad.  The  manganese 
ore  is  said  to  occur  in  association  with  iron  ore  in  pookets  and 
as  "  buttons. '' 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  the  Mount 
•Athos  mine  from  1880  to  1888  inclusive  :t 

Production  of  the  Mount  Athos  mine^  Virginia. 

Tons. 
1880 « 104 

1882 180 

1888 40 

1881 « 76 

1885 500 

1886 «.  191 

1887 7 

1888 ^ 225 

Other  localities  in  the  James  River  valley. — Manganese  has 
^been  found  in  several  other  places  in  the  Piedmont  and  Midland 
vegions  of  this  valley,  but  only  limited  quantities  have  been 
'mined.  Among  these  localities  are:  The  Bishop  mine,  near 
the  Mount  Athos  mine  just  described;  the  Simpson  tract  at 
Midway  Mills,  Nelson  county;  the  Davis  mine,  Nelson  county  ; 
'Pittsylvania,  Spottsylvania,  Louisa,  Appomattox,  and  other 
bounties. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  VIRGINIA. — The  coastal  region. 
City  Point. — City  Point  is  in  the  coastal  area  of  Virginia, 
in  Prince  George  county,  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  James 
Siver.  Manganese  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  here  in 
^sociation  with  brown  hematite  in  Tertiary  beds.  Several 
hundred  tons  of  ore  were  mined.  % 

*  Mineral  Resoarces  of  tht  United  Sutes,  1885,  p.  812. 
t  Ibid.,  1885, 1886,  1838. 
X  Ibid.,  1885,  p.  309. 
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THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  NORTH  CABOLINA. 

Manganese  has  been  found  in  several  places  in  the  western, 
part  of  North  Carolina^  but  most  of  the  deposits  are  small^  add 
only  limited  quantities  of  ore  have  been  shipped  from  any  of 
them.    The  ore  is  in  some  places  in  the  form  of  oxides  associated 
with  quartzite,  as  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia ;  in  others  it  occnra 
as  silicates  in  the  crystalline  rocks.    As  elsewhere  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  it  is  frequently  mixed  with  iron  ores.    Among* 
the  localities  where   it  is  reported  to  exist  are :   the  Perkina. 
mine,  ten  miles  west  of  Lenoir,  and  also  at  a  locality  five  miles, 
west  of  Lenoir,   Caldwell   county;  ten  miles  north  of  Dobson^. 
Surry  county;  half  a  mile  west  of  Blue  Ridge  Gap,  Mitchell, 
county ;  at  Warm  Springs,  Madison  county ;  in  Cherokee,  Ca- 
tawba, 19'ash,  Cabarrus,  Jackson,  Stokes,  Chatham,  Gaston,  and- 
other  counties. 

A  large  ^  part  of  the  ores  in  the  counties  mentioned  are  in 
the  form  of  silicate  of  manganese,  which  contains  too  much  silica 
to  be  available  as  a  source  of  manganese.  In  some  of  the  locali- 
ties, however,  the  oxides  of  manganese  occur,  and  are  available 
for  commercial  purposes  if  they  can  be  found  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities.  Iforth  Carolina  produced  only  fourteen  tons  of 
manganese  ore  in  1887  *  and  fifty  tons  in  1888  f* 

THE   MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  manganese  ores  of  North  Caro-- 
lina,  is  also  true  of  th^se  of  South  Carolina,  except  that  in  the 
latter  state  smaller  quantities  have  been  found,  and  very  little 
ore  has  been  mined.  A  small  amount  is  said  to  have  been 
shipped  from  near  Greenville,  Greenville  county;  and  from 
the  Dorn  Lands,  near  McCormick  %  9  but  South  Carolina  cannot 
at  present  be  classed  as  a  manganese-producing  region. 

The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  a  sample 
of  South  Carolina  manganese  ore : 

*  Mineral  Retoaroes  of  the  United  States,  1887,  p.  146, 
t  Ibid.|  1888,  p.  124. 
X  lUd.,  188<,  p.  198. 
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Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  SoiUh  Carolina.* 

Manganese 45.018 

Iron.. M.    2.760 

Silica 8.100 

Phosphoras ^ 0.085 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF   EAST  TENNESSEE. 

General  feaiures. — The  eastern  part  of  Tennessee  is  com* 
prised  in  the  main  range  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and 
isonsists  of  a  series  of  northeast  and  southwest  ranges.  On  the 
the  east  of  the  Valley  of  Tennessee,  which  represents  the  south- 
westerly continuation  of  the  Valley  of  V  irginia,  the  predomi- 
nating ranges  are  numerous  local  developments  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  of  which  the  Unaka  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  with 
the  subordinate  Holston,  Iron,  Meadow  Creek,  Chilhowee,  and 
^ther  mountains,  are  among  the  important  features.  On  the 
west  of  the  valley  are  Clinch  Mountain  and  the  Cumberland 
Range. 

Very  little  manganese  ore  has  been  shipped  from  this 
region,  and  a  few  hundred  tons  would  probably  include  the 
whole  production.  Its  existence  in  many  places  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  mined  near  Whit- 
field, in  Hickman  county,  as  early  as  1837,  but  distance  from 
railway  transportation  has  doubtless  been  the  cause  of  the  lack 
of  attempts  to  mine  the  ore  in  other  places.  Most  of  the  discov- 
eries have  been  made  on  the  northwestern  flanks  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  where  the  ore  is  usually  associated  with  brown  hematite 
in  quartzites  or  in  the  immediately  overlying  shales  and  lime- 
stones, as  already  explained  on  pages  385-388, 

The  rocks  are  all  much  disturbed  and  are  thrown  into  a 
series  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds,  f 

Shady  Valley. — Shady  Valley  is  situated  in  Johnson  county, 

«*  This  aaalyslB  has  been  kindly  furniahedHhe  Surrey  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Carry,  of  the  Arm 
■ol  Carnegie  Brothers  and  Company. 

t  For  further  details  conoernlog  the  geology  of  the  r^on  aee : 

A  Geological  Beconnolasanoe  of  the  State  of  Tenneasee,  by  James  U.  Saffoid,  State 
■Geologist,  1856. 

The  Geology  of  Tennesseei  by  James  H.  Saflbrd,  State  Geologist^  1869. 

The  Resources  of  Tennessee,  by  J.  B.  Killebrew  assisted  by  James  M.  SafTord,  1874. 
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in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  Tennessee,  sixteen  miles 
i90utheast  t)f  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad  at  Abingdon^ 
Virginia.  The  valley  runs  in  a  general  northeast  and  south- 
west direction,  and  represents  the  northeastern  part  of  the  main 
valle;r  between  Holston  Mountain  on  the  northwest,  and  Iron 
Mountain  on  the  southeast.  It  varies  from  two  or  three  miles 
to  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  in  places  being  little  more  than 
41  rocky  gorge.  It  is  drained  by  a  small  stream,  which  forms 
^ne  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Holston  River.     . 

Brown  hematite  and  manganese  ore  are  found  at  intervals 
throughout  a  large  part  of  this  valley,  and  the  town  of  Damascus 
has  been  laid  out  at  its  northeast  end,  in  Virginia,  just  across 
the  state  line,  by  the  Damascus  Enterprise  Company,  with  the 
intention  of  utilizing  the  ores.  The  manganese  has  been  little 
more  than  prospected,  but  the  iron  ore  has  been  worked  and 
smelted  in  small  open  forges  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Holston  Mountain,  which  forms  the  northwest  barrier  of 
Shady  Valley,  is  composed  largely  of  sandstone  or  quartzite, 
but  on  its  lower  slopes  the  associated  limestones  and  shales 
appear.  The  latter  beds,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  quartz- 
ite, are  much  decomposed  and  often  exist  as  clay,  sometimes 
more  or  less  sandy  and  containing  rocky  fragments  which 
represent  the  undecayed  parts  of  the  original  beds.  The  iron 
•and  manganese  ores  are  found  in  these  clay  deposits. 

The  iron  ore  varies  from  a  massive  brown  hematite  to  a 
porons,  black  variety.  Sometitnes  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  sandstone,  it  is  highly  siliceous,  but  at  others  it  is  com- 
paratively free  from  that  impurity.  The  manganese  generally 
occurs  as  a  steel-gray  or  black,  porous  mass  of  thin  stalactitic 
branches,  and  more  rarely  in  mammillary  bodies.  Sometimes 
'Crystals  of  pyrolusite  line  the  cavities  of  the  massive  ore. 

The  iron  and  manganese  ores  occur  as  interbedded  lenticular 
tleposits  or  pockets,  the  iron  Ore  being  in  far  the  larger  quanti- 
ties. In  some  places  the  two  ores  occur  together  in  the  same 
i)ed,  often  coming  into  sharp  contact ;  in  others  they  are  in 
separate  beds,  comparatively  free  from  any  admixture  with  each 
X.    The /ron  oL  deposite  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  over 
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ten  feet  in  thickness;  the  manganese  deposits  vary  from  a  fevr 
inches  to  three  feet.  The  latter  thickness  for  the  manganese 
deposits,  however,  is  rare. 

In  one  place  near  the  bottom  of  Shady  Valley,  a  series  of 
shales,  quartzites,  and  siliceous  blue  limestones  occurs  in  a  bluflT 
about  fifty  feet  high.  These  beds  probably  represent  the 
original  condition  of  the  ore-bearing  strata  which  overlie  the 
quartzite.  Pebbles  of  manganese  ore  in  a  black  maganiferous 
clay  are  frequently  found  in  the  hollows  in  the  surface  of  the 
limestone,  and  have  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  associated 
rocks  by  decay. 

Small  quantities,  often  only  a  stain,  of  manganese  are  found 
in  situ  in  the  quartzite  in  various  parts  of  Holston  Mountain^ 
but  most  of  the  ore  is  in  the  residual  clay  derived  from  the 
overlying  beds. 

Other  looaiUies  in  Tennessee, — Among  the  other  localities 
where  manganese  has  been  found  in  Tennessee  may  be 
mentioned : 

Greene  county. — Manganese  ore  is  found  in  Greene  county,* 
in  association  with  a  manganiferous  iron  ore  which  has  been 
mined  to  some  extent  in  the  Unaka  or  Smoky  Mountains,  eleven 
miles  from  the  town  of  Greenville. 

Newport. — Manganese  has  been  found  near  Newport,  Cocke 
county,  t 

Chilhowee  Mountain. — It  is  reported  that  manganese  exists 
on  Chilhowee  MountaiD,  but  the  quantity  is  not  yet  known.  X 

Morristown. — Manganese  ore  occurs  in  a  red  residual  clay  at 
several  points  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Morristown  in 
Hamblin  county. 

Whitfield. — Small  quantities  of  manganese,  as  already  stated^ 
were  mined  near  Whitfield,  Hickman  county,  as  early  as  1837^ 
and  it  has  also  been  occasionally  mined  on  a  small  scale  since 
that  time  for  use  in  coloring  crockery.§ 

«  Resoaroea  of  TtnneflBee,  J.  B.  Killebraw  assisted  bj  J.  M.  Safbrd,  1874,  pages  26S 
and  499. 

t  Bf  ioenl  Resooroee  of  the  United  States,  1888,  p.  131. 

tibid.,  1886,  p.194. 

§  Ibid.,  1880,  pages  844-840. 
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THE    MANGANESE    DEPOSITS    OF  GEORGIA. — Location  and 

general  features. 

The  maDganese  region  of  Georgia  is  situated  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  state,  and  has  its  largest  development  in 
Bartow  county-,  with  smaller  areas  in  Polk,  Floyd,  Whitfield^ 
and  other  counties.  This  region  is  comprised  in  the  south- 
westerly extension  of  the  mountains  already  described  in 
Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

Manganese  ores  occur  in  two  or  possibly  more  geologic 
horizons  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks  ot  northwest  Georgia  :  one  in 
association  with  shales  and  sandstone;  the  other  with  cherts 
or  cherty  limestones.  The  age  of  the  sandstone  horizon  is 
as  yet  in  some  doubt.  Dr.  C.  W.  Hayes,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  who  has  pursued  detailed  investigations  in 
this  state  for  several  years,  has  kindly  furnished  the  Survey  the 
information  that  the  sandstone  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied  to  correlate  it,  and  that  it  may  be  Cambrian  or  may  be 
Upper  Silurian.  (See  pages  376-379.)  The  same  authority 
places  the  chert  referred  to  above  in  the  Knox  dolomite  (Saf- 
ford),  the  lowest  division  of  the  Silurian  in  the  state.  Imme- 
diately below  the  chert,  in  some  places,  is  a  gray  limestone 
representing  the  upper  member  of  the  Cambrian. 

The  .sandstone  pre  belt  is  well  developed  in  Bartow  couuty. 
It  lies  north  and  northeast  of  the  town  of  Cartersville  and  is 
known  as  the  "Cartersville  region ;"  or  as  the  "Etowah  region,'^ 
from  the  neighboring  Etowah  Biver.  It  has  produced  almost  all 
the  manganese  ore  mined  in  the  state.  The  chert  or  cherty  lime* 
stone  belt  is  developed  to  the  west  of  the  Cartersville  region  in 
the  northern  part  of  Polk  county  and  southern  part  of  Floyd,  and 
thence  north  in  Bartow  and  Whitfield  counties.  In  its  southern 
part  this  area  is  known  as  the  "  Cave  Spring  region.'' 

The  two  areas  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  profound 
fault  passing  almost  north  and  south  through  Cartersville,  and 
and  described  by  C.  W.  Hayes  *  as  the  "Cartersville  thrust 
fault.''     The  deposits  of  the  Cartersville  region  occur  with  shales 

^ The  Overthrust  Faalts  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  Geol.  Soc.  America,  Vol.  II.,. 
1891,  pages  144-154. 

;27  Geological,  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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and  sandstones  to  the  east  of  the  fault ;  the  deposits  of  the  Cave 
Spring  region  occur  with  cherts  and  chertj  limestones  to  the  west. 
The  latter  area  is  comprised  within  a  broad  syncline^  described  by 
Dr.  Hayes  as  extending  from  the  Tennessee-Georgia  line  soath 
and  southwest  through  the  northwest  corner  of  the  latter  state. 
The  syncline  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Cartersville  fault, 
and  on  the  west  by  another  faulty  passing  through  the  town  of 
Rome,  and  described  by  Hayes  as  the  ''  Rome  thrust  fault.'' 
Within  this  syncline  are  most  of  those  manganese  deposits  that 
oronrinthe  Knox  dolomite,  though  some  in  Catoosa  county 
occur  to  the  west  of  it. 

Both  the  Cartersville  and  the  Cave  Spring  regions,  as  well 
the  areas  related  to  the  latter,  resemble  each  other  in  the  associa- 
tion of  manganese  with  brown  hematite,  and  in  the  general 
•character  of  the  ores  themselves.  The  manganese  ores  of  the 
Cave  Spring  region,  however,  are  more  scattered,  and,  so  far  as 
has  yet  been  discovered,  are  in  smaller  quantities  than  in  the 
Cartersville  region. 
THE  MANGANESE   DEPOSITS    OF    OEOBGIA. — OarteravUU  region. 

Production. — The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production 
of  manganese  ores  in  the  Cartersville  region  from  the  time  they 
were  firbt  mined  in  1866  up  to  1888  :* 

Production  of  manganese  ores  in  the  Cartersville  region^  1866-1888 

LODg  tODB. 

\  lM6t 650 

18671 
1M8; 

1869  1 

1870  V 5,000 

1871 

1873 
1878J 

1874 ., 2,400 

1876 2,40a 

1876 2,400 

1877 2,4U0 

1878 2,40 » 

1879 2,400 

1880 « 1,800 

1881 1,200 

1882 1.060 

1888 

1884 

1885 ^ ^ 2.580 

1886 5,981 

1887 9,021 

1888 6,568 

*  Hinenl  Retoaroei  of  the  Unlttd  8tatM,  1888,  p.  127. 

t  Thongh  small  quantitits  of  or«  w«ro  shipped  la  1866  the  first  actlTe  mining  is  said  t* 
hare  been  In  1867. 
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The  DobMMmine. — The  Dobbins  mine  is  in  Bartow  conntj, 
"Georgia,  five  miles  north-by-east  from  the  town  of  Cartersville. 
It  was  opened  in  1867,  and  is  the  oldest  manganese  mine  in  the 
"State  of  Georgia.  It  was  later  acquired  by  the  Bartow  Mangan- 
ese Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  and  in  1885  it  was 
leased  by  E.  H.  Woodward.  From  1867  to  1885  inclusive, 
>5,500  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  mined.*  E,  H.  Wood- 
ward shipped  726  tons  in  1886.t 

The  ores  are  mostly  massive  with  smaller  quantities  of  crys- 
talline ore,  and  are  found  in  the  form  of  nodules,  pockets,  and 
lenticular  beds,  in  a  stiff  red,  brown,  or  chrome-colored  clay. 
The  property  comprises  part  of  a  hill  rising  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  surrounding  level,  and  running  in  a  general 
east  and  west  direction.  A  large  part  of  the  hill  is  composed  of 
the  clay  that  has  resulted  from  the  decay,  in  situ,  of  the  rock 
*which  formerly  existed  in  the  same  position.  In  some  places  the 
•clay  still  shows  the  original  stratification  of  the  rock,  and  dips 
vertically  or  almost  so,  striking  in  a  direction  varying  from  east 
«ind  west  to  northeast  and  southwest.  The  ore  follows  these  di- 
rections in  a  general  way,  though  sometimes  off-shoots  run  across 
the  stratification  and  ramify  in  various  directions.  These, 
however,  are  probably  due  to  secondary  chemical  agencies  which 
have  dissolved  and  redeposited  the  mineral  during  the  trans- 
formation of  the  original  bed  into  its  present  form.  The  ac- 
•companying  figures  taken  from  the  side  of  a  pit  represent  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore.  The  bodies  of  ore  vary  from  a 
few  inches  to  over  five  feet  in  width  and  alternately  thin  out  and 
-come  in  again.  Frequently  the  ore  occurs  in  nests  of  nodules 
more  or  less  closely  assembled  in  the  day,  as  shown  in  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  lower  figure. 

The  bodies  of  ore  often  contain  pockets  of  clay  or 
masses  of  undecomposed  rock,  the  latter  blending  into  the 
<^la7  or  sandy  clay,  and  yet  retaining  the  structure  of  the 
original  rock.  As  shown  in  the  figures  large  masses  of  sand- 
stone, quartzite,  or  shaly  sandstone,  sometimes  five  feet  or 

«  MlDtral  ResonnBei  of  the  United  States,  1885,  p.  880. 
t  Ib!d.,  1886,  p.  187. 
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more  in  diameter,  also  occnr  in  the  clay.  They  often  con- 
tain Beams  and  nodutes  of  maDganeee  ore,  and  represent  nn- 
decomposed  fragments  of  the  original  bed  that  once  com- 
prised the  whole  hill.  A  common  form  of  these  fragmenta. 
is  a  fine  grained,  compact  rock  of  a  brown  color,  glittering 


Figure  M.    StcHmi  in  a  pilot  Iht  Dobblru  •ainr,  Gtargia,  i. 
UOIUM  art  in  tit  reiidtial  dan. 

A.  UndHiTed  mtUMof  rock. 

B.  UangiDSM  ore. 

C.  B«gldu«I  cl>T. 

Boriuintil  and  Tertlml  bcbIo  :    1  incb— 11  tSPi. 

with  quartz  crystals,  or  of  a  massive,  cherty  nature.  A  low 
"  reef"  of  comparatively  coarse  eandetone,  about  fifteen  feet 
wide,  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  bill  in  the  direction  of  the 
strike  of  the  clay.  Its  outcrop  is  marked  by  broken,  rocky 
fragments  strongly  contrasting  with  the  surrounding  clay 
covered  slopes.  It  probably  represents  a  more  resistant 
stratum  which  has  withstood  decomposition. 

ITie  Laughom  mine. — The  Laughotn  mine  is  in  Bartow 
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-county,  Georgia,  two  miles  nortb-by-east  from  Cartersville. 
It  is  operated  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodward  and  several  small 
pits  bave  been  opened. 

The  manganese  is  a  massive,  black,  honeycombed,  and  sialac- 
titic  ore  with  some  crystalline  pyrolusite,  and  occurs  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  at  the  Dobbins  mine.  The  principal  differ- 
-ence  is  that  the  ore-bearing  clay  dips  at  an  angle  of  about  45^ 
northwest,  instead  of  almost  vertically,  and  lies  on  the  slope  of  a 
«olid  sandstone  hill.  Fragments  of  hard  quartzite  containing 
^concretionary  masses  of  manganese  ore  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  clay. 

The  Layton  mine. — The  Layton  mine  is  in  Bartow  county, 
Oeorgid,  two  miles  porth-by-east  from  Cartersville,  and  almost 
adjoins  the  Laughorn  mine.  It  was  formerly  worked  on  a  small 
scale  for  iron  ore,  and  has  lately  been  opened  for  manganese. 

•  The  manganese  occurs  as  a  porous,  honeycombed,  stal- 
actitic,  massive  ore,  in  the  form  of  nodules  and  lenticular 
layers,  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  imbedded  in 
-clay.  The  clay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ore  bodies  often 
has  a  black  color,  due  to  a  stain  of  manganese,  and  contains 
masses  of  rock  in  all  stages  of  decomposition.  This  de- 
posit overlies  a  bed  of  brown  hematite  three  feet  thick, 
which  in  turn  lies  directly  on  the  solid  sandstone. 

Figure  31  shows  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  deposits. 
The  black  lines  running  oft  from  the  ore  bed  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  figure  are  ^^  stringers  '^  and  thin  seams  of 
ore  penetrating  into  the  sandstone.  Between  the  iron  ore 
bed  and  the  clay  is  a  layer  of  manganese  ore  varying  from  a 
few  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  forming  an  almost 
t3ontinuous  stratum  from  the  surface  down  to  a  depth  of 
fifteen  feet,  which  is  as  far  as  it  has  been  followed.  The 
tuangauese  ore  alternately  encroaches  on,  and  recedes  from 
the  iron  ore,  and  is  very  uncertain  in  thickness. 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  pit  the  iron  ore  bed 
becomes  much  larger,  and,  though  it  has  not  been  stripped,  it  is 
|)robably  20  feet  or  more  in  thickness.     The  manganese  does  not 
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appear  to  follow  it  contiDuou^lj'  in   tins  ilitection  and  probably 
represeots  otilj  alocal  deposit  in  it  at  ilie  [)luce  described. 


Figura  SI.  SMian  lArou^A  Ihe  £if  ten  mlv.  Btorgia 

•ftjipinj  llumvleef<ia 

rroK 

</« 

l«i  Hud  Ipyera. 

Hort»>nUI»naTertl«l.«l«:    nnch=Mf«t- 

TOc  Bishop  mine. — The  Bishop  mine  ia  in  Bartow  coant^^ 
six  miles  northeast  of  Cartersvitle,  and  belongs  to  the  Dade- 
Coal  Company.  Several  pits  have  been  sunk,  but  the  property 
was  not  being  worked  when  visited  in  O;tober,  1889,  and  the 
old  openings  were  mostly  caved  in,  making  it  difficu't  to  see- 
the exact  nature  of  the  deposit. 


A-E 


Flflur«  33.  S*etfan  Uumtgtt  th*  BUhsp  nine,  Qeorgia,  thaicing  ifit  mode  < 
nanfonett^eaHng  eiay. 

A.  UuguNB-lieulni  daj. 

B.  SftDdsMus. 

HoriniDtal  K»le :   1  [noh— SOOfnt.    Vvrtlcal  buU  :    1  lach-eo  foet. 

The  manganese  is  in  the  form  of  concretionary  nodales  very 
mnch  like  those  described  on  the  Matthews  tract  at  Buena  Vista^ 
Virginia.  (See  page  407).  It  occurs  in  clay  at  the  foot  of  a 
sandstone  bill  which  rises  from  seventy-five  to   a  hundred  feet 
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above  the  surface  of  the  ore-bearing  bed.  The  clay  is  generaUy 
of  a  chocolate,  red,  or  yellow  color,  though  it  is  sometimes  of  a 
pure  sDow  white  with  grains  of  coarse,  transparent  sand.  The 
accompanying  figure  shows  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore- 
bearing  deposit. 

The  PoorhouBe  mine. — The  Poorhouse  mine  is  in  Bartow 
county,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Cartersville,  and  has  been 
worked  to  a  small  extent,  but  is  at  present  not  being  operated » 

Manganese  is  found  here  in  masses  in  a  black  mangan- 
iferous  clay  which  is  interbedded  in  layers,  from  sis  inches  to 
four  feet  in  thickuess,  with  a  yellowish  brown  or  red  clay.  The 
whole  deposit  is  interbedded  in  the  sandstone  and  crops  out  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  of  that  rock,  which  rises  about  400  feet  above 
the  surrounding  drainage.  The  rocks  dip  steeply  to  the  south- 
east and  the  clay  follows  them  in  all  their  disturbances.  This 
property  is  one  of  the  clearest  examples  seen  in  the  region  o^ 
the  derivation  of  the  ore-bearing  clay  from  the  decomposition  of 
a  rock  stratum  which  once  contained  the  ore  in  the  same  form  a» 
it  now  exists  in  the  clay. 

The  Chumler  Hill  mine  — The  Chumler  Hill  mine  is  situateiV 
in  Bartow  county,  eight  miles  northeast  of  Cartersville.      It  has 
been  worked   for  many  years,    but  most  of  the  ore  is  at  present 
obtained  from  one  shaft  something  over  eighty  feet  deep.     The 
ore  was  tormerly  mined  in  large  open  pits. 


A  B  A 

Figure  83.    Northw^tiseutheast  teetion  through  the  Chumler  HiU  mine^  Georgia,  showing 
the  mode  qf  occurrence  qfthe  manganeM-bearing  elajf» 

A.  Sandstone. 

B.  MaDganrse-bcaring  clay. 

Horizontal  scale .    1  inch-->4  mile.    Vertical  scale :    1  inch-»400  feet. 

The  manganese  occurs  as  concretionary  nodules  of  massive 
and  crystalline  ore,  imbedded  in  a  red  clay,  which  often 
contains  partly  decomposed  masses  of  sandstone.     The  clay  bed 


/ 
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occupies  the  hollow  between  two  sandstone  hills  and  contains 
<»i'e  in  irregularly  scattered  pockets.  The  accompanying  figure 
shows  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore-bearing  clay. 

The  ShaUerfield  mine. — ^The  Shatterfield  mine  is  in  Bartow 
<30unty,  three  miles  north  of  Cartersville.  Several  small  pits 
and  tunnels  have  been  made,  but  no  considerable  work  has  been 
done. 

The  ore  is  of  the  usual  compact,  massive  or  crystalline^ 
variety,  and  is  generally  in  the  form  of  nodules.  The  property 
is  situated  on  the  northeast  slope  of  a  sandstone  ridge,  ruuning 
in  a  general  northwest  and  southeast  direction.  The  ridge  rises 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  drainage  and 
slopes  off  on  thenortheast  into  a  valley  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  another  parallel  ridge  of  sandstone 
rises  to  about  the  same  height.  No  ore  has  been  found  on  the 
ridge  to  the  northeast,  but  on  th6  slope  of  the  southwest  ridge 
it  occurs  in  the  form  of  nodules  irregularly  scattered  through  a 
yellowand  buff  colored  clay,  occasionally  associated  with  a  black 
manganiferous  clay. 

The  clay  bed  dips  with  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  appears  to 
lie  on  it  conformably  with  the  bedding.  Fragments  and  nodules 
of  barite  from  half  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  disimeter,  occuf  in 
the  clay  immediately  above  the  ore,  and  are  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  latter.  Masses  of  partly  decomposed  sandstone  and 
quartzite  are  also  found  in  the  clay. 

Cherokee  doimty. — Ores  similar  to  those  already  described 
in  Bartow  county  are  said  to  occur  also  in  Cherokee,  which 
borders  Bartow  on  the  east;  but,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  found> 
ibey  are  in  smaller  quantities. 

Fannin  county. — Similar  ores  are  also  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Fannin  county,  at  the  northern  border  of  the  state* 
but  that  region  is  at  present  too  far  from  railway  transportation 
^o  permit  any  attempt  at  mining  them. 

Ml  Airy. — According  to  information  kindly  furnished    by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Spencer,  State  Geologist  of  Georgia,  manganese  has 
been  found  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  near  Mt.    Airy  in   north* 
eastern  Georgia. 
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TTHE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  GEORGIA. — Cave  Spring  region. 

General  features, — The  Cave  Spring  region  lies  between 
Oedartown  and  Cave  Spring,  in  the  northern  part  of  Polk 
t^ounty  and  the  southern  part  of  Floyd.  Deposits  of  a  char- 
acter similar  to  those  found  in  this  area  also  occur  in  the  north- 
-western part  of  Bartow  and  in  Catoosa  and  Whitfield  counties. 

The  manganese  consists  largely  of  a  massive  ore  with  some 
pyrolusite,  and,  as  in  the  Cartersville  region,  occurs  with  brown 
hematite  in  the  various  forms  already  described,  either  in  the 
same  or  separate  deposits.  The  ores  differ  from  the  Cartersville 
ores,  however,  in  that  they  are  found  in  association  with  chert. 
They  are  usually  imbedded  in  a  red  clay  resulting  from  the 
surface  decomposition  of  the  chert,  though  sometimes  they  are  in 
place  in  that  rock.  Between  the  two  extremes  of  ore  in  the 
clay  and  ore  in  the  rock  there  are  all  gradations,  and  a  common 
occurrence  is  a  hill  composed  of  massive  chert  or  cherty  lime* 
stone  at  the  base  and  becoming  more  and  more  decomposed 
above,  until  at  the  summit  it  has  been  completely  converted  into 
a  residual  clay  cnntainini;  fragments  of  the  original  chert  bed. 
The  chert  fragments  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  in  all  stages  of  decomposition, 
from  the  original  hard,  flinty  rock  to  a  porous,  earthy  mass. 

The  manganese  ore  exists  in  much  the  same  form  in 
both  the  chert  and  the  clay,  occurring  as  nodules,  pockets, 
or  lenticular  layers,  following  the  general  direction  of  the 
bedding  of  the  strata.  The  hematite  occurs  in  the  same  way 
except  that  it  is  in  much  larger  quantities,  and  has  a  stronger 
tendency  to  a  bedded  form,  and  a  lesser  tendency  to  a  nodu" 
lar  form.  Both  ores  frequently  exist  in  innumerable  thin 
seams,  piercing  the  rock  in  all  directions,  and  giving  it  a 
brecciated  appearance.  In  such  cases  the  ore  is  often  com- 
posed of  both. iron  and  manganese,  the  one  blending  into 
the  other.  Both  of  the  ores  are  very  irregularly  distributed. 
In  some  places  being  wanting  altogether  and  in  others  oc- 
x^urring  at  short  intervals  over  considerable  areas. 

The  chert  is  uenally  a  white  or  gray  rock,  sometimes 
4jrown  and  rarely  black,  though  it  is  frequently  incrusted 
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with  a  black  film  of  oxide  of  manganese.    It  is  underlain  hy 
a  large  bed  of  massive,  bine-gray  limestone,  sometimes  semi^ 
crystalline   and    frequently  having  an   oolitic  structure,  a. 
similar  structure  being  often  observable  in   the  chert.    At. 
Cave  Spring  the  limestone,  according  to  information  kindly^ 
furnished  the  Survey  by  C.  W.  Hayes,  of  the  United  Statea. 
Geological  Survey,   represents    the    upper  member  of  the 
Cambrian  rocks  of  this  region,  while  the  chert,  as  stated   on 
page  380,  corresponds  t6  the  Knox  dolomite  (Saftord)     .Th^ 
stratigraphic  relation  of  the  chert  and  limestone  is  excel- 
lently illustrated  in  the  hills  to  the  southeast  of  the   towm. 
the  rocks  dip  to  the  southeast,   the   limestone  forming  the 
lower  parts  of  the  hills  and  the  chert  the  upper  parts.    The 
name  of  the  town  is  taken  from  a  large  spring  that  issues, 
from  the  limestone  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

The  Bamsley  tract. — The  Barusley  tract  is  in  Bartow^ 
county,  seventeen  miles  northwest  of  Cartersville.  Several 
small  pits  have  been  sunk  and  forty-five  or  fifty  tons  of  ore- 
are  said  to  have  been  mined. 

The  manganese  is  a  porous,  honeycombed,  or  stalactitio^ 
variety,  sometimes  containing  cavities  lined  with  crystalline- 
ore.      It  contains   inclusions  of  red   clay,   and   frequently 
occurs  as  a  cement  binding  together  angular  fragments  of 
partly  decomposed  chert.    The  ore  is  found  in  loose  massea 
irregularly  distributed   through  a  red  or  black  clay,  which 
contains   numerous  fragments  of   chert  in  various  stages, 
of  decomposition.    A  small  pit   has  been  sunk  thirty  feet 
into  the  bed. 

On  the  northeast  slope  of  the  hill  a  dark  grayish-blue^ 
limestone,  underlain  by  shale,  dips  westward  and  passea 
under  the  chert.  The  true  contact  of  the  limestone  with  the 
ore-bearing  chert  cannot  be  seen,  as  the  whole  of  the  upper> 
part  of  the  hill  is  covered  by  loose  chert  fragments  which 
have  rolled  down  and  hidden  everything  until  the  limestone 
outcrop  is  reached.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
chert  and  ore- bearing  clay  were  once  parts  of  a  cherty  lime- 
stone,  sometimes    consisting    largely    of   chert,    at    other- 
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times  of  interbedded  chert  and  limeetone;  that  aabse- 
quently  the  carboDate  of  lime  was  leached  oat  and  the  chert 
decomposed,  leaving  a  residaal  clay  contaioing  the  maDgaa- 
ese  ore  and  the  chert  fragments  that  have  sarvived  decay. 
The  accompanyiDg  figare  shows  the  relatioa  of  the  rocks  od- 
this  property.  The  shaft  on  the  snmmit  of  the  hill  oa  the- 
left  side  of  the  figure  is  the  one  referred  to  above. 


)n  ihronpk  i\»  Btnultg  tract,  Qa/trgla,  il«e<n;  tht  nan^aimf-ioarAi^ 


HorJKinUlule^    1  iiic>i— MO  tM;.    Vtrtlcal  scale :     llnch— aUfaet. 

The  William  Doherty  (rarf.— The  William  Doherty  tract 
is  ID  Polk  county,  two  miles  soath  of  Cave  Spring.  Several 
small  pits  have  been  made,  and  some  ore  has  been  shipped. 
The  manganese  is  generally  io  the  form  of  nodules,  from  one- 
inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  often  containing  thin  veiDS  of 
quartz,  and  associated  with  brown  hematite,  either  in  the- 
same  deposit  or  separately.  OccasioDally  nodules  are  found 
with  massive  brown  henititite  on  the  ontside  and  manganese- 
ore  on  the  inside.  Both  ores  are  imbedded  in  a  red  clay  co»- 
taining  many  fragments  of  chert  in  varioas  stages  of  de- 
composition. The  masses  of  ore  are  either  irregularly  dis- 
tributed through  this  deposit,  or  are  in  lenticular  beds  from, 
one  to  two  feet  in  thickness  and  of  limited  lateral  extent. 
The  ore  is  sometimes  in  place  in  the  chert; 'and  the  deposit,, 
ae  it  now  exists,  is  the  remains  of  a  once  continuoas  ore- 
hearing  chert. 

The  hills  containing  the  ore  are  tow,  rounded,  and 
covered  by  angular  chert  Iragments,  so  that  no  continaouB. 
ledge  of  rock  is  seen.     Half  a  mile  to  the  north,  however^ 
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the  chert  cropa  out  i a  place  on  the  elope  of  a  ridge  rao- 
aing  Ib  a  geaeral  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  and  dips 
at  about  25°  to  35°  to  the  southeast.  The  chert  shows  an 
irregularly  decomposed  surface  with  deep  channels  running 
in  along  the  lines  of  bedding.  It  oompoBes  the  whole  of  the 
ridge,  and  the  edges  of  the  strata  are  well  exposed  on  the 
slope.  They  are  frequently  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
in  several  places  manganese  is  seen  in  small  quantities 
cutting  the  chert  in  a  network  of  small  layers  and  nests, 
from  a  sixteenth  to  a  half  inch  in  thickness.  Larger  quanti- 
ties of  ore  are  found  on  th4  summit,  and  here  thechert  has 
been  decomposed  for  a  depth,  in  some  places,  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  or  more.  Figure  35  shows  the  relation  of  the  de- 
cayed and  undecayed  chert  on  this  ridge.  Several  pita  have 
been  opened  on  the  ridge,  among  which  ape  those  described 
below. 


Flgur*  39.  Stclioit  mar  the  H'Ufiam  Daherlg  Irani,  Garcia,  ituncing  the  lurjaa  dtcay  of 
■tht  manfantiflxairing  cttrt  *(d. 

A.  DtuTDil  chert. 

B.  UDdKBTcdcheri. 

HorlKiaUl  icale';    1  lacta— »0  fett.    Vertlul  aciLe:    1  Inch— IGOfnt. 

The  Nancy  Banks  tract. — The  Nancy  Banks  tract  is  on  the 
line  of  Polk  and  Floyd  counties,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  just  described.  A  pit  about  twenty  feet  deep  has  been 
flunk  and  three  hundred  tons  of  manganese  ore  are  said  to 
have  been  mined.  The  ore  occurs  in  a  red  clay  with  numer- 
ous fragments  of  the  original  chert  bed,  which  have  so  far 
withstood  decomposition. 

The  Lewis  Ware  tract. — The  Lewis  Ware  tract  is  in  Floyd 
county,  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of  the  Nancy  Banks  tract 
and  on  thfi  same  ridge.  Several  email  pits  have  been  sunk  and 
small  quantities  of  ore  have  been  taken  out.     Theoreisof  the 
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same  variety,  and  occurs  in  nodules  and  masses  in  the  clay  in  the 
name  manner  as  at  the  Banks  place.  The  accompanying  fif^ure.. 
represents  the  side  of  a  pit  thirty-four  feet  deep,  and  shows  the 
aaaociation  of  ore-bearing  clay  and  the  chert  fragments.  The 
80-called  "reef"  of  chert  seen  runolDg  across  the  figure  in  large 
disconnected  masms  represents  the  decomposing  remains  of  a 
stratum,  Which,  probably  being  more  resistant  than  the  strata, 
immediately  above  and  below  it,  has  survived  decay. 


FIgur* Sfl.  Stetiim  inapU  m  Iht  Ltatt  Wart  traci,  Oturgfa,  t^iciitt  fA« reiidtml  nan- 
'ffanat'bdaring  flay  icAffA  has  rauilid/nm  the  deeay  ^/tha  thtrl  btd. 

A.  UBiigiDSsc-beuiiig  cimy.  Ths  muK*  o[  rock  rppreHDt  pirU  ol  the  chart  b«d  tbat 
biTC  u  lir  wcaped  d«ciy. 

HorltOBtnl  Bod  TerllDil  xaTe  ■    I  lDch=:18  feti. 

The  ffancoek  trad. — The  Hancock  tract  is  in  Floyd  county, 
one  mile  east  of  Cave  Spring.  A  number  of  small  prospeotiug 
pitd  have  been  opened  on  the  property  and  ore  has  beea  found 
in  several  of  them. 

The  manganese  generally  occurs  in  place  in  the  chert, 
though  the  latter  is  much  broken  by  surface  weathering  and  the 
cracks  are  filled  with  red  clay.  In  one  place  a  pit  has  exposed 
a  pocket  of  ore  from  one  foot  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in  thick- 
ness, overtaio  by  the  broken  chert  bed.  The  latter  is  cut  up 
by  a  network  of  thin  seams  of  manganese  ore  and  brown  hematite, 
giving  the  rock  a  brecciated  appearance.  The  chert  frequently 
has  a  granular  structure  like  that  of  oolitic  limestone. 

From  this  property  west  to  Cave  Spring,  nodules  of  man- 
ganese ore  are  seen  at  numerous  places  in  the  gnlliea  and  along 
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the  creeks.     They  are   all  in   asdociatioQS,  or  have  come   from 
^ssociationR  similar  to  those  jnst  described. 

The  Tunnel  HiU  mine^ — The  Tunnel  Hill  mine  is  near  the 
-dividing  line  of  Catoosa  and  Whitfield  coantieSy  the  property 
4^eing  partly  in  one  and  partly  in  the  other.  The  mine  is  about 
a  mile  from  Tunnel  Hill  station  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad.  It  is  owned  by  the  Catoosa  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Oompauy,  which  began  work  on  it  in  1889. 

The  ore  occurs  generally  as  botryoidal  and  kidney-shaped 
nodules,  from  one  inch  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  often 
-composed  of  a  crystalline  interior  enclosed  by  a  massive,  hard, 
black  crust.  It  is  associated  with  a  red  clay  containing  large 
masses  of  chert  similar  to  that  at  the  localities  already  described 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cave  Spring.  The  chert,  however,  ie 
more  decomposed  than  in  most  of  those  localities,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  a  larger  quantity  of  residual  clay  and  asmaller  quantity 
of  cherty  fragments.  The  property  is  situated  on  a  ridge  run- 
ning in  a  general  direction  of  north-northeast  and  rising  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  surrounding  drain- 
age. The  chert  composing  the  ridge  has  decayed  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  a  shaft;  was  sunk  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  it  without 
reaching  solid  rock. 

Both  the  manganese  and  brown  hematite  occur  in  numerous- 
places  on  this  hill,  though  the  iron,  as  is  usual,  is  the  more 
abundant,  and  occurs  in  pockets  and  lenticular  layers  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  The  nodules  of  manganese  ore  are 
either  scattered  throughout  the  clay  or  are  more  or  less  closely 
assembled  in  pockets.  In  one  of  the  shafts,  a  number  of  nodules 
are  seen  studding  the  clay  for  a  depth  of  twenty  feet,  and 
a  breadth  of  three  feet.  In  some  places  the  iron  and  manganese 
ores  are  intimately  associated  as  manganiferousiron  ore,  in  others 
they  occur  as  distinct  masses  in  the  same  deposit,  often  coming 
in  contact  or  coating  each  other ;  and  still  again  they  occur  in 
separate  deposits,  comparatively   free  from  any  admixture  with 

each  other. 

In  a  pit  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  manganese  ore  occurs   in 
place  in  the  rock,  which  is  often  of  a  characteristic  brow  nish- 
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"chrome  color,  is  hard,  and  has  a  eonchoidal  fracture.  The  ore 
is  found  in  it  in  layers  or  nests,  and  frequently  the  rock  is 
studded  with  numerous  small  black,  concretions  of  ore  the  size 
^f  mustard  seed.  In  some  places  the  nodules  have  weathered 
-out  of  the  rock  and  lie  in  the  clay  on  its  partly  decomposed  sur~ 
face. 


THE   MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF   ALABAMA. 

Manganese  has  been  found  in  several  places  in  Alabama, 
but  it  has  not  been  worked  to  any  considerable  extent,  and 
-only  very  small  quantities  have  been  shipped.  It  has  been 
found  at  Stocks'  Mills  in  Cherokee  county ,*  and  small  quan- 
tities have  been  mined.  It  also  occurs  in  Chilton,  Talladega, 
Randolph,  Calhoun,  Cleburne,  Etowah,  Shelby,  and  other 
-counties,  but  in  most  places  it  is  said  to  be  in  small  quanti- 
ties. At  Woodstock,  in  Bibb  county,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
-etate,  manganese  has  been  found  in  the  form  of  manganif- 
-^rous  iron  ore.  The  following  analyses  cited  by  E.  J.  Schmitz 
show  the  composition  of  some  of  the  ores.f 

Analyses  of  manganese  ores  from  Alabama.X 


Variety. 


Foraalion 


County. 


Analyst. 


Peroxide 

of 

Manganese. 


Metallio 
Manganese. 


Specific 
(irafiiy. 


Pyrolusite. ........... 

%*Silomelane. 

Meta- 

morphlc. 

bilnrian. 

Meta- 
morpbic. 

Chilton. 
Talladega. 

Bandolpb. 

Endemann. 
Mallet 

Mallet. 

71.220 
62.480 

68.250 

45.004 
89.449 

89.968 

't*silonaelaae  .....M.M. 

8.712 
8.988 


*  Mineral  Besouroes  of  tbe  Uoitod  SUtes,  18S6,  p.  188. 

t  In  tbe  table  of  analyses  tbe  oolumn  for  metallic  manganese  bas  been  inserted  by  tbe 
>rriter.  It  was  oalonlated  from  the  percentage  of  peroxide  gircn  by  Mr.  i^obmits,  and  as  it  is 
not  impossible  that  certain  quantities  of  other  oxides  of  manganese  may  hare  been  present  in 
<%he  ore,  the  peroentages  of  metallic  manganese  may  possibly  be  too  low. 

t  E*  J*  Schmlts,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst  Mng.  Bng.,  Vol.  XII.,  1888-84,  p.  172. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  TEXAS. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  DEPOSITS. 

The  manganese  ores  of  Texas  occur  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  mostly  in  Mason,  Llano,  and  San  Saba  counties. 
The  different  deposits  are  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  fronts 
railway  transportation  and  no  ore  has  yet  been  shipped  from 
any  of  them.  Several  places,  however,  have  been  prospected^ 
especially  the  Spiller  mine  and  the  Kothmann  tract  in  Mason 
county,  and,  to  a  lesser  de^^ree,  Horse  Mountain  in  Llano 
county. 

THE  GEOLOGIC  RELATIONS  OF  THE  MANGANESE   DEPOSITS. 

The  ores  are  associated  with  quartzites  JEind  gneisses^, 
though  micaceous  and  garnetiferous  schists  are  frequently 
found  in  the  neighborhood.    The  rocks  are  much  disturbed 
and  dip  at   various  angles,  sometimes   standing   vertically. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  of  pre-Cambrian  age:* 

The  Paleozoic  and  Cretaceous  rocks  border  this  region 
on  all  sides,  and  areas  of  them  frequently  protrude  far  into, 
or  cap  hills  of  the  crystalline  rocks. 

THE   MANGANESE   ORES. 

Mineralogical  forms  of  the  ores. — The  manganese  minerals 

<■  For  further  details  see  C.  D.  Waloott,  Notes  on  Paleozoic  Rocks  of  Central  Tezas^. 
Aiuer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXVIII.,  1884,  pp.  431-488. 

C.  D.  Walcoit,  Second  Contributions  to  the  Studies  on  the  Cambrian  Faunas  of  North 
America,  Bull.  80,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1886,  pp.  67-64. 

Theo.  B.  Cumstock,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of.  the  Central  Mineral  Region 
of  Texas,  First  Annual  Report,  Geological  Survey  of  Texas,  E.  T.  Dumble,  State  Geologist, 
1989,  pp.  241-391. 
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of  the  central  Texas  region  occur  in  the  forms  of  oxides  and 
silicates.  The  latter,  so  far  as  yet  determinedi  generally 
represent  manganiferous  varieties  of  garnet,  though  the  pro- 
toxide silicate  of  manganese  known  as  tephroite  has  also> 
been  found. 

ITie  oosides  of  manganese. — The  oxides  of  manganese  occur 
in  either  a  massive  form  or  as  a  granular  crystalline  aggre- 
gate, the  two  being  more  or  less  intimately  associated.  The 
massive  variety  has  a  black  color,  a  smooth  conchoidal 
fracture,  and  a  hardness  of  6  to  7.  The  crystalline  variety 
is  black  and  often  very  soft,  in  which  condition  it  represents 
pyrolusite.  The  oxides  are  generally  associated  with  more 
or  less  silica,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  from  15  to  25  per 
cent,  and  makes  the  true  mineralogical  natu're  of  the  or^s 
doubtful.  Dr.  T.  B.  Comstock*  notes  the  existence  of 
psilomelane,  pyrolusite,  and  wad  in  the  central  Texas  region.. 

Silicaies  of  manganese, — Four  varieties  of  manganese -bear- 
ing silicates  from  central  Texas  have  been  analyzed  and  are  de- 
scribed below.  These  include  three  forms  of  manganebe  garnet^ 
and  a  specimen  of  tephroite. 

(1)  Manganese-alumina-garnet,  spessartite. — ^Specimen  from 
Horse  Mountain,  Llano  county,  Texas.  This  mineral  is  massive 
to  crystalline;  color  pale  lemon-yeflow;  streak  light  yellow  ;^ 
lustre  resinous  (dull  in  weathered  specimens) ;  translucent ;: 
fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven ;  hardness  7.  Its  specific  gravity 
as  determined  by  R.  N.  Brackett  is  3.79.  It  contains  dissem- 
inated  particles  of  magnetite,  and  pockets  and  veins  of  trans- 
parent or  smoky  quartz.  The  mineral  fuses  to  a  black  glass ;  is 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  fresh  state,  but  after  fusion 
rapidly  decomposes  with  the  separation  of  silica ;  with  fluxes  it 
gives  manganese  reactions. 

The  Survey  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  F.-  W. 
Clarke,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  for  the 
following  analysis  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Melville,  whose  examination 
has  shown  the  mineral  to  be  spessartite: 

PrelimiDary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Central  Mineral  Region  of  Texas,  First. 
Annual  Report,  Geological  Sarvey  of  Texas,  E.  T.  Dumble,  State  Geologist,  1889,  p.  846. 

28  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 


.029) 
.177) 


206    1.03 
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Analysis  of  spesaartite  from  Llano  county j  Tessas, 

Per  cent.    Ratio. 

Silica  (81 O2) 89.98       .MO  3.00 

Ferric  oxide  (Fea  Og). .........   4.60 

Alamina  (Ala  Oa) ........  18.06 

Manganeae  protoxide  (MnO)  31.77       .449) 

Lime  (OaO) 8.48       .162 

Baryta  (BaO) trace 

Magnesia    (MgO).. 0.69       .017 

Potash  (KaO)    ) 

> 0.17 

Soda  (NaaO)    ) 

Phosphoric  add  (Pa  Ob) none 

Titantio  acid  (TiOa) trace 

Loss  at  106* '  0.08 

Lesson  ignition 0.36 


}-.618    8.09 


100.11 

In  the  sample  taken  /or  analysis  the  quarts  was  separated 
from  the  spessartite  and  the  small  amount  of  magnetite  was 
removed  by  a  magnet.  ^'A  black  oxide  of  manganese  remained 
in  the  material  analyzed^  so  that  the  quantity  of  ferrous  oxide 
oould  not  be  determined.     The  iron  was  weighed  as  ferric  oxide." 

Supposing  all  the  iron  to  have  been  2in  the  ferric  state,  the 
ratio  of  BO,  B^O,,  and  SiOj  as  calculated  above  is  very  close  to 
the  normal  garnet  ratio  3:1:3,  and  shows  an  almost  theoreti- 
cally pure  material.  If  the  iron  was  in  the  ferrous  form,  as  it 
usually  is  in  spessartite,  the  ratio  would  be  slightly  different,  bat 
not  materially  changed  from  its  resemblance  to  that  of  garnet. 

The  ore  exists  as  interbedded  layers  or  lenticular  pockets, 
becoming  alternately  thick  and  thin.  It  is  often  much  jointed 
and  can  be  picked  outof  the  weathered  surface  in  angular  blocks. 
It  is  sometimes  found  finely  diRseminated  in  grains  through 
the  country  gneiss;  and  in  one  place,  near  the  foot  of  Horse 
Mountain,  what  appears  to  be  the  same  mineral  occurs  as  inclu- 
sions in  a  magnetic  iron  ore. 

(2)  Calcium-iron -garnet,  andradite. — Two  specimens  of 
this  variety  of  garnet  from  the  Kothmann  tract,  fifteen  miles 
northeast   of  the  town   of  Mason,   Mason  county,  have   been 
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analyzed*  Both  specimens  are  impure,  as  is  shown  by  their 
physical  featares  and  by  their  variation  from  the  true  garnet 
ratio,  but  they  probably  approach  the  latter  closely  enough  to  be 
classified  as  garnets.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  8.  L.  Pen- 
field,  who  has  kindly  examined  thoae  analyses,  that  the  minerals 
represent  manganese  varieties  of  andradite,  which  is  a  calcium- 
iron-garnet  having  the  formula  CB^'Fe^SlfiiM,  aud  that  they  bear 
-a  resemblance  to  the  variety  from  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  called 
polyadelphite  by  Thomson.  The  analysis  of  polyadelphite  is 
^iven  below  after  the  analyses  of  the  Texas  specimens.  In  the 
latter  it  will  be  observed  that  manganese  replaces  a  larger  part 
•of  the  lime  of  the  ordinary  andradite, 

The  following  analyses  of  the  Texas  specimens,  made  by 
R.  N.  Brackett,  were  not  intended  to  be  complete,  but  they 
show  the  important  constituents  of  the  minerals.  They  were 
made  of  material  dried  at  110^-115^  Centigrade. 

(a)  This  is  a  massive  or  semi-crystalline  mineral;  color 
•chocolate^brown ;  streak  light  brown;  lustre  resinous ;  translu- 
tsent ;  fracture  uneven ;  hardness  7-7.6 ;  specific  j;ravity  3.57. 
The  mineral  fuses  readily  into  a  black  glass ;  is  only  slightly 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  fresh  state,  but  is  readily  de- 
"Composed  with  the  separation  of  silica  afler  fusion;  with  fluxes 
it  gives  manganese  reactions. 

Analyaia  of  andradite  from  Mason  county j  Texas. 

Per  oent.  B»tio. 

Silica  (SiOa) ^^ 87.24  Ml                 8.15 

Fcnic  ozld«  (Pea  Ot) ....„  81.17  .195                  .98 

Alttmioa  (Al}  Oa) .................  tnoe 

Manganete  protoxide  (MnO)  20.11  .2881 

Lime(OiO) 10.18  .181  >  .497      2.49 

I>iffeienoe(inagneelaf )..........    1.82  .088  J 


100.00 

It  will  be  observed  that  though  the  RO  is  low,  the 
ratio  of  RO,  R2OS,  and  SiO,  approaches  the  garnet  ratio  3: 1 :  3. 

(6)  This  is  a  crystalline  mineral;  color  deep  yellow; 
lustre  resinous  to  vitreous;  translucent;  fracture  uneven;  hard- 
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ness  6  ;  specific  gravity  3.72.  The  mineral  fuses  readily  iuto  a 
black  glass ;  is  only  slightly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the- 
fresh  state,  bat  after  fusion  readily  decomposes  with  the  separa- 
tion of  silica ;  with  flaxes  it  gives  manganese  reactions. 

Analysis  of  andrndite  from  Mason  counfy,  Texas. 

Per  cent.    Ratio. 

Silica  (SiO.) 36.24         0.606  3.02 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaO,) 15.91        O.IOO) 

>210    1.05 
Alumina  (Al.O,) 11.28         O.UO) 

Manganese  protoxide  (MqO)..    30.72         0.4841. 

Lime(CaO) 2.04         0.087  >6?7    2  63 

Magnesia  (MgO) 2.22         0.056  J 

DIflerence  (alkalies  ?) 1.64 

100.00 

The  ratio  of  KO,  R2O3,  and  SiOj  in  the  above  analysis 
approaches  the  usual  garnet  ratio  of  3  :  1  :  3.  The  BO  is- 
loWj  but  not  60  far  from  the  theoretical  ratio  as  in  the  last 
analysis. 

(c)  Th^  resemblance  of  the  two  Texas  specimens  or 
audradite,  of  which  analyses  have  been  given,  to  the  variety 
known  as  polyadelphite,  is  seen  in  the  following  analysis  of 
of  the  latter  mineral  by  Thomson.  It  will  be  observed  that 
both  the  Texas  specimens  contain  more  manganese  protox- 
ide and  proportionally  less  lime  than  polyadelphite. 

Analysis  of  polyadelphite  from  Franklin,  New  Jersey.^ 

Silica  (SiO.) 33.72 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaO,) 17.64 

Alumina  (Al.O,) 7.97 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO) 16.70 

lime  (OaO) 25.88 

Loss  on  Ignition 0.08 


101.99 

(3)    Tephroite. — Specimen   from  the  Kothmann  tract 
Mason  county,  Texas.    This  mineral  is  massive  ;  color  gray 
or  greenish-gray;  streak  white;  lustre  resinous;  transluceat;. 


♦  Ann.  Lye,  N.  Y.,  III.,  p.  9,  1829. 
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barduesB  6;  very  tough;  specific  gravity  3.94,  It  is  fusible, 
gelatinizes  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  fluxes  gives  man- 
ganese  reactions.  It  eflervesces  '  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
probably  from  the  presence  of  a  carbonate,  as  shown  in  the 
-analysis. 

Like  the  last  two  minerals,  it  is  much  jointed  and  breaks 
into- angular  blocks.  It  is  decomposed  on  the  surface  and 
•along  the  joint  cracks,  giving  rise  to  a  black  incrustation  of 
oxide  of  manganese,  enclosing  an  interior  of  the  unaltered 
mineral.  The  following  analysis,  made  by  W.  A.  Noyes, 
«hows  its  composition : 

Analysis  of  tephroite  from  Mason  county^  Texas. 

SlUc*  (SlOa) ^ 28.57 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOa) 5.52 

Alumina  (AlaOa) 2.46 

Maaganeae  protoxide  (MnO) 68.86 

Lime  (CaO) 0.30 

Mainiesia  (MgO) 0.80 

AlkaUe8(M  NaaO) 0.27 

Carbonic  acid  (00a) 2.92 

W.70 

It  is  evident  from  the  analysis  that  the  speoimen  is  an 
impure  material,  but  the  composition  approaches  that  of 
tephroite,  which  is  a  protoxide  silicate  of  manganese  having 
the  formula  2MnO,  Si02,  and  containing  theoretically  man- 
ganese protoxide  70.2  and  silica  29.8  per  cent.  The  ses- 
•quioxide  of  iron  and  the  alumina  do  not  normally  belong 
in  a  protoxide  silicate  and  are  probably  admixtures,  due 
to  the  specimen  being  a  massive  material.  The  carbonic 
acid  possibly  exists  as  carbonate  of  manganese,  which  may 
have  been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  the  silicate. 

Relation  of  the  oxides  and  silieates  of  manganese. — The 
manganese  oxides  and  silicates  occur  together  in  the  same 
<leposits.  The  oxides  are  never  found  alone,  but  are  in- 
variably associated  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
the  silicates,  generally  the  garnets.  An  examination  of  the 
various  deposits  shows  that  these  two  classes  of  minerals, 
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oxides  and  silicates  of  manganese,  are  not  only  associated,, 
but  that,  in  many  places  at  least,  the  oxide  is  the  result  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  silicate,  and  is  absolutely  dependent  for 
its  existence  on  the  presence  of  that  mineral.  *  A  study 
of  the  analyses  given  beyond  still  farther  confirms  this, 
supposition.  The  silicates  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  sur- 
face in  an  entirely  unaltered  condition,  but  they  usually^ 
show  the  presence  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  oxide^ 
either  as  an  incrustation  or  as  black  ppecks  studding  the 
partly  disintegrated  outcrop. 

The  extent  to  which  the  alteration  of  the  silicate  baa 
gone  on  in  different  places  varies  considerably,  and  is  regu- 
lated by  two  sets  of  conditions:  (1)  the  mineralogical 
nature  of  the  silicate,  on  which  depends  its  power  to  resist 
chemical  decomposition;  (2)  the  physical  nature  of  the 
silicate  and  the  surrounding  rocks,  such  as  joint  cracks, 
porosity,  etc.,  on  which  depends  the  power  of  the  altering^ 
agents,  in  the  forniis  of  air  and  surface  waters  containing^ 
carbonic  or  other  acids,  to  reach  the  interior  of  the  deposit. 
These  conditions,  especially  the  latter,  vary  greatly  in  differ- 
ent localities  and  even  in  difierept  parts  of  the  same  bed. 
Hence  the  black  oxide  often  composes  almost  the  whole  of 
the  outcrop  of  the  bed  in  one  place,  while  on  either  side  and 
on  the  same  outcrop  the  fresh  unaltered  silicate  is  found.. 
The  maximum  downward  extent  of  this  alteration  has  not 
been  proved  by  practical  test,  but  generally  it  is  only  super- 
ficial, though  in  a  few  places  a  partial  alteration  extenda 
to  considerable  depths. 

In  the  initial  stage  of  decomposition,  the  silicate  becomes 
coated  with  a  thin,  black  film  of  oxide^  or  black  specks  are 
formed  throughout  the  mass,  which  grow  larger  and  more  nu* 
merous  as  decomposition  proceeds.  The  appearance  of  a  black 
film  is,  however,  the  most  common  form  of  initial  alteration, 
and  this  gradually  extends  into  the  deposit  along  the  faces  of 

*  A  poisible,  though  not  certain  exception  to  this  in  the  Spiller  mine,  where  most  of 
the  ore  deposit  eren  at  a  depth  is  oxide.    The  oxide  here  may  posslbl  j  represent  the  original 
condition  of  the  ore  and  may  not  have  been  derived  from  the  silicate,  though  the  latter  ia 
associated  with  it.    (See  Spiller  mine.) 
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the  joint  cracks,  giving  a  section  of  the  deposit  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brown  or  yellow  mass  streaked  by  straight  parallel 
and  intersecting  lines.  The  film,  as  decay  goes  on,  becomes 
thicker  and  thicker  until  it  almost  entirely  replaces  the 
silicate,  and  a  section  of  the  bed  has  the  appearance  of  a 
black  body  stadded  with  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  brown 
or  yellow  silicate.  These  grow  fewer  and  smaller  in  the  fur- 
ther stages  of  decomposition,  until  they  disappear  altogether, 
and  the  whole  bed  is  converted  into  a  highly  siliceous  oxide. 
In  the  final  stage  of  decomposition  the  ore  is  often  spotted 
with  small  earthy  inclusions,  probably  representing  a  part  of 
the  siliceous  remains  of  the  original  silicate.  When  the  sili-  • 
cate  contains  crystals  or  segregations  of  quartz  or  interbedded 
lenticular  strata  of  the  same,  similar  associations  occur  in 
the  oxide. 

Float  ore. — It  has  been  noted  by  the  miners  in  this  region 
that  loose  fragments  of  ore,  known  as  ^'  float  ore,''  of  good 
quality  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  oxide  of  manganese 
are  frequently  found  on  the  surface ;  yet  when  they  work 
into  the  deposit  from  which  these  appear  to  have  come,  they 
find  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  silicates  of  man- 
ganese. This  leads  them  to  believe  that  they  have  not  found 
the  right  deposit,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  fruitless* 
search  for  the  supposed  hidden  lead,  which,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  is  rarely  found.  The  float  specimens  have  doubtless 
come  from  the  deposit  of  silicate,  but  they  represent  frag- 
ments of  the  crust  of  oxide  formed  on  the  surface  of  that 
mineral,  or  else  fragments  of  the  original  silicate  which  have 
broken  loose  from  the  main  body,  have  been  freely  exposed 
on  the  hillsides  to  the  altering  action  of  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, and  have  been  completely  converted  to  oxide;  while 
the  main  deposit,  being  better  protected  from  these  influ- 
ences,  is  still  mostly  in  an  unaltered  state. 

Commercial  valine  of  the  manganese  ores. — The  oxides  are- 
the  only  ores  of  manganese  in  the  central  Texas  region  that 
can  at  present  be  used  as  a  source  of  manganese,  as  the  sili- 
cates contain  too  large  a  percentage  of  silica  (28  to  87  per 
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cent)  to  be  applicable,  according  to  present  standards,  for 
«uch  purposes.  The  considerable  percentage  of  lime  in  some 
of  the  silicates,  however,  might  permit  their  use  as  admix- 
tures with  better  ores. 

The  table  of  analyses  given  below  represents  the  com- 
mercially important  features  of  the  manganese  ores  of  the 
•central  Texas  region. 

Analysis  No.  1  was  kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by  Mr. 
D.  M.  Barringer  of  Philadelphia, 

Analyses  Nos.  2-6  inclusive  were  made  for  the  owners 
of  the  mine,  the  Wakefield  Coal,  Iron  and  Land  Improvement 
Company. 

Analyses  Nos,  7-10  have  already  been  given  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  mineralogical  nature  of  the  ores,  but  they  are 
presented  here  in  a  different  form  in  order  to  bring  out  their 
commercially  important  features. 

Analyses  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  6  represent  the  best  grades  of 
ore  found  on  the  Spiller  property.  Analysis  No.  3  repre- 
sents the  more  siliceous  ore  from  the  same  property. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ores  from  central  Texas. 


LOCALITY. 

(1)  Spiller  mine.. 

.(2)  "        " 

<3)  *•        ♦« 

<4)  "        •' 

<5) 

<6) 

(7)  Kotbmann  tract 

<9) 

<10)  Horse  Mountain 


t( 


(« 


ft 


i* 


<i 


f( 


i< 


II 


Mangan- 
ese. 

Iron. 

57.87 

1.28 

64.60 

2.22 

48.54 

8.80 

86.57 

1.10 

61.59 
42.75 

•.•••*•.• 

15.57 

21.82 

28.79 

11.14 

45.58 

8.86 

24.60 

3.22 

Silica. 


5.28 
10.22 
21.12 

5.85 

9.70 
87.24 

86.24 
28.57 

35.98 


Phos- 
phoi  us 


0.012 
0.012 
0.024 
0.042 
0.025 


none 


Lime. 


10.16 
2.04 
0.80 
8.48 


ANALYZED  BY* 


Booth,  Garrett  and 
Blair. 
DaTenport  Fiaher. 

Davenport  Fish«r. 

Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co. 

W.  J.  Rattle. 

R.  N.  Brackett. 


c« 


{{ 


l( 


(( 


W.  A.  Noy«s. 
W.  H.  Melville. 
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The  following  table  quoted  from  Dr.  Comstock's  report 
^ives  additional  analyses  of  the  manganese  ores  from  the  Spiller 
mine : 

Analyses  of  manganese  ores  from  the  Spiller  mine^  Texas.  * 


Manganese  peroxide « 

Manganese  seequiozide 

Manganese  protoxide......... ^ •. 

Ferric  oxide  ^ 
Alumina       ) 

lime 

Magnesia 

Water „„ 

Phosphoric  add 

Sulphuric  acid 

Silica 

ToUl 

Metallic  manganese.  ..•..•• 

Phosphorus 


1.48 
86.12 

trace 

66.68 

■••••••••••• 

••■••« •••••• 

29.04 

9.00 

7.60 

18.85 

8.05 

8.90 

9.74 

1.81 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 
11.47 

48.10 

46.16 

100.28 

100.16 

100.28 

61.88 

26.07 

22.48 

trace 

trace 

trace 

8.06 
66.64 

7.68 

0.78 

trace 

8.00 


19.18 
100.19 


48JI2 


MODB   OF   OOOURRBNOB   OF  THE   MANGANESE  ORES. 

Both  the  oxides  and  the  silicates  of  manganese  occur^  so  far 
-a^  observed,  as  lenticular  layers  in  the  quartzites  and  gneisses . 
They  have  not  been  seen  anywhere  to  cat  across  the  enclosing 
beds,  but,  on'  the  contrary,  appear  to  follow  the  strike  of  the 
tsountry  rocks  throughout  their  folds.  They  are  not  confiacd  to 
one  kind  of  rock,  but  have  been  observed  in  at  least  two  .differ- 
ent associations :  at  tbe  Spiller  mine  they  are  in  the  quartzite, 
while  at  the  Kothmann  property  and  on  Horse  Mountain  they 
•are  in  gneisses.  Though  the  manganese  deposits  are  probably 
lenticular,  alternately  thinning  out  and  appearing  again  beyond, 
they  are  often  traceable  for  considerable  distances,  in  some  places 
for  half  a  mile  or  more.  They  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  sev- 
eral feet  in  thickness  and  crop  out  along  the  summits  and  slopes 
t)f  the  mountains.  They  frequently  contain  lenticular  strata  of  a 
similar  nature  to  the  enclosing  rocks. 

^T.  B.  Comstock,  Preliminary  Report  od  the  Geology  of  the  Oeotral  Mineral  Region  of 
Texas,  First  Annual  Report,  Geological  Surrey  of  Texas,  1890,  E.  T.  Dumble,  State  Geolog^ist, 
fK  346.    The  analyses  were  made  by  Mr.  L.  Magnenat  of  the  same  Surrey. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF   LOCALITIES. 

The  ISpiller  mine. — The  Spiller  mine  is  in  Mason  county^ 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of  Mason^  and  is  the  property- 
of  the  Wakefield  Coal,  Iron  and  Land  Improvement  Crompany... 
It  has  been  prospected  by  diamond  drill  borings  and  small 
shafts,  but  no  quantity  of  ore  has  been  shipped  and  no  work  is. 
being  done  at  present.  The  nearest  railway  point  is  Burnet  id 
Burnet  county,  on  the  Austin  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  about, 
sixty  miles  east- by -south  from  the  property. 

The  rock  enclosing  the  ore  is  composed  mostly  of  a  hard». 
bedded  quartzite  of  a  white,  gray,  or  light  red  color.  It  oftea 
contains  small  quantities  of  mica  and  is  in  places  interbedded 
with  micaceous  schist  and  feldspathic  rocks.  The  weathered 
part  of  the  quartztte  assumes  a  sandy  structure  and  often  ha*s  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  grained,  friable  sandstone.  Specimens 
brought  up  in  the  diamond  drill  borings,  however,  are  of  a 
massive,  vitreous  nature,  and  no  grains  of  sand  are  visible^. 
The  rocks  are  much  disturbed  and  strike  from  north  and 
south  to  northwest  and  southeast ;  they  dip  from  almost  horizon- 
tally to  45°  or  more  west  to  southwest. 

These  rocks  form  the  mass  of  a  hill  running  in  a  general 
north  and  south  direction  and  rising  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  surrounding  level.  The  eastern  slope  is  steep  and  rugged 
and  the  edges  of  the  rocks  are  exposed  in  ledges  dipping  into  the 
hill  at  sharp  angles.  The  western  slope,  however,  is  much  more- 
gentla  and  here  the  rocks  are  sometimes  almost  horizontal.  It 
is  on  this  slope  that  the  manganese  has  been  found,  occurring  as^ 
interbedded  lenticular  layers  in  the  quartzite.  The  ore  isahard,^ 
steel-gray  oxide,  blending  into  a  softer,  fine  grained,  crystalline 
pyrolusite.  It  is  associated  with  a  yellow  manganese-bearing^^ 
silicate  which  looks  like  the  spessartite  (manganese-alumina- 
garnet)  described  on  page  434,  and  frequently  the  silicate  is 
studded  with  black  spots  of  oxide  of  manganese.  In  such  cases, 
the  silicate  has  become  porous  and  soft,  and  shows  signs  of 
decay.  Most  of  the  bed,  however,  where  exposed,  is  in  the  form 
of  oxide,  and  a  number  of  diamond  drill  borings  prove  that. 
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ore  to  compose  almost  the   whole  of  the  bed  even  at  consider- 
able depths. 

The  ore  bed  is  exposed  at  several  places  and  rans  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  hill.  The  thickest  outcrop  seen  on  the- 
surface  was  three  feet  of  solid  ore.  Beneath  this  is  a  mixture  of 
oxide  and  the  yellow  silicate  interbedded  in  thin  lenticular  sheeta 
with  quartzite. 

The  outcrops  of  the  ore  deposit  on  the  surface  are  not  con- 
tinuousy  but  are  seen  at  intervals  along  the  slope,  separated  by 
areas  of  quartzite.  These  isolated  exposures,  however,  appear 
to  occupy  the  same  stratigraphic  position  in  the  quartzite,  and 
it  is  probable  that  further  development  of  the  property  will  show 
that  the  ore  deposit  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  lenticular  bodiea 
following  this  position  in  the  quartzite  and  varying  in  thickness 
and  lateral  extent. 

Two  small  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the  property.  One 
was  worked  several  years  ago  to  obtain  manganese  ore  as  a 
source  of  silver,  which  is  said  to  be  present  in  small  quantities  ; 
and  the  second  shaft  was  sunk  by  the  present  owners  of  the 
property  in  prospecting  for  manganese.  About  twenty-nine 
diamond  drill  borings  have  been  made  in  prospecting  the  prop- 
erty and  in  many  of  them  ore  has  been  found.  Analyses  of  th& 
ore  from  this  property  are  given  on  pages  440-441. 

The  Kothmann  tract. — The  Kotbmann  tract  is  three  milea 
southeast  of  the  Spiller  mine  and  has  been  prospected  by  a  few 
small  pits,  but  no  extensive  work  has  been  done.  It  is  on  a 
ridge  rising  260  feet  above  the  surrounding  drainage,  running; 
in  a  general  north  and  south  direction,  and  composed  mostly  of 
gneisses,  with  micaceous  and  garnetiferous  schists.  The  gneisses,, 
however,  form  the  mass  of  the  hill.  The  rocks  strike  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  hill,  and  dip  vertically  or  almost 
so,  sometimes  inclining  a  little  to  the  east  or  west.  The  man- 
ganese occurs  in  the  form  of  silicates,  which  exist  apparently  in 
lenticular  beds  in  the  country  rock.  The  silicates  are  more  or 
less  oxidized  and  stained  black  on  the  surface.  Three  of  these> 
deposits  have  been  found  on. the  hill  and  one  of  them  is  trace- 
able for  about  half  a  mile  along  the  slope.     They  follow,  so  far- 
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08  tieen,  the  same  dip  and  strike  as  the  eDcIosing  rocks  and 
•conform  to  all  their  disturbances,  running  in  parallel  belts  at 
different  levels  along  the  west  slope  of  the  hill. 

The  lowermost  bed  on  the  hillside  is  composed  of  the  man- 
ganiferous  garnet  (and radite)  described  under  (a),  page  435,  and 
frequently  contains  subordinate  veins  and  pockets  of  transparent 
s]uarfz.  It  varies  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  width  and  is  traceable 
for  aln^ost  half  a  mile  along  the  slope  of  the  ridge.  It  is 
much  jointed  and  readily  breaks  into  blocks.  The  surface  of 
the  blocks  and  the  faces  of  all  the  joint  cracks  are  stained  black 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  silicate.  This  decomposition  product  is 
in  some  places  simply  a  film  covering  the  unaltered  interior,  but 
in  others  it  extends  an  inch  or  more  into  the  silicate  and  forms  a 
4)lack  crust  of  oxide,  either  of  a  light,  porous  consistency  or  of  a 
heavier  and  more  massive  nature.  Frequently  the  bed  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  subordinate  layers  of  gneiss  or  schist; and 
-crystals  of  black  mica  (biotite)  from  a  half  to  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter are  sometimes  imbedded  in  the  silicate.  The  deposit  dips 
vertically,  trending  locally  a  little  to  the  east  or  west,  and  varying 
with  the  condition  of  disturbance  of  the  euclosing  rock. 

Ttie  manganiferous  garnet  described  under  (6),  page  435, 
occupies  a  belt  running  parallel  to  this  bed,  but  at  an  elevation 
of  about  fifteen  feet  higher  on  the  hillside,  and  about  a  hundred 
^eet  distant  on  the  slope.  It  is  in  an  impure  state  and  is  associ- 
ated with  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  biotite.  The  garnet  is  much 
Jointed  and  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  cracks  are  coated  with  the 
black  oxide  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  last  deposit. 

This  material  is  not  so  continu9us  as  the  last  and  it  often 
ruus  out  altogether,  appearing  again  farther  on.  Where  it  dis- 
appears its  place  is  taken  by  quartz,  feldspar,  etc.,  occupying  the 
same  position  as  the  silicate  of  manganese  occupies  elsewhere. 
la  some  places,  however,  the  bed  seems  to  thin  out  altogether 
and  the  enclosing  gneisses  come  together,  separating  again 
beyond.  The  silicate  of  manganese,  where  found,  varies  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  thickness. 

At  the  southern  end  of  this  deposit  the  tephroite  or  pro- 
•ioxide  silicate  of  manganese,  described  on  pages  436-437,  occurs. 
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It  is  three  feet  ia  thickness  and  is  much  jointed,  breaking  inta« 
blocks  which  are  often  blackened  and  converted  into  oxide  for  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  inches  in  from  their  surfaces ;  while  in 
some  cases  only  a  small  kernel  'of  the  original  silicate  remains*. 
The  silicate  has  decayed  more  extensively  here  than  anywhere- 
else  on  the  hill^  but  the  decomposition  is  only  local  and  no  great 
amount  of  oxide  occurs. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  another  outcrop  of  a  silicate  of' 
manganese  apparently  similar  to  that  described  under  (a)  on. 
page  485. 

Black  fragments  of  oxide  of  manganese  containing  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  silica  are  frequently  found  on  the* 
slopes  of  the  hill.    They  are  derived  in  a  manner  explained  on 
page  439|  from  the  surface  oxidation  of  loose  masses   of  the 
silicates  already  described,  and  do  not  point  to  any  large  body< 
of  ore  in  the  oxide  form. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  the^ 
different  varieties  of  manganese  minerals  from  this  property*. 
They  have  already  been  given  in  the  description  of  the  mineral- 
ogical  nature  of  the  ores  (pages  434-487),  but  are  presented  in  a. 
different  form  here  to  bring  out  their  commercially  important 
features. 

Analyses  of  7r\anganese  ore    from  the  Kothmann  tracty  Texas.*' 

1.  2.                3. 

MaogaBMe ^  15.57  23.79  45.58 

Iron 21.82  11.14            3.86 

Silica 87.24  86.24  28.57 

Phosphorus 

Lime 10.16  2.04            0.80 

Horse  Mountain, — Horse  Mountain  is  in  Llano  county,  five 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  Llano.    Manganese  has  been   found 
on  its  eastern  slope,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Griffey.    The  rock». 
of  the  mountain  consist  of  fine  grained  gneisses,  occasionally 
associated  with  coarser  varieties  of  the  same  rock,  and  cut  by  veins 

*  The  numben  l,  2,  and  8  of  the  analjies  correspond  respeoUyelj  to  Nos.  (a)  aBd*(ft)k 
on  page  489,  and  No.  8  on  page  486. 
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of  transparent. or  milky  quartz.  The  fine  grained  gneiss  often 
assumes  a  shaly  structure  on  the  weathered  surface.  The  rocks 
dip  in  a  general  westerly  direction  at  angles  varying  from  20^  to 
40^,  and  strike  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction.  The 
manganese*bearing  deposit  is  interbedded  with  the  gneisses  and 
reaches  a  maximum  thickness^  where  seen^  of  two  feet.  It  is 
composed  mostly  of  the  yellow  manganese-alumina-garnet 
{spessartite)  described  on  page  438,  and  is  associated  with  veins 
and  crystals  of  transparent  or  smoky  quartz,  or  interbedded  with 
lenticular  layers  of  the  same  material  and  of  the  country  gneiss. 
It  also  contains  disseminated  particles  of  magnetite.  The  garnet 
has  in  some  places  been  mostly  altered  into  an  oxide,  and  in  a 
small  stripping  made  on  part  of  the  bed,  a  thickness  of  one  foot 
of  oxide,  associated  with  thin  layers  of  quartz  is  exposed.  Even 
where  the  garnet  has  not  been  completely  altered,  it  almost 
always  shows  the  action  of  surface  oxidation  in  the  small  black 
«pecks  of  oxide  of  manganese  on  its  surface. 

The  garnet  is  of  irregular  distribution,  in  some  places  thin- 
ning out  altogether,  and  in  others  reaching  a  thickness  of  from 
one  to  two  feet,  or  impregnating  the  gneiss  in  grains  or  as  a 
yellow  coloring  matter.  It  is  traceable  at  intervals  for  400 
yards  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  and  strikes  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  enclosing  rocks. 

On  the  same  slope  of  the  mountain,  but  lower  down  and  a 
few  hundred  feet  north  of  the  openings  mentioned  above,  is  a 
email  outcrop  of  a  dark  brown  manganese-bearing  silicate 
apparently  similar  to  the  garnet  described  first  at  the  Kothmann 
proi)erty. 

A  mineral  which  resembles  the  yellow  garnet,  spessartite, 
described  above,  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  association  with 
magnetic  iron  ore  about  half  a  mile  from  this  locality  and  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  following  analysis  represents  the  composition  of  the 
ore  on  this  property.  The  analysis  is  part  of  that  made  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Melville  and  already  given  on  page  434  in  the  discussion 
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't>f  the  mineralogioal  nature  of  the  ore,  but  it  is  presented  here 
An  a  different  form  in  order  to  bring  out  its  commercially 
important  features : 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Horse  Mountainj  Texas. 

Maogftoest 24.40 

Iron 8.22 

Silica ^ 85.98 

Pliosphorus .M.. nooe 

Lime 8.48 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    MANGANESE    DEPOSITS    OF     THE     ROCKY 

MOUNTAINS. 

LOCATION   AND   GENEBAI.  FEATURES  OF    THE  DEPOSITS. 

Manganiferous  silver  ores  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Bocky  Mountain  region  from  the  Canadian  border  on  the  nortlk 
to  and  beyond  the  Mexican  border  on  the  south,  but  ores  suitable 
for  use  as  a  source  of  manganese  are  rare  in  that  region,  and,  so 
far,  have  been  found  only  in  Colorado.  Manganiferous  silver- 
ores  are  much  more  valuable  for  their  contents  of  silver  than  of' 
manganese,  and  as  they  cannot  be  used  as  a  source  of  both 
metals,  the  more  valuable  use  of  course  prevails.  Such  ores^ 
even  if  they  were  not  consumed  for  their  silver  contents,  are 
rarely  of  such  a  quality  or  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  them, 
a  desirable  source  of  manganese. 

Colorado  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  and  in  that  state^ 
especially  at  Leadville,  some  of  the  silver-bearing  deposits  con- 
tain a  considerable  quantity  of  manganese  and  manganiferous. 
iron  ores,  which  are  used  as  a  source  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese.  Elsewhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  however^ 
though  the  ores  are  not  used  for  these  purposes,  the  manganese 
in  them,  when  in  the  form  of  oxide,  is  valuable  as  a  fluxing 
material  in  extracting  the  silver,  and  is  paid  for  at  Ihe  same  rate- 
as  iron  (10  cents  per  unit)  at  the  various  smelting  works  where 
silver  ores  are  treated.  For  this  reason,  manganiferous  silver 
ores  are  often  mixed  with  other  more  refractory  silver  ores  to 
assist  in  the   process   of  smelting. 

Up  to  the  present  time  (Deeember,  1890,)  the  only  man- 
ganese ores  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  have   been  mined  ta 
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any  considerable  extent  as  a  source  of  foanganese  for  the  manu- 
facture of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese^  or  in  fact  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  for  use  in  smelting  silver  ores^  are  those  o€' 
Colorado^  especially  of  the  Leadville  district.  These  ores  are- 
used  by  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  of  Pueblo^  and' 
lately  considerable  quantities  of  the  same  ore  are  said  to  have- 
been  shipped  to  Chicago  and  mostly  consumed  by  the  Illinois- 
Steel  Company. 

In   addition  to  the  manganese  ores  in  the  silver   deposits,. 

considerable  quantities  of  manganese   and    manganiferous    iron 
ores  have  been  tound  in  several  places  in   Colorado,   especially^ 
in  Gunnison  county,  and  with  improved  transportation    facili- 
ties and  an  increase  in  the  already  rapidly  growing  iron  indus- 
try of  that  state,  they  will  probably  before  many  years  enter  the^ 
list  as  producers  of  manganese  ore. 

Besides  the  purely  manganese  ores  large  quantities  of  man- 
ganiferous silver  ores  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  mined  ii> 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  in  some  places  manganiferous  iroa 
ores  are  mined  for  use  in  fluxing  at  the  various  smelters.  The 
most  noted  localities  at  which  manganiferous  silver  ores  occur^ 
are  Butte  City,  Montana  ;  Leadville,  Colorado  ;  and  Tombstone,. 
Arizona.  At  Legal  Tender  Hill,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  a 
manganiferous  iron  ore  containing  about  13  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese is  said  to  be  mined  exclusively  for  fluxing  purposes. 

A  table  of  the  production  and  value  of  manganiferous  silver 
ores  mined  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  1885  to  1888  is  given 
on  page  68  of  this  report. 

NATURE,   MODE    OF  OCCURRENCE,   AND   GEOLOGIC   RELATIONS 
OF   THE   MANGANIFEROUS  SILVER   ORES. 

Manganiferous  silver  ores  are  not  confined  to  a  contents 
of  manganese  and  silver  alone,  but  frequently  carry  various 
other  metals,  among  which  are  gold,  lead,  zinc,  antimony, 
copper,  etc.  The  manganese  occurs  mostly  in  the  forms 
of  the  difierent  oxides  or  as  carbonate  (rhodochrosite)  and 
silicate  (rhodonite).  In  some  localities,  notably  at  Butte 
City,  Montana,  the  oxides  are  met  above  the  water  level 
of  the  country,  and  the   carbonate  and  silicate  below  that. 

29  Geological,  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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level,  the  first  having  originated  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  last  two.  Besides  these  forms,  other  farer  manganese 
minerals  sometimes  occur  in  manganiferous  silver  ores  :  the 
fiulphide  of  manganese  (alabandite)  occars  at  Kingston  in 
New  Mexico,  and  at  Potosi  in  old  Mexico.  The  tangstate  of 
manganese  (huebnerite)  is  foand  in  theGaguon  vein  at  Butte 
City,  Montana,  and  in  the  Mammoth  district,  Nevada.*  In 
addition  to  these  minerals  many  others  occur,  but  all  except 
*  the  oxides,  the  carbonate,  and  the  silicate,  are  in  very  small 
quantities  and  are  mentioned  here  simply  to  show  the  variety 
of  forms  under  which  the  metal  is  found  in  manganiferous 
silver  ores. 

The  manganese  minerals  are  associated  with  the  precious 
4ind  base  metals  in  a  gangue  of  variable  character  :  in  some 
places  the  gangue  is  calcareous,  in  others  highly  siliceous, 
«,nd  in  still  others  highly  ferruginous.  In  the  last  case  the 
manganese  is  often  mixed  with  the  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
manganiferous  iron  ore.  The  manganese  minerals  form  a 
very  different  proportion  of  the  vein  matter  in  different 
places,  sometimes  amounting  to  less  than  one  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  to  a  large  part  of  the  whole  mass;  in  fact,  an 
oxide,  carbonate,  or  silicate  of  manganese  occasionally  forms 
the  larger  part  of  the  gangue  of  the  other  metals. 

Manganiferous  silver  ores  usually  occur  in  vein  deposits 
or  in  the  various  forms  of  contact,  chamber,  and  chimney 
•deposits,  though,  as  shown  on  page  91,  stratified  manganese 
deposits  frequently  contain  small  quantities  of  silver. 

Manganiferous  silver  deposits  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  series  of  rocks :  at  Butte  City,  Montana,  they  occur  in 
granite;  at  Leadville,  Colorado,  they  occur  mostly  at  the 
-contact  of  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  and  eruptive 
porphyry ;  at  Tombstone,  Arizona,  they  occur  with  a  series 
of  limestones  and  ^uartzites,  which  are  said  to  be  of  Lower 
Carboniferous   age.    In  each  district  they  are  marked  by 

*  Near  Ooloonda,  Nevada,  tungsten  is  found  in  a  bedded  deposit  of  manganese  oxide, 
which  does  not  contain  enough  silver  ore  to  be  classed  as  a  manganiferous  silver  ore.  See 
description  of  the  Oolconda  deposit  in  the  next  chapter. 
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•certaia  distiogaishing  features,  not  only  in  mode  of  occur- 
rence^ but  in  the  character  of  the  ore^  so  that  further  general- 
izations cannot  be  given  here,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for 
details  to  the  descriptions  of  the  difierent  localities  given  in 
this  chapter. 

NATURE  AND  MODE  OF  OGCURBENCE  OF  THE  MANGANESE  ORES. 

The  manganese  ores  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  containing 
no  silver  and  valuable  only  for  their  contents  of  manganese^ 
or  of  that  and  any  iron  that  may  be  present^  are,  so  far  as 
known,  confined  mostly  to  Colorado,  with  smaller  quantities 
in  New  Mexico  and  elsewhere.  The  ores  exist  as  oxides 
and  are  often  associated  with  more  or  less  iron  in  the 
form  of  manganiferous  iron  ore.  In  Colorado  they  occur 
mostly  as  bedded  deposits,  or  as  pockets  and  nests  in  strati- 
fied rocks,  generally  limestones.  In  some  places  they  are 
in  considerable  quantities,  but  with  few  exceptions^  they  are 
too  far  from  railway  transportation  to  be  used  at  present. 
They  are  treated  more  in  detail  under  the  bead  of  CeboUa 
Valley  and  the  other  places  in  Gunnison  county,  Colorado. 

Besides  these  bedded  deposits,  manganese  has  been  found 
in  the  form  of  oxides  iu  lava  rocks  in  several  parts  of  Gun- 
nison county.  It  occurs  as  pockets,  nests,  or  as  the  cement 
of  a  breccia,  usually  as  a  hard,  massive,  impure,  black  ma- 
terial, high  in  silica,  variable  in  phosphorus,  and  containing 
small  quantities  of  iron.  The  ore  is  probably  too  small  in 
<iaantity,  and  contains  too  much  injurious  impurity  to  be  of 
value.  It  seems  likely  that  this  ore  has  originated  by  the 
-oxidation  of  manganiferous  silicates  in  the  lava,  and  by  the 
subsequent  segregation  of  the  manganese  in  the  form  of  ox- 
ide. It  is  possible  for  such  deposits  to  occur  with  any  igneous 
rocks  that  contain  manganiferous  silicates.  Two  localities  of 
such  ores  are  described  in  this  chapter,  one  in  Steuben 
Valley,  the  other  near  Sa'pinero,  both  in  Gunnison  county, 
Colorado. 

THE  MANGANIFEROUS  SILVER  DEPOSITS  OF  MONTANA. — Buite  City 

General  features. — Manganiferous  silver  ores  are  found 
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in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  all  the  silver-bearing  veins  of 
Butte  City^  Montana.  They  are  not  used  as  a  source  of 
manganese  for  reasons  already  explained,  but  the  presence 
of  that  metal,  by  reason  of  its  fluxing  qualities,  gives  them 
a  value  in  addition  to  that  of  the  silver  they  contain.  Not 
only  are  these  ores  of  value  in  fluxing,  but  when  in  the  fornk 
of  oxide,  according  to  Richard  Pearce,*  they  act  as  oxidizers- 
for  the  zinc  blende  which  occurs  with  almost  all  of  the  Butte 
City  silver  ores. 

The  country  rock  at  the  Butte  City  mines  is  a  gray  grauite,t 
which  is  divided  by  Dr,  8.  F.  Emmons^  into  two  varieties,  the 
"Butte  granite"  and  "Bluebird  granite."  The  former  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  rather  dark -colored  rock,  of  moderately  coarse  but 
very  even  graio,  consisting  of  quartz,  orthoclase  and  plagioelase 
feldspars,  and  as  basic  constituents,  of  which  it  has  an  uousually 
large  proportion,  of  mica,  hornblende,  and  augite."  The  "Blue- 
bird granite'^  is  described  as  "a  ligbt*colored  rock  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  quartz  and  orthoclase  with  a  very  little 
biotite.  *  *  *  In  certain  transition-specimens  a  white  opaque- 
feldspar  can  be  distinguished  from  the  pinkish  orthoclase,  which 
is  probably  triclinic,  and,  with  the  increase  in  this  constituent^ 
the  mica  increases  correspondingly. " 

T^o  classes  of  ore  deposits,  differing  markedly  in  the  char-^ 
acter  of  their  metalliferous  contents,  have  been  distinguished  in 
this  region : 

(1)  Silver-bearing  deposits,  always  containing  manganese 
associated  with  quartz,  and  carrying  pyrite,  galena,  sphalerite,, 
and  the  other  sulphides.  Copper  is  either  in  small  quantities 
or  entirely  absent. 

'  (2)  Copper-bearing  deposits,  containing  a  variable  quan- 
tity of  silver  and  little  or  no  manganese  or  sphalerite.  The 
common  minerals  are  chalcocite,  chalcopyrite,  bornite,  enargite,. 
and  variable  quantities  of  iron  pyrites. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Init.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XI.,  1882-8,  p.  69. 
t  E.  D.  Peters,  Jr.,  Minenl  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1888-84,  p.  876. 
S.  F.  Emmons,  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  1887-88,  Vol.  XYL,  pp.  61-02. 
W.  P.  Blake,  Ibid.,  1887-88,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  67. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  61-62. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  silver  deposits  are  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  manganese,  the  copper  deposits  are  charac- 
terized by  an  entire  or  almost  entire  absence  of  it.  Both  classes 
of  deposits  occur  in  the  same  neighborhood|  but  are  grouped 
together  separately,  the  silver  veins  lying  to  the  west  and  north, 
and  the  copper  veins  lying  to  the  east  and  south. 

In  the  silver  deposits,  the  manganese  near  the  surface,  and 
generally  down  to  the  water  level  of  the  country,  is  in  the  form 
of  the  various  oxides.  E.  D.  Peters,  Jr.,*  states  that  it  occurs 
as  pyrolusite,  p8ilomelane,braunite,  and  wad,  named  in  the  order 
of  their  abundance,  the  wad  being  comparatively  rare.  The 
percentage  of  silver  varies  greatly  and  is  usually  largest  when 
the  manganese  is  in  small  quantities,  and  least  when  that  material 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  ore  (Peters.)  When  manganese  is  in 
small  quantities  its  place  is  commonly  filled  by  quartz.  In  the 
oxidized  parts  of  the  deposits,  above  the  water  level,  the  gaugue 
is  blackened  by  the  oxides  of  manganese  which  obscure  the 
other  constituents;  but  below  that  level,  surface  influences  have 
fiot  affpcted  the  gangue,  and  the  different  minerals  occur  in  their 
original  unoxidized  condition.  The  blackened  quartz  gangue  is 
replaced  by  pure  white  or  transparent  quartz,  associated  with  pink 
silicate  of  manganese  (rhodonite)  and  carbonate  of  manganese 
(rhodochrosite).  In  this  gangue  are  found  crystals,  nests,  and 
ramifying  veins  of  the  sulphides:  sphalerite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite, 
«nd  galena,  the  last  two  occurring  in  limited  quantities,  and  all  of 
them  forming  from  less  than  3  per  cent  to  rarely  over  5  per  cent 
ot  the  gangue  rock.f  Quartz  usually  forms  the  larger  part  of  the 
gangue,  though  the  mixture  of  silicate  and  carbonate  of  mangan- 
ese, called  by  the  miners  ''pink  manganese,'^  forms  an  appreciable 
percentage,  and,  in  some  places,  though  rarely,  comprises  most  of 
the  gangue.  Such  ores  occur  in  the  Lexington,  Moulton,  Alice, 
Magna  Oharta  and  many  other  mines  on  the  Rainbow  and  other 
iodes. 

The  following  analyses  quoted  from  Mr.  Peters,  repre- 


<»  Mineral  Resources  of  the  UoiteJ  SUtes,  1883-84,  p.  379. 
t  E.  D.  Peters,  Jr.,  Ibid.,  p.  380. 
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8  3nt  the  composition  of  three  samples  of  raanganifeYoua 
qilver  ores  from  the  Butte  City  region. 

Analyses  of  manganiferous  silver  ores  from  Butte  OUy^  Montana.*- 

MangEDflM  oxides...  88.40  47.60  21.000 

Iron  oxidos 8.20  12.40  7.700 

Silica 6.  GO  34.20  66.400 

Alamina \ 8.70  2.400 

aiTar...... «^.    O.ns  0.1 1  0.275 

(9  ounces)  (82  ounces)  (80  ounces) 

Sulphur  .....M... tr^oe 

Moistuie  and  loss...    1.77  1.99  2.225 

100.00  100.00  100.00 

These  analyses  show^  as  explained  by  Mr.  Peters,  the- 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  silver  with  the  decrease  or 
manganese. 

The  Rainbow  lode. — In  the  Rainbow  lode,  according  Uy 
Professor  William  P.  Blake^f  the  oxidation  has  extended 
downward  for  a  depth  of  from  150  to  200  feet,  and  the  vein  rock 
is  rusty  from  iron  or  black  from  manganese.  Below  that  level^ 
however  the  undecomposed  sulphides  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and 
silver  are  found  associated  in  a  gangue  of  quartz  and  carbonate  of 
manganese.  Metallic  silver,  in  the  form  of  wire-silver  or  thiiv 
films,  is  found  not  only  in  the  vein  rock  but  also  in  the  granite^ 
^^  horses'^  in  the  vein.  Gold  also  forms  one  of  the  constituenta 
of  the  vein. 

The  carbonate  of  manganese  is  tho.  most  characteristia 
mineral  in  the  lode,  and  it  occurs  in  both  the  massive  and  crys- 
talline forms.  When  freshly  mined  it  has  a  clear  rose  color^ 
which  it  loses  on  exposure.  Quartz  is  usually  associated  with  it 
in  greater  or  less  quantities,  in  some  places  as  a  network  of  thin 
veins  containing  variable  quantities  of  metalliferous  sulphides^ 
in  others  as  finely  disseminated  material,  giving  the  rhodochrosite- 
an  abnormal  hardness.  Rhodochrosite  is  found  not  only  In  the 
main  lode,  but  in  the  many  small  feeders  that  run  into  it  and 
ramify  through  the  granite  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main  de-^ 

*  E.  D.  Peters,  Jr.,  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1888-4.  pp.  879-880. 
t  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  XVI.,  1887-88,  pp.  74-75. 
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posit.  In  such  cases,  of  frequent  occurrence  are  thin  veins  lined 
on  both  sides  with  quartz  and  filled  on  the  inside  with  rhodo- 
chrosite.  Sometimes  the  quartz  is  wanting,  and  the  rhodochro- 
site  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  country  granite ;  while  at 
other  times  rhodochrosite  is  wanting,  and  quartz  fills  the  whole 
cavity.  The  main  lode,  however,  may  be  said,  according  to 
Professor  Blake,  to  consist  of  quartz  with  a  central  filling  of 
carbonate  of  manganese  and  ore. 

The  following  Fections  by  Professor  Blake,*  made  across^ 
the  vein  at  different  levels  in  the  Alice  mine,  which  is  on  this^ 
lode,  will  give  an  idea  not  only  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the 
manganese,  but  also  of  the  relation  of  the  oxidized  and  the  un- 
altered parts  of  the  vein. 

Oro88  sections  of  the  Rainbow  lode  at  the  Alice  mine. 

On  level  I.,  100  feet  from  the  sarface :                                                                                  Feet.. 

"i.      Granite  of  southvest  walL » 

"11.     0:ay  wall ...„ ^ 

"lil.   Quartz-Tein  stuff  shattered  and  broken 2T 

"It.         ••       "       "    first  claM  milling  ore 12 

"▼.  **       '*       **    black  with  oxide  manganese  (poor) 12 

••▼i.        "       «*       •'    'hard  ledge\ 9 

"Til.   Graaite,  northwest  wall,  country  rock — 

60 
On  IcTel  II.,  209  feet  from  the  surface  : 

•'i.      Clay  wall  mixed  with  quaitz 2 

"ii.     Black  pyriions,  ore  of  high  grade 1 

'•ill.    Granite  horse ;...... .^. 2- 

"It.    Broken  and  shattered  quartz,  low  grade  ore  with  seams  and  nodular  masses  of 

manganese  spar „ 80> 

"v.     Clay  wall 

"Ti.    Coarse  broken  quartz,  second  and  third  class  ore 12 

"Tii.   Qay  wall ^ 

'Wiii.  Hard  quartz  ore  with  Teins  of  manganese  spar,  first  and  second  class  ore,  good  In 

slopes  sboTo M M .• „ 2& 

"ix.    Granite  of  northwest  wall,  country  rock 

Go  leTel  III. : 

*'i.      Granite  of  southeast  wall  at  shaft,  with  heavy  clay  wall  mixed  with  quartz 

•Mi,    Flinty  qartz 11 

"ilf.   Crushed  vein-stone,  rounded  and  irr^ular  fragments 29- 

Clay  seam 

"iv.    Second  class  ore  with  granite  horse 8 

**T.      Black  clay  wall,  well  defined ..... 

"vi.    Milling  ore  (drift),  taken  out  in  parts 9^ 

"vii.  Hard  quartz 8 

"viii.  Hard  quartz  ore  with  veins  of  manganese  spar.. 12. 

**ix.    Hard  country  granite  with  veinlets  of  quartz  and  of  manganese  spar 


*  William  P.  Blake,  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVI.,  1887-88,  pp.  70-72. 
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At  tbe  700  foot  level  the  Section  across  the  vein  shows  a 
width  of  forty  feet. 

The  Qagnon  vein. — As  has  already  been  stated,  the  two 
classes  of  veins  in  the  Batte  City  district  are  characterized, 
the  one  by  a  preponderance  of  copper,  the  other  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  silver  and  manganese.  The  Gagnon  vein, 
however,,  according  to  Mr.  Richard  Pearce,*  is  an  exception 
and  differs  in  several  respects  from  any  of  the  other  copper 
or  silver  veins.  It  is  characterized  by  a  rich  silver-  and  cop- 
per-bearing zinc  blende,  of  a  black  color,  and  generally 
massive,  though  a  few  small  crystals  have  been  found.  The 
mineral  is  supposed  by  Pearce  to  be  wurtzite.  In  the  same 
vein  are  also  found  small  quantities  of  tungstate  of  manganese, 
or  huebnerite,  which  represents  the  only  manganese  mineral 
found  at  this  mine.  As  suggested  by  Pearce,  the  absence  of 
other  manganese  minerals  in  the  Gagnon  vein  is  remarkable 
in  consideration  of  their  abundance  in  the  surrounding  veins. 

"THE    MANGANESE    DEPOSITS    OP  COLORADO. —  GuunUon  COUtlty, 

Cebolla  Valley. — Cebolla  Valley  is  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
Gunnison  county.  Manganese  and  iron  ores  have  been 
found  here  two  miles  above  Powderhorn  Post-office,  twenty- 
four  miles  southwest  of  Gunnison  City,  and  eight  miles  east 
of  the  Lake  City  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road. The  property  is  controlled  by  Mr.  Lewis  of  Gunnison 
City. 

The  manganese  occurs  in  limestone  in  the  form  of  pock- 
ets or  lenticular  layers,  from  one  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  of  a  massive  or  faintly  crystalline  nature,  of  a  steel-blue 
or  black  color,  and  has  a  hardness  of  about  5.  In  some  places 
it  is  associated  with  hematite,  and  in  others  it  occurs  alone. 
It  contains  cavities  lined  or  filled  with  white  crystalline  cal- 
cite,  and  in  exposed  positions  often  has  a  porous,  honey- 
combed structure,  due  to  the  leaching  out  of  the  calcite  and 
the  included  masses  of  limestone.     The  iron  ore  has  a  bright 

«  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVI.,  1887-8,  pp.  62-64. 
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\)lack  color,  a  submetallic  laetre,  a  deep  red  streak,  and  like 
the  mADgaoese  ore,  often  containB  nests  of  white  crystalline 
■tsalcite. 

The  limestone  enclosing  these  ores  is  a  coaraely  crystal- 
line and  more  or  leas  granular  rock  of  a  brown  or  dun  color, 
and  contains  masses  of  white  crystalline  caloite.  The  rock 
decomposeB  by  first  passing  into  a  porons,  earthy  mass,  and 
then  into  a  clay.  Occasionally  it  contains  strata  of  micaceous 
schist  which  are  often  considerably  decomposed  on  the  sur- 
face. The  rocks  strike  in  a  general  north  and  south  direc- 
tion, and  dip  at  steep  angles,  from  60°  to  80°.  They  form  a 
high  hill  on  the  north  side  of  CeboUa  Valley.* 

The  manganese  occurs  in  the  limestone  in  a  variety  of  way?, 
but  it  always  shows  a  tendency  to  conform  to  the  bedding  of  the 
rock,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  found  in  well  defined  lenticular 
strata.  It  often  occurs  in  pockets  or  nests,  in  very  irregular 
-quantities,  sometimes  being  entirely  absent,  at  other  times  com- 
posing several  per  cent  of  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and  from  this 
iucreasiog  until  the  pockets  run  together,  and  form  a  solid  bed. 


gn  the   Leali  latiiU,  CeboUa  VaUey,  Cobtradu. 


The  property  has  been  partly  prospected  by  a  number  of 
small  tunnels  and  shafts,  and  the  accompanying  figure,  taken 
from  the  side  of  one  of  the  tunnels,  shows  a  characteristic  mode 
-of  occurrence  of  the  ore.  The  small  bodies  of  ore  represent 
pockets  in  lines  of  bedding  in  the  rock.  The' large  body  also 
represents  a  lenticular  bedded    deposit  and,   though  more  con- 

•It  ]tlab«regnlt«d  tbit  [urtber  detail ■  Goacarnliig  ths  nstun  of  Ihe  roctg  sad  the 
strucluntl  IsalureaoItblBim  cuiiDat  tx  gi'Bu,  but  ths  pioperlf,  vbeo  eiimined  'ay  tbe 
irrller,  mu  coieted  b;  lao*  vbich  obscund  oiucli  tbaCmiglitalbeiiilBe  hiTa  been  obBUrad. 
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tinoous  than  the  small  ones^  it  also  doobtless  thins  out  at  » 
greater  or  less  depth.  Below  it^  however,  other  pockets  would 
probably  be  found,  alternately  thinning  and  thickening  agaia 
just  as  those  represented  in  the  figure.  In  some  places  both, 
manganese  and  iron  ores  are  found  in  the  same  opening,  and  ia. 
others  each  occurs  alone.  No  ore  has  yet  been  shipped,  as  the 
distance  from  railway  transportation  has  thus  far  been  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  development  of  the  property. 

An  analysis  of  the  manganese  ore  is  given  below,  but  it 
represents  the  ore  in  only  one  pit,  and  is  not  an  average  sample 
of  the  whole  property. 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Cebolla   Valley^  Colorado, 

MaDganese « m............  41.43 

Iron : 8.08 

Silica 19,68 

PhosphoruB ^ 0.86 

Cobalt trace 

Manganese  peroxide 55.90 

JElkhorn  Mountain, — Manganese  ores  have  been  found  at 
Elkhorn  Mountain  *  in  the  southwest  part  of  Gunnison  county,, 
six  miles  north  of  the  line  of  Hinsdale  county.  They  occur  io. 
the  neighborhood  of  hematite  iron  ores. 

Taylor  River, — Large  quantities  of  manganiferous  iron  ore 
are  also  reported  by  Professor  Regis  Chauvenet  f  &8  existing  on 
Taylor  River  in  Gunnison  county,  twenty-seven  miles  north  of 
Gunnison  City,  and  thirteen  miles  from  the  Crested  Batte 
branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  In  speaking  of 
them,  he  says :  ^^A  shaft,  thirty- four  feet  in  depth,  is  all  in  ore,, 
and  drifts  in  different  directions,  of  ten  and  twelve  feet,  are  still 
in  the  same  mass.  The  same  material  is  again  struck  fifteen 
hundred  feet  away.  This,  again,  is  probably  a  great  ^bedded 
deposit.''^  The  deposit  is  a  manganiferous  iron  ore  in  which  the^ 
iron  largely  predominates,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis 
by  ProfeFsor  Chauvenet : 

<■  Regis  Chauvenet,    Annual   Report,  State  School   of    Mines,    Golden,    Colorado,. 
1887,  pp.  18-19. 

t  Ibid.,  1887,  pp.  20-21. 
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Analysis  of  manganiferous  iron  ore  from  Taylor  River^  Colorado,^ 

Manganese  protoxide 18.92 

Ferrio  oxide.  ............m 89>01 

Lime ..............M 19.65 

Magnesia 6.03 

Carbonic  aoid......^. 21.06 

Silica 0.82 

100.88 

Manganese 10.78 

Iron 27JJ1 

Professor  Chauvenet  says  of  this  analysis :  '^  The  carbonic- 
acid  of  this  ore  woald  be  expelled  hj  roasting,  or  by  treating  it 
in  a  kiln,  like  a  common  limestone.  If  we  assume,  as  we  may^ 
that  there  will  be  no  material  variation  in  the  remaining  con- 
stituents, we  would  obtain  a  product  of  the  following  composi- 
tion :  '* 

Manganese  protoxide 17.62 

Ferric  oxide 49.88 

Lime 24.74 

Magnesia. 7.68 

Silica 1.04 

100.41 

Manganese. 18. 65 

Iron 84J57 

Elk  Mountain  and  Tin  Oup. — Manganese  ores  are  I'eportecl' 
on   Elk  Mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  Gunnison  county  ;:: 
and  also  near  the  town  of  Tin  Cup  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
same  county. 

Steuben  Valley. — Steuben  Valley  is  in   Gunnison  -county^, 
six  miles  southwest  of  Gunnison   City,  and   is   a  steep  canyon 
running  through  a  series  of  lavas  and  lava  breccias. 

Most  of  the  ore  is  fouud  in  a  breccia  composed  of  angular- 
and  rounded  lava  fragments,  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several 
feet  in  diameter,  buried  in  a  sandy  material  of  the  same  nature.. 
The  breccia  forms  a  more  or  less  coherent  mass,  in  some  places 

«  Regis  ChaaTonet,  Annual  Report,  State  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado,  1887,  p.  20.. 
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hard  and  compact,  in  others  soft  and  loose.  It  weathers  into 
narrow  upright  pillars,  often  capped  by  masses  of  rock  which 
have  protected  them  from  erosion. 

The  ore  occurs  as  a  black,  highly  siliceous  oxide  in  cavities 
in  the  breccia,  and  frequently  forms  the  matrix  in  which  the  lava 
fragments  are  imbedded.  Its  distribution  is  irregular,  and  it  is 
€eea  only  on  the  east  side  of  the  canyon,  where  it  sometimes  im- 
pregnates the  bed  for  vertical  and  lateral  distances  of  fifty  and 
sixty  feet,  and  probably  in  places  for  considerably  greater  dis- 
tances. Sometimes  the  fragments  of  lava  have  decomposed  into 
a  fine  powder  which  has  been  stained  black  with  manganese. 

Besides  the  ore  in  the  breccia,  however,  manganese  some- 
times occurs  in  the  massive  lava:  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  a 
low,  narrow  ridge  runs  north  and  south,  and  is  composed  largely 
of  a  black  material  resembling  obsidian  and  containing  scattered 
white  or  transparent  crystals  of  feldspar.  On  the  top  of  the 
ridge  is  an  exposure  of  a  yellow,  brittle,  bard,  translucent  rock 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  containing  small  nests  and  seams 
of  a  milky  white,  siliceous  material,  probably  opal  or  chalcedony. 
The  rock  is  cut  by  veins  of  blue  and  red  quartz.  Manganese 
occurs  in  this  rock  as  nests  and  veins  from  half  an  inch  to 
six  inches  in  thickness.  The  ore  is  black,  massive,  very  hard 
-and  compact,  and  has  a  glossy,  conchoidal  fracture.  The  rock 
carrying  the  ore  seems  to  occur  as  an  oblong  pocket  about  four 
feet  wide.  The  length  of  the  deposit  carrying  this  ore  is  not 
seen,  as  the  ground  is  largely  covered  by  detritus,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably limited. 

A  stain  of  manganese,  or  thin  veins  the  thickness  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  are  frequently  seen  elsewhere  in  the  solid  lavas,  es- 
specially  in  the  beds  which  cap  the  sides  of  the  canyon  and  overlie 
the  breccia,  but  it  is  in  only  very  small  quantities. 

The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  the  ore 
from  this  locality.  The  sample  analyzed  is  said  to  have  con- 
liained  a  considerable  quantity  of  siliceous  gangue,  and  there- 
4'ore  shows  more  silica  than  the  ore  normally  contains: 
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AnalysU  of  manganese  ore  from  Steuhen  Valley,  Colorado.^ 

Manganese. ^ 86.60 

Iron 6.64 

SlUca 85.82 

Phospboraa 0.116 

Manganese  peroxide... 52.80 

Sapmero. — Manganese  occurs  four  miles  soutb  of  Sapinero^. 
which  is  in  Gunnison  county^  Colorado^  on  the  Denver  and  Rio< 
Grande  Railroad,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Gunnison  City. 

The  ore  is  a  black,  highly  siliceous  oxide^  sometimes  show- 
ing a  finely  granular  structure.     It  occurs  in  kidney-shaped  or 
mammillary  forms,  in   pockets  from  one  inch  to  four  feet  in 
diameter;  or  as  a  network  of  thin  veins,  from  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  to  one  inch  in  thickness,  in  a  breccia  somewhat  similar  ta. 
that  described  at  Steuben  Valley.     The  rook  is   composed  of 
lava  fragments,  from  one  to  twenty-four  inches  or   more  ii>  di-. 
ameter^  buried  in  a  sandy  matrix  composed  of  grains  of  the  same, 
material.     This  bed  is  overlain   by  a  massive  lava  sheet,  oc-. 
casionally  stained  by  manganese,  but  containing  no  quantity  of 
that  ore.     The  breccia  directly  overlies  a  large  bed  of  sedimentary 
sandstone,   considerably   cross-bedded,   varying  from   soft  and 
friable  to  hard  and  flinty,  and  in  color  ranging  from  white  to 
yellower  rusty  brown.     On  the  geologic  map  of  the  Hay  den. 
Surveyt  this  rock  is  represented  as  Cretaceous.     It  is  almost 
horizontal  and  rests  immediately  upon  crystalline  rocks. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  ore  from  this  locality  shows, 
its  composition : 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Sapinero,  Colorado. 

Manganese : 27.94 

Iron M 2.63 

Silica 81.19 

Phosphorus. ^ 0.49 

Cobalt trace 

Manganese  peroxide 39.67  . 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ore  is  low  in  manganese  and* 
high  in  the  injurious  ingredients,  silica  and  phosphorus. 

«The  analjBiswas  made  by  theEt.  Lonla  Sampling  and  Testing  Company,  "Pro^ 
fesaor  William  B.  Potter,  Manager,  and  was  kindly  famished  the  Survey  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Wayland,  Gunnison  Oity,  Colorado. 

t  F.  V.  Hayden,  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  Colorado  and  Adjacent  Ter^ 
ritories,  1876. 
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THE     MANGANESE    DEPOSITS    OP  COLORADO. — LeadvUle. 

Manganese  ore^  in  association  with  iron  ore,  occars  as 
a  gangue  material  in  many  of  the  silver-bearing  deposits  of 
Leadville,  and  is  frequently  shipped  to  smelting  works  at 
T^ueblo  and  elsewhere  to  be  used  as  a  flux  in  the  treatment  of 
silver-lead  ores.  Iron  usually  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  mass, 
and  therefore  the  ore  is  valued  mostly  for  its  contents  of  that 
metal,  but  manganese  plays  a  similar  part  in  smelting  and  the 
amount  of  it  in  the  ore  is  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  the  iroD. 
"Sometimes,  however,  manganese  occurs  in  very  considerable 
-quantities  in  the  gangue  and  such  ores  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese.  Considerable 
quantities  are  consumed  by  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
of  Pueblo,  and  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  oi  Chicago. 

The  manganese  occurs  either  as  a  crystalline  pyrolusite,  or 
more  often,  as  a  manganiferous  iron  ore,  and  frequently  as  an 
earthy  material  partaking  of  the  nature  of  wad,  and  known  by 
the  miners  as  ^*black  iron  ore."  The  iron  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  brown  hematite,  and  both  it  and  the  manganese  are  in 
variable  quantities,  sometimes  occurring  as  a  mere  stain,  at  other 
times  forming  the  larger  part  of  the  gangue  of  the  other  metals. 

According  to  Dr.  8.  F.  Emmons,*  the  most  important 
metalliferous  deposits  at  Leadville  occur  in  the  ^'  Blue  Lime- 
istone,'^  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age,  at  or  near  its  contact  with 
the  overlying  "  White  Porphyry,"  or  "  Leadville  jPorphyry," 
The  contact  with  the  porphyry  is  sharp  and  well  defined,  but 
with  the  liniestone  the  ore  blends  into  the  rock,  and  sometimes 
extends  deep  into  the  bed. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  ore  occurs  at  or  near  the  contact  of  the 
"**  Gray"  and  other  porphyries  with  the  *'  Blue  Limestone,"  and 
more  rarely  in  still  different  associations. 

Dr.  Emmons  in  speaking  of  the  occurrence  of  iron  and 
manganese  in  the  Leadville  region,  says  :  f  *'  Iron  and  man- 
;gane8e  might  be   more  properly  considered  gangue  materials. 


*  Geolosy  and  Mining  Industr/  of  EeadTiUe,  Monograph  U.  S.  Qeol.  Surrey,  No. 
J^II.  1886,  p.  875. 

Ibid.,  p.  647. 
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They  are  mainly  in  the  form  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  and  pro- 
toxide^ respectively.  A  little  protoxide  of  the  former  and  per- 
-oxide  of  the  latter  ore  was  found.    The  former  may  be  combined 

as  basic  sulphate,  which,  as  will  be  seen  later,  sometimes  forms 

• 

considerable  bodies.  The  latter  is  probably  anhydrous,  as  pyro- 
lusite  is  frequently  distinguishable  in  actual  crystals  and  some- 
times forms  considerable  ore  masses.  Although  no  actual  pyrite 
was  observed  in  the  Leadvjlle  deposits,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  iron  existed  in  this  form  in  the  original  deposits.  With 
regard  to  the  original  form  of  manganese  there  is  more  uncer^ 
tainty,  as  the  sulphides  of  this  metal  are  relatively  rare.  It 
sometimes  occurs  as  carbonate,  in  association  with  sulphides  of 
other  metals,  losing  its  carbonic  acid  when  they  are  oxidized.  It 
is  so  common  an  associate  of  iron  in  oxidized  ores  and  so  seldom 
noticed  in  unaltered  sulphides  that  it  might  be  thought  to  have 
been  in  part  brought  in  as  oxide  during  secondary  alteration. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  iron  in  the  ores  may  be  combined 
with  silica  as  silicate,  and  with  arsenic  as  arseniate.^' 

Dr.  Emmons  thinks  that  the  metalliferous  deposits  in  this 
region  were  laid  down  from  aqueous  solution,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  sulphides,  and  that  they  were  later  oxidized  near  the  surface; 
that  the  mineral  matter  came  from  above  and  was  mainly  derived 
from  the  neighboring  eruptive  rocks;  and  that  the  process  of  depo- 
sition was  a  metasomatic  ioterchange  produced  by  the  substitution 
of  the  sulphides  for  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  limestone. 

The  following  analyses  have  been  kindly  furnished  the 
Survey  by  Mr.  I.  Grove?  Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  of  Pueblo.  They  represent  the  composition 
of  f wenty-three  samples  of  manganese  ore  and  manganiferous 
iron  ore  from  Leadville  and  the  surrounding  region.  The 
analyses  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  of  ore  used  by  the  com- 
pany in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- manganese.  * 
~The  others  are  analyses  made  by  the  company  of  samples  sent 
them  for  examination. 

^  Analyies  of  spifgelelaen  and  lerro-maDganese  made  from  these  ores  by  the  Colorado 
'Coal  and  Iron  Companj  are  glTen  on  page  81  of  this  report. 
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Analyses  of  manganese  ores  and  manganiferoxis  iron  ores  jrom 

Leadville  and  vicinity,  Colorado. 


e 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6* 

7* 

8* 

9 
10* 
!!♦ 
12* 
IZ* 
14* 
IC* 

18* 
170 

18 

19* 

20 

21 

22 

28 


Name  of  owner  or  of  claim. 


Fannie  Barrett. 
Fiiller 


PennsylTania  mine. 

Efening  Star 

J.  B.  Henslee 

John  Harvej 

Orescent  Catalpa 

Fannie  Barrett 

George  W.  Hull .... 

Ballou^ 

Catalpa. 


it 


Parks  A  Hull 

Henslee.. 

George  W.  Hull.... 
George  W.  Hull.-.. 

Maid  &  Hen. 

Ballou 

B.F.  Allen 

Not  known.... 

J.  0.  Ward 

W.  Marsh 


Locality. 


Leadville 


II 

CI 

(( 
<l 
it 
i« 
i( 
ti 
<i 
ii 
•  i 
It 
«i 
II 
<i 
Ii 
Ii 
II 


Allen 

Not  known...., 
Kirby  Creek., 
Buena  Vista. 


Man- 
ganese. 


51.20 
49.20 
40.56 
38.60 
87.14 
86.40 
84.64 
34.00 
88.00 
29.12 
24.69 
20.20 
20.14 
19.30 
18.66 
18.11 
16.20 
14.71 
9.30 
61.90 
47.21 
44.70 
25.00 


Iron. 


6.20 

6.00 

1.88 

2.05 

12.20 

19.60 

18.20 

17.89 

6.20 

25  10 

82.14 

34.12 

86.82 

86.00 

28.42 

80.86 

43.30 

41.48 

48.51 

1.00 

1.95 

4.20 

0.90 


Silica. 


PhOB. 

phorns. 


2.90 

15.00 

4.70  . 

4.00  ' 

7.60 

I 
700  1 

8.00 

6.80 

6.10 

3.80 

4.40 

6.60 

6.88 

388 

8.49 

4.04 

3.10  ! 

5.00 

4.20 


0.007 
0.129 
tiace 


0.023 
0.025 
0.038 
0.045 
0.008 
C.084 
0.022 
0.008 
0.007 
0.045 
0.040 
0.039 
0.012 
0.039 
0.017 


8.21 
6.25 


trace 
0.104 


47.60       0.048 


Sol- 
phur. 


0.041 
0.187 


0.073 
0.027 


0.17S 
0.062 
0.021 


0.055 
0.055 


Other  localities  in  Colorado. — Besides  the  localities  already 
described^  manganese  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  many  of 
the  metalliferous  deposits  elsewhere  in  Colorado.  Among  these 
localities  are  Lake  City  in  Hinsdale  county^  Telluride  and  Bed 
Mountain  in  Ouray  county,  and  other  places.  It  is  generally, 
however,  in  very  limited  quantities  in  these  places  and  of  no 
commercial  importance  as  a  source  of  manganese. 


*  The  analyse  s  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  'are  of  .ores  used  by  the  Colorado  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-mangsnese.  The  others  are  of  ons. 
sent  to  the  company  for  examination. 
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THE  MANGANIPEROUS   SILVER  DEPOSITS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

Manganese^  in  the  forms  of  oxide  and  carbonate,  occurs 
in  many  of  the  silver-bearing  deposits  of  New  Mexico.  Among 
the  principal  localities  are  those  mentioned  below. 

Lake  Valley  mine. — The  Lake  Valley  mine  is  in  Sierra 
county,  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Las  Cruces.  Manganese  has 
been  found  here  in  the  form  of  fibrous  crystals  of  pyrolnsite  in 
association  with  silver  ores. 

Kingston, — Considerable  quantities  of  manganese  are  found 
with  the  silver  ores  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kingston,  Sierra 
county,  especially  at  the  Black  Colt,  Franklin,  Comstock,  and 
other  mines  on  the  middle  fork  of  Percha  Creek.  The  veins 
are  said  to  occur  in  blue  limestone  and  black  dolomite.  Man-' 
ganese  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  deposits,  and  is  consid- 
ered a  good  indication  for  silver  in  that  region.  ^  Some  car-load 
shipments  of  silver  ore  are  said  to  have  contained  as  much  as  60 
per  cent  of  manganese  peroxide,  equal  to  about  38  per'  cent  of 
metallic  manganese,  but  this  quantity  is  exceptionally  large. 

At  the  Lady  Franklin  mine,  in  this  district,  the  manganese 
is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  form  of  manganocalcite,  or 
carbonate  of  manganese  and  lime.  At  the  Caledonia  mine  it 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  form  of  the  rare  mineral  alabandite,  a 
sulphide  of  manganese; 

Silver  City.  ^  A  manganiferous  iron  ore,  said  to  contain  an 
average  of  about  13  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  is  mined  at 
Legal  Tender  Hill,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  and  is  used  at  the 
El  Paso  smelting  works  as  a  flux  for  silver  ores. 

THE   MANGANIFEROUS   SILVER  DEPOSITS    OF  ARIZONA. — Tombstone. 

General  features. — The  town  of  Tombstone  is  in  Cochise 
county,  in  the  southeast  part  of  Arizona,  forty  miles  north  of  the 
Mexican  line,  and  eight  from  Fairbank,  a  station  on  the  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  Railroad. 

Manganese,  in  the  form  of  oxides,  is  a  common  constituent 
of  many  of  the  silver-bearing  veins  of  this  region.  It  does  not 
form  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  the  ores  to  be  used  as  a. 

80  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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source  of  manganese,  and  even  if  it  did  it  would  not  pay  to  ase 
them  for  that  purpose,  as  they  are  more  valuable  for  their  con- 
tents of  silver.  (See  pages  448).  The  manganese,  however, 
is  of  assistance  as  a  flux  in  smelting,  and  consequently  ores  con- 
taining it  have  an  additional  value  besides  the  silver  they  contain. 
According  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Goodale,*  not  less  than  750,000 
ounces  of  silver  were  obtained  from  such  ores  up  to  July,  1887. 

The  manganese  occurs  in  the  form  of  pyrolusite,  earthy^ 
black  wad,  and  possibly  as  psilomelane  and  some  of  the  other 
manganese  oxides.  These  miaerals  are  indiscriminately  associ- 
ated with  either  a  calcareous  or  siliceouH  gangue,  though  the 
siliceous  ores  are  generally  the  richer  in  silver.  The  carbonate 
.  and  silicate  of  manganese,  rhodochrosite  and  rhodonite,  have 
not  yet  been  found,  at  least  in  any  quantities,  in  the  Tomb- 
stone region.  It  is  said,  however,  that  none  of  the  mines  have 
gone  as  deep  as  the  water  level  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that,  as  at  Butte  City,  Montana,  these  minerals  may 
yet  be  found  at  or  below  that  depth.  In  large  shipments  the 
manganiferous  silver  ores  arc  said  to  average  about  5  per  cent 
in  manganese,  though  in  individual  localities  they  often  contain 
several  times  this  amount.  The  deposits  occur  as  veins  and 
**chimneys'\ 

The  prevailing  rocks  of  the  region  are  a  series  of  limestones 
and  qujirtzites  with  shaly  or  slaty  strata,  associated  with  porphy- 
ritic  and  feldspathic  dikes,  and  granitic  rocks. 

The  stratified  rocks  are  exposed  in  a  series  of  undulating 
folds  frequently  broken  by  faults.  They  are  supposed  by  Prof. 
W.  P.  Blakef  to  be  probably  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age.  In 
speaking  of  them  he  says;  *^The  fossils  which  have  been  found 
in  the  middle  and  upper  beds,  consisting  chiefly  of  ProductTis 
and  cyathophylloid  corals,  show  them  to  be  Paleozoic^  and  prob- 
ably Lower  Carboniferous.  The  lower  strata  are  probably 
older.  A  small  shell,  like  lingula^  occurs  in  the  shales  of  the 
Contention  mine."  The  limestone  is  the  predominating  rock,  and 
is  compact,  massive,  gray  or  faintly  pink.     It  sometimes   shows 

•^Trans.  Amer.  iDSt.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII.,  1888-89,  p.  767. 
t  Ibid.,  Vol.  X.,  1881-2,  pp.  335-6. 
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*«  slight  tendency  towards  a  semi-crystalline  stracture  and  con- 
tains numerous  cavities  lined  with  calcite.  It  is  often  very  pare^ 
containing  over  90  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  this  it 
becomes  more  and  more  siliceous  until  it  eventually  blends  into 
a  hard,  translucent  quartzite. 

The  Big  Comet  mine. — The  Big  Comet  mine  is  the  property 
of  the  Tombstone  Mill  and  Mining  Company,  It  is  on  a  vein 
at  the  contact  of  the  limestone  with  the  intrusive  porphyry. 
The  vein  dips  at  from  60°  to  80°  to  the  west,  strikes  in  a  gen- 
eral north  and  south  direction,  and  varies  from  a  few  inches  to 
over  four  feet  in  width.  The  limestone  is  much  disturbed  and 
dips  at  angles  of  from  10°  or  15°  to  almost  perpendicular. 
The  vein  matter  {^generally  a  soft,  black  mass  devoid  of  structure. 
It  has  been  followed  down  continuously  for  a  depth  of  300  feet 
and  is  still  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  ore  from  this  mine  have  been 
kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cheyney,  Manager 
of  the  Tombstone  Mill  and  Mining  Company. 

Analyses  of  Toanganiferous  silver  ore  from  the  Big  Gomet  mine. 

Tombstone,  Arizona. 

1.  2. 

Mftnganeae ^.........  15.0  14.A 

Iron «    1.8         2.0 

Lead ^ 1.0        0.4 

Lime 82.4  84.8 

Silica 5.2         8.2 

Silver  (at  mine)  $13.45  to  815.75  per  ton. 

Other  analyses  have  shown  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese, with  silver  contents  ranging  from  $13  per  ton  upwards. 

The  Knoxville  mine, — The  Knoxville  mine  represents  the 
so-called  "chimney"  deposits.  These  are  irregular  bodies  of 
ore  of  a  roughly  cylindrical  form,  dipping  at  high  angles.  They 
"are  usually  limited  in  depth,  though  some  of  them  have  been 
followed  down  for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  without 
reaching  the  bottom.  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Goodale,  *  in  speaking  of 
the  Knoxville  mine,  says:     **  There  were  no  indications  of  ore 

•■  ■■■■  I  ■■■■■■■»■  ■■■■■■■  — ^— ^n^—i ^M^^— ,^1^,^       i^^^^^^^^mm^^ 

«  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII.,  1888-89,  p.  768. 
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until  the  drifts  were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ore-bodies,  where^ 
the  walls  of  the  crack  were  stained  with  black  oxides  of  man- 
ganese and  some  carbonate.  Small  detached  pockets  of  pure 
manganese  oxide  also  indicated  proximity  to  the  chimneys,  bat 
these  small  bodies  carried  very  little  silver.  The  filling  of  the 
chimneys  included,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  pyrolusite,  wad, 
and  psilomelane.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  searching  ex- 
amination would  have  discovered  the  rarer  oxides,  brauifite, 
manganite,  and  hausmannite«  The  gangue  was  quartz  and 
calcite.  Galenite,  cerussite,  pyromorphite,  cuprite,  melaconite,, 
and  malachite  were  occasionally  observed,  and  the  assay  shows  a 
little  gold — about  1-100  of  an  ounce,  or  twenty  cents  to  the 
ton. 

"  Caverns  were  found  in  the  widest  parts  of  the  ore-bodies 
which  wei*e  lined  with  snow  white  and  crystalline  calcite.  The 
purest  manganese  ore  formed  the  lining  of  the  chimneys,  the 
percentage  of  gangue  being  greater  in  the  middle.^' 

The  Big  Comet  and  Knoxville  mines  are  only  two  of  the 
several  silver  mines  in  the  Tombstone  district,  in  which  con- 
siderable quantities  of  manganiferous  silver  ores  are  found,  but 
they  serve  to  show  the  general  modes  of  occurrence  of  the 
deposits.  Among  the  others  are  the  Lucky  Cuss,  Wedge^  and 
Luck  Sure  mines. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  NEVADA. 

LOCATION    AND  GENERAL  FEATURES   OF   THE  DEPOSITS, 

Manganese  ores  have  been  found  in  several  places  in  north* 
-em  and  central  Nevada,  but  as  yet  the  quantity  has  proved  to 
be  limited.  The  only  locality  in  which  they  have  been  worked 
us  a  source  of  manganese  is  at  Oolconda,  where  a  few  tons  have 
been  mined.  The  ore  exists  here  as  a  lenticular  bed  in  Pleis- 
tocene deposits^  while  elsewhere  in  the  state  it  is  found  in 
limited  and  very  uncertain  quantities  in  association  with  silver 
-ores  or  silver-lead  ores. 

The  manganese  exists  in  a  variety  of  mineralogical  forms: 
at  Golconda  it  occurs  as  a  massive  oxide ;  at  Austin  as  rhodo- 
chrosite,  or  diallogite^  (carbonate  of  manganese);  in  the  Mammoth 
district,  Nye  county,  as  huebnerite  (tungstate  of  manganese);  at 
Eureka  as  wad  and  in  other  forms.  The  nature  and  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  ores  vary  greatly  in  difierent  places,  and  the 
reader  is,  therefore,  referred  for  details  to  the  descriptions  of 
individual  localities  given  in  the  present  chapter. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  LOCALITIES. 

Golconda]  the  ore  deposit. — ^The  settlement  of  Golconda  is  in 
northern  Nevadaj  in  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  Kiver,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Manganese  ore  has  been 
found  three  miles  northeast  of  the  town,  on  a  part  of  the  Havallah 
range  locally  known  as  the  Edna  Mountains,  a  short  distance 
«outh  of  where  the  Humboldt  River  has  cut  its  channel  through 
the  range. 

Two  small  pits  have  been  made  on  the  manganese  deposit, 
^mnd  thirteen  and  a  quarter  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been 
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mined  in  1886  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco.     The  ore   is  said 
to  have  contained  (3.00  worth  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

The  ore  is  a  massive^  black,  glossy  oxide  of  manganese  with 
a  hardness  varying  from  8  to  4.  It  is  generally  of  a  more  or 
less  porous  structure,  often  contaioiag  cavities  lined  with 
mammillary  or  stalactitic  forms,  and  frequently  shows  ap- 
parent signs  of  bedding.  At  times  it  is  earthy,  soft,  and 
pulverulent,  and  contains  angular  fragments  of  sandstone,  shale^. 
and  limestone,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  diameter^ 
Sometimes  it  is  stained  brown  by  iron. 

The  following  analysis  by  R.  N.  Brackett  shows  the  compo- 
sition of  a  specimen  of  this  ore  dried  at  110^-116°  Centigrade:: 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Golconda,  Nevada. 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO) 65.66 

Oxygen  (O). 10.81 

Ferric  oxide  (FejOa) 3^2 

Alumiaa  (AljOa) ^ 0.84 

Cobalt  oxide  (OoO)  * not  determined 

Lime  (CaO) 3.44 

Baryta  (BaO) 5.65 

Magnesia  (MgO). 1.26 

Potash  (KaO) 0.35 

Soda  (NaaO) none 

Water  and  organic  matter 4.16 

Phosphoric  acid  (PaOs) none 

Taogstic  acid  (WOa) 2.78 

Silica  (SiOa) 1.70 

ToUl 98.97 

Manganese 60.85 

Iron 2.32 

Tungsten.. 2.20 

Phosphorus nene 

Moisture 4.97 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ore  is  an  impure  oxide  of  manganese^ 
being  possibly  a  mixture  of  the  peroxide  and  sesquioxide,  though 
the  impurities  obscure  its  true  nature.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  ore  is  the  considerable  amount  of  tungstic  acid^ 

*  There  is  more  than  a  trace  of  cobalt  present  but  the  amount  was  not  determined. 
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-which  forms  2.78  per  cent  of  the  mass,  corresponding  to  2.20 
per  cent  of  tungsten. 

Though  from  a  mineralogical  Btaudpoiut  the  ore  is  impure, 
yet  for  commercial  purposes  the  analysis  shows  a  high  grude 
material.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  high  in  metallic  manganese, 
and  low  in  impurities  of  an  injurious  nature,  containing  only  1.70 
per  cent  of  silica  and  no  phosphorus.  The  presence  of  2.20  per 
cent  of  lungsten  would  give  additional  value  to  the  ore  ip  the 
manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  hard  steel.  The  sample 
analyzed  represented  the  best  quality  of  ore  on  the  property, 
and  car-load  ebipmenta  would  probably  contain  somewhat  laiger 
4}uantitie8  of  impurities  and  correspondingly  less  manganese. 
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white  limestone,  or  calcareous  tafa,  containing  fragments  of 
Kaiidstone,  shale,  and  massive  limestone,  similar  to  those  found 
iu  the  ore  and  often  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  a  breccia. 
This  material  comprises  a  small  knoll,  about  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  lies  horizontally 
on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  underlying  shales.  The  association 
of  the  manganese  and  tufa  is  shown  in  figure  38,  while  the  re- 
lation  of  the  deposit  as  a  whole  to  the  Edna  Mountains  is  shown 
in  figure  39.  The  first  figure  represents  the'  small  mound  (d) 
on  the  left  end  of  the  second. 

The  outcrop  of  the  ore  bed  appears  as  a  horizontal  black 
baud  along  the  side  of  the  knoll  facing  the  mountains,  and  is 
very  variable  in  thickness,  in  some  places  being  represented  only 
as  a  black  line  in  the  limestone,  and  in  others  widening  to  a 
maximum,  where  exposed,  of  three  and  a  half  feet.  On  the 
western  slope  of  the  knoll  the  ore  bed  is  not  seen  at  all,  the 
only  trace  of  it  being  an  occasional  black  stain  or  dendrites  in 
the  limestone  along  the  line  where  it  should  outcrop  if  it  extended 
through  to  this  side.  The  bed  also  thins  out  to  the  north  and 
south,  the  whole  length  of  the  outcrop  being  only  about  400  feet. 
East  oi  the  exposure  of  the  ore  bed,  the  knoll  is  cut  off  sharply, 
as  shown  in  figure  39,  by  a  rocky  area  which  separates  it 
from  the  mountains.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  ore 
here  is  limited  and  it  is  probable  that  the  area  underlain  by  it 
does  not  cover  more  than  a  few  acres. 

Beneath  the  ore  bed,  as  seen  in  one  of  the  pits,  the  calcareous 
deposit  is  soft  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  marl,  while  above, 
it  is  often  much  harder,  and  has  in  many  places  become  coarsely 
crystalline,  forming  a  hard  limestone.  The  crystallization  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  spots  in  the  bed,  and  frequently  bodies  of 
orystalline  limestone  are  surrounded  by,  and  blend  into  a  massive 
and  softer  material  of  the  same  composition. 

The  fragments  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  gray  limestone, 
found  in  this  deposit,  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  beds  of  those 
rocks  which  comprise  the  mountain  to  the  east.  The  pieces  of 
limestone  are  so  markedly  different  from  the  calcareous  bed  en- 
closiug  them  that  they  cannot  be  confounded  with  it.     The  rock 
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fragmeDts  are  of  uoequal  distribution  in  the  deposit  both  later- 
ally and  vertically^  sometimes  composing  almost  half  of  it  and 
-sometimes  being  almost  entirely  absent.  They  vary  from  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  are 
indiscriminately  mixed. 

The  age  of  the  rocks  composing  the  part  of  the  Havallah 
Range  immediately  east  of  the  manganese  deposit  is  represented 
as  Star  Peak  Triassic  on  the  map  accompanying  the  Survey  of 
the  Fortieth  Parallel.*  As  shown  in  the  section,  they  are  com- 
posed of  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  dipping  at  steep 
ane:les.  Their  uptured  edges  are  well  exposed  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  to  its  base,  where  they  are  covered  by  the  mound 
containing  the  manganese  deposit. 

The  crest  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  a  quartzite  which 
is  of  dark  gray  color,  spotted  with  brown  specks,  of  a  granular 
structure,  very  hard,  and  cut  by  numerous  quartz  veins.  The 
lower  beds  of  quartzite  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  resemble  this 
one  in  all  respects  except  that  they  show  less  trace  of  their 
original  sandy  structure  and  are  more  vitreous. 

The  larger  part  of  the  slope  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of 
a  more  or  less  slaty  shale.  It  is  of  a  gray  or  purple  color,  con- 
tains large  quantities  of  thin  flakes  of  mica,  has  a  wavy  un- 
dulating structure,  and  in  many  places  grades  into  a  mica- 
ceous or  talcose  schist.  The  lower  beds  of  shale  are  much 
thinner  than  this  one,  and  in  some  places  resemble  it  in  general 
appearance,  while  in  others  they  are  more  calcareous  and  blend 
into  limestone.  The  shale  which  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
knoll  containing  the  manganese  (figure  89)  is  of  a  light  yellow 
C9lor,  and  is  made  up  of  thin,  friable  laminae. 

The  limestone  beds  shown  in  figure  39  are  all  of  much  the 
same  character ;  they  are  of  light  or  dark  g-ray  color,  sometimes 
with  a  reddish  tinge,  generally  massive,  though  occasionally 
showing  a  tendency  to  a  semi-crystalline  structure,  and  are  fre- 
quently cut  by  veins  of  white,  crystalline  calcite. 

*U.  S.  G«ol.    Exploration   of  the  Fortieth   Parallel.    Clarence  SHog,  Geologist  in 
charge  ;  Vol.  I.,  Systematic  Geology t  °^>P  HI.,  Pre-Mesozolc  and  Mesozoic  exposures.     See 
«1so  report  of  Arnold  Hague,  Vol.  II.,  Descriptive  Geology,  p.  680. 
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Oolconda;  the  derivaiion  of  the  ore  deposit. — The  Golcond^ 
maDgaoese  deposit  is  in  the  arid  region  lying  between  the  Rockr 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Kevada,  and  known  as  the  ^^  Great 
Basin.  ^'  Parts  of  this  region  were,  in  late  geologic  times^ 
covered  by  several  large  inlapd  bodies  of  water,  of  which 
Lakes  Bonneville  and  Lahontan,  described  respectively  by 
G.  K.  Gilbert*  and  I.  C.  Russell,t  were  the  largest.  In  sub- 
sequent  times,  these  were  mostly  dried  up,  and  the  only  remains, 
of  them  now  are  a  series  of  much  smaller  lakes  occupying  hol- 
lows in  the  bottoms  of  the  old  basins.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the 
modern  representative  of  Lake  Bonneville;  and  Tahoe,  Winne- 
mucca,  Pyramid,  and  other  lakes  occupy  the  basin  of  Lake 
Lahontan. 

The  region  about  Golconda  is  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
area  defined  by  Mr.  Russell  as  the  ancient  bed  of  the  now 
extinct  Lake  Lahontan,  and  occupies  a  position  at  the  head  of  a 
small  bay  which  once  protruded  some  fifteen  miles  up  the  valley 
of  the  Humboldt  River,  and  marked  the  extreme  eastern  limit 
of  the  lake.  Mr.  Russell;]:  in  speaking  of  the  Lahontan  region 
says :  ^'  The  basin  of  Like  Lihontan  is  one  of  the  many 
independent  drainage  areas  of  which  the  Great  Bisin  is  com- 
posed, and  its  geology  is  a  page  in  the  history  of  the  vast  region 
lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.'^ 
*  *  "The  valleys  which  are  now  dry  and  treeless,  and  in  many 
instances  absolute  deserts,  destitute  of  any  kind  of  vegetation 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles,  were  then  occupied  by  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  were  comparable  in  extent  and  depth  with  those 
now  drained  by  the  Saint  Lawrence.  Some  of  these  old  lakes 
had  outlets  to  the  sea  and  were  the  sources  of  considerable  rivers,, 
others  discharged  into  sister  lakes ;  a  considerable  number,  how- 
ever, did  not  rise  high  enough  to  find  an  outlet,  but  were  entirely 
inclosed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and 
many  of  the  lakes  of  the  Far  West  at  the  present  time.'' 

Lake  Lahontan  did  not  overflow,  and  therefore  the  mineral 

^  Lake  Bonneville,  Monograph  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  I.,  1890. 
t  Geological  History  of  Lake  Lahontan,  a  Quaternary  Lake  of  Northwestern  Nevada^ 
Monograph  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  XL,  1885. 
{Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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matter  brought  to  it  in  solution  by  tributary  waters  constantly 
increased  in  quantity,  and  the  gradual  evaporation  of  the  lake- 
steadily  concentrated  these  mineral  solutions,  until  they  arrived 
at  a  state  of  supersaturation  and  were  deposited  as  chemical 
precipitates.  These  were,  according  to  Mr.  Russell,  largely  or 
a  calcareous  nature  and  were  laid  dov?n  as  fringes  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake  at  successive  stages  of  evaporation.  They  are  found 
now  at  different  levels  on  the  old  lake  border  and  mark  the 
ancient  shore  lines.  Mr.  Russell  has  divided  them  into  three 
classes  of  ^'tufas''  differing  considerably  in  physical  character,  and 
deposited  at  different  levels  in  the  lake's  history.  He  has  named 
them,  in  the  order  of  their  chronological  succession,  ^^lithoid,"' 
"thinolitic,''  and  "dendritic"  'Hufas."  The  ''lithoid  tufa''  was 
deposited  during  the  early  stages  of  evaporation  in  the  lake,  and 
occupies  a  position  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which  once 
formed  the  ancient  lake  shores. 

From  the  analogy  of  the  samples  of  tufa  collected  at  the 
Golconda  manganese  deposit   with  the  description  of  '4ithoid 
tufa"  given  by  Mr.  Russell,  and  from  the   position  that  the  de^ 
posit  occupies  in  the  old  lake  basin,  it  is  probable   that   the 
calcareous  material  found  with  the  Golconda  manganese  repre- 
sents the  "lithoid  tufa,"  and  that  the  manganese  itself  is  a  local 
deposit  not  necessarily  characteristic  of  the  variety  of  tufa  with 
which  it  is  there  associated.     In  other  words,  the  deposit  repre- 
ents  a  lenticular   bed   of    manganese   ore  interstratified   in   a 
calcareous  sediment  chemically  deposited  from   supersaturated 
lake   waters.     It   will   be  seen   on  figure  39,  page  471,    that, 
the   manganese   bed   occupies   a    basin   in  this    tufa,  that  the 
basin  was  originally  cut  off  on  its  east  side   by   the  rocks   that, 
forced  the  old   shore   line,  and  that  it  was   bounded   on  ^its^ 
west  side   by   the  outer  edge  of  the  tufa   terrace.      Between 
these  limits  it  extended  a  short  distance  up  and  down  the  lake^ 
shore.     This  position  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ore  both  tend 
to  show  that  the  bed  was  originally  laid  down  as  a  shallow  water 
deposit,  and  subsequently  covered  over  by  the  same  tufa  that 
underlies  it. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  source  of  the  manganese  was  a. 
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local  accumulatioQ  precipitated  from  spring  waters.  In  support 
of  this  supposition  it  may  be  stated  that  at  the  town  of  Golconda 
there  are,  at  the  present  time,  a  series  of  hot  springs  depositing  a 
sinter  highly  charged  with  oxide  of  manganese.  The 
source  of  this  ingredient  in  the  spring  waters  may  have  been   in 

'the  lavas  which  cover  large  areas  in  the  region  in  question  and 
give  strong  reactions  for  manganese.     Another  possible  source 

'  of  supply  may  have  been  in  the  stratified  rocks  already  described 
as  forming  the  mass  of  the  mountain  on  the  slope  of  which  the 
deposit  is  situated,  as  both  the  quartzite  and  the  limestone  con- 
tain small  quantities  of  manganese.     The  lava,  however,  contains 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  this  ingredient  than  the  other  rocks. 
As  regards  the  mode  of  precipitation  of  the  manganese,  it 
is  not  probable,  that  the  ore  was  deposited  simply  by  the  gradual 
desiccation  of  the  lake  waters,  as  was  the  case  with  the  ^'lithoid 
tufa''  enclosing  it,  since  if  this  had  been  so  a  far  more  general 
distribution  of  manganese  than  is  seen  in  the  tufa  of  the  Lahon- 
atan  basin  would  be  expected.     It  seems  more  probable  that  the 
ore  was  a  local  precipitation  brought  on  by  an  excess  of  man. 
ganese  in  spring  waters  in  the  locality  in  question,  and  that  the 
cause  of  its    accumulation    was  the  accidental  formation  of  a 
suitable  basin   in  the  tufa.     This  basin  may  either  have   been 

-closed  or  have  had  an  outlet  into  the  lake.  When  the  spring 
waters  reached  the  surface  they  were  retained  at  least  temporar- 
ily in  the  basiu,  long  enough  to  allow  the  oxidation  of  the  met- 
alliferous solution  and  the  precipitation  of  oxide  or  simple 
earbonate  of  manganese,*  thus  causing  the  local  accumulation 

-of  ore ;  whereas  if  the  spring  water  had  flowed  directly  into  the 
lake,  its  contents  of  manganese  would  have  been  scattered  over 
a  vast  area.  The  rock  fragments  in  the  ore  and  tufa  represent  de- 
tritus which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain  side  during    the 

^  deposition  of  the  beds. 

.  Austin, — The  mineral  rhodochrosite,  or  diallogite,  (carbon- 
ate of  manganese)  is  found  in  association  with  quartz  in  many  of 
the  silver-bearing  veins  near  Austin,  Lander,  county,  Nevada. 

« If  the  carbonate  was  precipitated  It  was  later  oonyerted  into  its  present  oxide  form.  (See 
'  final  chapter  of  this  report.) 
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It  is  of  a  pink  color  and  highly  crystalline.  It  is  not  in  8u£Bc- 
ient  quantities  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- 
manganese. 

Mammoth  district. — Tungstate  of  manganese  is  reported  as. 
existing  in  the  Mammoth  district,  ITye  county,  Nevada,  though 
but  few  details  regarding  its  occurrence  and   extent  are  ob- 
tainable. 

The  mineral  was  first  described  by  E.  Riotte.*  According 
to  him  it  has  a  brownish-red  or  brownish-black  color,  a  yellowish- 
brown  streak,  a  lustre  which  is  adamantine  on  the  cleavage  plane 
.  and  otherwise  greasy;  contains  tungstic  acid  (WO3)  76.4  per 
cent,  and  mangaoese  protoxide  (MnO)  23.4,  equal  to  tungsteu 
60.59  per  cent,  manganese  18.12  per  cent.  It  is  said  to  occur  in 
slate,  in  veins  with  scheelite,  fluorite,  and  apatite. 

Eureka. — Wad  and  other  manganese-bearing  minerals  are 
found  in  association  with  the  silver-lead  ores  of  Eureka,  Nevada.f 

«  Reese  River  Reyeille  (Quoted  in  ^mer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XLIIL,  1867,  pp.  128-124.) 
t  J.  S.  Curtis,  Monograph  United  States  Geological  Survey,  No.  YII.,  1884,  p.  69. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  DEPOSITS. 

Manganese  ores  occur  in  many  places  in  California,  mostly 
in  the  Coast  Ranges  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
they  have  been  found  in  only  small  quantities.  In  the  Coast 
Ranges  they  have  been  worked  to  a  limited  extent;  in  the  Sierra 
they  have  not  been  worked  at  all. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Ranges  run  in  a  general 
northwest  and  southeast  direction  through  California.  The  former 
range  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  separates  the  arid 
regions  of  Nevada  from  the  fertile  Valley  of  California.  It  is 
by  far  the  higher  of  the  two  ranges,  and  reaches  an  elevation,  in 
some  places,  of  over  15,000  feet.  The  Coast  Ranges  skirt  the 
Pacific  border  and  rise  from  a  few  hundred  to  5,000  or  6,000  feet 
and  more  above  the  sea.  They  are  much  less  rugged  and 
barren  than  the  Sierra,  and  are  frequently  covered  with  a  dease 
growth  of  timber.  Both  the  Sierra  and  Coast  Ranges  blend  into 
each  other  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  state,  and 
the  intermediate  area,  representing  the  Vailey  of  California, 
comprises  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers,  The  former  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  and  flows  south;  the  latter  rises  in  Tulare  Lake,  in 

~  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  flows  northwest.  Both  meet 
in  Suisin  Bay,  and  flow  thence  through  and  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  reaching  the  ocean  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  manganese  ores  of  both  ranges  occur  at  various  points 

^on  the  interior  border  of  this  intervening  valley  region. 
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HISTORY  OF   MANGANESE  MININQ   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  history  of  manganese  mining  in  the  United  States  in 
general  has  already  been  given  in  chapter  III.,  but  for  the  sake 
't)f  convenience  the  facts  relating  to  California  are  summarized 
below. 

The  only  properties  from  which  any  quantity  of  manganese 
ore  has  been  shipped^  so  far  as  known,  are  Corral  Hollow  in  San 
•Joaquin  county ;  Red  Rock  island  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco; 
and  near  Saucelito  in  Marin  county.  Ore  is  also  said  to  have 
been  mined  in  Santa  Clara  county,  but  no  details  concerning 
the  quantity  produced  are  obtainable.  Besides  these  localities, 
many  others  from  which  no  ore  has  yet  been  shipped,  are  known, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  prospected.  They  are  described 
later  in  this  chapter. 

The  first  manganese  mining  in  California  is  said  to  have 
been  done  in  1867,  by  A.  S.  Ladd,  at  the  Old  Ladd  mine  in 
Corral  Hollow  ;  though  about  the  same  time  Red  Rock  island 
was  also  worked.  Most  of  the  ore  from  both  places  was  sent  to 
England  and  used  in  chemical  manufactures.  Ladd  continued 
-work  until  1874,  during  which  time  he  shipped  about  5,000  tons 
of  ore.  The  exact  amount  of  ore  shipped  from  Red  Rock  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  said  that  at  least  one  schooner  load  was  mined, 
and  probably  more.  Operations  are  said  to  have  been  stopped 
at  an  early  date  by  the  government  authorities,  who  wished  to 
preserve  the  island  for  harbor  purposes. 

In  1874  the  introduction  of  Spanish  manganese  into  English 
and  other  foreign  markets  caused  the  cessation  of  shipments  of 
the  California  ore,  which  could  not  compete  with  the  more  ac- 
cessible and  often  better  product  from  Spain. '  Since  that  time 
manganese  mining  in  California  has  been  carried  on  to  only  a 
limited  extent.  The  Old  Ladd  mine  was  purchased  from  Mr. 
Ladd  in  1874  by  Mr.  Justinian  Caire,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
*since  then  has  mined  limited  quantities  of  ore. 

In  the  year  1882  the  locality  near  Saucelito  was  worked  to 
a  small  extent  to  supply  a  fluxing  material  for  a  smelter  af  that 
town.  Only  very  small  quantities  of  ore  were  mined  and  at 
present  none  is  being  produced. 
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The  only  manganese  mining  now  carried  en  in  California 
is  the  limited  work  at  the  Old  Ladd  mine,  and  even  this  plays  no- 
important  part  in  the  industries  of  the  state.  In  fact,  the  work 
that  was  once  done  has  been  almost  entirely  forgotten,  the  subject 
excites  no  general  interest  and  information  concerning  the 
different  localities   and  their  history  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

THE     GEOLOGIC    RELATIONS     OF     THE    MANGANESE    DEPOSITS. 

X  The  manganese  ores  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  Valley  of 
California  vary  both  in  character  and  in  the  geologic  ages  of  the 
rocks  with  which  they  are  associated.  In  the  Coast  Ranges,  on 
the  west,  the  ores  are '  associated  with  a  series  of  jaspers,  or 
phthanites,  which  were  early  recognized  by  Professor  J.  D. 
Whitney*  as  of  Cretaceous  age,  and  later  described  by  G» 
F.  Beckerf  as  belonging  to  the  Neocomian  division  of  that 
age  (Knoxville  group).  In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  east  of 
the  valley,  the  ores  are  associated  with  the  limestone  belt  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Whitney  as  probably  of  Carboniferous  age.. 
Small  quantities  of  manganese  have  also  been  found  in  the  aurif- 
erous slate  of  the  Sierra.  The  lithologic  associations  and  the 
modes  of  occurrence  of  the  ores  are  very  different  in  the  two 
regions,  and  the  areas  are  therefore  treated  separately. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  THE   COAST  RANGES. 

Location. — Manganese  has  been  found  at  various  points  in 
the  Coast  Banges,  from  Santa  Clara  county  on  the  south,  to 
Colusa  county  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
miles.  Beyond  these  limits,  both  on  the  north  and  the  south,  it  is 
probable  that  similar  ores  may  also  be  found  when  looked  for. 

Mineralogical  forma  of  the  ores. — The  manganese  ores  of  the 
Coast  Banges  occur  as  oxides  in  the  massive  form,  no  crystalline 
ore  having  been  seen  at  any  of  the  localities  visited,  though  it  is 
possible  that  a  further  search  may  reveal  their  presence.  The 
ores  are  in  pockets  or  lenticular  beds  and  not  in  the  shape  of* 

«  Geological  Sarvej  of  OaliforoU,  Vol.  I.,  Geologj,  1865. 

t  G«olog7  of  the  QaicksllTer  Deposits  of  the  Paoifie  Coast,  Monograph  U.  S.  GeoU 
Surrey,  No.  XIII.,  1888,  pp.  271-272. 
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the  nodales  characteristic  of  the  Appalachian  region.  From  a 
mineralogical  standpoint  they  are  generally  impure,  but  for 
commercial  purposes  many  of  them,  where  found  in  sufficient 
quantities,  can  be  made  of  considerable  value.  Two  principal 
varieties  of  ore  have  been  distinguished,  one  probably  represent- 
ing the  mineral  manganite,  the  other  an  oxide  containing  a  large- 
amount  of  siliceous  impurity  which  obscures  the  true  mineral- 
ogical nature  of  the  ore. 

Manganite. — Specimen  from  the  Bichards  claim,  Cor'ra> 
Hollow,  San  Joaquin  county,  California.  This  is  a  massive,, 
black,  opaque  mineral ;  lustre  submetallic ;  often  contains  hollow 
cavaties  lined  with  a  jet  black,  glossy  film  ;  streak  dark  brown  ; 
fracture  subconchoidal ;  hardness  4;  specific  gravity  3.76.  The 
specific  gravity  is  low  for  that  of  manganite,  which  usually  varies 
from  4.2  to  4.4,  *  but  this  difference  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  impurities  shown  in  the  analysis  below.  The 
mineral  contains  numerous  cavities,  and  to  avoid  error  from 
these,  the  specific  gravity  was  determined  in  a  powdered 
specimen. 

In  a  closed  tube  the  mineral  gives  off  water ;  in  hydrochloric 
acid  it  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine  and  leaves  a 
slight  residue ;  with  fiuxes  it  gives  manganese  reactions.  The 
following  analysis  made  by  B.  N,  Brackett  shows  its  composition 
dried  at  110°.115°  Centigrade  : 

Analysis  of  manganite  from  Corral  HoUoWy  California. 

Per  cent.    Baiio. 
Manganese  protoxide  (MnO)......    75.26       1.068 

Oxygen  (O) 6.94         .434 

Ferric  oxide  (FegOa) 8.26 

Cobalt  oxide  (CoO) tiace 

Lime  (CaO) ^ 8.10 

Baryta  (BaO) none 

Magnesia  (MgO)...... 0.56 

Potash  <K,0) , 0.19 

Soda  (Na,0) 0.58 

Water  (H,0  ) 8.46         .470 

Silica  (SiO,) 1.98 

100.88 


*  J.  D.  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy,  iif th  edition,  1888,  p.  171. 
81  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1880. 
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The  analysis  shows  the  specimen  to  be  an  impure  oxide  of 
manganese  containing  water^  and  approaching  manganite  in 
composition.  The  impurities,  however,  render  it  impossible  to 
determine  the  mineral  with  certainty.  The  theoretical  composi- 
tion of  manganite  is  represented  by  the  formula  MujO,,  HjO,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  MnO,  O,  and  Hfi  is  2  : 1 : 1.  The  ratio  of 
the  California  specimen  as  given  in  the  analysis  differs  some- 
what from  the  theoretical  ratio,  but  it  is  sufficiently  close  to  strong. 
ly  suggest  the  identity  of  the  mineral  with  manganite.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  associated  with  this  mineral  a  massive,  steel-blae 
ore  with  a  submetallic  lustre,  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a 
hardness  of  6.  It  occurs  in  thin  layers  alternating  with  thicker 
layers  of  the  ore  just  described. 

Impure  oxide  of  manganese, — Specimen  from  Red  Rock, 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  California.  This  is  a  massive,  steel-blue 
mineral ;  opaque ;  lustre  submetallic ;  powder  dark  brown  ; 
fracture  conchoidal,  well  developed ;  hardness  6  to  7.  It  is 
often  laminated  in  structure,  the  laminae  sometimes  following 
undulating  lines  much  like  those  of  the  siliceous  shales,  or 
phthanites,  which  enclose  the  ore.  Frequently  cavities  are  found 
in  it,  lined  with  bright,  glossy,  mammillary  surfaces  or  botryoi- 
<lal  protrusions.  Sometimes,  especially  on  an  exposed  surface, 
it  is  soft  and  earthy. 

The  following  partial  analysis  by  W.  A.  Noyes  shows  the 
oomposition  of  the  mineral  dried  at  110°-115°  Centigrade: 

Analysis  of  impure  oxide  of  manganese  from  Red  Rook,  California. 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO) 41.21 

Oxygen  (0) 7.81 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOa) 5.82 

Alumina  (AI2O3)- 1.44 

Pliosphoric  acid  (PaOj)- 0.61 

Silica  (SiOa) 86.82 

94.21 

The  analysis,  as  will  be  seen,  shows  a  very  impure  material. 
The  physical  features  of  the  ore,  however,  are  those  of  psilome- 
lane  and   it  is  possible  that  it  represents   a   highly  siliceous 
specimen  of  that  mineral. 
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This  form  of  ore  is  the  common  one  at  Red  Bock,  and  an 
apparently  similar  ore  occurs  near  Saucelito,  Marin  county. 

Commercial  value  of  the  ores^ — ^It  will  be  seen  from  the 
descriptions  given  above,  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  man- 
tganese  ore  in  the  Coast  Ranges,  both  black  and  massive,  but  one 
-comparatively  soft,  the  other  hard  and  flinty.  The  softer 
variety,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  one  analysis,  is  rich  in 
manganese  and  low  in  the  id^urious  ingredients,  silica  and 
phosphorus.  The  analysis  shows  an  excellent  ore  for  the 
manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese.  The  harder 
variety  of  ore  is  comparatively  low  in  manganese,  high  in  silica 
and  medium  in  phosphoius.  Further  chemical  tests,  however, 
may  prove  some  of  it  to  be  of  better  quality.  The  amount  of  per- 
oxide available  for  commercial  chemical  purposes  is  small  in 
both  ores.  The  analyses  given  below  show  the  composition  of 
the  two  different  ores.  These  analyses  are  the  same  as  those 
Just  described,  but  they  are  stated  in  a  different  manner,  so  as  to 
4)ring  out  their  commercially  important  features. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ores  from  California. 


CONSTITUENTS. 


Corral 
Hollow  * 


Red  Bock 


Manganese. . 

Iron.:. 

Silica 

Phosphorus. 
Lime 


Manganese  peroxide. 


84.23 
8.72 

35.82 
0.27 


89.75 


Mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores. — The  manganese  ores  of  the 
lOoast  Ranges,  so  far  as  yet  known,  are  confined  to  a  series  of 
metamorphosed  shales,  described  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  f  under 
the  name  of  jasper,  and  by  G.  F.  Becker  %  under  the  name 
-of  phthanite. 

The  geologic  relations   of  these  rocks  have'  already  been 

^The  analysis  of  the  ore  from  Oorral  Hollow  was  made  of  a  picked  sample, 
t  Geological  Survey  of  CaUfornla,  Vol.  I.,  Geology,  1865. 

\  Geologj  of  ihe  Quicksilver  Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Monograph  U.  S.  Geol. 
Purvey,  No.  XIII.,  1888,  p.  105-106. 
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mentioned  on  page  480.  The  ore  asually  occars  as  a  more  or 
less  distinctly  bedded  deposit,  generally  following  the  lines  of 
stratification^  but  sometimes  catting  across  them  and  filling  joiut 
cracks  or  lines  of  faulting.  These  transverse  leads,  however,  are- 
much  smaller  than  the  bedded  oneS'  and  are  always  tributary  to 
them,  rarely  reaching  any  great  distance  from  them  before  they 
thin  out  and  disappear.  They  seem  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  bedded  deposits  by  chemical  action,  whereby  they  were 
dissolved  and  re-deposited  daring  or  after  the  disturbance  of  the 
of  the  rocks.  The  bedded  deposits  vary  from  a  mere  black 
film  between  strata  to  beds  several  feet  in  thickness,  and 
sometimes  seem  to  partake  of  the  shaly  nature  of  the  enclosing 
rock.  Such  deposits  are  not  continuous  over  any  great  dis- 
tancCi  but  occur  as  lenticular  layers,  or  oblong  and  s  >me- 
what  abrupt  pockets,  following  certain  lines  of  stratification 
«nd  either  connected  by  thin-  seams  i>f  ore  or  separated  by 
practically  barren  rock.  These  lenti^'ular  bodies  vary  greatly  ia 
a  given  distance,  and  in  some  places  coalesce,  forming  a  con- 
tinuous bed  of  varying  thickness  for  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet  along  the  outcrop  of  the  ore-bearing  stratum.. 
Such  is  the  case  at  the  Old  Ladd  mine,  to  be  described  later  in 
this  chapter. 

The  jasper,  or  phthanite,  with  which  the  ores  are  associated 
varies  in  color  from  gray,  yellow,*  and  green,  to  brown  and 
brilliant  red.  The  gray  and  red  colors  are  the  most  common  ;. 
and  the  latter,  more  by  its  brilliant  shade  than  its  more  frequent 
occurrence,  is  markedly  characteristic.  Of  so  deep  a  hue  is  the 
red  coloring,  that  the  rock,  especially  where  weathered  and  soft,, 
has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  paint.  This  striking  color  has  given 
the  name  to  Bed  Rock  island,  to  be  described  later  in  this 
chapter. 

These  rocks  are  very  hard  and  flinty,  with  a  fracture  vary- 
ing from  hackly  to  conchoidal.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
manganese  deposits,  they  are  sometimes  deeply  stained  with  a 
black  manganese  coloring  matter,  either  as  a  thin  film  penetrat- 
ing cracks  and  joints  or  as  a  finely  disseminated  material  which 
has  impregnated  the  whole  substance  of  the  stratum.     The  rocks 
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«re  sometimes  bedded  in  thin  laminae,  at  other  times  in  more 
massive  strata  from  several  iaches  to  several  feet  in  thickness; 
and  between  these  stages  these  are  all  gradations,  the  thin  and 
thick  strata  being  indiscriminately  associated.  Such  deposits, 
according  to  Whitney  and  to  Beckeri  are  the  result  of  the 
metamorphism  of  shales,  and  in  many  places  blend  into  the 
unaltered  rock.  The  transition  from  one  rock  to  the  other 
takes  place  both  laterally  and  vertically,  and  the  extent  of  either 
one  is  very  irregular. 

Not  only  have  the  beds  been  thus  altered,  but,  where  the 
proper  constitutents  existed  in  them,  numerous  more  ur  less 
complex  minerals  have  crystallized  out  during  the  metamorphism. 
Irregular  masses  as  well  as  extensive  deposits  of  serpentine  are 
also  frequently  associated  with  the  jaspers,  and,  according  to 
Whitney  and  Becker,  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of 
fDore  or  less  impure  sandstones,  in  the  same  way  that  the  jaspers 
or  phthanites  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  shales. 

The  rocks  with  which  the  manganese  is  associated  have  all 
been  greatly  disturbed,  and  frequently  dip  at  high  angles/ some- 
times vertically.      They  occupy  a  belt  of  country,  running  in  a 
general  northwest  and  southeast  direction,  and  •frequently  strike 
in    that   direction  also,    but  the  disturbances  in   many   places 
have     greatly    contorted    and    confused    the    strata.       G.  F. 
Becker,  *  in  speaking  of  the  time  of  the  disturbance  of  these 
rocks,    says :       "  The    epoch   of  the   uplift  lies    between    the 
•end  of   the   period    in    which    the    Knoxville    and    Mariposa 
beds  were  deposited  and  the  beginning   of  that  in  which  the 
un metamorphosed   Wallala  series  was  laid   down,  or,   accord- 
.  ing  to    the   paleontological   determinations,  between  the   Neo- 
comian     and    a    middle    Cretaceous    period    resembling    the 
^ossau.       Unless    the    violent    dislocation    which    took   place 
between  these   periods  was   preceded   by   a  gentle  uplift  of  the 
c«)untry  above  water — and  of  this  no  evidence  is  known — the 
folding  and  crushing  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
Ooast  Ringes  must  have  taken  place  at  the  close  of  the  Neoco- 

<■  Geology  of  the  Quickallrer  Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Ooast,  Monograph,  U.  S.  Oeol. 
•Surrey,  No.  XIII.,  1888,  p.  182. 
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mian.''  Mr.  Becker  is  also  of  the  opinion  tint  the  meta  morphia  d^ 
cannot  have  preceded  the  uplift,  but  tbat  it  occurred  immedi- 
ately after  it  and  was  ''to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the^ 
crushing  of  the  rock.'' 

The  Old  Ladd  or  Corral  Hollow  mine. — This  property  is  in 
San  Joaquin  county,  in  a  canyon  known  as  Corral  Hollow,  twelve 
miles  south  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Tracy,  and  about 
fifty  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  originally  owned 
by  A.  S.  Ladd,  who  did  the  first  mining  on  it  in  1867;  hence- 
the  name,  ''Old  Ladd  mine.''  It  represents  the  locality  from 
which  most  of  the  California  production  of  manganese  has  been 
derived,  add  its  history  is  given  on  pages  479*480.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Justinian  Caire  of  San  Francisco  and  is  worked 
to  a  limited  extent.  Considerable  mining  has  been  done  on  the 
property:  a  tunnel  about  500  feet  lont;  has  been  run  into  the 
hill   and  numerous  small   pits  have   been  worked. 

The  manganese  occurs  in  a  lenticular  bed  interstratified  in  red^ 
yellow,  and  gray  jasper.  The  ore,  when  fresh,  is  a  hard,  black,, 
massive  variety,  with  a  well  developed  conchoidal  fracture,  and 
sometimes  showing  a  tendency  towards  a  laminated  structure. 
On  an  exposed  surface  it  becomes  soft  and  breaks  up  into  a  fine 
black  powder.  It  resembles,  externally  at  least,  the  mineral 
described  on  pages  481-482,  which  is  from  a  different  part  of 
the  same  bed.  The  jasper  is  frequently  stained  in  joint  cracks 
and  cavities  by  a  thin  black  film  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  is 
also  pierced  by  many  veins  of  quartz.  It  has  been  much  folded 
and  now  forms  a  hill  rising  almost  300  feetab  »ve  tbe  surrounding 
drainage.  The  strata  all  dip  at  steep  angles  of  from  40^  to  90^ 
and  strike  in  a  general  direction  of  north-of-west. 

The  outcrop  of  the  manganese  bed  appears  on  the  west 
side  of  the  hill  and  has  been  traced  continuously  across  the 
summit.  In  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  rock  and 
has  been  followed  by  a  tunnel  for  about  five  hundred  feet.  The 
ore  bed  was  found  to  widen  and  contract  at  intervals,  expanding- 
in  some  places  to  as  much  as  seven  ieet,  and  in  others  thinning 
out  altogether.  In  fact,  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  irregular^ 
and  somewhat  abrupt  lenticular  bodies,  either  near  together  and 
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connected  by  thin  seams,  or  more  or  less  completely  isolated  and 
separated  by  many  feet  of  barren  rock.  Frequently  there  are 
small  subordinate  bodies  of  ore  in  the  jasper  on  either  side  of 
the  main  deposit,  but  they  all  seem  eventually  to  run  into  the 
latter.  In  places  the  contortions  of  the  rocks  have  thrown  the 
ore  bed  into  small  folds,  and  it  is  found  lying  horizontally  at  the 
crest  of  such  disturbances;  but  this  is  of  only  local  occurrence 
the  deposit  usually  dips  steeply  with  the  enclosing  rock. 

What  appears  to  be  the  extension  of  this  same  manganese 
bed  was  traced  almost  continuously  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a 
west-by-north  direction,  and  over  a  mile  in  an  east-by-soutb 
direction.  It  thins  and  thickens  at  intervals,  and  at  times  runs 
out  altogether,  beginning  again  a  short  distance  farther  on,  just 
as  at  the  Old  Ladd  mine.  In  no  place  was  more  than  four 
hundred  yards  passed  without  seeing  signs  of  it,  and  if  the  out- 
crop were  stripped,  it  is  probable  that  the  exposures  would  be 
still  closer. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  north-by-west  from  the  main  mine  is  a 
small  pit  showing  the  ore-bearing  deposit  with  a  width  of  from 
five  to  six  feet  of  soft  black  ore,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the: 
yellow  and  gray  jasper. 

The  Richards  claim, — The  Richards  claim  is  a  little  over  a 
mile  in  a  general  southeast  direction  from  the  Old  Ladd  miue,. 
and  appears  to  be  on  the  continuation  of  the  same  ore  bed.  The 
outcrop  of  the  deposit  is  traceable  at  intervals  for  about  a. 
thousand  feet,  and  is  four  feet  in  the  widest  part,  thinning  to  one 
foot  at  its  southeast  extremity.  It  strikes  in  a  north-of-west 
direction  and  dips  almost  vertically.  The  same  red  and  gray 
jasper  that  have  already  been  mentioned  form  the  country  rock«. 
An  analysis  of  the  ore  from  this  property  is  given  on  pages  481 
and  483. 

Red  i2oc£.— «Red  Rock  is  a  small  island  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  about  three  miles 
south  of  8an  Pablo  Point,  and  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  It  is  of  a  rudely  circular  shape  and  rises  steeply^ 
from  the  water^s  edge  to  a  height  of  about  a  hundred  feet.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  three  or  four  acres. 
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Manganese  wa3  mined  on  this  island  about  the  year  1867 
and  was  shipped  to  England.     The  exact  amount  of  ore  taken 
out  is  unknown^  but  it  is  stated  that  at  least  one  schooner-load, 
:and  probably  more  was  mined.*     A  small  tunnel  and  an  open 
-cut  were  made^  but  the  amount  of  work  done  was  limited. 

The  manganese  occurs  in  association  with  red  jasper  and  is 
•of  a  hardy  compact^  massive  nature,  very  brittle,  with  a  sab- 
metallic  lustre,  a  deep  steel-blue  color,  a  oonchoidal  fracture,  and 
occasionally  a  laminated  structure  resembling  that  of  some  of  the 
•enclosing  rock.  The  jasper  has  a  deep  blood-red  color,  though  it 
IS  frequently  stained  along  cavities,  joints,  fault  lines,  and  es- 
pecially planes  of  bedding  by  a  black  film  of  oxide  of  manganese, 
which  gives  the  rock  a  beautifully  banded  appearance.  The  red 
varieties,  where  soft  and  decomposed,  have  been  used  as  the  basis 
for  a  paint.  The  jasper  is  much  disturbed,  but  its  general 
dip  varies  from  south  to  west,  though  the  contortions  have  caused 
oonsiderable  irregularity  in  the  uniformity  of  the  strata.  It 
•compri><es  the  southwest  part  of  the  island  and  rises  in  aa 
almost  vertical  cliff,  conspicuous  by  its  brilliant  red  color,  and 
hence  the  name  of  the  island.  At  this  point  the  strata  are 
almost  vertical,  while  to  the  northeast  they  lie  at  lower  angle?, 
and  in  places  are  almost  horizontal.  Rising  from  under  the 
jasper  and  forming  the  northeast  part  of  the  island  is  a  softer, 
yeiio wish-green  rock,  comprising  an  area  much  lower  than  the 
other  part  of  the  island,  and  sloping  off  gently  to  the  bay.  This 
rock  sometimes  appears  to  be  stained  with  manganese,  but  does 
not  contain  any  considerable  quantity,  and  the  ore  so  far  as  seea 
is  practically  confined  to  the  jasper. 

The  ore  occurs  both  in  the  planes  of  bedding  and  in  joint 
oracks  and  faults  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  continuous  seami), 
varying  from  a  mere  film  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  seams  in 
the  bedding  planes  are  apparently  the  most  c'onstant,  while  the 
others  probably  represent  the  result  of  a  secondary  chemical 
action,  by  which  the  ore  has  been  carried  in  solution  from  the 
bedded  deposits  into  fracture  caused  by  the  disturbances  in  the 
rock.     The  quantity  of  ore  on  the  island  is  very  limited. 

<■  For  further  details  see  page  479. 
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San  Frandaoo, — A  jjasper  similar  to  that  already  described, 
'^nd  containing  small  quantities  of  manganese,  is  seen  in  the  city 
't)f  San  Francisco^  especially  on  Bernal  Heights,  at  the  quarries 
nt  22d  and  Castro  streets,  on  19th  street  between  Castro  and 
Koe,  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  elsewhere.  Sometimes  lumps  of 
manganese  ore  are  found  in  these  places,  and  the  jasper  is  more 
or  less  stained  with  it,  but  the  quantity  is  insignificant  and  the 
localities  are  mentioned  only  to  show  the  general  distribution 
of  small  quantities  of  manganese  in  the  metamorphosed  shales  of 
of  the  Coast  Ranges. 

Tomalea  and  Preston^B  Point. — Similar  jasper  with  a  similar 
stain  of  manganese  occurs  one  mile  east  of  Tomales,  in   Marin 
-county,  and  also  on  Preston's  Point,  two  and  a  half  miles  south-* 
west  of  Tomales,  but  in  neither  place  has  any  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  ore  been  found. 

Sauoelito. — Saucelito  is  on  the  southern  part  of  a  chain  of 
raouutains  separating  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  ending  abruptly  at  the  Golden 
Gate.  Manganese  ore  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in 
several  places  in  these  mountains  just  west  of  Saucelito.  It  was 
mined  in  about  the  year  1882,  for  use  as  a  flux  in  a  smelter  at 
that  town^  but  work  was  shortly  afterwards  abandoned.  A  few 
•shallow  pits  were  opened^  but  only  small  quantities  of  ore  were 
mined. 

The  mountains  rise  sevt'ral  hundred  feet  above  the  waters 
of  the  bay,  and  are  composed  largely  of  shales  in  various  stages 
of  metamorphism,  from  an  earthy,  soft,  unaltered  material,  to  a 
hard,  flinty  jasper.  They  are  of  a  deep  red  color,  though  often 
locally  stained  black  with  oxide  of  manganese.  The 
openings  have  been  made  near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  stain  becomes  much  more  marked^  and  the  thin  films 
of  ore  occasionally  widen  into  nests  or  pockets  from  one  to  three 
feet  or  more  in  diameter.  The  ore  is  a  massive,  sometimes  porous, 
bright,  glossy,  black  material,  hard,  with  a  submetallic  lustre  on 
a  fresh  fracture  and  dull  appearance  on  a  weathered  surface.  It 
is  frequently  stained  by  iron.  The  jasper  is  much  disturbed 
«nd  is  often  cut  by  a  network  of  thin  veins  of  white  quartz, 
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giving  it  a  brecciaied  appearance  and  a  variegated  color.    N(v 
considerable  quantities  of  manganese  ore  are  seen  at  this  locality. 

Little  Stony. — The  village  of  Little  Stony,  also  known  as. 
Smithville^  is  in  Colusa  county,  near  the  head  waters  of  Little 
Stony  Creek,  and  about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Manganese  has  been  found  in  several  places 
from  three  to  four  miles  northwest  of  the  village,  on  the  eastern 
foot-hills  and  the  flanks  of  St.  John  Mountain,  one  of  the  pea&s 
of  the  main  chain  of  the  Coast  Ranges. 

At  one  of  these  localities,  on  a  claim  owned  by  Messrs* 
Smith  and  Sisk,  of  Little  Stony,  a  small  opening  has  been  made 
but  no  ore  has  yet  been  shipped.  The  manganese  occurs  in  the 
same  jasper,  or  metamorphosed  shale,  that  has  been  mentioned 
before,  except  that  in  some  places  the  rocks  are  less  brilliantly 
colored  and  are  often  of  a  drab  gray.  They  are  frequently  pierced 
by  innumerable  veins  of  white  quartz.  The  ore  is  hard,  black, 
and  massive. 

The  jasper  dips  almost  vertically,  and  strikes  west-by-north. 
The  ore-bearing  part  of  the  rock  is  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  its 
widest  part  and  has  been  traced  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  for 
about  200  feet.  It  appears  to  represent  an  inter- 
bedded  stratum  in  the  jasper,  and  is  not  composed 
entirely  of  ore,  but  contains  it  in  quantities  varying  from 
kss  than  a  fourth  to  almost  half  the  mass  of  the  bed.*  Traces 
of  manganese  appear  elsewhere  on  the  hill  and  frequently  the 

*  Small  nests,  from  a  slztoenth  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  red  or  crimaoD 
mineral,  sometimes  crystalline,  occur  sparingly  in  the  ore.  It  seems  to  be  cinnalMir,  but 
as  the  specimens  collected  were  loet  in  transportation,  no  chemical  tests  were  made.  The 
same  material  frequently  impregnates  joints  in  the  ore.  The  preaence  of  cinnabar  in  the 
Jasper,  or  phthaoite,  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  though  it  is  alao  associated  with  ▼arioos 
other  rocks.  G.  F.  Becker,  (SConograph  U.  S.  Geol.  dunr.,  No.  Xtll.,  1888,  p.  391.)  in 
speaking  of  the  rocks  in  which  this  mioeral  occurs,  says  :  "  The  country  rock  of  the  cinnabar 
deposits  is  of  the  most  varied  character,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  that,  excepting  from  a 
mechanical  point  of  view,  the  rock  has  exerted  any  influence  on  deposition.  The  oldest  rock 
in  which  cinnabar  occurs  is  granite,  in  which  the  main  part  of  the  deposit  at  Steamboat 
Springs  is  found.  The  ore  occurs  in  erery  rariety  of  the  early  Cretaceous  rocks,  In  unaltered 
sandstones,  and  also  in  phthauite,  pseudodiabaae,  peeudodiorite,  glaucophane  schists,  and  ser-- 
pontine.  The  most  important  deposits  occur  in  the  metamorphosed  rocks,  but  this  seems  to  be 
due  only  to  their  hardness  as  will  be  explained  a  little  later."    Mr.  Becker  supposes  the  ore 

to  have  been  brought  from  below  and  to  owe  its  presence  to  a  "  precipitation  in  fissures  fron^ 

ascending  hot  solutions. "    (Loc  cit.,  p.  416.) 
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rock  is  impregnated  with  it  in  every  available  crevice,  but  except 
in  the  place  just  described  it  exists  in  only  insignificant  quan-^ 
tities. 

A  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  this   locality   and  on  the- 
slope  of  St.  John   Mountain,  a  similar  ore  occurs  in  a  similar 
rock.     The  jasper  has  more  of  the  characteristic  red  color  thaiv 
at  the  last  place,  and  often  blends  into  the  unaltered  shale,  from, 
which  it  was  originally  derived.     The  part  of  the  rock  contain- 
ing the  manganese  is  about  twenty  feet  thick,  with  ore  irregularly 
scattered  through  it  and  forming/  only  a  small  fraction  of  the- 
mass.     The  ore  is  traceable  for  a  few  hundred  feet  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strike,  when  it  becomes  covered  by  debris  from  the- 
mountain  side.     Between  this  locality  and  the  last  there  is  a. 
similar   but  smaller  deposit,   and  others   are   also   reported   at 
various  places  from  five  to  ten  miles  south  of  Little  Stony.     In 
fact,  the  whole  Coast  Ranges  from  the  peninsular  of  San  Fran- 
cisco  northward   to   Colusa   county,  and   probably  beyond,  is 
characterized  at  intervals  by  a  stain  of  manganese,  which  oc* 
casioually  increases  in   quantity  until  it  blends  into  the  local 
deposits  already  described. 

THE   MANQANEBE   DEPOSITS   OF   THE   SIBRRA  NEVADA. 

Location  and  general  features. — The  few  manganese  deposits, 
that  have  so  far  been  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,., 
occur  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  in  Tuolumne,  Cali- 
veras,    Placer,  and  other  counties.     They  are  very  limited   in- 
extent,   and  have,  so  far,  proved  of  no  economic   importance^ 
No  manganese  ore  has   ever   been   shipped  from  any  of  them. 
They   are   found  in   connection    with  the   auriferous  slate  and 
limestone   of   the  Sierra,   either   in  place  in   the   rocks   or  as. 
nodules  in   the  auriferous  gravel  which  covers   their   decayed 
surface. 

The  ores  are  found  both  in  the  form    of  oxide    and    of 
silicate  of  manganese  (rhodonite).     Their  mode  of  occurrence  is. 
very  different  in  different  places,  so  that  no  further  generalizations., 
can  be  given  here,  but  the  details  of  individual   localities  are^ 
described  below. 
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Sonora. — The  town  of  Sonora  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada^  in  TQolamne  county,  thirty-six  miles  southeast 
of  Milton,  the  terminas  of  a  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  about  a  hundred  miles  due  east  of  San  Francisco. 
Manganese  has  been  found  two  miles  north  of  the  town  on  the 
laud  of  William  S.  Macomber. 

This  locality  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  once 
most  productive  placer  gold  diggings  in  California,  though  at 
present  mining  operations  have  greatly  diminished.  The  man- 
ganese occurs  in  the  forms  of  oxide  and  of  silicate  (rhodonite),  in 
a  deposit  between  a  green  porphyry  and  a  schistose  rock  of  the 
same  color.  These  rocks  dip  vertically,  or  almost  so,  and  rise  in 
a  somewhat  abrupt  hill,  having  withstood  the  disintegrating 
agencies  which  have  worn  the  surrounding  limestone  down  to  a 
lower  level.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the  hill  are  areas 
of  white  or  gray  crystalline  limestone  and  of  slate. 

The  schist  borders  the  ore  deposits  on  the  south  and  is  a 
green  material  of  more  or  le^s  chloriticor  micaceous  nature,  either 
fine  and  granular,  or  coarse  and  showing  a  laminated  structure. 
The  same   rock  and  also  a  gray  or  brown  schist  are  found  else- 
where  in    the   hill.      The  porphyry   consists  of  a  dark    green 
matrix    with    white   feldspar   crystals,   and   frequently     has  a 
granular  structure.      It  borders  the  ore  deposit   on  the  north, 
and  also  occurs  on  other  parts  of  the  hill.     It  has  the  appearance, 
externally,  of  an  igneous  material,  but  may  possibly  represent  a 
metamorphosed  sedimentary  deposit*.     Professor  J.  D.    Whit- 
ney, f   in  speaking   of  metamorphism  in  the    auriferous    slate 
formation,  in  the  same  region  as  the  limestone,  says  :      ^*  Besides 
the    slate,    there   are   sandstones   in    various    stages  of    alter- 
ation ;  but   they  have   almost   everywhere   been    highly    meta- 
morphosed since  their  deposition.     They   frequently   pass   into 
dioritic  or  trappean  varieties,  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  really  intrusive  or  eruptive  masses.      They  also  assume 
a  p'^rphyritic  structure,  appearing   in   various  forms    of  horn- 

*  The  time  arallable  for  the  examination  of  this  property  did  not  permit  an  inTesti- 
■gation  of  the  relation  of  this  rock  to  those  In  the  vicinity,  and  therefore  nothing  more  definite 
«can  be  stated  concerning  it. 

t  Qeological  Surrey  of  California,  1865,  Vol.  I.,  Oeology,  p.  282. 
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blende^porphyry^  and  passing  into  compact  hornblende-rock,  or 
amphibolite.  Serpentine  is  also  one  of  the  forms  of  metamor- 
phism  of  the  rocks  of  the  auriferous  slate  series,  and  it  occurs  in 
large  masses  in  Tuolumne,  as  well  as  all  the  other  mining 
counties.''  The  geologic  age  of  the  limestone  belt  of  the  Sierra^, 
of  which  the  region  in  question  forms  a  part,  is  supposed  by 
Professor  Whitney  to  be  probably  Carboniferous.  * 

The  rocks  strike  in  a  general  east  and  west  direction,  and 
the  ore  deposit  follows  the  same  general  strike,  though  in  some 
places  it  appears  to  bear  a  little  to  the  north  of  west,  possibly- 
on  account  of  a  flexure  in  the  rocks.  Its  outcrop  is  seen  in  only 
a  few  places,  on  account  of  the  heavy  covering  of  soil.  Two- 
small  pits  have  been  sunk  on  it,  pne  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and 
the  other  to  eighteen  feet.  They  are  now  mostly  filled  up,  but  it 
is  said  that  at  the  bottoms  of  them  the  ore  body  varied  from 
nine  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  The  ore  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  the  oxide  and  a  beautiful  pink  rhodonite  and  is  as- 
sociated with  pure  quartz. 

The  rhodonite  is  a  pink,  translucent  mineral  with  a  fine- 
ly granular  structure  and  a  hardness  of  about   6.      The  oxide 
of   manganese   varies   from   a   hard,  compact,   siliceous,  black 
material  to  a  soft,  black  mass  of  the  consistency  of  talc,   and 
sometimes  has  the   same  granular  structure  as  the  rhodonite*. 
Both  the  oxide  and  rhodonite  are  either  intimately  mixed  or  in 
contiguous  but  distinct  masses.      They  always   blend    into    one 
another,    however,    and  wherever    found    the    oxide    occupies 
the  most  exposed   positions,  surrounding  masses,  or  enclosing 
small  kernels  of  rhodonite*     To  the  depth  that  the  shafts  have 
been   sunk,  the   oxide   composes  the  larger   part  of   the   ore^ 
but  almost  every  mass  of  the  material  seen  on  the  dump  contains, 
a  kernel  of  rhodonite.     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  all  the 
oxide  has  come  from  the  oxidation  of  the  rhodonite,  and  that  at 
a  certain  depth   the  whole  mass  would  be  found  to  merge  into 
that  mineral. 

According  to  present    market   standards,  rhodonite   is  of' 
no  value  as  a  source  of  manganese  on  account  of  its  high  per- 

«  Geological  Surrey  oi  CKliiornis,  )866,  Vol.  I.,  OeoloiJi  pp.  928-829. 
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•centage  of  silica,  nor  can  it  be  used  as  an'  oxidizing  material  for 
chemical  purposes  as  it  contains  no  peroxide  of  manganese, 
though  the  oxidized  part  of  the  deposit  contains  small  quantities 
of  that  ingredient.  Rhodonite  is  used,  however,  for  cutting 
into  gems,  and  the  beautiful  pink  color  of  the  Sonora  mineral 
would  permit  its  use  for  this  purpose  if  it  were  mined  at  a  depth 
sufficient  to  obtain  it  unblemished  by  the  black  oxidation  product 
that  stains  it  on  the  surface.  Rhodonite  has  also  been  used  for 
glazing  pottery,  as  a  flux  in  iron  furnaces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Columbia. — The  town  of  Columbia  is  in  Tuolumne  county, 
about  six  miles  north  of  Sonora.  Small  quantities  of  manganese 
ore  have  been  found  in  the  auriferous  gravel  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.  This  region,  just  as  the  vicinity  of  Sonora  and  else- 
where in  eastern  Tuolumne  county,  was  the  seat  of  extensive 
placer  workings  during  the  early  days  of  California  gold  mining. 
Now  many  of  the  placer  deposits  have  been  exhausted,  and  the 
working  of  others  has  been  curtailed  by  the  law  restricting 
hydraulic  mining.  But  the  evidence  of  the  former  industry  is 
seen  in  the  large  heaps  of  gravel  and  the  areas  of  bare  rock 
stripped  of  their  original  covering. 

The  rocks  are  mostly  limestone  and  slate,  striking  in  a 
general  east  and  west  direction  and  dipping  at  steep  angles  of 
from  45°  to  90°.  The  edge  of  the  slate  often  forms  compara- 
tively continuous  ridges ;  but  the  more  easily  eroded  limestone 
occupies  the  valleys  and  flats  and  is  oflen  covered  by  auriferous 
gravel.  Where  seen  in  the  old  diggings  it  forms  series  of  jag:ged 
and  irregular  knobs,  *oflen  of  fantastic  shapes,  following  the 
lines  of  strike  of  the  formation.  In  the  auriferous  gravel  of  this 
region,  nodules  of  manganese  ore  from  one   to   six  inches   in 

-  diameter  are  frequently  found.  The  ore  is  in  the  form  of  oxide, 
is   of  a  black   color,  hard,   and  massive,  sometimes  granalar, 

<  and  is  in  kidney-shaped  and  mammillary  masses.  It  has  probably 
weathered  out  of  the  rocks  of  the  region  and  collected  in  the 
gravel.      It  occurs  on   Knapp's   ranch,    on    the    outskirts    of 

*'Oolumbia,  and  also  in  many  other  places.      It  is  not  in  sufficient 

quantity  to  be  of  any  commercial  value,  but  is  mentioned  here 
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-as  this  district  is  often  referred  to  as  a  manganese  locality. 
Patches  of  an  earthy,  black  wad  are  also  frequently  seen  in 
-cavities  in  the  limestone^  and  are  probably  due  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  manganese  during  the  decomposition 
of  that  rock. 

One  mile  east  of  Columbia  manganese  ore  is  seen  in  place 
in  a  shaly  slate.  The  ore  is  in  the  oxide  form,  is  granular  in 
structure,  and  is  associated  with  transparent  quartz.  The 
deposit  is  mostly  obscured  by  soil^  so  that  its  mode  of  occurrence 
cannot  be  made  out,  but  a  small  prospect  hole  sunk  on  it  shows 
it  to  be  from  one  to  two  feet  in  width.  It  probably  represents 
a  limited  lenticular  deposit  in  the  slate.  The  latter  is  of  a  ru^ty 
gray  color,  strikes  east  and  west,  dips  almost  vertically,  and  is 
interbedded  in  the  limestone  of  the  region; 

OoLpe  Horn. — The  name  Cape  Horn  is  given  to  a  rugged 

and  almost  vertical  cliff  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  which 

forms   the   northern    side  of  the  north   fork  of  the  American 

River,  two  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Colfax  in  Placer  county. 

The  river  rises  in  the  main  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  the 

^ast  of  the  town  of  Colfax,  and  flows  thence  southwest  into  the 

• 

Sacramento  River.  In  Placer  county,  which  'it  intersects 
longitudinally,  it  has  cut  a  succession  of  deep  canyons  of  which 
the  locality  in  question  forms  a  part.  In  the  face  of  the  cliff  at 
Cape  Horn  are  exposed  a  series  of  slaty  and  schistose  strata, 
frequently  micaceous  and  containing  numerous  veins  and  lentic- 
ular layers  of  quartz.  The  rocks  strike  in  a  general  northwest 
direction,  and  dip  almost  vertically,  sometimes  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  southwest.  Manganese  is  seen  in  many  places 
near  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  black  oxide, 
in  thin  seams  from  a  sixteenth  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. It  often  forms  a  network  of  thin  veins,  but  the  quantity 
of  ore  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  is  very  limited,  and  of  no  com- 
mercial importance. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  CANADA. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  DEPOSITS. 

Manganese  ores  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  Canada^ 
but  the  workable  deposits,  so  far  as  jet  known^  exist  only  in  the* 
provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia^  and  even  there 
they  are  mostly  confined  to  the  area  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous, 
rocks.     Small  quantities   have  been   found  in  both  older  and 
younger  rocks,  but  attempts  to  work  them  as  a  source  of  man- 
ganese have  so  far  proved  unsuccessful.     Most  of  the   deposits^ 
that  have  been  worked  are  either  directly  on,  or  within  a   few 
miles  of  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  of  its  eastern  extremi- 
ties, known  as  Minas  Basin  and  Chignecto  Bay.     Similar  oresv 
however,  are  also  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova   Scotia 
and  in  Cape  Breton. 

HISTORY  OF  MANGANESE   MINING   IN  CANADA. 

The  history  of  manganese  mining  in  Canada  has  already 
been  given  in  the  general  description  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  chapter  IIL,  but  the  part  pertaio^ 
ing  especially  to  Canada  is  summarized  here. 

Manganese  was  mined  in  Hants  county.  Nova  Scotia,  aa. 
early  as  1861,  but  the  first  systematic  work  was  done  at  theTennj 
Cape,  in  that  county,  in  1862,  under  the  management  of  John 
Browne.  In  1864  the  mine  at  Markhamville,  New  Brunswick^, 
was  opened  under  the  management  of  Major  A.  Markham,  and 
has  been  worked  almost  continuously  ever  since.  This  property 
has  yielded  over  half  the  total  Canadian  production  of  man- 
ganese, and  under  the  management  of  Major  Markham  has  been 
for  many  years  past,  and  is  still,  the  leading  producer  of  Canada,. 
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Up  to  1890  its  total  output  is  said  to  have  been  nearly 
40^000  tons.  Next  to  the  Markhamville  mine  the  Tennj 
Cape  mine  has  probably  produced  more  than  any  other  in 
Canada,  its  total  output  up  to  the  end  of  1890  having  probably 
been  over  8,000  tons. 

Besides  these  two  mines,  many  others  in  both  New  Brun;£«> 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia  have  been  opened  up  at  various  times^ 
and  some  of  them  are  being  worked  at  present.  Among  those 
in  New  Brunswick  are  the  Quaco  Head,  Jordan  Mountain^ 
Glebe,  and  Shepody  Mountain  properties,  besides  several  others. 
The  Quaco  Head  mine  has  been  worked  intermittently  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  at  present  being  operated  by  the  Brunsr 
wick  Manganese  Company.  Among  the  other  localities  in  Nova 
Scotia,  manganese  has  been  mined  at  Cheverie,  Walton,  Onslow 
Mountain,  and  elsewhere.  At  Loch  Lomond,  Cape  Breton, 
manganese  mining  was  begun  in  1881  by  E.  T.  Moseley, 
and  has  been  carried  on  intermittently  ever  since. 

Probably  50,000  tons  would  more  than  include  the  total 
production  of  manganese  ore  in  Canada  up  to  December  31, 
1890.  The  detailed  statistics  of  production,  exports,  and  imports 
for  both  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  given  in  chapter 
III.,  pages  70-78. 

THE  GEOLOGIC  BELATIONS  OF  THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS. 

The  most  important  of  the*  manganese  deposits  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  occur  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  or  the  associated  strata.  The  exact  stratigraphio 
relation  of  the  rock  with  which  the  ores  are  associated  in  some 
ef  the  different  parts  of  the  region  is  not  in  every  case  entirely 
clear,  but  with  the  exception  of  certain  localities  to  be  mentioned 
later  in  this  chapter,  all  the  deposits  occur  within  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  seres.  The  position  of  the  manganese-bearing 
limestone  formation  in  the  Carboniferous  system  is  represented  in 
group  4  in  the  following  section  by  Sir  William  Dawson :  * 

"  When  fully  developed,  the  whole  Carboniferous  series . 

*  Acadian  Geology,  third  editioB,  1878,  p.  129. 
82  Geological,  Vol.  1.,  1899. 
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may  be  arranged  in  the  following  sabordinate  groaps  or 
formations,  the  limits  of  which  are,  however,  in  most  cases 
not  clearly  defined : 

"(1).  The  Upper  Coed  Formation^  containing  coal  formation 

plants,  but  not  productive  coals. 
"(2).  The  Middle  Goal  Formationj  or  coal  formation  proper, 

containing  the  productive  coal-beds. 
"(8).  The  MilUtone-grit  Series^  represented  in  Nova  Scotia 
by  red  and  gray  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate, 
with  a  few  fossil  plants  and  thin  coal  seams,  not  pro- 
ductive. 
*'(4).    The   Carboniferous  Limestone^  with  the  associated 
sandstones,  marls,  gypsum,  etc.,  and  holding  marine 
fossils,  recognized  by  all  paleontologists  who  have  ex- 
amined them  as  Carboniferous. 
"(5).   The  Lower  Coal  Jlf 6a«ure«,  holding  some,  but  not  all, 
of  the  fossils  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  and  thin 
coals,  not  productive ;  but  differing  both  in  flora  and 
fauna  from  the  Upper  Devonian,  which  they  overlie 
unconformably." 
Among  the   most    noticeable   features  of   the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  basin  are  the  large 
deposits  of  gypsum  and  anhydrite  which  exist  in  group  4  of 
the  above  section.     These  are  interbedded  with  the  other 
rocks  and  in   some  places   overlie  the  manganese-bearing 
limestone.     Their  possible  relation  to,   and   effect  on    the 
manganese  deposits  are  farther  discussed  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

The  geologic  structure  of  the  basin  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
in  which  most  of  the  manganese  deposits  occur,  is  consider- 
ably complicated  on  account  of  the  disturbances  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  at  different  geologic  times.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dawson,  however,  in  his  Acadian  Geology,  has  given 
valuable  information  on  the  geology  and  resources  of  the 
region.  In  the  New  Brunswick  part  of  it  the  geology  has 
been  further  worked  out  by  G.  F.  Matthew,  L.  W.  Bailey 
and  R.  W.  Ells,  and    their  results    are    published  in   the 
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reports  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey ;  while  E.  Gilpin, 
Jr.,  in  various  publications  referred  to  later  in  this  chapter, 
has  given  excellent  descriptions  of  the  different  ore  deposits 
•of  Nova  Soctia  and  their  geologic  relations. 

The  lowermost  rocks  of  the  region  in  question  are  meta- 
morphic  and  of  pre-Paleozoic  age.  Overlying  them,  and 
•covering  the  larger  part  of  them  are  found,  in  difterent 
places,  rocks  of  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carbon- 
iferous ages,  which  have  been  greatly  disturbed  and  are  now 
seen  in  various  degrees  of  folding.  These  are  occasionally 
overlain  unconformably.  by  isolated  areas  of  New  Red  Sand- 
stone (Triassic),  filling  basins  in  their  denuded  surfaces. 
A  large  part  of*  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
is  lined  with  eruptive  Triassic  traps,  and  evidences  of  eruptive 
action  are  seen  at  various  horizons  throughout  the  other 
strata  represented  in  the  region. 

The  pre-Paleozoic  rocks  appear  in  scattered  outcrops 
or  in  long  ridges  bordered  by  the  younger  strata.  The  Car- 
boniferous rocks  cover  a  large  part  of  the  region,  but  the 
Silurian  also  comprise  considerable  areas,  while  the  Devonian 
and  Cambrian  rocks  are  represented  by  smaller  exposures. 
The  Triassic  sandstone  forms  a  broken  fringe  at  intervals 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  is  prominent  by  its  character- 
istic red  color.  The  rocks,  however,  that  are  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  subject  under  consideration  are  the  Lower 
•Carboniferous,  and  these  are  found  over  a  very  considerable 
territory  both  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  They 
frequently  comprise  large  areas  on  the  immediate  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  especially  near  its  head,  on  the  shores  of 
Minsas  Basin  and  Chignecto  Bay;  and  they  also  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  stratigraphy  of  the  interior.  Small 
<}uantities  of  manganese  ore  have  also  been  found  in  pre- 
Paleozoic,  Cambro-Silurian,  Coal  Measure,  Triassic,  and  the 
other  rocks  and  will  be  further  mentioned  later  in  this 
ohapter. 

THE   MANGANESE   ORES. 

Mineralogical  forms  of  the  ores. — The  manganese  ores  of 
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New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  represent  oxides  of  th^ 
metal^  and  are  mostly  in  the  forms  of  pyrolasite^  manganite^ 
psilomelane,  and  wad. 

Pyroluaite,  manganiie,  and  psilomelane, — Pyrolusite,  man- 
ganite,  and  psilomelane  often  occur  together^  blending  intO' 
each  other  and  varying  considerably  in  relative  amounts. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Tenny  Cape,  pyrolusite  is  the  predominat-^ 
ing  mineral,  though  smaller  quantities  of  the  others  exists 
At  Cheverie  and  Walton  manganite  is  common,  while  at 
Markhamville  pyrolusite  and  manganite  are  both  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  Psilomelane  is  frequently  associated 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  with  the  other  oxides. 

The  character  of  these  ores  varies  sligtftly  in  different 
places,  but  they  conform,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  manganese  ores  given  in  chapter  V.  The  pyrolusite- 
occurs  in  nests  of  fibrous,  orthorhombic  prisms,  often  radiat- 
ing from  a  center  or  encrusting  masses  of  psilomelane. 
Sometimes  the  fibres  are  long  and  slender  with  perfect 
terminations,  sometimes  short  and  more  compact,  or  even 
existing  as  a  finely  granular,  crystalline  aggregate.  The  man- 
ganite is  not  usually  in  such  large  crystals  as  the  pyrolusite, 
but  often  occurs  in  well  developed  prisms,  markedly  different 
from  those  of  pyrolusite  in  their  greater  hardness.  The 
psilomelane  is  in  more  or  less  nodular  masses  of  dark  steel- 
blue  or  black  ore,  often  coated  by  an  incrustation  of 
radiating  crystals  of  pyrolusite.  All  three  varieties  are 
frequently  associated  with  calcite,  barite,  selenite,  and  some- 
times limonite  and  hematite,  besides  other  minerals  in  small 
quantities. 

The  analyses  given  below,  made  by  Professor  H.  How^ 
represent  the  composition  of  pyrolusite  and  manganite  from 
Nova  Scotia: 

Analysis  of  pyrohmte  from  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia.^ 

Mangaoese  peroxide  (MnOa) » 97.04 

Water  (HaO) « 0.61 

Gangue  and  loas 2.86 

100.00 

'  I 

«H.  How,  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1866. 
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The  insolable  matter  (gangae)  was  brownish-white  and 
«Dd  most  probably  consisted  of  barytes." 

Analysis  of  manganUe  from  Cheveriej  Nova  ScotiaJ* 

Manganefle  SMqniozide  (MnaOa)  ....«..••...  86.81 

Water  (HaO) 10.00 

•angne.^...  « ^ 1,14 

Oxldaof  iron,  barite  and  Use 2.05 

1CO.0O 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  manganite  analysis  repre- 
sents an  impure  hydrous  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  approach- 
ing, when  the  impurities  are  disregarded,  the  theoretical 
^composition  of  manganite,  MnjO,,  H^O,  which  contains : 
manganese  sesquioxide,  89.8 ;  water,  10.2. 

Wad. — Wad  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  manganese 
minerals  in  Canada,  but  it  is  of  low  grade,  representing  a  highly 
siliceous  bog  manganese,  and  is  not  used  as  a  source  of  the  metal. 
From  a  commercial  standpoint,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  termed  an 
ore.  It  is  occasionally  used  as  a  basis  for  pigments,  but  even  for 
this  purpose  its  consumption  is  limited.  Small  quantities  have 
been  mined,  though  but  little  of  it  has  been  shipped  out  of  the 
provinces.  It  occurs  in  association  with  many  of  the  rocks 
represented  in  the  region,  but  is  often,  or  even  generally,  a 
secondary  product,  arising  from  the  surface  decay  of  .these 
rockp,  and  has  not  always  been  laid  down  in  its  present  form 
with  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  areas  of  crystalline 
rock,  where  wad  often  occupies  hollows  on  the  surface  and  is  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying  rock.  Sometimes, 
howevf  r,  especially  in  the  younger  rocks,  wad  occurs  as  a  bed  laid 
tlown  at  the  same  time  as  the  enclosing  strata.  It  is  usually 
a  more  or  less  porous,  earthy  material  of  a  brown  or  black  color, 
'either  in  the  form  of  nodules  in  clay  or  as  a  continuous  bed, 
sometimes  several  feet  in  thickness  and  exceedingly  variable  in 
composition.  It  contains  from  10  per  cent  to  over  30  per 
€ent  of  manganese  and  sometimes  over  25  per  cent  of  water.  It 
is  always  associated  with   more  or  less  iron. 

«  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1866. 
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Large   quantities  of  wad  are  btited  by  R.  Chalmers,*  to 
exist  in  the  gravel  near  the  Government  House,  Fredericton,  N. 
B. ;  also  at  Qaeensbury,  York  county,  and  at  Lincoln,  Sunbory 
county.       E.    Gilpin,    Jr.,   reports  f    its    existence    in    Nova 
Scotia  at  Chester,  Parrsborough,  Jeddore,  Beech  Hill,  Lochaber, 
Tracadie,  Louisburg,  Sydney,  and  on  BouUrderie  Island;  also^ 
at  Ship  Harbour,  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  Shelburne,  La  Have,  Spring- 
hill,  and  in  Pictou  and  AntigoniHhe  counties.  Hugh  Fletcher§  re- 
ports it  as  existing  on  the  road  to  Goshen   from,  the  foot  of 
Lochaber,  on  the  telegraph  road  near  Afton,  in  Pomquet  River^ 
in  Southerland's  Brook  immediately  above  the  East  River  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  on  the  hill  south  of  the  railway  we^t  of  Piedmont 
station.      Wad  has  also  been  found  in  many  places  in  the  eastern 
townships  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  especially  in  the  town- 
ships of  Bolton  and  Stanatead.     It  also  occurs  in  the  township 
of  Tring,  in  the  seighories  of  Aubert  Gallion,  St.    Mary,   St. 
Anne  de  la  Pocatiere,  Caconna,  and  many  othi^r  places. ||     These 
localities  are  only  a  part  of  the  many  that  are  known,  but  they 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  distribution  of  wad  in  Canada. 
The  following  analysis  by  Mr.  Gilpin    shows  the  composition  of 
a  characteristic  specimen  of  wad  from  Boularderie  Island,   Cape 
Breton. 

Analysis  of  wad  from  Boularderie  Inland^  Cape  Breton.^\ 

Manganese  pfrozide  (Mn02) 44.88 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaO,) „ .'.  86.50 

iDBolable  matter 10.00 

Mangaoese...:...... 28.01 

Iron.... ^ 24.86 

Commeroial  values   of   the  ores, — The  uses   of   the    man- 

« 

*  Geological  and  Katnral  History  Surrey  and  Maseum  of  Canada,  Alfred  a.  0^ 
SelwyUi  Director,  Report  of  Progress,  1882-8-4,  p.  47,  G.  G. 

t  Mines  and  Mineral  Lands  of  Nora  Seotla,  p.  91-92. 

X  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.,  Canada,  May  22,  1884,  p.  7. 

I  Geol.  Surrey  of  Canada,  1886,  p.  118.  P. 

I  Geology  of  Canada,  1868,  p.  762. 

If  E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  Canada,  Marcb,  1884,  p.  7. 
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ganese  ores  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sootia  differ  from 
the  uses  of  the  larger  part  of  the  manganese  ores  of  the  United 
States,  in  that  the  former  are  devoted  mostly  to  chemical  pur- 
poses^  while  the  latter  are  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese. 

The  manganese  ore  used  for  chemical  purposes  has  a  much 
greater  value  than  that  used  for  spiegeleisen  and  ferro  manganese* 
It  sells  for  from  2  to  5  cents  per  pound,  or  from  $40  to  (100  per 
ton,  according  to  quality,  while  that  used  for  the  latter  purposes 
rarely  brings  over  $15  per  ton.  The  applicability  of  an  ore  for 
either  use  depends  on  its  composition  :  its  value  for  chemical  pur- 
poses is  based  largely  on  its  oxidizing  power,  that  is,  on  the  amount 
of  oxygen,  known  as  "available  oxygen,"  that  can  be  obtained 
from  it  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  manufacture.  The  available 
oxygen,  as  explained  iu  previous  chapters,*  depends  on  the 
amount  of  manganese  peroxide  in  it,  and  therefore  the  market 
price  of  an  ore  for  chemical  purposes  is  determined  by  the  per- 
centage of  this  constituent.  Pyrolusite  contains  a  larger  per- 
centage of  peroxide  than  any  of  the  other  manganese  ores,  in 
fact  being,  when  pure,  composed  entirely  of  it,  and  therefore  the 
value  of  the  Canadian  ores  is  due  mostly  to  the  large  proportion 
of  this  mineral  found  in  them,  Pyrolusite  is  never  found  in  a 
perfectly  pure  state  in  nature,  however,  and  the  very  best 
picked  ore  rarely  contains  more  than  from  70  to  95  per  cent  of 
peroxide,  equal  to  about  13  to  17  per  cent  of  available  oxygen. 

Psilomelane  al^o  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  per- 
oxide, but  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  other  peculiarities,  as. 
already  explained  on  page  42,  it  is  not  so  desirable  as  pyrolusite 
for  most  chemical  purposes.  Manganite,  on  the  other  hand,  has. 
only  a  small  percentage  of  peroxide ;  f  while  wad,  though  it  fre- 
quently contains  a  considerable  amount,  is  too  impure  to  be 
desirable  for  chemical  purposes. 

In  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese,  the- 

^  Seff  pag«8  8,  and  4<M2. 

t  ^ADgADite  is  a  hydrous  sesquiozide  of  manganese  and,  accurately  speaking,  contain* 
no  manganese  peroxide;  but  what  is  meant  here  is  simply  the  amount  of  ayallable  oxygen 
expressed  in  a  commercial  sense  in  terms  of "  peroxide. "  Manganite  when  perfectly  pure- 
contains  about  9  per  cent  of  available  oxygen,  equal  to  about  49  per  cent  of  peroxide,  but  it  is 
never  found  in  large  quantities  in  this  degree  of  purity. 
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amount  of  available  oxygen  is  not  an  item  in  the  valaatioa  oi 
the  ore.  For  these  purposes,  the  three  main  requisites  are  a 
high  percentage  of  manganese  and  a  low  percentage  of  silica  and 
•of  phosphorus.  Hence  the  manganese  ores  of  the  United  States, 
which  usually  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  pyrolusite  than  the 
^ew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  ores,  but  often  fill  all  the 
requirements  for  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese,  are  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  materials.  Small  quantities,  how- 
-ever,  are  sorted  out  and  sold  for  chemical  purposes. 

At  present  most  of  the  Canadian  ore  is  used  as  a  reagent  in 
glass-making,  in  electrie  batteries,  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine 
and  disinfectants,  as  a  dryer  in  varnishes,  and  for  other  chemical 
purposes.*  The  use  as  a  reagent  in  the  manufacture  of  chloriDe 
is  one  of  the  largest  chemical  sources  of  consumption  of  man- 
ganese, but  the  best  grades  of  Canadian  ores  are  too  high  priced 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  their  greatest  value  being  in 
glass-making.  For  this  purpose  the  freedom  of  the  ore  from 
iron  is  a  necessary  quality,  and  the  purity  of  much  of  the  Canadian 
manganese  renders  it  especially  well  adapted  for  this  use.  (See 
pages  49-50.) 

It  is  the  adaptibility  of  the  Canadian  ores  for  the  above 
mentioned  purposes,  and  consequently  their  high  price,  that 
permits  them  to  be  worked,  as,  they  do  not  occur  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  be  profitably  mined  as  a  source  of  spiegeleisen  and 
ferro- manganese  alone.  The  poorer  grades  of  ores,  how- 
•ever,  which  are  mined  in  connection  with  the  better  ones,  are 
shipped  under  the  name  of  '^furnace  ore"  and  are  sold  at  the 
regular  price  of  ores  for  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese. 

The  following  table  by  Professor  H.  How,  f  shows  the 
percentage  of  peroxide,  and  hence  the  value  for  chemical 
purposes,  of  manganese  ores  from  various  localities  in  Noysl 
Scotia : 

«  See  chapter  III. 

t  Nora  ScotlA  Inst.  Nat.  Sci.,  1865. 
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Manganese  peroxide  in  Nova  Seotia  ores. 


No. 

LOCALITY. 

Kind  of  ore. 

MADganMe 
peroxide. 

1 

CjimiDA^iftiid  co.AA. •«.*«««■«. ••••*«**.^« . 

Pjrolualte. 
u 

ft 

It 

II 

Manganite 
Wad 

97.04 

2 
8 
4 

TennyOape,  Hants  oo ^ 

CC                  <l                    .1               II 

(1                       II                         II                   II 

95.00 
92.69 
88.01 

5 

DopkIm.   HAntii  oo 

84.62 

6 

7 

QftllZftX  O^w  ••••••••••••  ••••••••••••••••••••• 

47.78 
66.00 

The  analyses  on  page  606  represent  the  composition  of  man- 
^nese  ores  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  They  were 
made  by  the  Geological  Sarvey  of  Canada  and  have  been  kindly 
furnished  by  Professor  G.  C.  Hoffmann,Chemist  and  Mineralogist. 
The  column  representing  '^manganese''  has  been  inserted  by  the 
writer,  and  was  calculated  from  the  percentages  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  given  in  the  original  analyses.  Sample  No.  5  is  a 
hydrous  sesquioxide  of  manganese  (manganite),  and  therefore 
the  percentage  of  manganese  calculated  from  the  amount  of  per- 
oxide is  too  low.  The  same  is  true  to  a  lesser  degree  of  sample 
No.  3  which  contains  a  little  manganite.  In  the  other  samples, 
however,  the  percentages  of  manganese  as  calculated  from  the 
peroxide  represent,  for  all  practical  purposes,  very  nearly  the  true 
amounts. 

MODE  OF  OCCUBBENCE  OF  THE  MANGANESE  OBES. 

The  manganese  ores  exist  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  in  the  forms  either  of  interbedded  lenticular  layers,  or 
nests  and  pockets,  carrying  from  a  few  pounds  to  several  tons ; 
or  as  short  discontinuous  veins.  The  limestone  is  generally 
much  folded  and  is  sometimes  shattered  and  brecciated  through- 
out, or  pierced  by  intrusive  masses  of  eruptive  rock.  It  varies 
from  a  compact,  massive,  blue  or  gray  limestone,  as  at  Mark- 
hamville,  and  a  highly  crystalline,  dark  brown  one,  as  at  Loch 
Lomond,  to  a  much  broken,  shaly  dolomitic  material,  as  in  Hants 
-tsounty,  Nova  Scotia.  The  bedded  condition  of  the  ores  is 
4nost  marked  in  the  unbroken  massive  and  crystalline  rock  and 
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the  veiD  okaracter  in  the  brecoiated  material.  Considerable- 
quantities  of  ore  have  also  been  taken  from  the  residual  clay 
which  sometimes  overlies  the  decayed  surface  of  the  limestone- 
and  contains  the  ore  that  has  weathered  out  of  it. 

The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores  and  the  nature  of  the^ 
associated  rocks  vary  so  much  in  different  localities,  that  further 
generalizations  cannot  be  given  here.     For  more  definite  detaila 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  descriptions  of  individual  properties, 
given  in  this  chapter. 

THE   MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF   NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

General  features. — The  manganese  deposits  of  New  Bruns- 
wick are  mostly  iu  the  watershed  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  some^ 
places  immediately  on  the  coast,  in  others  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  miles  inland.* 

In  the  various  ore-bearing  localities  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks  very  often  directly  overlie  those  of  preCambrian  age. 
The  deposits  of  manganese  ore  occur  in  association  with  the 
limestone  of  the  former,  sometimes  near  the  contact  and  some- 
times separated  from  it  by  intervening  local  areas  of  conglom- 
erate and  other  rocks.  The  limestone  is  generally  more  or  less 
magnesian,  and  is  a  compact,  massive,  blue  or  gray  rock,  con- 
taining veins  of  crystalline  calcite,  and  sometimes  showing  a 
semi-crystalline  structure. 

The  Markhamvillemine. — The  Markhamville  mine  is  situated 
at  the  village  of  Markhamville,  near  the  head  of  the  Hammond 
River,  in  Kings  county,  about  forty  miles  northeast  of  St.  John^ 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy^ 
and  about  eight  miles  south   of  Sussex,   on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.     The  existence  of  manganese  was  noted  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Hammond  River  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  George 
F.  Matthew,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  but  the  prop- 
erty  was  first  opened  about  1864,  under  the  management    of 
Major  A.  Markham.     Major  Markham  was  the  first  to  attempt 
to  develop  in  a  systematic  manner  the  manganese  deposits  or 

*  Other  deposits.  In  geologic  relations  different  from  those  here  described,  occur  in,. 
the  northern  part  of  the  prorince  and  will  be  mentioned  later  in  this  chapter. 
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'  this  province^  and  it  is  due  to  his  energy  and  perseverence   that 

'  the  ores  have  been  iutrodaced  into  the  market. 

The  ore  occurs  either  &s  crystalline  pyrolnsite  and  manganite, 

-  or  in  a  compact^  massive,  nodular  or  bedded  form,  sometimes  con- 
taining psilomelane. 

The  ore-bearing  limestone  is  generally  of  a  gray  color,  bnt 
at  times  is  pink  or  buff,  and  is  associated  with  shaly  strata.     It 
contains  veins  of  crystalline  calcite,  in  which  masses  of  pyrolnsite 
are  frequently  found,  but  the  principal  ore  deposits  are  lenticular 
bodies  interstratified  with  the  limestone.     These  occur  either  as 
irregular  pockets,  or  as  flat  layers,  more  or  less  continuous  for 
eonsiderable  distances,  and  becoming  thin  and  thick  at  intervals, 
f  n  8ome  places  such  deposits  widen  out  into  pockets  from  which 
several  hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken,  and  in  one  opening 
3,000  tons  are  said  to  have  been  mined.     Though  in  places  the 
pockets  do  not  always    adhere  strictly  to  the  bedding  of  the 
fock,  yet  in  a  general  way  they  follow  it.     Sometimes  veins  and 
pockets  cut  directly  across  the  bedding,  but  these  are  generally 
smaller  than  the  others  and  are  probably  due  to  a  secondary 
chemical  action    by    which   they  have   been  derived  from  the 

4>edded  ores. 


Figure  40.     Sectioru  in  fipeningi  vt  the  JUarkhamviUe  f?i{n«,  New  Snauwick,  ehoieing  the^ 
qf  oeeurrenoe  qf  the  manganese  ore, 

A.  Limestone. 

B.  MmDgftoese  ore. 
Scale :    1  inch— 8  feet. 

The  two  sections  in  figure  40  represent  exposures  of  ore  in 
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openiDgs  on  the  property,  and  illnstrate  on  a  small  scale  the 
characteristic  modes  of  occurrence,  though  very  muck 
larger  bodies  of  ore  than  those  here  shown  have  been  worked.. 
The  smaller  section  shows  an  interstratified  lenticular  layer  of 
ore  through  the  center  and  an  irregular,  isolated  pocket  lying  in 
another  plane  of  stratification  above.  The  larger  section  show» . 
two  lenticular  pockets  following  the  same  line  of  stratification  Id 
the  limestone,  but  separated  by  a  barren  area* 

The  surface  of  the  limestone  has  often  been  decomposed  and 
a  red  residual  clay,  frequently  mixed  with  surface  gravel,  has 
collected  in  considerable   quantities.    The  ore  that  was  origi-. 
nally    in  the    part  of   the  limestone  which    has    decayed,    ia 
now  found  buried  in  the  clay;  and  therefore  deposits  of  ore* 
bearing  clay  or  gravel,  overlying  the  partly  decomposed  surface 
of  the  limestone,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.    Such  deposits  are 
rarely  more  than  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  but  the 
ore  in  them  is  cheaply  worked  and  they  have  supplied  a  large  part . 
of  the  output  of  the  Markhamville  mine.     Frequently  the  decom- 
position  of  the  limestone  has  spread  downward  more  rapidly 
along  the  outcrop  of  a  body  of  ore  than  elsewhere,  causing  some- 
what abrupt  hollows  filled  with  residual  clay  and  manganese  ore,., 
and  containing  in  the  bottom  the  outcrop  of  the  ore  in  situ  in  the 
rock. 

Not  only  has  decomposition  taken  place  on  the  surface,  but 
it  has  also  gone  on  to  a  considerable  extent  underground,, 
frequently  causing  subterranean  cavities  and  passages.  When 
these  have  intersected  bodies  of  manganese  the  floors  are  covered 
with  loose  fragments  of  ore,  brought  there  in  the  same  way  a» 
that  in  the  residual  clay  on  the  surface.  Kidney-shaped  masses 
of  glossy,  black  limonite  are  frequently  found  with  the  cave 
deposits,  and  these  also  have  doubtless  come  from  the  limestone. 

Figure  41  represents  a  section  exposed  in  a  surface  pit.  It 
shows  the  decayed  surface  of  the  limestone  and  the  overlying 
residual  material,  with  fragments  of  ore  that  have  weathered 
out  of  the  rock.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  body  of  ore  in 
the  limestone  has  been  partly  freed  from  the  rock  by  decay^. 
and  that  the  fragments  have  become  enveloped  in  the  overly- 
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JDg  clay.      It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  decay  of  the  rook  has 
reached  deeper  where  there  is  ore  thao  where  there  is  none.* 


.    Sedlanat  Ihi    Marl!luimiitllintiu,irnc  Br,^,ita:lek,iluabtg  the  il€eayvf"f 


Scale:    1  lDCb<-ID  leel. 

Though  a  large  amount  of  maogaoese  has  been  taken  from 
the  surface  clay  beds  and  the  caves,  yet  the  deposits  of  ore  in  the 
limestone  have  also  been  extensively  worked,  and  in  many 
places  the  rock  is  honeycombed  with  a  network  of  shafts  and 
drifis,  following  the  erratic  courses  of  the  ore  bodies  in  all  their 
intricacies. 

The  thickness  of'the  limestone  varies  considerably:  in  one 
of  the  pits  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  was  found,  and  a  diamond 
drill  boring  in  another  part  of  the  property  showed  a  thick- 
ness of  fifty-five  feet.  Probably  a  greater  thickness  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  bed  is  much  disturl)ed  and  is  folded  into  small 
anticlines  and  synclines,  bntatMarkhamville  it  has  a  general  dip 
to  the  northwest  and  a  strike  of  northeast  and  sonthwest.  In 
many  places  it  contains  fossils  and  sometimes  the  carbonate  of 
lime  of  these  has  been  partly  replaced  by  manganese,  which  has 
subsequently  been  oxidized  and  now  exists  as  a  black,  more  or 
less  calcareous  mass. 

The  Hammond  River  rises  near  Markhamville  and  flows 
southwest,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  until  it 
finally  turns  south  and  empties  into  the  bay  about  eight  miles 
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southeast  of  St.  John.     In  the  region  of  Markhamville,  and  for 

» 

«ome  miles  down  the  river,  the.  Lowei*  Carboniferous  limestone 
t)ccupie8  the  eenter  of  the  valley ;  but  it  is  only  locally  that 
manganese  occurs  in  it,  and  only  at  the  Markhamville  mine 
that  it  has  yet  been  found  in  lal*ge  quantities. 

The  limestone  area  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  range  of 
hills  which  forms  the  southern  barrier  of  the  Hammond  River 
valley.  According  to  information  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Matthew,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  these  hills  are 
-composed  largely  of  the  underlying  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  and  the 
"Carboniferous  rocks  dip  away  from  them.  To  the  north  of  the 
river  the  limestone  is  cut  off  in  many  places  by  an  abrupt 
escarpment  of  Carboniferous  conglomerate  which,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  probably  belongs  above  the  manganese-bear- 
ing limestone. 

The  ore  from  this  mine  is  mostly  used  for  chemical  purposes. 
It  is  prepared  for  market  by  crushing,  washing,  and  sizing  with 
screens.  Certain  quantities  of  the  lower  grades,  however,  are 
shipped,  without  previous  preparation,  under  the  name  of  "furnace 
t>re,'^  and  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
tnanganese. 

The  Quaco  Head  mine. — The  Quaco  Head  mine  is  situatecl 
t>n  Quaco  Head,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  one 
mile  south  of  the  town  of  St.  Martin's,  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
ISt.  John,  and  twenty*four  miles  south  of  Markhamville.  It  forms 
a  bold  headland  protruding  into  the  bay  for  almost  a  mile  and 
forming  the  southern  barrier  of  Quaco  harbor.  A  branch  rail- 
way connects  St.  Martin's  with  Hampton,  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  which  runs  thence  to  St.  John,  making  the  total 
distance  from  Quaco  Head  to  St.  John,  by  rail,  fifty-one  miles. 
The  mine  has  been  worked  at  several  different  times,  and  up  to 
April,  1889,  several  hundred  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  out.  The  property  was  acquired  in  1889  by  the  Bruns- 
wick Manganese  Company. 

The  manganese  is  sometimes  crystalline,  representing  pyro- 
lusite  and  possibly  also  manganite,  while  at  other  times  it  is  hard 
•and  massive  possibly  representing  psilomelane,  and  still  again  it 
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is  in  a  porous,  hoDeycombed  form.  These  ores  are  found  'm 
Lower  Carbouiferous  shtiles  and  limestonesy  associated  with  a 
large  conglomerate  bed. 

The  rocks  are  greatly  disturbed  and  have  been  much 
shattered  and  broken  by  igneous  intrusions.  They  now  stand  at 
steep  angles,  sometimes  almost  vertically,  exposing,  in  different 
parts  of  the  headland,  areas  of  limestone,  shale,  and  coarse  con- 
glomerate. Masses  of  igneous  material  protrude  into  these- 
beds  at  different  points,  and  on  either  side  of  the  headland  are 
beds  of  Triassic  sandstone  and  fine  conglomerate*  lying  uncon^ 
formably  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  older  rocks. 

The  general  section  in  figure  42  shows  the  relation  of  the 
different  rocks.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  conglomerate  forms  the 
highest  part  of  the  headland,  that  to  the  northeast  of  it  are  suo* 
oessively  the  shale,  limestone,  and  an  igneous  intrusion,  and 
that  the  Triassic  sandstone  occupies  both  sides  of  the  headland. 


Fl^re  42.    Section  on  (iuaeo  Head,  New  Brunswick, 

A.  Limestone. 

B.  Shale. 

C.  Conglomerate. 

D.  Triassic  sandstone. 

Horizontal  scale :    1  lncb.->H  o'  ^  m\\B,    Vertical  scale :    1  inch*- 100  feet. 

The  manganese  occurs  as  nodules  and  irregular,  discon- 
tinuous veinp,  in  both  the  shale  and  the  limestone,  though  the 
larger  quantities  are  in  the  former.  The  nodules  vary  from  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  veins  is  equally  variable.  The  disturbed  character  of 
the  rocks  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  thickness 
of  the  main  ore-bearing  bed,  but  it  is  probably  not  over  thirty 
feet,  though  smaller  quantities  of  manganese  are  found  in  the 
rocks  on  either  side.     The  ore  is  scattered  through  this  thickness 


*  These  beds  are  designated  as  Triassic    on    the  map  accompanying  Sir  William 
I>awBon's  Acadian  Geology* 
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ia  very  variable  quantities.    The  amount  of  commercially  avail- 
able ore  at  Quaco  Head  is  small. 

The  igneous  rock  is  a  hard,  light  gray,  close  grained 
material  of  a  texture  somewhat  like  trap.  The  limestone  i» 
like  that  of  Markhamville,  though  it  is  much  reddened  at  the 
contact  with  the  igneous  rock.  The  conglomerate  bed  i& 
composed  of  coarse  pebbles  of  metamorphic  rocks.  It  dips 
steeply  to  the  south  and  forms  a  bold  blu£F,  on  which  the  light* 
house  of  Quaco  Head  is  situated.  The  sandstones  and  conglom'- 
erates  at  each  end  of  the  section,  are  of  a  brick-red  color  and 
vary  from  coarse  sandstone  to  a  fine  conglomerate,  with  pebbles 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  both  sand  and 
pebbles  being  composed  of  white  quartz  stained  by  a  ferruginous 
cement.  Sometimes  these  beds  contain  small,  irregular  seams  or 
nodules  of  manganese  ore  which,  however,  are  in  very  limited 
quantity,  and  have  doubtless  been  derived,  during  the  deposition 
of  the  beds,  from  the  erosion  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks. 

The  accompanying  analyses  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Comey,  show  the 
composition  of  the  better  grades  of  ore  from  Quaco  Head : 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  Quaco  Hea^y  New  BrunstoicL* 


CONSTITUENTS. 


Compact 
▼arietj. 


Porous 
TAriety. 


Manganese  peroxide  (pyrolosite)... 

Ferric  oxide 

Calciam 

Phospbonis^ 

Sulphar ^...., 

Insoluble  silicates „ 


66.00 
1.76 

trace 
0.04 
0.00 
6.66 


Maoganese ^ 68.20 

Iron.. 1.68 


67.15 
1.28 


The  ore-bearing  rocks  can  be  traced  back  on  the  promontory 
at  intervals  for  almost  a  mile,  to  a  place  where  an  opening  has 

*  Analyses  by  A.  M.  Comey,  giren  in  the  report  of  C.  L.  Whittle  to  the  Brunswick. 
ManKaneee  Oompany,  1889,  p.  12. 

83  Geological,  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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been  made  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Molaskey.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  heady  small  scattered  nodules  of  manganese  ore  are  foand  in 
the  gravel  drift  that  lines  that  part  of  Quaco  Harbor  and  extends 
inland  over  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks.  Thej  have^  donbt- 
less^  been  derived  from  the  latter  rocks  during  deposition  of  the 
gravel,  in  the  same  way  that  the  red  sandstone  just  mentioned 
obtained  its  manganese  contents  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  Qlebe  mine. — The  Glebe  mine  is  situated  three  miles 
north-northeast  from  Markhamville  and  about  seven  miles  from 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  at  Sussex. 

The  ore  is  found  in  a  limestone  resembling  that  at  Mark- 
hamville, though  it  is  much  less  disturbed  than  at  that  place  and 
dips  gently  to  the  west.  The  manganese  ore  occurs  in  the  lime- 
stone in  nodules  and  thin  layers,  frequently  associated 
with  calcite  and  following  the  general  direction  of  the  stratifica- 
tion. Several  shafts  and  tunnels  have  been  made,  the  deepest 
«haft  being  85  feet. 

Other  hcalitiea  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  New 
Brunsmok, — Besides  the  properties  already  described  manganese 
has  been  found  in  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  several  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  New  Bruns- 
-wick.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  on  them,  however,  and 
many  have  not  even  been  prospected.  The  following  list  of 
localities  is  given  by  Messrs.  Bailey,  Matthew,  and  Ells.* 
In  some  of  the  places  the  geologic  position  of  the  deposits 
is  uncertain,  but  most  of  them    are'  in  Lower  Carboniferous 

rocks : 

"  Shepody  Mountain. — Deposits  near  the  contact  of  pre-Cam- 
brian  chloritic  slates  and  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerates, 
worked  in  former  years  quite  extensively  but  of  late  nothing  has 

been  done. 

"  East  Side  of  Salisbury  Bay. — Deposit  near  the  coDtaot  of 
Triassic  sandstone  and  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  worked  some 
years  ago  by  the  company  owning  the  Markhamville  mine,  but 
shortly  abandoned. 

"  Hopewell  Corner, — Deposit  near  the  contact  of  Millstone 

«  Geological  Surrey  of  CaDada,  1878-79,  p.  24  D. 
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Orit  and  Lower  Carboniferous;  about  one  mile  west  of  Hopewell 
Corner.    Soon  exhausted. 

'^  Hillsdale. — About  fifteen  miles  southeast  from  Elgin 
Corner.     *     *     *  >> 

"Petitcodiae. — About  two  miles  northwest  from  Petit- 
codiac  station.  Near  the  contact  of  Lower  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone and  gypsum ;  vein  only  about  one  inch  exposed  thickness. 

'*  Jordan  Mountain. — Near  the  contact  of  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous sediments  with  the  pre-Cambrian  of  the  mountain.    *  *    *  '' 

'^  Henry's  Lake. — Surface  indications  reported^  but  deposit 
not  located.^' 

Localities  in  New  Brunswick  in  rocks  other  than  Lower  Car^ 
Coniferous. — Though  the  principal  manganese  deposits  in  New 
Brunswick  are  in  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks^  small  quantities  of 
ore  have  been  found  in  rocks  of  other  ages.  Mr.  G.  F.  Matthew, 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  has  observed  small  quan- 
tities of  manganese  in  the  pre-Cambrian  hills  between  Markham- 
ville  and  Quaco. 

At  Tete  k  Gauche  Falls,  eight  miles  from  the  town  of 
Bathurst,  in  New  Brunswick,  nodules  of  manganese  ore  occur  in 
red  and  black  slates  of  Cambro-Silurian  age.  *  This  locality 
was  worked  a  number  of  years  ago  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
ore  is  said  to  have  been  shipped.  The  ore  was  freed  from  the  slate 
-by  crushing  in  a  stamp  mill  and  subsequently  washing.  The  prop- 
erty is  now  idle.  Many  of  the  Cambro-Silurian  rocks  of  this 
section  are  said  by  Dr.  Ells  to  be  deeply  stained  by  manganese, 
but  no  extensive  beds  of  ore  have  been  found. 

Small  quantities  of  manganese  ore  have  been  found  in  the 
Triassic  sandstone  of  New  Brunswick,  and  have  been  mentioned 
at  Quaco  Head  on  page  513. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OP  NOVA  SCOTIA. — General  feoiures . 

The  manganese  ores  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  in  New  Brunswick, 

are   found  mostly   in  the  marine  limestone   formation    of  the 

Lower  Carboniferous  series,  f      The  nature  of  the  ore-bearing 

*  a.  W.  Ells,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1879-80,  p.  45  D. 

t  The  exact  stratigrapfaic  relation  of  the  ore-bearing  limestonee  in  New  Brnnswick  and 
in  different  parts  of  Nora  Sootia  ts  as  yet  sonewhat  uncertain,  but  they  all  belong  to  the  same 
«er:es  of  rocks. 
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limestone,  however,  differs  oonsiderably  in  different  places,  being^ 
sometimes  in  a  highly  breociated  condition  as  in  Hants  coanty, 
and  at  other  times  highly  crystalline  as  at  Loch  Lomond  in  Cape- 
Breton.  The  ores  have  been  worked  in  a  number  of  places,, 
especially  on  the  shores  of  Minas  Basin  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
in  Cape  Breton. 

THE    MANGANESE    DEPOSITS    OF   NOVA    SCOTIA. — MiflOS    Basifl^ 

General  features,  —Minas  Basin  is  the  northeasterly  end  of 
the  Bay  of  Fandy;  and  the  larger  part  of  the  manganese  mining 
in  Nova  Scotia  has  been  done  in  its  neighborhood,  principally  in 
Hants  county  on  its  southern  shore  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
Colchester  county  on  the  east.  The  general  structure 
of  the  region  on  the  coast  of  Hants  county  is  a  series  of  east  and 
west  folds  with  subordinate  transverse  disturbances*.  The- 
limestone  formation  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  ]Vf  inas  Basio  from 
the  Shubenacadfe  River  on  the  east,  to  the  estuary  of  the  Avon 
on  the  west,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  In  this  belt  of 
country  most  of  the  manganese  localities  that  have  been  worked 
in  Nova  Scotia  are  found,  among  which  are  the  Tenny  Cape, 
Walton,  and  Cheverie  properties.  In  fact,  more  or  less  ^igns  of 
manganese  occur  almost  continuously  along  the  outcrop  of  this 
formation,  but  it  is  only  locally  that  the  ore  is  in  workable 
quantities.  The  limestone  overlies  a  series  of  sandstones,  shales, 
conglomerates,  and  grits,  which  crop  out  in  numerous  places 
along  the  bay. 

The  ore-bearing  limestone  is  probably  several  hundred  feet 
in  thickness  in  its  largest  development,  and  is  overlain  by  the 
great  gypsum  beds  of  the  region.  The  rocks  dip  away  from  the 
shore  towards  the  interior,  and  the  ore-bearing  formation  soon  dis- 
appears under  the  gypsum  and  other  beds,  to  reappear  again  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  south  of  Windsor.  Mr.  E. 
Gilpin,  Jr.,  has  recognized  in  this  manganese-bearing  limestone  a 
formation  distinct  in  character  from  the  associated  rocks,  and 
Sir  William  Dawson  has  followed  his  arrangement  and  makes  it  a 
separate  subdivision,  though  it  has  no  distinguishing  fossils,  f 

*  E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,  Trans.  Boy.  Soo.  Canada,  May  22, 1884,  p.  0. 

t  Acadian  Geology,  third  edition,  1878,  supplements  to  second  edition,  p.  51. 
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Mr  Gilpin,*  in   speaking    of   the   Lower   Carboniferous 
marine  limestone  in  Nova  Scotia,  says  :     '^  This  horizon  forms 
one  of   the   widest  spread,  and   most   strongly   marked  of  the 
Carboniferous  period.     It   is  met  in  King's  county,  in  Hants' 
Cumberland,  Colchester,  Pictou,   and  Antigonishe,  and  in  the 
four  counties  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.      The   measures  of 
this   division,   comprising   sandstones,  shales,  grits,  and  lime- 
etone^),  with  beds  of  gypsum  and  marl,   sometimes  rest  directly 
on  the  pre-Carboniferous  strata,  and  at  many  points  are  separated 
from  them  by  the  lower,  or   false  coal-measures,  or  by  beds  of 
-conglomerate,    according    to   the  conditions  of  the   period   of 
accumulation.    The  limestones  and  gypsums  occur,  apparently, 
at  no  fixed  horizon  in  this  division.     Dr.   Dawson,  in  his  ^Aca- 
dian Geology,'   has   divided   the  limestones   into   five  groups, 
<2haracterized   respectively,    so   far  as  the  subject  has  received 
attention,  by  a  predominance  of  certain  fossil  forms.      In   his 
supplement  to  the  second  edition,  he  proposes  to  subdivide  the 
lowest  group  by  distinguishing  a  certain  manganiferous  lime- 
stone, which  appears  at  many  points  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
limestone    formation,    strictly  so   called.      This    limestone  at 
•Salmon  River,  Cape  Breton  county,  Springville  and  New  Laing, 
Pictou  county,  Chester,  Maitland,  Tenny  Cape,  Windsor  and 
Onslow,  seems  to  underlie  the  gypsum  beds,  and  generally  to  be 
associated  with  the  manganese.     The  following  analyses  by  the 
writer  show  the  character  of  some  of  these  limestones  : 


CONSTITUENTS. 


SprlngTille, 
Pictou  CO. 


Springrille, 

Pictou    00. 


Tenny  Cape. 


Xliue  carbooiite 

Iron  carbonate 

Magneifla  carbmate.., 
Kanganese  carbonate. 
Insoluble  matter........ 

-iloiature « 


Salmon  River 
C.  B. 


88.42 

65.28 

49.81 

1.20 

24.11 

2.66 

10.32 

10.15 

85.44 

1.88 

1.83 

4.58  t 

4.85 

5.00 

8.06 

•■•••»■•« 

0.40 

0.87 

101.17 

96.77 

100.82 

49.269 

4.044 

28.084 

14.586 

1.298 


97.281 


«  Notes  on  the  Manganese  Ores  of  No?a  Scotia,  Trans.  Bof .  Soc.  Canada,  Maj  22, 1884» 


pp.  8-9. 


t  As  peroxide. 
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'^  The  limestone  of  Chester^  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  presents  a 
remnant  of  Lower  Carboniferous   measares,  formerly  without 
doubt  co-extensive  with  those  of  our  northern  counties.     Th& 
lower  beds  are  described  by  the  late  l)r.   How  as  compact,  of  a 
dark  blue  color,  and  consisting  principally  of  carbonates  of  iron^ 
lime,  magnesia,  and  manganese,  yielding  umbers  by  weatberiDg. 
These  are  the  most  highly  magnesian  and  manganiferous  lime- 
stones that  I  have  yet  met  in  the  province.      It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  may  be  others  higher  in  the  marine  limestone  forma- 
tion  carrying  notable   percentages  of  the  carbonates   of  these 
metals.     In  the  case  of  the  Pictou  district,  however,   the  over- 
lying limestones,  up  to  what  may  be  termed  the   base  of  the 
millstone-grit,  are  decidedly  non-magnesian  ;  the  inspection  of  a 
very  complete  set  of  analyses  showing  none  carrying  over  foar 
percent  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,   and  usually  little  more 
than  traces  of  manganese/^ 

The  Tenny  Cape  mine. — The  Tenny  Cape  mine  was 
opened  in  1862  under  the  management  of  John  Browne  and 
has  been  worked  intermittently  ever  since.  It  is  at  present 
(1890)  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens. 

The  total  production  of  the  mine  up  to  January  Ist,  189U 
was  probably  over  3,000  tons.  Several  large  pits  and 
shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the  property,  the  deepest  of  which  is  a 
hundred  and  sixty  feet.  A  tunnel  has  also  been  run  through 
the  ore*bearing  rock  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  th^ 
mine  is  situated. 

Most  of  the  ore  mined  at  Tenny  Cape  is  a  high  grade  pyro- 
lusite,  but  smaller  quantities  of  manganite  aod  psilomelane  ar& 
also  found.  The  pyrolusite  is  especially  valuable  in  glass- 
making  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  iron.  It  is  stated  by 
Professor  How*  that  J.  Taylor  and  Company,  assay erp,  of 
London,  found  the  ore  to  contain  $5.00  per  ton  in  silver. 

The  manganese  occurs  in  a  much  disturbed,  calcareoas 
rock,  having  the  composition,  according  to  Mr.  Gilpin,  f  of  a 
dolomitic  limestone,  and  frequently  containing  strata   of  shale. 

«  H.  How,  London,  Edinbirrgh  and  Dublin,  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1966. 
t  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Canada,  Maj,  1884,  pp.  8-9. 
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It  varies  from  gray  to  brown  in  color,  is  much  broken  and  forms 
a  breccia,  sometimes  carrying  large  masses  of  the  original  bed» 
The  breccia  consists  of  comparatively  small  fragments  closely 
packed  together,  while  the  large  masses  of  unbroken  rock 
exist  in  it  as  ^'horses/^  The  deposit  seems  to  be  the  re-cemented 
remains  of  a  single,  greatly  shattered  bed.  It  is  probably  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  dips  steeply  to  the 
south  and  southwest.  It  lies  on  an  unbroken  massive  sand- 
stone, or  qnartzite,  which  dips  at  the  same  angle  and  forms  the 
floor  of  the  ore-bearing  rock.  Sometimes  the  two  beds  are 
separated  by  a  layer  of  hard,  red  clay  from  two  to  four  inches  Id 
thickness. 

The  exposures  of  these  rocks  occur  on  the  south  slope  of  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  breccia  disappears  under  a  low 
hollow  covered  with  debris.  A  well  in  the  hollow  is  said  ^ 
have  reached  gypsum,  and  fragments  of  that  material  are  found  in 
the  soil.  It  is  also  found  in  situ  and  worked  a  short  distance 
still  further  south,  so  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
breccia  dips  under  the  gypsum. 

The  ore  occurs  both  in  the  breccia  and  in  the  large  masses  of 
solid  rock,  in  the  form  of  flat  nodules,  seams,  and  pockets,  the 
last  being  either  isolated  or  connected  by  thin  leads  of  ore. 
The  seams  vary  in  thickness,  sometimes  thinning  to  less 
than  an  inch,  and  at  other  times  widening  out  to  six  inches  or 
more.  The  pockets  are  from  one  inch  to  several  feet  in 
diameter.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  produced  as  much 
as  three  hundred  tons  of  ore,  and  occasionally  more.  The  follow- 
ing extract,  quoted  by  Dr.  How  *  from  a  letter  to  him  from* 
John  Browne,  the  former  manager  of  the  mine,  describes  a 
typical  occurrence  of  the  larger  bodies  of  ore :  "  On  the  south- 
side  of  the  ridge  a  large  open  cut  was  brought  in,  running  nearly 
north  and  south,  in  which  was  discovered  the  first  large  deposit,, 
at  a  depth  of  only  fifteen  feet  from  the  surface.  It  extended  some 
twelve  fathoms  in  length,  varying  in  thickness  from  fourteen 
feet  to  as  little  as  six  inches.      From  this  pocket  we  took  from 

^  H.  How,  Notes  on  the  Economic  Mineralogv  of  Nova  Scotia,  Part  11.,  Ores  of  Man- 
ganese and  their  Uses,  Proceed,  and  Trans.  NoTa  Scotia  Inst.  Nat.  Sci.,  1864-5,  p.  181. 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  leaving 
nothing  in  the  bottom  but  a  few  small  veins.  CJpon  these  we 
«ank  our  shaft,  and  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  making  in  all 
thirty  feet  from  surface,  we  intersected  pocket  No.  2,  immediate- 
ly underneath  the  first  deposit  and  making  in  the  same  direction. 
The  manganese  in  the  second  pocket  is  of  far  superior  quality  to 
that  found  nearer  the  surface,  and  we  have  returned  from  it 
some  hundred  and  eighty  tons.'' 

The  ore  is    sometimes    associated    with    considerable 
quantities  of  calcite  and  with  fibrous  crystals  of  selenite,  as 
well  as  with  barite  and  glossy  black  masses  of  limonite. 
In  some  places,  however,  it  is  almost  entirely    free  from 
foreign  accompaniments.    The  ore  is  irregularly  scattered 
through  the  bed  :  sometimes  it  is  entirely  absent  and  at  other 
times  the  shale  and  limestone  are  cut  by  a  network  of  ore- 
bearing  veins,  with  feeders  and  side  pockets  running  off  at 
intervals.    The  veins  are  most  regular  in  a  large  body  of 
solid  shale,  where  they  occupy  indiscriminately  joints  and 
lines  of  bedding,  and  possibly  lines  of  faulting;  while  in  the 
breccia  they  take  a  meandering  course  among  the  component 
masses  of  the  bed,  and  often   completely   encircle  them, 
making  the  ore  very  uncertain  in  extent  and  much  more 
difficult  to  mine  than  it  is  in  the  shale.    Deposits  of  this 
form,  however,  are  to  be  expected  in  a  rock  of  this  kind, 
since  the  formation  of  the  cavities  that  the  ore  now  occupies 
was  largely  dependent  upon  the  position  and  shape  of  the 
component  rock  masses.    The  breccia  is  known  as  the  ''soft 
rock,''  and  the  veins  run  from  it  into  the  large  mass  of  shale 
and  from.the  shale  into  the  breccia  without  any  interruption, 
except  in  the  regularity  of  the  deposits. 

The  accompanying  sections  in  figure  43  show  the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  the  ore  in  the  shale.  It  wil)  be  seen  that  it 
exists  both  as  fiat  layers  in  bedding  planes  and  also  as 
veins  running  in  various  directions  across  the  stratification. 
In  the  former  case  the  ore  is  not  confined  absolutely  to 
planes  of  bedding,  but,  as  shown  in  the  upper  section, 
frequently  widens  out  and  forms  irregular  pockets  protruding 
transversely  to  the  stratification. 
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Flgora  41.  aaslbnu  al  Iht  IVnair  Capi  mlu,  Sin  Stella,  tSeobtg  tht  taodi  t^Mwr. 
TMB  tf  Ihe  manganeH  ore. 

A.  Slula. 

B.  Hmnsuiaifl  era. 
role:    1  lnoh=3  levt. 

Figure  44  is  a  section  throagh  the  property  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  and  illastratea  the  mode  of  oooarrence  of 
the  ore-bearing  stratam  as  a  whole,  aad  its  relation*  to  the 
tinderlying  sandstone  and  overlying  gypsum. 


M  ihivbiff  Ihapatilln  tf  iSi  nunjaiutciaip- 


C.   Hw>8>iiM»-lMU'Iiig  llmeiloD*  4Dd  tb»1e. 

I>.     QflMUDI. 

HorliaBUI  sittla ;    t  lash— UO  iMt.    VirtLiMil  Kile :    llndi— Mtoe 

•Thlirglittiinwlll  be  rurthar  dUciuMd  St  tbi  «ad  of  (U>  olupUr. 


^ 
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When  the  property  was  first  opened,  considerable 
qoantities  of  ore  were  takeu  from  the  surface  clay  on  the 
hillsides.  The  clay  has  resulted  from  the  decay  of  the  ore 
bearing  limestone  and  overlies  its  decomposed  surface. 

The  following  analysis  by  H.  Poole  shows  the  composU 
tion  of  a  specimen  of  the  ore  from  this  mine : 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Tenny  Cape^  Nova  Scotia.* 

Maoganese  peroxide 84.620 

Ferric  oxide 0.603 

Soluble  baryta.. 0,724 

Insoluble  (barrtes?) ^ 1.728 

Water  of  composition  .....^ 3.680 

Hygrometric  water l  .660 


92.965 


Manganese 63.47 

Iron 0.42 

The  Parker  mine. — The  Parker  mine  is  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  northwest  of  Tenny  Cape  and  shows  ore  similar  to  that 
at  the  latter  place  an^  occurring  under  similar  conditicns. 
But  little  mining  has  been  done  and  the  property  is  at 
present  (1890)  idle. 

The  Moose  Brook  mine. — The  Moose  Brook  mine  is  situ- 
ated on  Moose  Brook,  four  miles  northeast  of  Tenny  Gape 
and  half  a  mile  south  of  the  shore  of  Minas  Basin.  Small 
quantities  of  manganese  have  been  mined  on  the  property^ 
but  work  has  been  suspended. 

The  Cheverie  mine. — The  Cheverie  mine  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  Cheverie,  on  Minas  Basin,  just  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon  estuary.  The  property  consists  of  a 
rocky  bluff  rising  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  above  the  water 
and  skirting  the  west  shore  of  Cheverie  Harbor  for  several 
hundred  yards.  It  has  been  worked  at  several  different 
times,  but  at  present  no  mining  is  being  done.    Between 

*f  The  analysis  was  made  by  H.  Poole  and  quoted  by  Professor  H.  How,  in  the  Londoo,. 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1866. 
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two  and  three  hundred  tooB  of  ore  are  eaid  to  have  bean 
shipped. 

Most  of  the  maDgaaese  at  Cheverie  is  a  black,  cryatalHtie^ 
ore  composed  parti;  of  pyrolasite  and  partly  of  maof^anite. 
It  occurs  in  a  manuer  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Tenny^ 
Cape,  but  ia  smaller  qaaatities.  It  is  associated  with  white 
calcite  in  a  network  of  small  reins  from  an  eighth  of  anincb 
to  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  running  through  &. 
calcareous  breccia  composed  of  broken  fra;<ments  of  massive, 
and  sbaly  limeetone.  The  ore  frequently  encircles  the  frag- 
ments or  runs  along  the  bedding  planes  of  the  nnbrokeD 
parts  of  the  bed.  In  Tact,  it  is  fonnd  wherever  a  cavity  or 
joint  gives  access  to  it,  but  it  is  usually  in  thio  seams. 
Below  the  water  it  is  said  to  be  more  plentiful  and  has 
been  mined  there  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  operations  were- 
necessarily  carried  on  at  considerable  expense  and  were  sood- 
abandoned.  Frequently  the  calcite  associated  with  the- 
manganese  is  in  the  form  of  long  crystals  standing  at  right 
angles  to  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  forming  a  comb  structure^ 
in  the  center  of  which  is  the  ore. 

The  sections  in  figure  45  illustrate  the  mode  of  occnr- 
reace  of  the  ore.  Tbe  one  on  the  left  shows  a  network  of 
veins  in  the  brecciated  rock,  while  the  other  shows  a  more 
regular  deposit  occupying  a  plane  of  bedding  in  the  sbaly 
limestone,  or  calcareous  shale,  and  representing  a  lenticular- 
layer  of  ore. 


Figure  K,    Stcfimi  ol  U<  CAtttrit  mtiu,  Xena  Seolla,  lAncinf  Iht  mmSt  /Ifoceari 

A.  Ming>n«w-be«ring  rock:    Id  lb<  SntKCtlon  thg  rockta  ■  hrecclited  llmi 
la  tbB  •ecoad  ■  ituly  llmnlane. 

B.  HangaDH*  ore  bordorod  hj  %  "comb"  of  calcile  crjiUIs. 
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At  the  seaward  end  of  the  bluff  in  which  this  property 
is  situated,  the  ore-bearing  rock  rests  upon  sandstone  ap- 
parei\tly  similar  to  that  at  Tenny  Cape,  which  is  underlain 
in  tu  rn  by  a  series  of  shales  and  sandstones.  The  rocks  below 
the  ore-bearing  stratum  dip  at  6^-15^  to  the  northeast,  and 
none  of  them  have  the  brecciated  character  of  the  latter  rock. 
At  the  inland,  or  northern  end  of  the  exposure,  the  rocks 

•appear  to  dip  under  the  extensive  beds  of  gypsum  worked 
at  Cheverie,  though  the  contact  of  the  rocks  is  obscured  by 
soil. 

The  following  analyses,  the  first  by  E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,  the 
second  by  H.  How,  show  the  composition  of  the  pyrolusite 

•and  the  manganite  from  this  locality: 

Analysis  of  pyrolusite  from  Cheverie^  Nova  ScotiaJ*^ 

Manganese  peroxide „ 90.15 

Ferric  oxide ^ 2.55 

Lime.. trace 

Baryta 1.12 

Moisture... ^.    2.05 

Phosphoric  acid 1.029 

Insoluble  matter 2.80 

99.699 

Manganese 66.97 

Iron 1.78 

Phosphorus ^ 0.15 

Analysis  of  manganite  from  Cheveriey  Nova  Scotia.f 

Manganese  sesqnioxlde 86.81 

Ferric  oxide,  barite,  and  loss 2.05 

Water 10.00 

Gangue 1.14 

100.00 

Manganese 60.42 

The  Walton  mine. — This  property  is  at  the   village   of 
^Walton,  on  the  shore  of  Minas  Basin,  twelve  miles  northeast 

0  E.  Qilplo,  Jr.,  Traos.  B07.  Soc.  Oanada,  March,  1884,  p.  10. 

t  U.  How,  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1886. 
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of  Cheverie.  It  has  been  worked  by  Mr.  Churchill  of  Walton, 
bat  at  present  (1890)  it  is  idle. 

The  ore  is  mostly  crystalline  and  contains  both  pyrolu- 
site  and  manganite.  It  exists  in  the  same  associations  as  at 
Cheverie,  except  that  here  considerable  quantities  of  baritejn. 
the  form  of  nests  and  nodules^  occur  in  the  manganese-bearing 
breccia.  The  ore-bearing  rock  lies  on  a  sandstone  which  ia. 
underlain  by  interbedded  shales  and  sandstones,  similar  to 
those  at  Cheverie. 

Other  localities  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rooks  on  Mina», 
Basin  and  in  the  adjacent  country  in  Nova  Scotia. — Besides  the 
localities  already  described  in  Nova  Scotia,  several  others  have 
been  found  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  marine  limestone  andi 
some  of  them  have  been  worked.    Among  these  are  :     Onslow,. 
Colchester  county ;  Salmon  River,  near  Traro,  Colchester  county; 
Koel,  Douglas,  and  Bawdon,  Hants  county ;    near  Glengarry^, 
Pictou    county;  Springville,   Pictou  county;  at   Minudie  and 
Amherst,  Cumberland  county;    in  Antigonishe  county. 

Localities  in  Nova;  Scotia  in  rocks  other  than  Lower  Carbonic . 
ferous. — As  already  stated,  the  workable  deposits  of  manganese 
in  Nova  Scotia,  so  far  as  known,  are  confined  to  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous rocks,  but  small  quantities  have  been  found  in  rocks, 
of  various  other  ages. 

Mr.   Gilpin,*  in  speaking  of  the  existence  of  pyrolusite 
in  the  pre- Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  sayb  :    ^'Between 
Halifax  and  Windsor,  near  Mount  Uniacke^  pyrolusite  is  found' 
in  small  pockets  and  veins  penetrating  granite,  and  in  quartzites 
of  the  auriferous  Lower  Cambrian  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Atlantic 
coast.     It  occurs  in  veinlets  in  the   granite  of  Musquodoboit^. 
and  as  small  irregular  seams  in  the  granite  of  Ship   Harbour*. 
In  the  hills  south  of  Wolfville,  in  King's  county,  the  same  ore 
is  found  in  quartzites  and  slates,  presumably  of  Upper  Silurian 
age/' 

Sir  William  Dawson  mentions  the  existence  of  small  quan- 
tities of  manganese  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  Pictou  coal 
fields,  t 

*  Tram.  Boy.  Soo.  Oanada,  May,  1884,  p.  8. 
t  Acadian  Otology,  aeoond  edition,  1878,  p.  845. 
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Small  and  UDimportant  qaaDtities  of  low  grade  manganese 
ore  have  been  found  in  the  Triassic  sandstone  in  Nova  Scotia. 
"Sir  William  Dawson  *  mentions  it  as  occnrring  at  Cornwallis 
'Bridge,  and  Mr.  Gilpin  notesf  its  existetice  at  Cornwallis  and  at 
Wolfville.  The  latter  authority  also  refers|  to  small  quantities 
of  manganiferous  ochre  having  been  mined  in  rocks  of  this  age. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF    NOVA    SCOTIA, — Cape  Breton, 

General  features. — Manganese  has  been  found  in  Cape  Breton, 
in  the  mountainous  region  lying  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Bras  d'Or  Lake.     E,  Gilpin,  Jr.,§   in  speaking  of  the  geologic 
structure  of  this  region,  says :     ^^  In   Cape  Breton   deposits   of 
economic  value  occur  only  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name.    Here,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Salmon  River, 
jthe  lower  members  of  the  Carboniferous  are  met  in  a  valley 
between   the  felsites  of  the  Mira  and  East  Bay  hills.    The  space 
is  generally  occupied  by  the  millstone  grit,  beneath  the  edges  of 
which  the  marine  limestones  occasionally  crop  out,  or  the  latter 
>are  excluded  by  the  basal  conglomerates.  •    The  following  notes 
are  from  a  visit  to  the  Moseley  (iron)   mine,  and  from  informa- 
tion kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Canadian  Geolo- 
gical Survey. 

''The  felsites  of  the  Mira  hills  form  a  series  of  bays  along 
which  are  exposed  Carboniferous  limestones,  conglomerates, 
shales,  and  grits  as  they  were  accumulated  subject  to  the  varying 
*  conditions  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  period  under  con- 
^sideration.  At  some  points,  the  limestones  rest  on  the  felsites ; 
^t  other  localities,  grits  and  shales  intervene;  elsewhere,  the 
basal  conglomerates  are  covered  directly  by  the  millstone  grit. 
The  manganese  ores  were  discovered  two  years  ago  in  one  of 
these  recesses  where  the  felsites  were  succeeded  by  shales  and 
.grits,  and  finally  by  limestones,  the  latter  apparently  extending 
from  point  to  point  of  the  ancient  bay." 

Though  the  ores  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Nova  Scotia,  are 

^  AMdlan  Geologj,  aeoond  edition,  p.  118. 
t  Trans.  R07.  Soc.  Oanada,  May,  1884,  p.  8. 

X  The  Geological  Belation  of  .the  Principal  Nora  Sootla  Biinerala,  Trana.  Amer.  Inai. 
':Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVIII.,  1889-90,  p.  200. 

g  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Oanada,  May.  1884,  p.  12. 
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found  in  rocks  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age^  the  mode  of 
occurrence  is  sometimes  different  from  that  at  the  localities 
Blready  described.  The  manganese  is  generally  found  in 
association  with  limestone  and  red  shale^  and  these, 
though  they  show  in  their  steep  dips  the  result  of  the  general 
-disturbance  which  has  affected  the  region,  have  not  that 
minutely  shattered  and  fractured  character  seen  at  the 
localities  already  described  on  Minas  Basin.  The  only 
locality  where  any  considerable  work  has  been  done  in  Cape 
Breton  is  at  the  Moseley  mine. 

The  Moseley  mine. — The  Moseley  mine  is  in  Cape  Breton 
^county,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  eight  miles  south 
of  the  village  of  Big  Pond,  on  East  Bay.  It  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  E.  T.  Mosely,  of  Sydney,  and  was  opened  in  1880.  In 
1881  seventy  tons,  and  in  1882  fifty-nine  tons  of  ore  are  said  to 
have  been  shipped*,  and  similar  quantities  have  been  mined 
«ince  then.  The  total  production  of  the  property  up  to  1890 
is  said  to  have  been  about  800  tons.  The  ore  is  packed  in 
oasks  and  most  of  it  is  sent  to  Boston. 

The  ore  is  found  in  both  the  crystalline  and  massive 
forms,  part  of  it  being  pyrolusite.  It  occurs  as  nodules, 
pockets,  and  interbedded  layers,  in  association  with  lime- 
stone and  red  shale,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it 
impregnates  a  coarse  conglomerate.  It  is  most  abundant, 
however,  in  the  red  shale.  Figure  46  shows  the  relation  of 
the  rocks  on  the  property.  The  ore-bearing  limestone, 
which  is  represented  by  bed  A  on    the  left    side    of  the 


Figure  46.    Itjbal  teetion  ai  the  Motdeiy  mine,  Cape  Breton,  ihowing  the  patition  qf  the  tnan^ 
•  ^aneee^fwring  rocks, 

A.  BCanganese-bearing  limestone. 

B.  Manganese-bearlDg  shale  or  clay. 
G.    CoDglomerate. 

D.    Limestone  containing,  to  far  as  known,  no  manganese. 

^Hugk  Fletcher,  Geological  Surrey  of  Canada,  1882-3-4,  pp.  92-98  H. 
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figure,  is  of  a  grayish -brown  or  purplish-brown  color,  of  a 
crystalline  structure,  and  contains  thin  interbedded  films  of 
red  clay.  It  dips  at  an  angle  of  about  30^  and  is  directly 
overlain  by  the  red  clay  or  shale  (bed  B  of  the  accompanying^ 
figure)  which  is  an  indurated  brick-red  clay,  generally  of  a 
shaly  or  slaty  texture  and  slightly  calcareous.  This  varies 
from  one  foot  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  the 
source  of  most  of  the  ore  mined  on  the  property.  The  ore 
in  both  the  shale  and  the  limestone  is  of  irregular  dis- 
tribution :  in  some  places  layers  of  ore  over  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness are  said  to  have  been  found,  while  in  others  it  is  entirely^ 
absent. 

Immediately  overlying  the  red  shale  is  a  coarse  con- 
glomerate (bed  C  of  the  figure)  composed  of  pebbles  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  often  including  pockets  of  redclay^ 
Manganese  has  been  found  in  the  conglomerate,  but  only 
in  very  small  quantities.  It  occurs  either  as  a  black  stain 
coating  individual  pebbles  and  giving  the  bed  a  blotched 
appearance ;  or  as  thin  layers  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
thickness;  or  in  isolated  pockets,  filling  the  cavities  between 
the  pebbles.  The  ore  is  only  seen  in  the  conglomerate  for 
short  distances  above  the  contact  with  the  underlying  bed. 
The  conglomerate  is  overlain  by  a  gray  or  grayish-brown 
crystalline  limestone  resembling  the  limestone  that  underlies 
the  bed,  except  that  it  has  not  the  purplish-brown 
color,    and,   so    far    as    known,    contains    no    manganese 

ore. 

A  large  part  of  the  ore  taken  from  this  property  has  been 
obtained  in  the  soil,  in  loose  masses  which  have  weathered 
out  of  the  red  shale  and  the  limestone,  though  several 
openings  have  also  been  made  in  the  rock. 

A  short  distance  southeast  of  this  locality,  and  still  on 
land  controlled  by  Mr.  Moseley,  is  an  indurated  shaly  clay^ 
somewhat  similar  to  that  mentioned  above,  containing  thin 
beds  and  lenticular  layers  of  limestone  from  one  to  fonr 
inches  in  thickness,  and  associated  with  a  deposit  of  siliceona 
pebbles  cemented  in  a  light  green  matrix.   Manganese  occara 
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in  the  shaly  clay  and  has  been  worked  to  a  small  extent.  A 
large  part  of  the  ore  obtained^  however^  has  been  found  in 
loose  nodules  in  the  creek  beds,  having  been  washed  out  of 
the  original  rock.  These  '^  drift  nodules "  have  a  dull, 
earthy  appearance  on  the  outside,  but  inside  they  show  the 
bright,  black  surface  of  the  fresh  ore. 

THE  MANOANIFEBOU8  IRON   DEPOSITS   OF   NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Besides  the  manganese  ores  valued  simply  for  their 
contents  of  that  metal,  or  its  peroxide,  large  quantities  of 
manganiferous  iron  ore  are  found  in  Kova  Scotia,  especially 
in  the  counties  of  Pictou,  Antigonishe,  and  Colchester. 
These  ores  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  brown  hematites  or 
of  limonites  containing  variable  amounts  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, either  intimately  mixed  or  as  crystals  encrusting 
cavities,  or  even  in  the  form  of  wad.  According  to  E.  Gilpin, 
Jr.,  *  the  hematite  at  the  Londonderry  mine,  Colchester 
county,  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  14  per  cent  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
limonites  in  the  neighborhood  of  Springville,  Pictou  county^ 
occurring  at  the  contact  of  the  marine  limestone  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  with  the  Silurian  rocks,  also  often  contain 
manganese ;  and  in  ifact  these  ores  frequently  grade  into  true^ 
manganese  ores,  containing  very  little  iron,  as  is  shown  ia 
the  accompanying  analyses  by  Mr.  Gilpin : 

Analyses  of  manganese  and  manganiferous  iron  ores  from  near 

SpringvilUj   Nova  Scotia,  f 

Manganese  peroxide ^ 14.410 


MaDganese  Msquioxide ^.  ^  62.950 

Ferric  oxlde.^...^ 10.848  48.223 

Alumina ^ 2.880  0.016 

Lime 7.280  0.015 

Baryta .,    0.670  ......... 

Magnesia 1.680       

Carbonic  acid 

Sulphur 0.480 

Phosphorus 0.020 

Insoluble  residue 2.781  26.180 

Water  of  composition. 

:  12.680 
Moisture... 


.-    1.460J 


90.439      100.808 


Manganese.. 43.810         9.106 

Iron : 7.594       88.756 


■>  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  1864,  pp.  7-8. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
84  Qeological,  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS     OF    OANADA   OTHER  THAN     THOSE 

IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK  AND  NOVA  SOOTIA. 

The    Magdalen    Islands.  —  James     RichardsoD,     of   the 
Geological  Sarvey  of  Canada,  reports  *  the  existence  of  manjpn- 
ese  ores  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Amherst  Island,  in 
the  Magdalen   group,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  unlike 
the  Nova  Scotia  ores  of  that  age  they  do  not  appear  to  be  associated 
with  limestone.     In   speaking  of  this  locality  Mr.  Richardson 
says :       ^'  Immediately  under    Demoiselle    Hill^    on   Amherst 
Island,  numerous  blocks  charged  with  peroxide  of  manganese, 
or  pyrolusite,  occur  among  the  debris  of  the  fallen  cliffs.    They 
are  in  pieces  varying  from  one  pound  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  in 
weight.     There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they   are  derived 
from  a  deposit^  more  or  less  regular,  in  the  hillside,  but  which  is 
completely  concealed  by  the  fallen  debris.     At  a   place   bearing 
nearly  due  west  from  Cap  aux  Meules,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  and  close  to  the  English  Mission  church,  similar  pieces  to 
those  above  described  are  very  frequently  picked  up.    Numerous 
stones  of  this  character  were  observed  by  me  at  this  locality,  but 
as  the  ground  was  covered  with  growing  crops  I  did  not  attempt 
any  further  search.''     These  ores  were  found  in  a  region  of  sand- 
stone^ shales,  and  gypsum  beds,  together  with  areas  of  dolorite 
and  diasbase,   but  no   limestones  are  reported  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Newfoundland. — Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  describes  a  deposit  of 
>massive  carbonate  of  manganese  at  Placentia  Bay,  Newfound- 
land: t  It  is  interbedded  in  slates  which  are  supposed  to  be  of 
'Silurian  age.  It  is  described  as  '^compact  and  impalpable  in 
texture,  brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  a  feeble,  waxy 
lustre ;  slightly  translucent  on  the  edges ;  color  fawn  to  pale 
chestnut-brown ;  streak  white ;  hardness  4.0 ;  density  3.25. 
The  specimen  shows  faint  lines  which  seem  to  be  those  of  deposi- 
tion and  give  to  the  mass  the  aspect  of  a  sinter.  It  is  encrusted 
and  penetrated  in  parts  with  black  crystalline  oxide  of  mangan- 

*>  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1879-80,  p.  10  G. 
t  Ibid.,  1857-58,  pp.  204-5. 
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«se."    The  presence  of  oxide  of  maoganese  in  this  mineral  is 
probably  due  to  its  partial  decomposition. 

An  analybis  of  this  mineral  by  Dr.  Hunt  gave  carbonate  of 
manganese  84.6  per  cent,  silica  14.40  per  cent^  a  little  iron  and 
lime,  and  a  trace  of  magnesia. 

This  deposit  is  of  interest  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the 
metal  in  the  form  of  a  bedded  carbonate.  It  probably  represents 
the  former  condition  of  many  of  the  oxide  ores  of  manganese 
elsewhere  in  the  stratified  rocks,  but  they  have  since  been  con- 
verted to  their  present  more  stable  form, 

^^ Eastern  townships,*^  —  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt*  describes 
manganiferous  dolomites  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the 
^'eastern  townships"  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  dolomites 
of  the  9th  lot  of  the  9th  range  of  the  township  of  Sutton  were 
found  to  contain  manganese  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  sometimes 
to  the  extent  of  7.65  per  cent ;  and  are  often  stained  a  brownish- 
black  on  the  surface,  as  a  result  of  its  oxidation. 

Bachewanung  Bay, — ^At  Baohewanung  Bay,  on  Lake 
Superior,  manganese  has  been  found  in  '^stringers"  running 
through  a  reddish  trappean  rock,  which  strikes  north  and  south 
and  is  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness.f  It  occurs  with  quartz, 
<^lcite,  and  fluorspar.  ^'  The  ore,  which  is  massive  with  small 
geodes  of  crystals,  is  described  by  Prof.  Hadley  as  manganite,  or 
hydrous  sesquioxyd  of  manganese.  *  *  ^  J^  specimen  was 
found  by  assay  to  be  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  peroxyd  of  man- 
ganese.'^ 

CHEMICAL  ACTION   IN  THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS.  | 

The  chemical  action  which  has  taken  place  in  the  manganese 
deposits  since  they  were  laid  down,  has  had  a  marked  effect* on 
tbeir  mode  of  occurrence.  As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  man- 
ganese deposits  in  America,  the  ores  were  probably  laid  down 
originally  as  carbonates  or  oxides,  or  both,  during  the  deposi- 

«  Geological  Surrej  of  Canada,  18S7-d,  p.  204. 
t  Geology  of  Canada,  1868,  p.  751. 

X  The  subject  of  the  origin  of  manganese  depoeite  will  be  treated  in  the  final  chapter  of 
this  report.  The  present  discussion  relatee  only  to  the  chemical  changea  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  deposits  since  their  deposition. 
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tioD  of  the  enclosing  stratified  rocks,  and  sabsequently  the 
carbonates  were  converted  to  tlie  varioas  oxides  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  oxidation.  This  may  have  taken  place  either  during 
the  deposition  of  the  enclosing  strata,  or  subsequently  to  their 
elevation  into  a  land  area. 

In  many  places  the  ores,  whether  in  the  form  of  nodules^ 
pockets,  or  lenticular  layers,  still  tend,  in  a  general  way,  to  pre- 
serve their  bedded  character  and  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
stratification,  just  as  they  were  originally  laid  down.  This  is 
well  seen  at  Markhamville,  Quaco  Head,  the  Glebe  mine,  Locb 
Lomond,  and  elsewhere.  In  these  places  the  nature  of  the  ore 
has  probably  been  somewhat  altered  by  chemical  action  subse- 
quently to  its  deposition,  but  its  position  with  relation  to  the 
enclosing  strata  is  doubtless  very  much  as  it  was  when  it  was 
laid  down. 

In  other  places,  however,  the  manganese  bears  a  very  dif- 
ferent relation  to  the  rock  from  what  it  did  originally,  and 
instances  of  this  are  seen  at  Tenny  Cape,  Cheverie,  and  elsewhere. 
At  these  places  the  enclosing  rock  has  been  brecciated  and  the 
ore,  though  it  occupies  a  special  horizon  in  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous series,  has  lost  almost  all  traces  of  any  stratified  position 
that  it  might  once  have  occupied  in  the  rock,  and  occurs  as  nests 
and  pockets,  or  as  veins  encircling:  and  piercing  the  individual 
fragments.  Sometimes,  however,  well  defined  flat  nodales  and 
lenticular  layers  of  ore  are  found  in  planes  of  bedding,  and  are 
similar  to  those  in  places  where  the  rocks  have  not  been  broken. 
The  presence  of  these,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  rock,  where  it 
is  not  brecciated,  is  characterized  by  bedded  ores,  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  probability  that  all  the  manganese  in  such  localities 
once  occupied  positions  conformable  to  the  stratification  of  the 
enclosing  limestone;  and  that  the  ore,  as  now  found  in  the 
breccia,  owes  its  position  to  chemical  action,  by  which  the  man- 
ganese, as  it  originally  existed,  has  been  dissolved  and  re-deposited 
in  the  interstices,  joints,  aiid  faults  of  the  re-arranged  rock. 
The  manganese-bearing  limestone  is  underlain  by  a  series  of 
sandstones,  shales,  and  grits  which  are  not  marked  by  the  brec- 
ciated condition  of  that  rock. 
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The  etimulating  cause  which  brought  on  this  chemical  action 
in  the  ore  deposit  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  seems  possible 
that  both  it  and  the  brecciation  of  the  rook  may  be  intimately 
counected  phenomena;  in  fact,  that  the  latter  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  former,  and  that  they  may  both  be  connected 
with  the  presence  of  gypsum.  It  will  be  observed  in  the 
detailed  descriptions  already  given,  that  at  Tenny  Cape  and 
Cheverie  the  brecciated  ore-bearing  limestone  appears  to  dip  un- 
der the  gypsum ;  whereas  at  Markhamville,  Quaco  Head,  and 
Loch  Lomond,  where  gypsum  does  not  overlie  the  ore-bearing 
limestones,  the  rock  is  not  brecciated. 

The  gypsum  represents  an  interbedded  deposit  in  the  associ- 
ated strata,  but  the  presence  or  absence  of  brecciation  in  the  over- 
lying rocks  lias  not  been  investigated  by  the  writer.  Sir  William 
Dawson,  *  however,  describes  a  limestone  overlying  gypsum  at 
Plaister  Cove,  Cape  Breton,  which  has  a  peculiar  brdken  appear- 
ance, showing  masses  of  limestone  cemented  by  gypsum.  He 
states  also  that  similar  occurrences  are  not  rare  in  connection 
with  gypsum  beds. 

The  gypsum  itself,  though  not  brecciated,  is  often  much 
<]isturbed,  showing  a  series  of  small  abrupt  undulations  and 
folds. 

The  problem  to  be  solved,  therefore,  in  the  manganese  de- 
posits is  the  brecciation  of  a  certain  series  of  strata,  underlain  by 
equally  disturbed,  but  not  brecciated  beds,  and  overlain  by  large 
gypsum  beds.f  One  of  four  causes  usually  operates  in  forming 
breccia  deposits:  (1)  the  surface  breaking  of  the  rock  and  the 
accumulation  of  its  fragments  at  the  base  of  cliffs  or  along  the 
ooast;  (2)  the  crumpling  of  the  bed  by  folding ;  (3)  the  shatter- 
ing of  the  bed  by  igneous  action;  (4)  chemical  action,  either 
in  the  bed  itself  or  in  the  associated  strata. 

(1)  The  first  cause  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  as  the 
brecciated  parts  of  the  ore-bearing  limestone  blend  into  the  solid 

<■  Acidian  Qeoloxy,  third  edition,  1878,  p.  89S. 

i  Sir  William  Dawson  (Acadian  Geology,  third  edition,  p.  892)  deacribes  a  gypsum  bed  at 
PUister  OoTe  which  haa  a  thickness  of  150  feet.  This,  however,  is  exceptionally  large.  The 
thickness  of  tho  gypsum  at  the  manganese  localities  was  not  accurately  measured,  but  it  would 
amount  at  least  to  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  Plaister  Oove  deposit. 
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parts^  and  appear  to  occupy  much  the  same  position  with  relation 
to  the  associated  strata  as  they  originally  did. 

(2)  The  second  cause  of  brecciation,  that  is  by  folding,  doea 
not  seem  probable,  as  the  associated  beds,  though  they  are  much 
disturbed  and  dip  at  steep  angles,  do  not  show  the  crnmpling^ 
exhibited  by  the  ore-bearing  rock.  The  rock  immediately 
underlying  the  ore-bearing  horizon  is  a  hard  quartzite,  and  its 
greater  resistance  to  crushing  during  folding  might  be  said  to 
explain  the  absence  of  brecciation  in  it.  Below  this,  however^ 
is  a  series  of  shales  which  would  succumb  to  crushing  just  as 
easriy  as  the  ore-bearing  rocks,  or  even  more  so ;  and  yet,  though 
these  shales  often  occupy  positions  in  which  they  have  beea 
subjected  to  just  as  severe  a  strain  during  folding  as  the  ore- 
bearing  rock,  they  are  not  marked,  so  far  as  seen,  by  the  brec* 
ciation  characteristic  of  the  latter. 

(3)  The  third  cause  of  brecciation,  that  is  by  igneous  action^ 
is  also  improbable,  since,  had  it  acted,  the  brecciation  would  not 
be  expected  to  be  so  continuous  as  it  is  along  the  strike  of  the 
rocks,  and  besides  would  not  be  confined  to  certain  strata. 

(4)  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  look  to  the  fourth,  or 
chemical  cause  of  brecciation,  and  there  appear  to  be  reasons 
to  suppose  that  chemical  action  in  the  gypsum  beds  has  operated 
in  bringing  about  the  present  brecciated  condition  in  the  man- 
ganese-bearing deposit. 

The  origin  of  gypsum  in  the  large  beds  found  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  ascribed  by  Sir  William  Dawson*  to  the  *'  .conversion  of 
submarine  beds  of  calcareous  matter  into  sulphate  of  lime,  by  free 
sulphuric  acid,  poured  into  the  sea  by  springs  or  streams  issaiog 
from  volcanic  rocks.  ^'  What  are  commonly  called  the  gypsa m 
beds  really  consist  of  gypsum  and  anhydrite,  associated  in  varying 
quantities.  Gypsum  is  a  form  of  sulphate  of  lime  containing 
20.9  per  cent  of  water,  and  anhydrite  is  a  form  containing  no 
water.  Anhydrite  occurs  in  the  gypsum  as  intimately  mixed 
crystals,  or  as  nodules,  large  masses,  or  even  as  solid  layers^ 
sometimes  composing  the  larger  part  of  the  bed. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  anhydrite,  on  exposure  to 

— -       — -  —  — .  . 

*  Acadlam  Geology,  third  edition,  1878,  p.  262. 
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colating  waters^  can  absorb  moisture  and  go  into  the  bydrated 
form  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum.  Such  a  transition  adds 
greatly  to  the  bulk  of  the  original  anhydrite,  increasing  it,  ac- 
cording to  Geikie,  *  about  33  per  cent;  and  where  the  anhydrite 
is  confined  on  either  side  by  the  associated  rocks,  something 
must  give  way  to  afford  space  for  this  expansion.  Such  an  ex- 
pansion cannot  be  restrained,  and  the  rocks  will  therefore  be 
broken  in  the  same  way  that  a  jug  is  broken  when  water  is  frozen 
in  it.  This  action,  is  a  recognized  agent  in  the  local  dis- 
turbance of  rocks,t  frequently  producing  dome-shaped  hillocks 
or  otherwise  folding  the  strata.  Elie  de  Beaumont  X  describes 
cases  in  France  where  the  strata  have  been  upheaved  and  in 
some  places  overthrown  by  the  expansion  caused  by  the  transi- 
tion of  anhydrite  into  gypsum. 

If  this  same  process  of  hydration  has  gone  on  in  the  region 
in  que^ttion,  and  if  the  anhydrite  now  seen  represents  only  the 
remains  of  a  deposit  which  has  been  partly  converted  to  the 
hydrous  form,  then  the  bed  at  present  must  have  a  much  greater 
volume  than  it  had  before,  and  its  expansion  might  readily  have 
caused  the  brecciated  character  of  the  associated  rocks.  The 
amount  of  brecciation  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  anhydrite 
that  had  been  altered,  and  hence  a  possible  explanation  of  the 
variable  extent  of  the  brecciation  in  different  places.  This  ex- 
pansion by  hydration  would  not  only  explain  the  brecciation  of 
the  associated  rocks,  but  also  the  numerous  small  undulating 
folds  characteristic   of  the  gypsum  beds  themselves. 

The  writer  has  not  made  any  detailed  examination  of  the 
gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  cannot  at  present  state  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  the  gypsum  has  been 
derived  from  anhydrite.  This  possible  cause  of  brecciation,. 
therefore,  is  offered  only  as  a  suggestion  which  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  region  may  either  overthrow  or  substantiate. 

Sir  William  Dawson,  in  a  letter  kindly  written  in  answer  icy 
inquiries  by  the  writer  concerning  the  nature  of  the  association 

^  Text  Book  of  Geology,  second  edition,  18S5,  p.  819. 

t  Archibald  Geikie,  Text  Book  of  Geologf ,  second  edition,  1885,  p.  819.    Joseph  Prest- 
wlch,  Geology :  Chemical,  Physical  and  Stratlgraphical,  Vol.  T.,  p.  116. 
X  ExpUc.  Carte  G^ol.  de  France,  Vol.  II.,  p.  89.    (Prestwich). 
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of  gyjisum  and  anhydrite  m  Nova  Sootta,  has  also  mentiuDed 
tbis  same  cause  of  brecciatioD  as  possible,  thouf^b  be  notes  tbe 
difficulty  of  exptaiDiDg  exactly  under  wbat  cooditious  an  aqueous 
depoBit  of  beds  of  aubydrite  could  bave  been  originally  laid  down; 
unless,  as  he  suggests,  it  was  derived  from  tbe  decomposition  of 
calcium  carbonate  in  situ,  either  by  vapor  or  heated  solutions  of 
«ulphiirio  acid. 

The  hydration  of  tbe  anhydrite  in  tbe  case  in  question,  if 
such  has  taken  place,  has  not  been  a  sudden  process,  abruptly 
begun  and  quickly  finished  ;  it  has  probably  been  going  on  ever 
«ince  the  anhydrite  itself  began  to  be  formed,  and  was  partly 
sccomplisbed  before  the  beds  were  raised  ioto  a  land  area  and 
tilted  as  they  are  now  seen.  In  fact,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  anhydrite  that  is  left  is  still  undei^ing  a  slow  hydra- 
tion, and  is  expanding  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gypsum 
formed. 

If  the  gypsum  was  derived,  as  suggested  by  8ir  William  Daw- 
son, by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  calcareous  matter,  and  if  it 
was  originally  formed  io  its  hydrous  condition,  then  another  pos- 
sible cause  of  the  brecciation  of  tbe  underlying  beds  might  be 
found  in  the  expansion  due  to  the  transition  of  tbe  calcareous 
bed  iuto  gypsum. 


Figure  M,    aectbn  al  Ihi  Tntny  Ctptmlne,  Wjtn  Scolia,  illoirinj  iKe  folding  and  bnc- 
^itllaa  in  Iht  manfanae-bearins  Umalone  aai  ihali, 

A.  Folded  TtKi. 

B.  BreccUled  rock. 
Scale;    1  iaob-S  teet. 

Figure  46    illustrates  the  brecciation  of  the  limestone  and 
sbaly  material  at  tbe  Tenny  Cape  mine.      It  wtU  be  seen  by  re- 
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ferring  to  figure  44,  page  521,  that  tbe  ore-bearing  rock  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  underlying  sandstone,  or  quartzite, 
^nd  on  the  south  by  the  gypsum  bed.  Figure  46  represents  a 
view  near  the  top  of  the  hill  in  figure  44,  and  in  the  part 
-of  the  ore-bearing  stratum  that  abuts  on  the  sandstone.  The 
base  of  figure  46  belongs  at  the  line  of  contact  with  the  sand- 
stone, and  the  right  hand  end  of  it  is  uppermost  on  the  slope  of 
the  quartzite.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  part  of  the  bed  is 
much  broken,  while  the  rest  is  greatly  contorted.  If  the  brec- 
elation  is  due  to  a  lateral  thrust  emanating  from  the  gypsum, 
there  is  seen  in  this  figure  exactly  the  effect  that  would  be 
expected  from  such  a  disturbance. 

The  resistant  sandstone  at  the  base  of  the  ore-bearing 
stratum  formed,  probably  both  before  and  after  it  was  tilted  into 
its  present  position,  an  opposing  barrier,  against  which  the  less 
resistant  limestone  and  shale  were  jammed,  and  partly  contorted 
into  abrupt  folds,  and  partly  crushed  and  brecciated  by  the  ex- 
pansion from  the  gypsum  on  the  south  side  of  the  bed. 

In  the  crushing  of  the  rock,  fragments  were  formed,  vary- 
ing from  particles  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand,  or  smaller,  up  to 
masses  many  feet  in  diameter.  These  were  closely  compacted, 
and,  as  the  brecciation  progressed,  they  were  re-cemented  by 
mioeral  matter,  mostly  calcite  and  sometimes  manganese  and 
other  minerals ;  hence  the  numerous  veins  of  crystalline  calcite 
and  manganese  ore  which  frequently  encircle  individual  frag- 
ments of  rock,  and  the  nests  and  pockets  of  these  materials 
which  fill  every  available  crevice.  Associated  with  the  mangan- 
-ese  and  calcite  are  barite,  selenite,  and  other  minerals,  which 
were  probably  deposited  in  the  same  way.  The  edges  of  the 
rock  fragments  are  sometimes  more  or  less  rounded,  a  fact  that 
is  probably  due  to  the  dissolving  action  of  percolating  waters, 
«nd  not  to  any  process  of  rolling. 

The  solution  and  re-deposition  of  the  manganese  and  other 
minerals  in  the  breccia  is  probably  due  to  several  causes,  which 
have  combined  to  add  to  the  solvent  powers  of  percolating 
m^aters : 

(1)     The  crushing  of  the  rock  by  the  transition  of  the  anhy- 
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drite  to  gypsum  would  give  rise  to  heat  as  a  result  of  friction,, 
and  this,  transmitted  to  percolating  waters,  would  increase* 
their  powers  to  dissolve  mineral  matter.  When  they  cooled 
their  contents  would  be  deposited  in  the  crevices  through 
which  they  were  flowing. 

(2)     Another  cause  that  may  not  ogly  have  operated  in  th(y 
solution  and  re-deposition  of  the  ore,  but  may  also  have  played  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  brecciation  of  the   limestone,  is  the  fact 
that  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  on  limestone,  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  develops  a  large  amount  of  heat,  which 
would  doubtless  warm  the  waters  in  the  underlying  ore-bearing^ 
limestone  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  degree  of  heat  depend- 
ing on  the  rapidity  of  the  reaction.     Such   waters,  before  they 
were  thus  warmed,  held  in  solution  all  the  mineral  matter  they 
could  take  up  in  their  present  state,  but  the  additional   units  of 
heat  would  increase  their  solvent  powers,  and  tend  to  disintegrate 
the  limestone  and  re-arrange  the  ore.     Moreover,  in  the  reaction 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  limestone,  a  large  quantity  of  free  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved,  and  its  amount  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amoant 
of  gypsum   formed.      A  large  part  of  this  acid  would  doubtless 
be  carried  ofiP  in  the  sea  water,  but  some  of  it  would  find  its  way 
to  the  underlying  ore  bed,  thus  still   farther  increasing  the  8ol« 
vent  powers  of  the  waters. 

It  also  seems  probable  that  the  remarkable  purity  of  th& 
ore  in  many  places  in  the  shattered  rock  may  be  due  to  the 
chemical  action  that  has  gone  on.  The  process  of  dissolving  it 
would  free  it  from  the  earthy  impurities  that  were  originally 
deposited  with  it,  and  when  it  was  re-deposited  in  the  breccia,  it 
would  be  associated  only  with  such  materials  as  were  taken  in 
solution  with  it  and  crystallized  out  in  the  same  places.  Ia 
support  of  this  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  purest  and  most 
highly  crystalline  ore  is  found  iu  the  irregular  veins  already 
referred  to,  while  the  ore  in  the  bedding  planes,  in  places  wher& 
brecciation  has  not  taken  place,  is  often,  though  not  necessarily^ 
earthy  and  less  crystalline,  or  even  massive. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  CHEMICAL  RELATIONS  OF  MAN- 
GANESE DEPOSITS, 

QBNBRAL   STATBHBNT. 

The  nature  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  manganese  deposits^ 
and  some  of  the  chemical  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  them 
have  been  described  in  previous  chapters.  It  is  the  object  of' 
the  present  chapter  to  explain  the  original  source  of  the  manganese 
as  now  found  in  the  Paleozoic  and  later  rocks,  and  the  various, 
stages  that  the  ore  has  passed  through  in  acquiring  its  present 
chemical  and  physical  condition. 

It  will  be  attempted  to  show  that  the  different  steps  in  the 
formation  of  manganese  deposits  have  been  as  follows : 

(1)  .  The  derivation  of  the  manganese  from  the  decay  of 
the  Archean  and  other  pre-Paleozoic  rocks^  and  from  the^ 
products  of  igneous  action. 

(2)  The  solution  and  transportation  of  the  manganese  in. 
the  form  of  soluble  organic  and  inorganic  salts  of  the  metal, 

(3)  The  precipitation  of  the  manganese  as  oxide  or  car^ 
bonate. 

(4)  The  conversion  of  the  carbonate  into  oxide. 

(5)  The  subsequent  decay  of  the  rocks  which  were  deposited^ 
with  the  ore^  and  an  accompanying  change  in  the  nature  of  the^ 
ore  and  sometimes  in  its  physical  condition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  stages  in  the  history  of 
the  deposits  involve  a.  primary  decay  of  rocks  as  a  source  of  the. 
ore,  an  intermediate  series  of  chemical  reactions,  and  then  a 
secondary  decay  of  the  newly  formed  deposits.  All  these  transi- 
tions can  be  seen  going  on  even  at  the  present  time,  and,  as  wilL 
be  shown  later  in  this  chapter,   many   deposits  can,  by  a  careful 
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study  of  the  region  id  which  they  are  found,  be  traced  irom  their 
original  source  to  their  present  resting  place.* 

The  various  stages  in  the  formation  of  manganese  deposits 
are  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  those  known  usually  to  have 
:gone  on  in  the  formation  of  iron  ores,  but  they  differ  in  many 
minor  details :  both  metals  have  their  origin  in  the  pre-Paleozoic 
rocks,  and  in  many  places  they  form  parts  of  the  same  minerals 
in  those  rocks ;  they  go  into  solution  in  the  same  manner,  and  are 
transported  in  the  same  surface  waters;  but  in  their  modes  of 
deposition^  though  they  sometimes  resemble  each  other,  they 
often  differ  considerably,  and  different  chemical  changes  go  on 
in  the  subsequent  alteration  of  the  oxides.  Hence,  though 
manganese  is  often  associated  with  iron  ore  deposits,  it  is  some- 
'times  comparatively  free  from  such  accompaniments;  and  even 
when  mixed  with  iron  ores,  the  association  takes  place  in  variable 
proportions  and  in  many  different  ways.  The  deposits  of  both 
are  so  closely  related  in  their  origin,  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  origin  of  manganese  deposits,  to  refer 
more  or  less  to  that  of  iron  deposits,  though  the  latter  will  be 
discussed  only  to  the  extent  of  its  connection  with  manganese. 
The  subject  will  be  treated  under  the  following  general 
iieads : 

Summary  of  the  nature  and  occurrence  of  manganese    ores. 
The  sources  of  manganese. 

The  forms  of  manganese  deposited  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Conditions  of  deposition  of  manganese. — General  stcUemenL 
Conditions  of  deposition  of  manganese. — In  springs  and  rivers 
Conditions  of  deposition  of  manganese, — In  looal  basins. 
Conditions  of  deposition  of  manganese. — On  the  sea  floor. 
The  association  and  separation  of  manganese  and  iron. 
Secondary  chemical  and   physical  changes   in   manganese 
'deposits. 

The  origin  of  the  manganese  deposits  of  the  Batesviile  region 
of  Arkansas. 

<■  These  statements  do  not  refer  to  the  manganese  minerals  found  in  the  siWer  depvit^ 
"of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  elsewhere,  which  are  often  of  vein  origin,  formed  is  a  very  ditterent 
-manner  from  the  ordinary  bedded  deposits  to  which  the  present  discastioo  is  confined. 
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SUMMABT  OF  THE  NATUBE  AND    OGCUBBENCE  OF   MANGANESE. 

OBES. 

The  nature  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  manganese  orea 
have  been  described  in  previoas  chapters^  but  a  brief  summary 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  deposits  as  they  now  exist  may  be^ 
of  assistance  in  the  following  explanation  of  their  former  condi- 
tion. 

Manganese  occurs  in  nature  in  four  stages  of  oxidation :  the 
protoxide,  MnO ;  the  proto-sesquioxide,  MujO^  (or  MnO,. 
MujOs);  the  sesquiOxide,  MujOs;  and  the  peroxide,  MnOs*.. 
These  four  oxides  are  found  in  nature  as  distinct  minerals. 
The  protoxide,  sesquioxide,  and  peroxide  occur  in  both  the 
anhydrous  and  hydrous  forms,  while  the  proto-sesquioxide  occurs^. 
80  far  as  known,  only  in  the  anhydrous  form.  The  following 
table  shows  the  mineralogical  representatives  of  the  different 
oxides  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

Forma  of  manganese  oxides  in  nature. 


Chemical  composition. 

Anhydrooi  form. 

Hydrous  form. 

Protoxide  (MnOU 

Mansanoslte  (MnO^ 

Pyrochroite  (MnO.HaO)... 

Proto-seeouioxide  (MDaOA)^ 

Haaamtnnite  (MnaOA).. 

SeMuioxide  (MDaOa)  ..••.... 

Braanite't  (MaaOs). 

Pyrolusite',  polianite  (MnOa) 

Manganite  (Mn208,HaO)w 

c  PsilomelaDe}; „. 

<Wad| ^ 

• 

Peroxide  (MnOa) 

^  Besides  these  forms  manganese  can  be  obtained  artiilcially,  as  maDgaoates  and  per-t 
manganates,  in  two  more  highly  oxidised  ooodltions  than  any  of  those  just  mentioned. 

t  Some  forms  of  braunite  oontain  from  7  to  oTer  8  per  cent  of  silica.  (See  pages  80  and 
148-164.) 

X  Various  formntas  hare  been  giren  for  psilomelane,  bat  It  is  usually  considered  to  b«. 
essentially  a  peroxide  of  manganese  with  rarlable  amounts  of  water,  potash,  and  baryta,  and 
sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  protoxide  of  manganese  (MnO)  and  sesquioxide  of  manganese 
(Md.O,). 

I  Wad  is  essentially  a  hydrous  peroxide  of  manganese  with  other  ingredients  in  rerj- 
Tariable  qnantities.  Certain  of  these  ingredients  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  in  chemical  com•^ 
bination  in  the  material,  while  by  others  they  are  supposed  to  be  mostly  mechanical  admix-^ 
tares. 
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By  the  combination  of  oxides  of  manganese  with  the  various 
mineral  forming  acids,  the  manganese-bearing  minerals,  sach  as 
x^arbonates,  silicates,  phosphates,  tungstates,  and  others  are 
formed. 

The  workable  deposits  of  manganese  in  America,  so  far  as 
yet  discovered,  are  in  the  form  of  oxides,  generally  the  peroxide 
and  the  sesquioxide.  The  silicates  occur  in  large  quantities 
in  the  crystalline  rocks,  but,  on  account  of  their  high  percentage 
of  silica,  are  not  at  present  available  as  a  source  of  manganese. 
The  carbonate  is  of  common  occurrence,  but  in  small  quantities. 

Manganese  deposits  *  occur  in  rocks  of  various  kinds,  lime- 
stones, shales,  sandstones,  or  slates,  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  to  the  subject  in  question.  The  ores  usually 
tend  to  follow  planes  of  bedding,  occurring  either  as  lenticular 
layers,  pockets,  or  nodules,  though  the  intermittent  character  of 
the  deposits  sometimes  obscures  this  tendency.  Whatever  their 
condition,  however,  they  follow  certain  stratigraphic  positions  in 
the  formations  containing  them,  and  even  if  they  are  only  in  the 
shape  of  nodules,  these  can  often  be  seen  studding  the  surface  of 
certain  planes  of  bedding.  In  some  places  pockets  and  irregalar 
^'stringers^^  of  ore  cut  directly  across  the  stratification,  but  they 
rapidly  thin  out  in  these  transverse  directions  and  are  due  to  a 
secondary  chemical  change,  which  has  dissolved  and  re-deposited 
the  ore,  as  already  explained  in  the  case  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  elsewhere. 

The  ores  as  found  on  the  surface  are  often,  or  even  gener- 
ally in  a  residual  clay  which  represents  the  product  of  the  de- 
oomposition,  in  situ,  of  the  original  ore-bearing  rock.  This 
clay  sometimes  extends  downward  for  a  depth  of  over  two 
hundred  feet,  but  eventually  blends  into  the  undecomposed  bed. 
tiometimes,  however,  the  manganese-bearing  stratum  has  not 
decayed  even  on  the  surface,  and  the  ore  is  found  in  the  original 
rook. 

The  ore  most  commonly  associated  with  manganese  is  iron: 
there  is  almost  always  some  of  this  ingredient  in  all  manganese 

*  The  depoeita  here  referred  to  are  those  which  are  of  primary  importance  as  a  aource 
of  manganew,  and  not  the  manganiferous  silver  ores,  which  occar  in  associations  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  deposits  in  question. 
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'deposits,  though  it  is  often  in  insignificant  quantities  and  man- 
ganese is  the  predominating  ore;  while  elsewhere  manganese 
t)cours  as  a  subordinate  constituent  of  iron  ore  deposits.  Besides 
iron  the  most  common  mineral  accompaniments  of  manganese 
-deposits  are  calcite  and  barite;  while  in  intimate  association 
with  the  composition  of  the  ores  themselves  are  nickle,  cobalt, 
^inc,  lead,  silver,  phosphorus,  and  numerous  rarer  elements,  as 
^explained  in  chapter  Y. 

THE  SOURCES   OF   MANGANESE. 

Oeneral  statement. — ^The  sources  of  manganese  in  the  Paleo- 
zoic and  later  sedimentary  rocks  are  to  be  found  in  the  pre-Pale- 
t)zoic  *  and  in  the  igneous  rocks. 

The  fact  that  the  largest  manganese  deposits  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  rocks  is  in 
itself  suggestive;  but  when  it  is  found  that  large  areas  of  bog 
manganese  ore  occupy  basins  in  the  decayed  surface  of  the  pre- 
Paleozoic  rocks,  and  that  the  river  pebbles  in  areas  of  these 
rocks  are  frequently  encrusted  with  a  black  coating  of  oxide  of 
manganese,  other  facts  are  encountered  which  at  once  suggest  a 
possible  pre-Paleozoic  source  for  manganese  deposits.  When, 
moreover,  it  is  observed  that  volcanic  breccias  are  sometimes 
t^emented  by  manganese,  that  segregated  masses  of  oxide  of 
manganese  are  sometimes  found  in  lava,  and  that  the  man- 
ganese nodules  dredged  up  from  the  sea  bottoms  are  in 
intimate  association  with  volcanic  debris,  the  possible  source  of 
manganese  in  igneous  rocks  claims  attention.  When  these  two 
Xilasses  of  rocks,  pre-Paleozoic  and  igneous,  especially  the 
former,  are  examined  in  their  more  minute'  details,  and  it  is 
found  that  of  the  minerals  composing  them,  those  containing 
manganese  are  among  the  most  common,  the  probability  of  their 
being  the  source  of  manganese  in  the  younger  rocks  becomes 
established. 

The  comparative  importance  of  pre-Paleozoic  and  igneous 
Tocks  as  sources  of  manganese  is  oflen  somewhat  uncertain,  as 

*  By  the  pre-Paleosoic  rockB  are  here  meant  the  Arcbean  rocks  and  thoie  other  rocks 
«lder  than  Paleozoic  which  hare  been  diflfisrentiated  by  various  authorities  from  Arcbean. 
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in  many  caaes  they  are  so  intimately  associated  that  it  is  difficult 
to  telly  withoat  an  ezhaastive  series  of  analyses,  which  have 
afforded  the  larger  quantity  of  the  manganese  in  any  one  place  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  the  pre- Paleozoic  rocks  may 
themselves  have  had  either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  igneous  origin^ 
the  exact  determination  of  this  question  loses  its  importance* 
So  far  as  the  facts  at  hand  show,  however,  the  various  pre-Paleo- 
zoic  rocks,  especially  the  Archean,  whatever  their  origin,  appear 
to  have  played  a  far  more  important  part  as  a  source  of  man- 
ganese than  the  later  igneous  rocks.  In  the  following  discussion 
both  classes  of  rocks  will,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be  treated 
under  the  heading  of  crystalline  rocks,  though,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  the  remarks  will  refer  more  especially  to  the  pre-Paleozoio 
rocks. 

Diatribviion  of  crystalline  rocks. — ^The  crystalline  rocks  form 
a  broken  fringe  around  the  Mississippi  basin,  extending  on  the 
east  from  Maine  to  Georgia;  on  the  north  from  Maine  up  the 
valley  of  the*  St.  Lawrence,  through  the  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  thence  to  the  northwest;  on  the  west  extending  along 
the  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  on  the  south  occurring 
in  local  areas  in  central  Texas  and  southeastern  Missouri. 
These  exposures  once  represented  more  or  less  isolated  areas  in 
the  Paleozoic  sea,  and  deposits  of  manganese  ore  were  formed 
at  many  places  within  the  area  enclosed  by  them,  especially 
along  their  borders. 

In  the  Appalachian  region  the  manganese  deposits  in  the 
early  Paleozoic  rocks  form  an  intermittent  belt  along  the  north- 
western side  of  the  barrier  of  crystalline  rocks,  from  northern 
Vermont,  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Cham* 
plain,  through  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  into  Alabama. 

In  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia-  manganese  deposits  in 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  lie  along  the  border  of  the  pre- 
Paleozoic  and  igneous  rocks  of  the  northern  Appalachians. 

In  northern  Arkansas  the  manganese  ores  in  Silurian 
limestone,  in  the  Batesville  region,  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
Archean  area  of  Missouri. 

In  Colorado    manganese  and  iron  ores  in   the   Paleozoic 
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rocks  border  the  area  of  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Manganese  mineraU  in  the  oryatalline  rocks. — The  source  of 
manganese  in  the  crystalline  rocks  exists  mostiy  in  the  various 
silicates  containing  manganese  as  their  base^  or  as  one  of  their 
bases.  By  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  silicates,  the 
manganese  is  abstracted,  taken  into  solution,  and  carried  off  by 
springs  or  surface  waters  to  be  deposited  among  the  sediments 
forming  elsewhere. 

Among  the  most  common  silicates  are  those  containing 
manganese  and  iron,  either  separately,  in  different  minerals,  or 
together  in  the  same  mineral.  The  numerous  manganiferous. 
silicates  have  already  been  referred  to  in  chapter  V.  and  do  not 
require  farther  discussion  here.  Among  the  best  known  of  them 
are :  rhodonite ;  the  manganiferous  forms  of  pyroxene,  amphibole, 
and  garnet;  the  manganiferous  minerals  of  the  olivine  group, 
such  as  tephroite,  roepperite,  knebelite,  danalite,  and  helvite  ; 
the  manganiferous  mica,  manganophyllite ;  the  manganiferous 
epidote  known  as  piedmontite ;  the  minerals  ilvaite,  ardennite, 
trimerite,  and  numerous  others. 

Besides  existing  in  the  form  of  silicates,  manganese  often 
occurs  in  the  crystalline  rocks  as  carbonate  (rhodochrosite  or 
diallogite).  This  is  frequently  associated  with  rhodonite,  and  has 
in  some  cases  probably  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  that  min- 
eral. The  rarer  manganese  minerals,  such  as  phosphates  and 
tungstates  of  manganese  and  other  forms,  also  occur  in  the 
crystalline  rocks,  but  they  are  in  exceedingly  small  quantities 
compared  with  the  silicates. 

Though  the  oxides  of  iron  in  the  forms  of  magnetite  and 
hematite  are  frequently  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  crys- 
talline rocks,  the  free  oxides  of  manganese  are  proportionally 
much  rarer  in  such  rocks,  except  where  they  occur  as  a  secondary 
product  resulting  from  the  superficial  oxidation  of  the  silicates 
and  other  manganese-bearing  minerals.^  Sometimes,  however, 
oxides  of  manganese  do  occur  in  the  crystalline   rocks,  either   in 

^ ' .m, — • ^  

*  The  surface  outcrope  of  sillcatee  of  manganete  are  alihoet  always  more  or  leas  extensively/ 
converted  to  oxides. 

85  Geulogical,  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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a  free  state  or  with  magnetites  and  hematites^  and  also  in  other 
associations,  such  as  in  the  mineral  franklinite,  an  oxide  of  iroD^ 
zinc^  and  manganese. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  though  the  variety  of  manganese- 
bearing  minerals  in  the  crystalline  rocks  is  large,  the  silicates  are 
by  far  the  most  plentiful,  and  it  is  to  them  that  it  is  necessary  to 
look  for  the  principal  source  of  manganese  in  later  clastic  rocks. 
When  the  silicate  is  in  the  form  of  rhodonite,  it  occurs  as  inter- 
bedded  layers,  lenticular  pockets,  and  possibly  veins  in  granitic, 
gn<'issic,  and  schistose  rocks.  When  it  is  in  the  form  of  garnet, 
it  occurs  either  in  separate  crystals,  scattered  in  greater  or  less 
quantities  through  certain  rocks,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
spessartite  and  other  manganese-bearing  garnets  described  in  the 
central  Texas  region  (chapter  XVL),  it  exists  in  the  form  of 
apparently  interbedded  layers. 

Manganiferous  augite  and  hornblende,  as  well  as  the  other 
rarer  manganese-bearing  silicates,  usually  occur  in  nests  and 
pockets.  Many  of  the  silicates  also  often  occur  as  minor  con- 
stituents of  veins  in  the  crystalline  rocks. 

Agents  of  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks, — The  surface  out- 
crops of  the  crystalline  rocks  have  all  been  decomposed  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  combined  action  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  organic  and  inorganic  acids,  and  of  oxygen,  surface 
waters,  and  sometimes  other  agencies.  It  was  formerly  sap- 
posed  that  carbonic  acid  was  the  principal  organic  agent  in 
the  decay  of  rocks,  but  Julien*  has  shown  that  other  acids 
formed  by  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  such  as  humic,  crenic, 
apocrenic,  formic,  acetic  acids,  etc.,  may  have  played  an  import- 
ant part,  often  considerably  more  so  than  carbonic  acid.  Locally, 
however,  in  special  cases  where  it  is  set  free  in  large  quantities 
by  the  action  of  acidulated  waters  on  limestone,  carbonic 
acid  may  have  a  far  more  powerful  effect  than  the  other  organic 
acids. 

Sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites 
in  the  crystalline  rocks,  has  in  some  cases  been  an  active  agent 
in  liastening  decay.     This  acid,  as  well  as  hydrochloric  and  other 

*  Alexis  A.  Jalieo,  Proceed.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adr.  ScL,  Vol.  XXVIII.i  1879,  pp.   SIl-419. 
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^cids^  might  originate  also  in  the  vapors  produced  by  igneous 
tiction.  It  has  been  suggested  that  nitric  and  nitrous  acids^  gen- 
erated in  thunder  storms^  have  played  a  subordinate  part  as 
-decomposing  agents  ^hen  taken  up  in  surface  waters  and  carried 
-down  into  the  rocks. 

Climate  also  has  an  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  the  decom- 
position of  rocks,  as  in  a  dry  equitable  climate  they  will  succumb 
•much  less  rapidly  than  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
repeated  rainfalls  and  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  causing 
-expansions  and  contractions  which  assist  in  a  rapid  breaking 
4ip  of  the  rocks. 

Mode  of  decay  of  the  cryatalline  rocks, — The  decay  of  crys- 
talline rocks  is  not  simply  a  process  of  mechanical  disintegration, 
but  it  also  represents  profound  chemical  changes  in  the  mineral 
•constituents  of  the  rock,  which  give  rise  to  mineralogical  combi- 
nations totally  different  from  the  original  forms.  The  constit- 
uents of  most  crystalline  rocks  might  be  divided,  in  relation  to 
their  action  during  decay,  into  stable  and  unstable  minerals. 
The  stable  class  is  represented  by  quartz,  which,  during  the 
decay,  undergoes  little  or  no  chemical  change,  but  is  simply 
broken  up  mechanically,  carried  off  as  sand,  and  deposited  in  the 
*bed8  of  sandstone  common  in  all  geologic  ages  from 
Oambrian  to  recent. 

In  the  unstable  class  are  grouped  the  large  variety  of  silicates, 
which  compose  the  mass  of  all  granites,  gneisses,  schists,  and 
other  crystalline  rocks.  When  silicates  decompose  under  surface 
influences,  the  metallic  bases  combine  with  carbonic  and  other 
organic  or  inorganic  acids,  and  are  removed  in  solution  as 
bicarbonates  or  salts  of  the  other  acids.  A  part  of  the  silica  is 
^Iso  taken  up  in  solution,  and  the  rest,  together  with  the  alumina, 
remains  as  a  residual  clayey  product,  which  mixes  with  the  sand 
derived  from  the  quartz  of  the  original  rock.  When  this  resid- 
ual material  is  finally  eroded  by  surface  waters,  the  whole  mass 
is  sorted  by  the  action  of  running  water,  the  sand  being  deposited 
first,  and  the  lighter  material  being  carried  on  to  form  the  sedi- 
ments of  future  beds  of  shale  and  slate. 

The  iron  and  manganese  are  carried  off  in  solution  and  are 
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eventaally  precipitated  with  the  sandy  and  clayey  sedimeats  then 
forming  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  coastal  lagoons,  or  bogs  iota 
which  the  surface  waters  drain.  The  carbonates  or  other  saita 
of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  etc,  derived  from  the  silicates,, 
are  also  carried  oflf  in  solution  and  go  to  form  their  part  of  tbe 
mineral  constituents  of  almost  all  natural  waters.^ 

Depth  of  decay  of  the  orystaUine  rooks, — In  the  United  States 
the  decay  of  rocks  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  south,  where 
the  outcrops  exist  as  soft  clay  beds,  or  as  an  angular  gravelly 
material  composed  of  fragments  of  the  original  rock  which  have 
so  far  escaped  decomposition.  In  the  northern  states  the  soft 
decomposed  rock  which  had  gradually  collected  through  geologic 
ages,  has  been  mostly  removed  by  glacial  action  in  late 
geologic  times,  and  as  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  thea 
has  been  too  brief  to  allow  of  any  great  decomposition,  the 
smooth,  hard,  glaciated  surfaces  of  the  crystalline  rocks  charac- 
teristic of  New  England  and  Canada  are  exposed.  In  some 
places,  however,  where  the  products  of  decay  have  been  protected 
by  the  local  topographic  features  of  the  country,  they  still  retain 
a  considerable  thickness. 

C.  IT.  Shepard,t  as  early  as  1837,  described  the  formation 
of  extensive  deposits  of  clay  from  the  decay  of  the  feldspathie 
rocks  of  western  Connecticut. 

At  the  western  base  of  Hoosac  Mountain,  Massachusetts,, 
where  the  decayed  rock  has  escaped  the  erosion  of  glacial  action, 
the  steeply  dipping  gneisses  and  schists  have,  according  to  T. 
Sterry  Hunt,  completely  decayed  to  a  depth  of  over  200  feet; 
while  at  230  feet  the  decay  has  not  been  so  general^  though 
evidences  of  it  are  seen  to  over  300  feet.t 

According  to  Dr.  Hunt  ||  the  veins  of  cupriferous  pyrites 
in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Ashe  county.  North  Carolina,  have 
been  decomposed  to  a  depth  of  from  40  to  70  feet. 


•  VariouB  other  chemical  ohaDg«e  alao  take  place  in  the  decay  of  the  crystailine  roela» 
such  as  the  formation  of  kaolin,  hyalite,  and  nvmeroas  other  minerals,  bat  these  have  no  co&> 
nectlon  with  the  present  subject 

t  Qeol.  Surrey  of  Connecticut,  1887,  pp.  78-75  (quoted  by  T.  8.  Hunt). 

X  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Mineral  Physiology  and  Physiography,  1886,  pp.  256-367. 

I  Ibid.,  pp.  258-259. 
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Raphael  Pumpelly*  describes  the  extensive  decay  of  the 
Anhean  rocks  of  southeastern  Missouri,  and  the  formation,  as 
^t  Iron  Mountaiui  of  residual  clay  containing  iron  ore  which 
once  existed  in  the  original  rock.  W.  B.  Potterf  has  lately 
fully  described  and  illustrated  the  occurrence  of  these  iron  ore 
deposits  and  has  also  explained  the  relations  of  certain  of  them 
to  underlying  Archean  and  overlying  Paleozoic  rocks. 

In  the  central  Texas  region  the  feldspathic  rocks  have  often 
been  disintegrated  and  more  or  less  decomposed  to  considerable 
depths,  and  in  the  bluffs  of  some  parts  of  the  Colorado  Biver,  in 
Lilano  county,  ledges  of  angular  feldspathic  gravel  mark  the 
outcrop  of  these  rocks. 

lu  the  silver  deposits  of  Butte  City,  Montana,  the  sulphides 
f)f  iron,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  and  the  cart)onate  and  silicate  of  mangan- 
*ese  have  all  been  more  or  less  completely  converted  to  oxides 
down  to  the  water  level  of  the  country,^  which  is  sometimes  200 
feet  II  below  the  surface,  while  below  that  point  they  assume 
their  original  unaltered  condition. 

In  Brazil  the  crystalline  rocks  in  some  places  have  been 
'decomposed  to  a  depth  of  800  feet  or  more.§ 

According  to  Raphael  Pumpelly,  many  inclosed  basins  in 
"Crystalline  rocks  in  Asia  have  been  formed  by  the  unequal  decay 
of  the  rock  and  the  removal  of  the  residual  materials  by  winds.^ 

The  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks  is  not  confined  to  later 
geologic  times,  but  dates  back,  as  discussed  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,*  * 
to  the  earliest  ages  to   which  there  are  means  of  tracing  it. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  decay  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  continued  through  geologic  ages,  a  large  amount  of  man- 
^nese  has  been  continually  supplied  in  solution  to  the  circulat- 
ing waters,  and  when  the  conditions  suitable  for  its  precipitation 

•*  Geological  SurTay  of  Missoorl,  Iron  Ores  and  Goal  Fields,  1872. 

t  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XIX.,  1890-91. 

X  W.  P.  Blake,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XYI.,  1878-79,  pp.  74-75.  E.  D. 
tNiters,  Jr.,  Mineral  RMouroes  of  the  United  SUtea,  1883-1884,  p.  880.  See  also  this  report, 
9.458. 

I  W.  P.  Blake,  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

I  Uais,  G«olo«ie  da  Brteil,  p.  2.    (Cited  hj  Oeikle). 

f  Amer.  Joor.  Scl.,  8rd  series,  Vol.  XYII.,  1879,  pp.  189-140. 

^^BCineral  Pbjsiologf  and  Physiography,  pp.  269-270. 
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have  been  realized^  it  has  been  again  laid  down  in  the  form  of 
ore  deposits. 

FORtfS  OF  MANGANESE   DEPOSITED   AT  ORDINARY 

TEMPERATURES. 

General  statement, — The  mineralogical  forms  in  which 
manganese  is  deposited  from  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures,, 
depend  on  the  conditions  of  the  air  and  water,  whether  of  an 
oxidizing  or  reducing  nature,  and  on  the  character  of  the 
associated  inorganic  or  organic  matter,  either  in  solution  with 
the  manganese  or  as  a  sediment  on  the  floor  of  the  sea,  lagoon^ 
or  bog  in  which  deposition  takes  place.  Manganese  is  laid  down 
mostly  as  oxide  and  carbonate,  and  possibly  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  as  sulphide  ;  while  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures  i& 
laid  down  as  oxide,  carbonate,  sulphide,  or  as  the  hydrous  silicate 
of  iron  and  potash  known  as  glauconite.  In  the  cases  of  both 
manganese  and  iron  one  of  the  moet  common  forms  of  deposition 
is  as  carbonate,  which  is  subsequently  often  converted  to  oxide.*^ 

The  metamorphism  at  high  heat  of  the  forms  of  manganese 
laid  down  at  ordinary   temperatures,   in   connection  with  other 
materials,  gives  rise  to  various  silicates  and   other  manganese- 
bearing  minerals,  as  described  later  in  this  chapter. 

Deposition  as  ooside, — When  the  solutions  of  organic  or  in- 
organic salts  of  iron  and  manganese  are  freely  exposed  to  the 
action  of  air^  as  in  shallow  or  rapidly  running  water,  free  fron\ 
contact  with  organic  matter,  they  are  quickly  oxidized,  and  the 
iron   is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  hydrous  sesquioxide,  while 
manganese  is  precipitated  either  as  a  simple   carbonate  or  as 
peroxide  (probably  sometimes  also  as  sesquioxide)  in  a  higher  or 
lower  state  of  hydration.      Manganese  seems  often  to  retain  its 
carbonate    form    during  deposition   with   more  tenacity    than 
iron. 

The  precipitation  of  the  oxides  is  seen  going  on  in    many 
snrface  waters  at  the  present  time :    the  slimy,  rusty  scum  ooz- 

*  When  the  manganeM  and  iron  were  origiDall  j  in  solution  as  other  organic  salts  thnm 
carbonates,  it  is  possible,  as  sagffested  by  Jalien  (Proceed.  Amer.  Assoc.  Ady.  Sci.,  VoU  XXVII£« 
1879,  p.  866)  for  calcareoos  concretions  containing  iron  and  manganese,  that  the  carbonates  noY 
found  "may  be  merely  the  iixedresidae  of  organic  acids  of  more  complex' form,    «    o    o    » 
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iDg  out  of  the  sides  of  ditches  made  in  low  places,  the  iridescent 
brown  crust  often  mistaken  for  oil  on  spring  water,  and  the 
brown  incrustation  on  many  river  pebbles,  represent  hydrous  per- 
oxide of  iron  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  or 
other  salts  of  iron. 

Similar  occurrences  take  place  with  manganese,  but,  as  that 
metal  is  rarer,  its  presence  is  less  often  observed  and  it  is 
usually  mistaken  for  iron.  Thus  the  waters  of  many  springs 
deposit  a  black  sediment  of  oxide  of  manganese  near  the 
point  where  they  come  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is 
especially  true  of  hot  springs  where  the  waters,  when  they  cool 
on  the  surface  and  become  partly  oxidized,  rapidly  deposit  part 
of  the  excess  of  mineral  matters  which  their  high  temperature 
and  freedom  from  oxidiziog  influences  underground  had  en- 
abled them  to  carry  up.  Some  of  the  Steamboat  Springs  in 
western  Ifevada  deposit  oxide  of  manganese  among  their  other 
metalliferous  sediments ;  and  the  warm  springs  of  Golconda, 
Nevada,  form  a  calcareous  and  siliceous  sinter  often  highly 
stained  with  manganese.  The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  deposit 
a  calcareous  sinter  which  is  impregnated  with  oxide  of  mangan- 
ese in  the  same  manner. 

A  hot  spring  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,*  having  a 
temperature  of  110^  Fahrenheit,  deposits  oxide  of  manganese  in 
its  discharge  channel ;  a  mineral  spring  in  the  house  of  the 
Russian  Crown  at  Carlsbad, f  with  a  temperature  of  68^  Fahren- 
heit, also  forms  manganiferous  deposits ;  and  the  springs  of 
Luxeuil  I  as  well  as  the  water  in  a  certain  mine  at  Freyberg 
form  manganiferous  sediments.  ||  The  portion  of  manganese 
which  is  not  precipitated  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  springs,  is 
carried  on  to  the  streams  into  which  the  springs  drain,  and  there 
partly  deposited  on  the  river  gravel  or  the  finer  sediments,  and 
partly  carried  still  farther,  until  it  eventually  reaches  the  sea  or 
any  other  basin  to  which  the  waters  of  the  region  are  tributary. 
Thus  a   black  incrustation   of  manganese  is  often  seen  on  th& 

*  Townseod,  I'Institut.,  1844,  No.  529.    (Bischof). 

t  Kenten's  q.  ▼.  Dechen's  Archir.  f,  Mineral.,  etc.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  754.  (Biachof). 

X  Braconnot,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  do  Phys.,  Vol.  18.  p.  221.    (Biachof.) 

I  XersteD'B  u.  t.  Dechen's  Archly,  f.  Mioeral.,  etc.,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  754.    (Biichof.) 
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pebhles  in  rav;ned  and  in  river  beds,  especially   at  waterfalls, 
where  the  rapid  movement  of  the  water  has  allowed  the  free 
oxidation  of  its  metalliferous  contents.     This  is  especially  note* 
worthy  in  some  of  the  canyons  in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Colo* 
rado:  in  Virginia  Canyon,  near  Idaho  Springs,  aboat  forty  miles 
west  of    Denver,   a  black  cement  of  manganese    oxide   binds 
together  the  detrital  material  that  has  accumulated  in  t^e  bottom. 
On  either  side  of  the  canyon  the  gneissic  and   schistose  rocks 
form  steep  blufis,  in  which  rhodonite  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
silver  veins  of  the  region,  thus  revealing  a  probable  source  of 
the  oxide.      Such  occurrences  are  local,  however,  and  the  man- 
ganese cements  the  material  only  in  spots.     At  the  junction  of 
Virginia  Canyon  and  Boomerang  Oulch,  a  deposit  of  rock  frag- 
ments thus  bound  together  varies  from  6  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 
A  manganese  coating  covers  the  pebbles  in  many  of  the   rapid 
streams  in  the  Archiean  area  of  New  England,  and  David  A. 
Wells  ^  describes  it  on  the  Merrimac  and  elsewhere.     Dr.  J.  C. 
Branner,  during  his  geologic  investigations  in  Brazil,  ob^served 
a  similar  coating  of  manganese  oxide  in  the   rapids  of  the  Kio 
Sao  Francisco  at   Piranhas,  below  the   falls  of  Paulo  Affonso ; 
in  the  rapids  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Bio  Araguary ;  and 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Paraguay.     The  manganese  oxide 
which  sometimes  coats  pebbles  in  Lower  Carboniferous  conglom- 
erates in   New   Brunswick  and   Nova   Scotia   may   have   been 
derived    in    a  somewhat  similar  manner   by  the  splashing  of 
water  on  the  shore. 

John  Davy  f  describes  a  coating  of  manganese  oxide  on  the 
'  river  pebbles  in  the  lake  district  of  Westmorland  and  Cumber- 
land,  England. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  when  waters  containing  man- 
ganiferous  solutions  are  in  rapid  motion,  as  at  the  mouths  of 
springs  or  in  rivers  or  creeks,  they  are  freely  exposed  to 
oxidation,  and  consequently  the  part  of  the  manganese  that  is 
precipitated  is  usually  in  the  oxide  form.}     The  part  that  is  not 

*  Amer.  Joar.  Sc{.,  2d  aeries,  Vol.  XIII.,  1852,  pp.  9-11.  Mr.  Wella  belieres  the  man* 
^nese  to  have  been  derlTed,  hj  the  dissolTlng  actioD  oi  oraauio  aoids,  mostlj  from  a  doubk 
«arbouate  of  lime  and  manganese  In  Igneous  and  metamorpUc  rocks. 

t  Edinburgh  New  Fhll.  Jour.,  July,  1851,  pp.  87-88. 

X  A  case  of  deposition  of  manganese  as  carbonate  at  the  mouth  of  a  spring  will  b«  de- 

aoribed  later  in  this  chapter. 
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precipitated^  bowever^  is  carried  on  to  the  body  of  water  to 
which  the  streams  are  tributary  and  there  precipitated^  some- 
times as  oxide  and  sometimes  as  carbonate. 

Deposition  as  oarbonaJU. — When  the  manganiferous  solu- 
tions in  the  form  of  surface  waters  are  protected  from  oxidation 
by  being  in  the  presence  of  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  vegetable 
or  animal  matter,  they  are  often  precipitated  as  carbonate.  The 
bicarbonate  or  other  salts  of  manganese  that  are  in  solution, 
however,  are  so  easily  oxidized  that  unless  the  protection  from 
oxidation  is  very  complete,  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as 
oxide.  Hence  the  vegetation  of  bogs  is  sometimes  coated  with 
oxide  of  manganese.  This  occurrence  is  more  commonly  seen 
with  iron  than  with  manganese,  on  account  of  the  greater 
abundance  of  the  former  material,  and  a  rusty  scum  on  the 
vegetation  is  characteristic  of  the  bogs  or  marshes  into  which 
waters  laden  with  solutions  of  iron  empty. 

Fresenius  *  has  shown  that  the  warm  waters  of  Wiesbaden, 
which,  among  other  constituents,  contain  manganese  and  iron, 
deposit  the  iron  in  the  form  of  oxide,  while  the  manganese  is 
carried  on  farther  in  solution  and  deposited  as  carbonate.  This 
would  point  to  a  greater  stability  in  nature  for  carbonate  of 
manganese  than  carbonate  of  iron,  f  though  under  many 
-oircumstances  they  are  both  easily  oxidized. 

Under  suitable  conditions,  however,  the  carbonate  of  both 
metals  may  be  deposited,  often  in  the  same  spot.  Hence  in  the 
'Coal  Measures,  where  carbonaceous  matter  is  abundant  not  only 
in  the  coal  beds,  but  also  in  lesser  quantities  throughout  the 
associated  rocks,  the  characteristic  deposits  of  more  or 
less  manganiferous  siderite,  or  carbonate  iron  ore,  occur. 
These  ores  contain  from  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  to 
over  four  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  manganese.  %  H-  -l^* 
Rogers  II  suggested  in  1868  that  the  siderite  deposits  were  caused 
by  the  conversion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  into  carbonate   by 


*  Jfthrb.  des  Verelna  f.  Katnrkunde  in  Hen.  Nubeq,  Vol.  YL,  p.  160  (Biachof)- 

1  It  li  a  well  eeUblished  fact  in  chemiatry  that  the  carbonate  of  manganese  is  a  more 
stable  material  than  carbonate  of  iron. 

X  See  H.  D.  Sogers,  Geol.  Surrey  of  Penn.,  Vol.  II.,  18S8,  p.  789  ;  also  Andrew  S.  Mc« 
"breath,  Second  Geol.  Sarrey  of  Peon.,  Vol.  H.  H.,  1879,  pp.  162-166. 

I  Geological  Surrey  of  PenntyWania,  Vol.  II,,  1868,  p.  788. 
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organic  matter  and  its  subsequent  segregation  as  now  found  ia 
layers  and  nodules. 

Similar    associations   of   the  two   carbonates  are  seen  in 
various  other  places  and  in  both  the  same  and  different  geologic 
associations  :  thus  T.  8.  Hunt  ^  describes  carbonate  of  iron  con- 
taining greater  or  less  quantities  of  manganese,  and   sometimes 
blending  into   pure  carbonate  of  manganese  (rhodochrosite),  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River  in  Kew  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts.    Hunt  also  describes  the  existence   of  comparatively 
pure  carbonate  of  manganese  in  slates,  probably  of  Silurian  age^ 
at   Placentia   Bay,  Newfoundland,  f     Spiegeleisen   is  made  in 
Germany  from  a   spathic   iron   ore   from   Nassau  {   containing 
sometimes  over  eighteen  per  cent   of  carbonate  of  manganese,, 
and  fiischof  II  describes  other  spathic  iron  ores  in  Germany  con- 
taining from  three  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  same  material,  as  well 
as  pure  carbonate  of  manganese  from  Nagyag,  Transylvania. 

During  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonates,  a  certain  amount 
of  Organic  matter  is  carried  down  with  them,  and  hence  the 
analyses  of  these  ores  often  show  a  considerable  amount  of  sach 
impurities.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks,  and  Bischof  §  describes  carbonate  of  manganese  irom 
Nagyag,  in  Transylvania,  which  contaios  from  6.22  to  10.11  per 
cent  of  organic  matter.^ 

Deposition  as  sulphide.  —  Iron  is  often  deposited  in 
the  form  of  sulphide  (iron  pyrites),  but  manganese  is  rarely  found 
in  that  form,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  always  in  very  small 
quantities.    Iron  forms  three  sulphides  in  nature,  pyrite,  pyrrho* 

*  Mineral  Physiology  and  Physiography,  p.  261. 

t  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1867-1858,  p.  204-205 ;  also  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  VoU 
XXVIII.,  1859,  p.  374. 

X  D.  Forbes,  Journal  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.  1872, 1.,  p.  168. 

H  Elemente  of  Chem.  and  Phys.  Geology,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  496-i>07. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  607. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  by  Jnlien  (Proc.  Amer.  Assoc  AdT.  ScL.  Vol.  XXVIL,  lS79,Pv 
280)  that  the  organic  matter  found  in  many  iron  and  manganese  oxides  may  be  the  remainiot 
the  organic  acids  that  were  combined  with  the  metals. 
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tite,  and  troilite,*   bat  pyrite  is  the  most  common  and  occurs 
in  all  rocks  from  Archean  to  recent.     It  is  formed  in  nature  hy 
the  action  of   soluble  sulphides    or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  od 
soluble  salts  of  itotj  or  by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  by  or-, 
ganic  matter. 

Manganese    forms    two    sulphides    in     nature,    a    mono- 
sulphide    known    as    alabandite,  and   a  disulphide   known    as. 
hauerite.  t    Both  minerals  are  very  rare  and  are   so  unstable 
that  they  rapidly  become  oxidized  on   exposure.     Alabandite  ia. 
the  less  rare  form  and  usually  occurs  as  a  subordinate  con- 
stituent  of  metalliferous  veins.     It  is  said  to  be  found  at  the 
Caledonia  silver  mine,    Kingston,    New   Mexico,  and  in  the^ 
silver  deposits  of  Potosi,  old  Mexico.     It  also  occurs,  accord- 
ing to  J.  D.  Dana,|  in  association  with  tellurium,  quartz,  and 
carbonate  of  manganese  in  the  gold  mines  of  Nagyag,  Kapnik^. 
and  Offenbanya,   in   Transylvania;  at  Gersdorf  near  Freiberg ^. 
and  at  Morococha,  Peru.      Hauerite  occurs  with  gypsum  and 
sulphur  at  Kalinka,  Hungry. 

Though  the  sulphides  of  manganese  are  easily  oxidized,^ 
they  are  not  so  unstable  that,  had  they  ever  been  formed  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  sedimentary  deposits,  they  would,  even  at 
considerable  depths,  have  left  no  trace  of  their  former  presence. 
Moreover  the  sulphide  of  manganese,  as  produced  artificially,  ||  is. 
soluble  in  certain  organic  acids,  noticeably  acetic,  and  as  the 
conditions  for  the  deposition  of  sulphides  of  metals  ii> 
sedimentary  deposits  generally  require  the  presence  of  organio 
matter,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  acids  given  oS  b^ 
such  matter  might  be  such  as  would  dissolve  the  sulphide  of 
manganese.  Thus  there  is  a  possible  reason  why  manganese 
^ould  not  be  deposited  as  sulphide   under  certain  conditiona 


■^Prollita  has  b«€n  found  oolj  in  iron  metflorltes.  (E.  S.  Dana,  Text  Book  of  Mineralogy^, 
p.  242.) 

t  Manganese  also  occurs  in   youngite  (Haonay,  Mln.  Mag.  L,  162,  1877)  which  la. 
a  sulphide  containing  lead,  sine,  iron,  and  manganese  ;  but  the  composition  of  this  material  is. 
doubtful,  and  it  is  considered  by  J.  D.  Dan«  (System  of  Mineralogy,  fifth  edition,  Appendix 
III.,  p.  188)  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture. 

X  System  of  Mineralogy,  fifth  edition,  188S,  p.  47 ;  and  Appendix  III.,  p.  3. 

I  When  manganese  is  precipitated  artificially  as  sulphide  It  is  usually  in  the  form  ot; 
the  monoeulphide,  in  either  a  hydrous  or  an  anhydrous  form. 
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which  would  cause  the  precipitation  of  sulphides  of  iron  and 
other  metals.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  sulphide  has 
rarely,  if  ever^  been  the  original  form  of  anj  considerable  deposits 
of  manganese  ore  laid  down  under  the  usual  conditions  of  sedi- 
'  mentation. 

The  artificial  formation  of  sulphide  of  manganese  (alaband- 
'tte)  ill   the   laboratory  is  brought  about  most  easily  at  a  high 
temperature*    It  has  also  been  noted  that  when  manganese  ia 
the  form  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese  is  added,  to  molten 
'Steel  it  bodily  removes  part  of  the  sulphur ;  and  it  is  thought  by 
some  metallurgists  that  a  sulphide  of  manganese  is  formed  and 
carried  into  the  slag.    Percy*  has  suggested  that  this  action  may 
throw  some   light   on   the    origin    in   nature  of  the    mineral 
helvite  which,  according  to  the  formula  of  Rammelsberg,t  is  a 
sulphide  of  manganese  (including  iron)  with  silicate  of  berylliam 
*«nd  manganese  (including  iron  and  calcium).     These  indications 
of  a  more  easy  transition  of  manganese  into  the  form  of  sulphide 
«t  high,  than  at  low  temperatures,  may  have  had  its   influence 
in  the  rarity  of  manganese  sulphides  in  deposits  laid  down  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  alabandite 
'in  metalliferous  veins,  where  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  de- 
position may  have  been  high. 

In  many  of  the  silver  deposits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
manganese  oxides  occur  with  the  superficial  oxidation  products 
of  the  sulphides  of  other  metals,  and  it  has  often  been  suggested 
that  manganese  also  was  originally  in  the  sulphide  form.  This 
may  sometimes  be  true,  but  it  has  not  been  proved ;  while  in 
other  cases,  notably  at  Butte  City,  Montana,  when  the  level  is 
reached  at  which  the  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and  other  metals  pass  into 
sulphides,  the  manganese  passes  into  carbonate  and  silicate. 

Deposition  as  ailioate, — Iron  is  sometimes  deposited  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  as  the  silicate  known  as  glauconite,  bat  man- 
ganese hus  not  been  found  in  a  similar  form.     Glauconite  is  an 
olive-green  mineral,  and  is  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  iron 
-«nd  potash  containing  variable  amounts   of  alumina,  magnesia, 

<■  Metallurgy ;  Iron  and  Steel,  London,  1864. 

t  Haodbuch  der  Mineralchemle,  second  edition,  1876,  p.  460. 
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and  other  ingredients.    It  occurs  in  spherical  or  globular  graina 
which  often   form   beds   of  considerable  thickness   in    variona 
geologic  horizons.    The  grains  are  supposed  by  some  to  repre- 
sent fossil  casts^  and  to  have  been  formed  by  the  combination  of 
iron  and  potash  with  the  silica  from  minute  sponges  which  grew^ 
in  the  fossil  cavities  in  which  glauconite  was  subsequently  formed. 
Though  manganese  commonly  exists  as  various  silicates  in 
the  metamorphic  rocks  as  well  as  in  many  mineral  veins^  and/ 
possibly  also  in  the  products  of  secondary  alteration  of  other 
manganese  minerals,  yet  it  is  not  laid  down  in  ordinary  sedi- 
mentary    deposits   in   that    state,    and   as   yet  no    manganese, 
compound  corresponding  in   form  and  mode  of  deposition   ta 
glauconite  is  known. 

CONDITIONS  OF  DEPOSITION   OF   MANGANBSB. — General  statements. 

It  has  been  shown  how  manganese  is  taken  into  solution 
during  the  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and  in  what  forms  it  is 
deposited  again.    It  now  remains  to  show  under  what  conditions, 
this  deposition  takes  place,  in  other  words,  what  stimulating 
causes  bring  about  precipitation. 

0 

The  solutions  containing  manganese  begin  to  deposit  their 
burden  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  influences  of' 
the  atmosphere.  Thus  the  springs  already  mentioned  on  page 
651  form  a  manganiferous  sinter  almost  as  soon  afi|  they^ 
issue  from  the  ground,  and  this  deposition  continues  along  the 
courses  of  the  outlets  of  the  springs  and  the  streams  into  which 
the  springs  drain,  until  the  excess  of  mineral  matter  is  laid  down; 
hence  the  coating  of  manganese  oxide  on  river  pebbles.  (See 
page  552.)  The  water  during  this  kind  of  deposition,  however^ 
is  rapidly  moving  onward  and  no  considerable  amount  of  ore> 
is  laid  down  in  any  one  place. 

When  the  metalliferous  waters  reach  a  more  or  less  com- 
pletely enclosed  basin,  however,  such  as  a  lake,  bog,  or  coastal 
lagoon,  their  motion  is'  impeded  and  they  move  sluggishly^ 
toward  the  outlet,  thus  allowing  the  oxidation  and  the  resulting 
precipitation  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  contents  over  local 
areas.     The  nearer  such  basins  are  to  the  source  of  the  tributarj^ 
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waters,  other  things  being  equal^  the  more  of  the  metalliferous 
precipitates  they  will  receive,  as  less  will  be  lost  in  the  inter- 
vening distance. 

The  manganese  which  escapes  precipitation  in  these  basins, 
or  that  of  waters  which  have  not  passed  through  such  basins,  is 
carried  on  to  the  ocean,  becomes  greatly  diluted  with  the  sea  water, 
and  is  deposited  only  when  the  local  conditions  are  such  as  to 
^^ring  about  precipitation. 

Hence  three  classes  of  manganese  deposits  may  be  dis- 
tinguished: (1)  those  laid  down  at  springs  and  in  rivers;  (2) 
those  laid  down  in  local, enclosed  basins;  (3)  those  laid  down  on 
the  sea  floor. 

CONDITIONS  OF   DEPOSITION   OF   MANGANESE. — In  Springs  and 

rivers. 

The  deposition  of  manganese  at  the  outlets  of  springs  aud 
along  rivers  has  already  been  described  (pages  651-552)  and 
does  not  reqjaire  further  mention.  Ore  deposited  in  this  way  is 
rarely  accumulated  in  commercially  important  quantities. 

CJONDITIONS    OF    DEPOSITION  OF   MANGANESE. — In  local    bosius. 

The  manganiferous  contents  of  waters  draining  into  shallow 
and  more  or  less  confined  basins,  such  as  bogs,  lakes,  or  coastal 
lagoons,  are  rapidly  oxidized,  and  as  much  manganese  is  precipi- 
tated as  the  intensity  of  the  local  oxidizing  agencies  can  cause* 
In  some  cases  the  solutions  are  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and 
thus  a  furth*er  precipitation  is  produced  than  would  otherwise 
take  place.  The  ore  is  laid  down  either  as  carbonate  or  as  oxide, 
the  form  being  determined  by  the  local  conditions  of  each  area, 
as  explained  on  pages  550-654. 

Instances  of  deposition  in  shallow  basins  are  seen  in  the 
manganiferous  spathic  ores  of  the  Coal  Measures  and  of  some  of 
the  older  rocks,  in  the  ferruginous  oxides  of  manganese  sometimes 
Ibund  in  the  low  coastal  area  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  in  many 
deposits  of  bog  manganese  overlying  the  crystalline  rocks  in  the 
northern  states  and  in  Canada.  The  manganese  deposit  in  the 
^salcareous  tufa  near  Golcond^i,   Nevada,  (see  pages  469-476.) 
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was  also  probably  formed  in  a  small,  and  more  or  less  completely 
^enclosed  basin. 

One  of  the  great  iron  and  manganese  horizons  of  the  Appa- 
lachians occurs  between  the  Cambrian  sandstone  and  the  over- 
lying limestone,*  and  is  often  associated  with  micaceous  schist 
t)r  hydromica  slate.  J.  D.  Dana^f  in  describing  the  ores  of  this 
belt,  supposes  that  during  the  change  of  conditions  of  deposition 
from  the  schist  to  the  limestone  there  was  a  time  of  long  con^ 
tinued  marshes,  and  that  in  these  marshes  the  ores  were  deposited. 
•  Sometimes  the  schist  horizon  is  represented  by*  fine  grained 
-earthy  sandstone;  and  both  rocks  indicate  a  condition  of  quiet 
wafer  during  sedimentation,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  more 
rapidly  moving  conditions  which  accompanied  the  deposition  of 
the  coarser  sandstone  below.  If  it  is  granted  that  the  ore  was 
laid  down  in  marshes  and  coastal  lagoons,  all  the  conditions  nec- 
-essary  for  the  deposition  of  the  oxides  and  carbonates  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  sulphide  of  iron  would  be 
fulfilled. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  large  number,  if  not  most  of  the 
workable  deposits  of  manganese  in  America  were  laid  down  in 
local  basins  by  the  processes  just  described.  In  some  cases, 
however,  noticeably  in  the  deposits  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Canada,  there  are  evidences  of  a  deposition  on  the 
sea  floor. 

-CONDITIONS  OP  DEPOSITION  OF  MANGANESE. —  On   the  Seafloor. 

General  atatemenL — It  is  a  simple  matter  to  account 
for  the  deposition  of  manganese  in  local,  enclosed  basins  where 
the  metalliferous  solutions,  being  only  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  supply  of  their  mineral  contents  and 
not  having  mixed  with  any  great  volume  of  water  less  rich  in 
metalliferous  matter,  are  in  a  more  or  less  concentrated  form. 
When  these  solutions  once  reach  the  open  sea,  however,  they  be- 
come greatly  diluted  and  the  precipitation  of  the  mineral  matter 

^This  •Utement  muit  not  be  uoderatood  to  moan  that  all  the  Appalachian  mtDgnneso 
^epoeita  which  are  tn  the  area  of  sandstone  or  quartzite  are  neceesarily  of  this  horizon.  Some 
•JutTe  been  prored  to  be  so,  others  hare  not  yet  been  determined.    (See  pages  876-879.) 

t  Amer.  Jonr,  Sol.,  8d  series.,  Vol.,  XIV.,  1877,  p.  189. 
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requires  the  action  of  other  agents  in  addition  to  those  thathave^ 
caused  precipitation  in  local  basins.  It  has  been  shown  (pages 
550-567)  that  most|  if  not  all^  bedded  deposits  of  manganese 
ore  were  laid  down  as  either  carbonate  or  oxide,  and  therefore  the 
precipitating  agents  must  explain  its  deposition  in  those  forms^ 
and  not  as  sulphide  as  might  be  the  case  with  iron. 

Precipitation  by  carbonate  of  lime. — It  has  been  suggested 
that  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  calcareous  sediments  on  the 
sea  floor  or  4^ring  its  passage  through  the  sea  water,  has  acted 
as  an  arresting  agent  for  many  metalliferous  deposits,  by  a  simple 
process  of  replacement  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  substita*^ 
tion  of  the  different  materials  in  question.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  might  be  applied  to  manganese,  as  it  is  a  noticeable 
iact  that  those  manganese  deposits  which  exist  in  associations  in^ 
dicating  an  open  sea  sedimentation,  often  accompany  limestones 
or  calcareous  shales. 

Manganese  exists  in  small  amounts  in  almost  all  limestones^ 
but  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  it'  forms  deposits  of  economic 
value.  Even  in  the  limestones  where  it  exists  in  quantities  it  is^ 
of  very  irregular  distribution,  sometimes  characterizing  the  rock 
over  considerable  areas,  at  other  times  almost  entirely  disappear- 
ing or  existing  only  as  a  small  trace.  On  a  calcareous  sea  floor, 
on  which  little  or  no  mechanical  sedimentation  was  going:  on^ 
the  long  continued  action  of  the  extremely  dilute  solution  of 
manganese  compounds,  might  gradually  cause  a  considerable  re- 
placement of  carbonate  of  lime  by  carbonate  of  manganese,  and 
thus  produce  considerable  deposits  of  manganese  ore.  Such  an 
action  is  not  at  all  impossible,  but  if  it  had  gone  on  unaffected 
by  any  other  infl.uences,  the  ore  would  be  expected  to  be  evenly 
distributed  over  large  areas  of  limestone.  This,  however,  as. 
just  stated,  is  not  the  case^  and  manganese-bearing  parts  of  the 
limestone  are  frequently  separated  by  several  or  even  many 
miles  of  limestone  containing  practically  no  ore. 

If  the  ore-bearing  areas  were  comparatively  close  together,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  segregation  had  caused'  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  manganese,  but,  though  segregation  may  often 
have  had  a  certain  influence  over  local  areas,  yet  in  many  places. 
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the  iatervening  distance  is  so  great  and  the  other  coDditions  are 
such,  that  the  action  of  segregation  alone^  unassisted  by  other 
agencies,  could  not  have  caused  the  localization  of  the  deposits. 

Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  find,  in   addition  to   any- 
possible  action  that  limestone   may  produce,  some  local  stimu- 
lating cause  to  explain   the   unusual   precipitation   in  special^ 
localities. 

PreeipitcUion  by  marine  plants. — It  has  been  suggested  ii^ 
the  case  of  the  deposition  of  iron  that  a  cause  of  localiza- 
tion existed  in  the  presence  of  seaweeds  on  the  sea' 
floor.  These  often  contain  considerable  quantities  of  iron  as  one 
of  their  inorganic  constituents,  and  when  they  decompose,  their- 
mineral  contents  are  laid  down  with  the  other  sediments  forming; 
in  that  place,  thus  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  ferrugin  >us. 
deposits.  It  is  possible  that  a  similar  cause  may  in  some  cases 
have  brought  about  a  deposition  of  manganese.  This  metal, 
however,  enters  into  the  composition  of  plants  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  iron,  and  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  to 
what  extent  marine  plants  may  have  caused  its  deposition.* 
In  several  cases,  however,  its  presence  has  been  detected,  and 
Maumenef  states  that  it  exists  in  the  seaweed  FiLcua  serratus.. 
Professor  Goodale  X  also  describes  its  existence  in  the  aquatic 
plant  known  as  Trapa  natana. 

Precipitation  by  a  local  iner ease  in  the  supply  of  manganese  on 
the  sea  floor. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  adequate  precipitating 
agent  presents  itself  to  explain  the  deposition  of  considerable 
beds  of  manganese  from  the  very  dilute  solutions  in  the  sea 
water,  it  becomes  necessary  to  suppose,  at  least  in  most  cases^ 
that  there  was  a  -local  source  of  manganese  on  the  sca^  floor 
greater  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Three  possible  sources 
for  this  local  supply  suggest  themselves : 

^  Farther  diffioaltles  with  this  moda  of  localizatioii  of  mftnganese  are  mentioned  od 
page  668. 

t  E.  Monmen^,  Comptea  rendui  de  PAcad.  des  sol.,  t.    XOVIH    1884,  p.  1417. 
X  Oray^s  Botanicil  Text  Book,  Vol.  II. »  Fhysiologioal  Botany,  George  L.  Ooodale,. 
p.  256. 

36  Qeulogical,  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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(1)  Ad  excess  of  mangaDes^e  in  solution  in  certain  areas  of 
the  sea. 

(2)  The  presence  of  manganese  in  the  mechanically  sus- 
pended materials  carried  dorwn  from  the  land  to  the  sea. 

(3)  Igneous  materials  thrown  into  the  sea,  either  in  the 
form  of  ejections  from  submarine  vents^  or  of  volcanic  ash  and 
dust  from  subaerial  volcanoes. 

(I)  As  regards  the  first  possible  source  of  a  local  excess  of 
mineral  matter^  it  may  be  said  that  Professor  Chamberlin  snp- 
po^'ps  such  an  action  to  have  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  the 
lead  ores  of  Wisconsin.  In  describing  the  process  by  which 
certain  parts  of  the  sea  water  were  made  richer  than  others  in 
metalliferous  solutions^  he  says  *:  ^'  If  any  portion  of  the  land 
surface  yields  more  richly  than  elsewhere  to  the  ocean,  the 
waters  of  that  portion  will  necessarily  become  richer  in  metallic 
salts.  As  such  contributions  are  made,  year  after  year,  and 
century  after  century,  they  will  presumably  follow  each  other  in 
a  common  course,  borne  by  oceanic  currents,  and  be  brought 
within  reach  of  depositing  agencies  in  the  same  areas,  being  thrown 
down  when  first  they  came  in  contact  with  a  competent  reagent. 
Viewed  in  this  light^  in  contradistinction  from  the  idea  of  an 
ocean  throughout  which  the  metalliferous  substances  are  uniform- 
ly diffused,  the  fact  of  localization  is  a  necessary  inference, 
instead  of  being  a  phenomenal  enigma.'^ 

Chamberlin  ascribes  the  precipitation  of  the  lead  ores  partly 
to  a  process  of  segregation  by  marine  plants  and  animals,  similstr 
io  that  already  mentioned  for  seaweeds  on  page  561,  and  partly, 
to  a  powerful  precipitating  agent  in  the  form  of  soluble 
sulphides  derived  from  the  decay  of  this  organic  matter. 
The  local  excess  of  lead  in  solution  is  proposed  only  to  explain 
the  deposition  of  the  ore  in  one  place  and  its  absence  in  another, 
when  equally  favorable  precipitating  agents  may  have  existed  in 
both  places.  He  supposes  the  ore  to  have  been  deposited  as 
sulphide,  in  a  finely  disseminated  state  in  the  limestone  which 
was  forming  at  the  same  time,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
segregated  in  crevices. 

•T.  C.  Chimberlin,  Geology  of  Wlsoowin,  1878-79,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  631. 
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A  local  excess  of  mangaDese  might  be  supplied  in  the  sea 
water  io  a  manner  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Professor 
Ohamberiin  for  lead,  but  in  explaining  the  deposition  of  the  ore  the 
«ame  difficulty  is  encountered  as  that  already  mentioned,  that  is^ 
the  lack  of  a  suitable  precipitating  agent.  The  theory  of  the 
precipitation  as  sulphide  is  applicable  to  lead  and  many  other 
metals,  and  even  in  the  case  of  manganese  it  is  not  impossible 
that  small  quantities  of  sulphide  might  be  formed^  *  but  in  the 
large  sedimentary  deposits  of  manganese  there  is  no 
evideuce  that  the  ore  was  originally  in  the  sulphide  form.  (See 
pages  554-556.)  Here  again,  in  some  places,  carbonate  of  lime 
on  the  sea  floor  may  have  acted  as  a  precipitating  agent  and  may 
have  caused  local  deposits,  but  as  yet  the  evidence  as  to  what 
extent  this  action  may  have  taken  place  is  wanting.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  manganese  ores  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous limestone  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
frequently  contain  fossil  casts  which  have  been  more  or  less  com- 
pletely converted  to  manganese  ore.  Such  ore  is  often  highly 
calcareous  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone in  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  partly  replaced  by 
manganese.  Elsewhere  in  the  same  region,  however,  nodules 
and  layers  of  ore  are  found  in  a  state  of  great  purity  and  appar- 
ently free  from  organic  remains.  Some  of  these  pure  deposits, 
have  been  formed  by  the  solution  and  re-deposition  of  the  man- 
ganese (see  pages  531-538),  but  others  seem  to  occupy  the 
same  position  in  which  they  were  originally  laid  down,  f 

(2)  As  regards  the  second  possible  cause  of  a  local  excess 
of  manganese  on  the  sea  floor,  that  is,  the  presence  of  manganese 
in  the  mechanically  suspended  materials  carried  down  from  the 
land,  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  that  it  may,  in  some  cases, 
have  played  a  small  part  in  the  accumulation  of  manganese  de- 
posits. The  manganese  might  be  either  in  the  form  of  particles 
-of  oxide  which  had  so  far  escaped  solution,  or  of  small  fragments 

^  It  hasbettn  suggested  by  Ohamberiin,  (Qeology  of  Wlsoootin,  Vol.  IV.,  1878-79,  p.  891) 
that  the  small  quaotltie;!  of  oxide  of  manganese  now  found  with  the  lead  ores  may  hare  been 
originally  in  the  sulphide  form. 

t  The  various  views  on  the  origin  of  Canadian  manganese  deposits  %re  discussed  on  pages 
^7-568. 
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of  the  as  yet  uadecayed  silicate.  A  subseqaent  decompositioi^ 
of  the  latter  would  give  rise  to  oxide  of  manganese,  which  would 
be  taken  into  solution  and  segregated  in  the  form  of  carbonate  or 
possibly  in  some  cases  as  oxide.  Manganese  oxides,  however,, 
are  so  rapidly  taken  into  solution  by  acidulated  surface  waters,, 
and  the  silicates  are  so  readily  converted  to  oxides,  that  the 
supply  of  manganese  in  the  form  of  mechanical  sediments  has 
probably  not  played  any  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
deposits  of  manganese  ore. 

(8)  The  third  possible  source  of  a  local  excess  of  mangan- 
ese on  the  sea  floor,  that  is,  a  supply  of  igneous  materials  thrown 
into  the  sea,  seems  in  some  cases  to  have  played  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  manganese  deposits. 

Igneous  rocks  contain  manganese  mostly  in  the  form  of 
silicates,  which,  when  exposed  on  the  surface  to  atmospheric^ 
influences,  decay  in  the  same  way  as  those  in  all  crystalline  rocks- 
(see  pages  646-648),  and  give  up  any  manganese  that  they  may- 
contain.  This  is  dissolved  by  surface  waters  and  the  metalliferous- 
solutions  are  carried  off  in  the  manner  already  described  on  page 
647.  When,  however,  igneous  materials  are  thrown  into  the  sea 
from  submarine  vents,  or  when  volcanic  ash  from  subaerial  volca- 
noes falls  into  the  sea,  there  may  exist  a  ready  source  for  the  local 
accumulation  of  manganese.  If  the  igneous  material  were 
thrown  into  the  water  directly,  it  would  undergo  a  very  rapid 
decomposition  and  an  equally  rapid  liberation  of  the  metallic 
oxides ;  if  it  were  in  the  form  of  ash  or  dust  from  subaerial  vol- 
canoes, the  decay  would  be  slower,  but  would  eventually  supply^ 
very  considerable  quantities  of  metallic  salts.  The  collectioa 
and  segregation  of  these  decomposition  products  on  the  sea  floor 
might  readily  give  rise  to  considerable  deposits  of  manganese 
ore.  How  important  this  cause  of  local  accumulation  may  have 
been  in  the  past  is  uncertain,  but,  judging  from  the  indications 
at  the  present  time,  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
may  occasionally  have  been  an  effective  one. 

The  explorations  of  the  sea  bottom  made  during  the  voyage 
of  the  Challenger,  and  other  later  expeditions,  have  shown  a 
remarkable  distribution  of  manganese  oxide  which,  it  has  been 
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^suggested,  may  have  beea  derived  from  the  decay  of  igneous 
materials  on  the  sea  floor.  The  manganese  occurs  *  as  peroxide 
in  grains,  concretions,  nodules,  or  aggregations,  varying  from 
microscopic  particles  to  masses  several  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  deep-sea  clays,  but  it  also 
•occurs  at  all  depths  over  500  fathoms.  It  is  especially  plentiful 
in  the  Globigerina  and  Radiolarian  ooze;  and  when  in  the  form 
of  microscopic  pellets,  it  gives  the  clay  or  mud  a  characteristic 
deep  cho|ocate  color.  It  is  usually  found  incrusting  or  filling 
the  cavities  of  organic  remains,  such  as  shark's  teeth,  shells, 
sponges,  corals,  etc.  In  places  the  sea  bottom  and  everything  on 
it  is  coated  with  manganese.  Murray  describes  a  number  of 
-different  forms  of  deposition : 

(i)  Nodnles  of  a  blackish-brown  color  throughout  and 
-composed  of  concentric  layers,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  films 
of  red  clay.         . 

(2)  Concentric  layers  of  manganese  oxide  surrounding  a 
nucleus  of  pumice.  Sometimes  the  pumice  is  deeply  impregnated 
or  evr*n  completely  replaced  by   manganese.      Pieces   of  bone 

•  also  sometimes  form  a  nucleus  and  are  often  replaced  in  the 
same  way.  .  The  compact  bone  of  the  tympanies  of  cetaceans 
^appear  not  to  be  altered  so  rapidly  as  other  bones,  and  hence  the 
possible  cause  of  the  great  abundance  of  the  former  in  many 
locilities. 

(3)  Concentric  layers  of  manganese  oxide  surrounding 
shark's  teeth  (from  one  to  four  inches  across  the  base)  in  an  in- 
crustation sometimes  nearly  an  inch  thick.  A  siliceous  sponge 
i^Farrea)    was  found  imbedded   in  a  crust   of  manganese  oxide 

two  inches  thick. 

(4)  Nodules  of  manganese  oxide  containing  in  the  center 
a  mass  of  red  clay,  or  a  mottled  yellow  or  green  substance  with 
agate  bands,  and  containing  Globigerina,  in  which  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  has  been  replaced  by  silicate.  The  yellow  or 
■green  nucleus  either  cuts  like  cheese,  or  is  hard,  brittle,  and  has 
a  conchoidal  fracture. 


<*  John  Mttiray,  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.  Loadoo,  Vol.  XXIV.,  pp.  528-529. 
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(5)  Large  flat  aggregations  probably  representing  harden- 
ed parts  of  the  sea  bottom. 

(6)  The  Globigerina  shells  and  Radiolaria  are  sometimes 
covered  by  specks  of  manganese  oxide.  In  the  former  the  man^ 
ganese  is  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  shell. 

(7)  Southwest  of  the  Canary  L^iands,  at  a  depth  of  from 
1,100  to  1,575  fathoms,  there  were  found  large  pieces  of  a 
branching  Gorgonoid,  deeply  coated  and  impregnated  with  man- 
ganese. 

(8)  In  670  fathoms,  off  the  Desertas,  dead  shells,  pieces  of 
coral,  Polyzoa,  etc.,  were  coated  with  a  film  of  peroxide  of  man^ 
ganese.     The  same  thing  was  observed  in  shallower  water. 

(9)  In  some  of  the  layers  of  Radiolarian  ooze  and  in  other 
deposits,  manganese  was  found  to  be  abundant  and  rare  ia 
alternate  strata. 

The  localities  in  which  manganese  was  found  most  plenti- 
fully were :  off  the  Canary  Islands;  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  between 
the  Canary  and  Virgin  Islands;  southwest  of  Australia;  north 
and  south  of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  north  of  Tahiti;  and  in  the 
South  Pacific  in  the  course  between  Tahiti  and  Valparaiso. 

Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson*  in  describing  manganese  nodulea 
dredged  up  during  the  Challenger  Expedition,  on  the  trip 
between  the  Bermudas  and  Madeira,  at  a  depth  of  about  2,850^ 
fathoms,  says:  ''The  concretionary  masses  to  which  the 
barnacles  adhered  were  irregular  in  form  and  size.  One,  for 
example,  to  which  a  large  Scalpellam  was  attached,  waa 
irregularly  oval  in  shape,  about  three  centimeters  in  length  and 
two  in  width.  The  surface  was  mammillated  and  finely  granu- 
lated, and  of  a  dark  brown  color,  almost  black.  A  fracture 
showed  a  semi-crystalline  structure;  the  same  dark  brown 
material  arranged  in  an  obscurely  radiating  manner  from  the 
center,  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  grayish-white  clayey 
matter.  This  nodule  was  examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
found  to  contain,  like  the  nodule  dredged  in  2,435  fathoms  at 
Station  XVI.,  700  miles  to  the  east  of  Sombrero,  a  large  per* 

*  Th«  Atlantic,  a  preliminary  account  of  the  general  results  of  the  exploring  vojage  ot 
the  H.  M.  8.  Challenger  during  the  year  1878,  etc..  Vol.  II.,  pp.  14-15. 
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centage  of  peroxide  of  manganese.  Some  other  concretionary 
lumps  were  of  a  gray  color,  but  all  of  them  contained  a  certain 
proportion  of  manganese^  and  they  seemed  to  be  gradually 
changing  into  nodules  of  pyrolusite  or  wad  by  some  process  of 
infiltration  or  substitution/' 

Murray  states*  that  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron  are 
found  in  some  sea  bottom  clays,  suggesting  meteoric  or  cosmic 
dust  in  these  deposits.  He  also  shows  that  the  great  numbers 
of  tympanic  bones  and  other  animal  remains  on  certain  parts 
of  the  sea  floor,  as  well  as  the  deposition  of  manganese,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  a  very  slow  process,  represent  the  accumu- 
lation of  ages  in  an  area  where  mechanical  sedimentation 
has  been  very  slow  or  totally  inactive.  He  suggests  the 
possibility  of  manganese  being  found  most  plentifully  where 
large  quantities  of  augitic  lava  occur.  The  manganiferous 
silicates  in  such  lava  might  readily,  by  their  decomposition, 
supply  materials  for  the  incrustations  of  oxide  of  manganese. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Sir  William  Dawsonf  that  the 
manganese  deposits  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  marine 
limestone  of  Nova  Scotia  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  debris  of  the  contemporaneous  igneous, 
vents  which  produced  the  traps  of  that  period. 

Mr.  E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,|  recognizes  this  same  source  of  man- 
ganese as  possible  in  the  Nova  Scotia  deposits,  and  also  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  an  additional  source  from  the  older 
strata  bordering  the  Carboniferous  sea. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Matthew,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  in  a  letter  kindly  written  in  answer  to  inqui- 
ries by  the  writer,  has  also  suggested  a  source  from  igneous, 
materials  for  the  manganese  deposit  in  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  at  Markhamville,  New  Brunswick.  He 
recognizes  the  possibility  of  a  deposition  and  segregation 
of  the  manganese  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  at  present 
known  to  be  going  on  in  many  ocean  bottoms,  though  it  waa 
laid  down  in  shallower  water  than  many   of  the   modera 

«  Proceed.  R07.  Soc.,  London,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  532. 
fAcadian  Geology,  Bupplement  to  second  edition,  p.  61. 
t  Trans.  R07.  Soc.  Canada,  May  22, 1884,  p.  18, 
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deposits.  Iti  support  of  this  possible  source  from  igneoas 
materials,  he  points  out  the  fact  that  dolerite,  felsite,  and  trap 
^re  found  around  the  Carboniferous  basin  of  New  Brunswick, 
•especially  on  the  northern  side. 

It  seems  possible  that  a  certain  amount  of  manganese 
might  be  afforded  by  the  vapors  from  igneous  vents.  It  is  a 
wel  I  known  fact  in  the  metallurgy  of  manganese,  that  in  smelt- 
ing the  ores  of  that  metal^  a  noticeable  quantity  of  it  appears 
to  be  volatilized.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  the  fact  that 
not  only  do  the  analyses  .of  the  slag  and  the  reduced  metal 
show  a  total  of  manganese  less  than  that  in  the  original 
charge  of  the  furnace^  but  also  that  the  gases  which  pass  ofi 
■are  found  to  contain  a  very  noticeable  percentage  of  that  in- 
;gredient.  P.  Jordan*  shows  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
ferro  manganese  at  the  St.  Louis  furnaces  near  Marseilles^ 
Prance,  often  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  manganese  can 
not  be  accounted  for  either  in  the  cast  metal,  in  the  slag,  or 
in  the  dust  mechanically  carried  out  by  the  gases  from  the 
furnace.  He  also  shows  that  an  analysis  of  the  gas  proves 
the  presence  of  manganese,  that  the  gas  often  has  a  rose 
oolor,  and  that  it  deposits  on  the  surrounding  objects  an  in- 
•crustation  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  mangan- 
-ese.  From  these  and  other  facts  he  concludes  that  the 
manganese  which  is  lost  in  the  furnace  is  volatilized;  and  he 
further  strengthens  this  supposition  by  showing  that,  when 
ferro-manganese  is  fused  in  crucibles  at  high  heats,  the  same 
loss  in  manganese  takes  place. 

The  different  chemical  forms  which  manganese  might 
'have  under  conditions  of  volatilization  from  a  volcano  are 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  it  is  possible  that,  if  submarine 
volcanoes  should  throw  off  such  gaseous  materials^  a  certain 
^quantity  of  manganese  might  then  be  supplied  to  the  sea 
water,  and  through  its  medium  to  the  sediments  on  the  sea 
:floor.  This  might  also  account  for  manganese  in  some  ocean 
sediments  where  no  visible  volcanic  debris  is  present. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  formation  of  large 

<'Coniptes  rendus  de  TAcad.  des  sci.,  t.  LXXXVI  ,  1878,  pp.  1874-1877. 
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ileposits  of  manganese  ore  on  the  sea  floor  by  any  or  all  of 
the  methods  already  described^  is  probably  a  mnch  rarer 
process  than  the  deposition  in  local  basins.  There  is  un- 
doubted evidence  that  an  important  deposition  is  at  present 
in  progress  on  many  sea  floors,  and  the  general  opinion,  as 
already  cited,  of  those  who  have  studied  the  deposits  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  seems  to  be  that  these  also  represented  an  ocean 
water  sedimentation.  In  piany  other  places,  however,  es- 
pecially in  some  of  the  most  important  localities  in  the 
United  States,  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
deposition  of  the  ore  took  place  in  local  basins.  These 
basins  were  probably  often  in  the  form  of  coastal  lagoons 
and  possibly  in  some  places  represented  simply  coastal  shoals, 
J.  D.  Dana  suggests  such  a  mode  of  origin  for  one  of  the 
most  important  ore  belts  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
(see  page  569),  and,  as  shown  later  in  this  chapter,  there  seems 
to  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  deposits  of  the  Batesville 
region  of  Arkansas  had  a  somewhat  similar  origin. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  SEPARATION  OF  MANGANESE  AND   IRON. 

General  statement, — One  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
of  manganese  deposits  is  the  almost  invariable  presence  of 
iron.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  iron  forms  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  deposit,  and  manganese  occurs  only  as  a  subordinate 
constituent.  Nowhere  is  this  association  seen  better  than  in 
the  manganese  and  iron  deposits  at,  or  near  the  contact  of  the 
quartzite*  and  the  overlyitag  limestone  and  shale  on  the 
northwestern  flanks  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  from  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont  to  the  Blue  Ridge  of  the  southern 
states.  Sometimes  the  two  metals  are  intimately  associated 
in  au  ore  of  more  or  less  homogeneous  composition,  while  at 
other  times  the  manganese  occurs  as  interbedded  layers, 
pockets,  or  nests  in  the  iron  ore;  or  else,  more   rarely,  the 

^  This  qoartzlte  ha»,  in  some  cues,  been  referred  to  the  OambriAn  age  and  in  other  s 

■ 

to  Silurian.    The  exact  horizon  of  the  bed  it  not  of  importance  in  the  present  discussion,  at 
the  point  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  out  is  that,  whaterer  its  age,  it  was  laid  down  near  the 
flanks  of  the  crystalline  rocks.    For  further  details  concerning  it  see  pages  376-879. 
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two  ores  occur  in  separate  deposits  in  difierent  places  along- 
the  same  ore-bearing  horizon. 

CaiLsea  of  association  of  iron  and  manganese. — It  has  already 
been  stated  that  iron  and  manganese  are  generally  derived  from 
the  decay  of  the  same  crystalline  rocks  and  that  they  are  both 
taken  up  in  solution  together  by  acidulated  waters.  As  under 
many  conditions  both  manganese  and  iron  are  precipitated  by 
the  same  influences,  their  frequent  association  is  what  would  be 
expected.  Moreover,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  isomorphons 
substances  have  a  strong  tendency  to  combine  in  a  homogeneous, 
mass  and  to  crystallize  together  in  different  proportions.  Car- 
bonates of  iron  and  of  manganese  are  isomorphons  with  each  other^ 
and  hence  a  possible  cause  of  the  intimacy  of  their  association^ 
such  as  is  seen  in  almost  all  spathic  iron  ores.  The  oxidation  of 
such  an  admixture  would  give  the  common  form  of  an  intimately 
combined  iron  and  manganese  ore. 

Since  there  is  more  iron  than  manganese  in  the  crystalline- 
rocks,  the  surface  waters  draining  from  areas  of  such  rocks,  except 
in  special  cases,  contain  the  metals  in  a  similar  proportion. 
Hence  the  isomorphons  carbonates  deposited  from  the  solution 
have  a  larger  percentage  of  carbonate  of  iron  than  of  car- 
bonate of  manganese,  and  the  resulting  oxides  contain  the 
two  metals  in  the  same  proportion,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
common  low-manganese  iron  ores  characteristic  of  the  Appa- 
lachian  Valley. 

The  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron,  however,  are  not  isomor- 
phous,  and  therefore  when  they   are  precipitated   together,   as 
in    bog   deposits,   the    association   is    merely   mechanical,   due 
to  the  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  the  oxides  of  both  metala 
are  precipitated  in  the  same  place. 

Causes  of  separation. — When  manganese  and  iron  ores  occur 
as  more  or  less  separate  deposits,  it  becomes  necessary  to  suppose 
the  action  of  influences  different  from  those  which  cause  ihe 
deposition  of  both  together,  and  such  influences  are  to  be  found 
in  the  different  modes  of  precipitation,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, of  the  two  metaU. 

Fresenius*  states  that,  at  the  warm  springs  of  Kochbrunnen, 

*  Jahrb.  des  Yereins  Naturkunde  in  HerE.  Nassau,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  160  (BisohoL) 
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at  WiesbadeDy  the  waters,  on  reaching  the  surface,  first  deposit 
hydrous  peroxide  of  irou,  aud  farther  on  carboDates  of  manganese^ 
lime,  and  magnesia.  This  not  only  points,  as  suggested  by 
Bischof,  to  the  well  known  fact  that  carbonate  of  iron  is  more 
rapidly  oxidized  than  carbonate  of  manganese^  but  it  also  leads, 
to  the  belief  that  the  bicarbonate  or  other  salt  of  iton  in  the 
water  id  more  easily  oxidized  than  the  manganese  salt. 

An  action  somewhat  similar  to  that  described  by  Fresenins^ 
readily  explains  the  occurrence  of  iron  and  manganese  ores  in 
distinct,  alternating  beds.     Suppose  the  metalliferous  solution  to 
be  confined  in  a   shallow  basin :   the  iron,  becoming  oxidized 
on  the  surface,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  possibly  in  some  cases  to  be 
converted    there    to  the  simple   carbonate  by  organic  matter.^ 
Further  oxidation  precipitates  oxide  or  carbonate  of  manganese 
on  top  of  the  iron.     A  renewed  supply  of  surface  water  brings, 
more  solutions  of  iron  and   manganese,    or   else  the  evapor- 
ation of  the  water  in  the  closed  basin  concentrates  the  materiala 
which  have  not  yet  been  precipitated.    In  either  case,  there  is 
a  further  precipitation  of  the  ores. 

This  action  necessitates  the  supposition  of  an  intermittent 
supply  of  metalliferous  solutions,  and  such  a  condition   might, 
readily  take  place  in  local  basins,  such  as  coastal  lagoons,  which 
are  oiten  dependent  for  their  supply  of  water  on  the  changes  of 
season   and   the   sudden  fluctuations  of  the  weather.     In  many^ 
cases,  however,  the  supply  is  constant,  and  the  deposition  of  both 
iron  and  manganese  goes  on  continuously,  and  so  nearly  at  the 
same   time  that  a   comparatively    homogeneous  mauganiferous. 
iron  ore  is  formed.     By  these  various  conditions  of  deposition^ 
the  series,  so  often  seen  in  the  Appalachian  Valley,  of  iron   ore 
containing  interstratified  beds  and  pockets  of  manganese  ore, 
could  be  produced. 

If  the  waters  from  which  the  precipitation  took  place   were 
moving,  the  iron  and  manganese,  owing  to  the  difference  in  ox- 
idability  as  stated  above,  would  be  laid  down  in  different  places^ 

«  Bischof  suggests  that  the  action  described  by  Fresenius  causes  the  separate  deposi  tloD 
of  manganese  and  iron ;  and  also  that  it  explains  the  occurrence,  in  regiuns  of  both  oies,  of  the< 
largest  deposits  of  manganese  ore  where  the  iron  ore  contains  least  of  that  ingredient^ 
<Elements  Chem.  and  Phys.  Geol  ,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  531-S32.) 
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resulting  in  the  formation  of  deposits  of  pore  iron  ore  and  de- 
poftits  of  pure  manganese  ore,  occupying  different  positions  along 
^he  plane  of  the  same  geologic  horizon.  Such  occurrences  are 
seen  in  the  iron  region  of  the  AppalachianSi  where  there  are  often 
found,  in  different  places  along  the  same  ore  belt,  deposits  of  iron 
and  deposits  of  manganese  in  positions  similar  with  relation  to 
the  enclosing  rocks. 

These  conditions  of  moving  water  might  also  cause  the 
interstratified  condition  of  the  two  ores  already  described  in  still 
water  deposits:  this  would  result  if  iron  were  deposited  in  a  certain 
plape  at  one  time,  and  if  later,  on  account  of  some  increased 
facility  for  oxidation,  iron  were  deposited  before  it  reached  that 
place,  and  the  manganese,  being  less  easily  precipitated,  were 
"Carried  on  and  laid  down  upon  the  first  deposit  of  iron. 

When  the  two  ores  are  deposited  in  a  homogeneous 
'mass,  as  already  described,  a  subsequent  separation  might  pos- 
sibly be  brought  about  by  a  process  of  segregation. 

Another  process  of  separation  in  nature  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese might  take  place  by  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  iron. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  iron  is  sometimes  deposited  a* 
sulphide  and  later  oxidized  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carbonate. 
Manganese,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rarely  found  as  sulphide,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  sulphide  never  represented  the 
original  form  of  any  large  sedimentary  deposits  of  mangan- 
ese ore.  (See  pages  554-656).  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
thai  from  the  solution  of  iron  and  manganese  derived  from  the 
crystalline  rocks,  the  iron  might,  where  the  conditions  were 
favorable,  be  precipitated  as  sulphide,  and  the  manganese  carried 
^n  in  solution  to  be  deposited  elsewhere  as  carbonate.  Sob- 
tiequsntly,  the  oxidation  of  the  ores  would  give  rise  to  oxide 
of  iron  from  the  sulphide,  and  oxide  of  manganese  from  the  car- 
bonate ;  and  the  two  ores,  though  occurring  at  the  same  horisoo, 
^ould  be  separated  by  a  greater  or  less  distance. 

After  the  deposition  of  the  sulphide  df  iron,  the  condition? 
might  change  and  permit  the  deposition  in  the  same  place  of  tbe 
xsarbonates  of  iron  and  manganese  together.  This  is  an  easj 
«ase  to  imagine,  and  where  such  a  deposit  was  exposed  to  surface 
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infiaeDces^  the  resulting  product  would  be  oxide  of  iron  from  the 
underlying  sulphide^  and  a  manganiferous  iron  oxide  from  the 
overlying  isomorphous  carbonates ;  hence  another  possible  cause 
of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  interstratified  manganese  ores  and. 
fflanganiferons  iron  ores.     It  is  possible,   also,  that  after  the 
solation  of  iron  and  manganese  had  been  freed  from  the  former 
by  precipitation  as  sulphide/the  carbonate  of  manganese  might 
be  carried   on   and  laid   down  on  a  previous  deposit  of  iron 
sulphide,  and  when  such  a  combination  was  oxidized,  the  result . 
would  be  interstratified  but  distinct  beds  of  oxide  of  iron  and 
oxide  of  manganese. 

By  supposing  the  iron  sometimes  to  be  deposited  in  sea 
water  ad  glauconite,  a  manner  in  which  manganese  is  not  laid 
down  (see  page  567),  a  further  means  of  separation  of  the  twa 
metals  would  be  supplied.   - 

Thus  by  alternating  the  conditions  of  the  deposition  of 
manganese  and  iron  in  different  forms,  a  great  variety  of 
methods  of  association  and  separation  of  the  two  ores  can  be- 
produced. 

SECONDABT    CHEMICAL     AND     PHTSICAL    CHANGES    IN    MANGANESK . 

DEPOSITS. 

General  atatemenl. — It  has  been  shown  how  the  ores  of 
manganese  were  originally  derived,  how  they  were  transported, 
and  in  what  forms  and  under  what  conditions  they  were  de- 
posited. By  these  means  the  Paleozoic  and  younger  rocks 
acquired  their  contents  of  manganese,  and  by  the  same  means, 
the  formation  of  manganese  deposits  is  going  on  at  the  present 
time.  Rocks  of  later  ages  may  owe  a  part  of  their  manganifer- 
ous materials  to  the  store  in  the  Paleozoic  or  even  younger  sedi- 
ments. Hunt*  has  shown,  however,  that  iron  is  more  plentiful 
and  more  regularly  distributed  in  the  crystalline  than  in  the  later 
rooks,  where  it  has  become  localized  by  agencies  already 
described,  and  therefore  the  former  rocks  offer  a  much  more 
abundant  and  ready  source  of  supply.  The  same  may  also  be 
said  of  manganese. 

«  T.  Starry  Haot,  Chemical  and  Geological  Esnys,  1876,  p.  22. 
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Id  some  places  the  ores  were  laid  down  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  materials^  while  in  others  calcareous,  siliceoas, 
or  argillaceous  sediments  were  deposited  at  the  same  time.  The 
manganese  contents  of  the  beds  were  largely  chemical  precipi- 
tates ;  the  earthy  materials  were  mechanical  sediments.  The 
predominance  of  one  class  or  the  other,  therefore,  depended  on 
the  local  conditions  of  deposition  :  where  the  waters  tributary  to 
the  basin  in  which  the  deposits  were  being  laid  down  contained 
metalliferous  solutions,  but  carried  no  materials  in  mechanical 
suspension,  then  beds  of  more  or  less  pure  ore  were  formed; 
where  the  waters  carried  earthy  materials,  these  were  deposited 
with  the  chemical  precipitates. 

Hence  there  may  exist  beds  of  pure  ore,  or  else  beds  of 
limestone,  shale,  slate,  sandstone,  etc.,  containing  manganese  in 
a  finely  disseminated  state  and  in  greater  or  less  quantities. 
Later  segregation  has  sometimes  collected  the  disseminated  ore 
•and  formed  comparatively  pure  metalliferous  deposits. 

The  chemical  changes  which  have  gone  on  in  manganese  de- 
posits since  their  original  deposition  and  segregation,  vary  greatly 
in  different  places,  and  depend  largely  on  the  original  condition 
^f  the  ore  and  the  enclosing  rock,  and  on  the  influences  that  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  deposits  since  their  formation.  For 
this  reason  the  changes  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  ores  in  each  special  region,  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this  report  for  further 
*details*.  The  present  treatment  will  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
summary  of  the  results  reached  than  a  repetition  of  what  has 
already  been  discussed. 

Decay  of  the  manganese-bearing  rocks. — Decomposition  has, 
in  many  places,  affected  the  ore-bearing  strata  and  has  converted 
them  into  clay,  which  often,  though  not  always,  carries  the  ore 
in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  form  in  which  it  originally 
existed  in  the  rock.f 


«  For  the  secondarj  changes  in  the  BatesriUe  region  Bee  chapter  VIII. ;  in  soatfa- 
'vestem  Arkansas,  pp.  826-326 ;  in  the  Appalachian  region,  pp.  885-^388  ;  in  Texas,  pp.  4^7- 
439 ;  in  the  Bockjr  Mountains,  p.  453;  in  Nova  Scotia^  pp.  b81-588. 

t  In  places,  however,  secondarj  chemical  action  has  considerably  altered  the  mode  sf 
-occurrence  of  the  ore,  as  explained  lat«r  in  this  chapter. 
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The  manganese-bearing  belt  of  the  Appalachian  Valley, 
extending  intermittently  from  northern  Vermont  to  Georgia, 
represents  sach  a  deposit.  The  Batesville  manganese  region  of 
northern  Arkansas  also  represents  a  similar  occurrence.  In  the 
latter  region,  however,  the  original  rook  was  horizontal  or  almost 
so,  while  in  the  Appalachians  the  rocks  stood  at  high  angles; 
hence  the  products  of  decay  differ  considerably  in  their  mode  of 
occurrence  in  the  two  regions :  while  in  the  Batesville  region  the 
t)re  deposits  represent  isolated  areas  resting  on  underlying  rocks, 
'in  the  Appalachian  region  they  form  a  well  defined  belt,  occupy- 
ing certain  topographic  and  geologic  positions  throughout  the 
Appalachian  Valley. 

In  the  Batesville  region  the  evidence  of  decay  in  situ  is  too 
-evident  to  admit  of  discussion,  but  in  the  Appalachian  region  it 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  clay  outcrop  of  the  decomposed 
-ore  stratum  represented  a  secondary  diluvial  deposit,  laid  down 
in  the  valleys  and  impregnated  with  manganese  and  iron  by 
solutions  derived  from  the  higher  land.  In  the  Geology  of 
Vermont,  1861,  E.  Hitchcock  suggests  that  the  iron  and  man- 
ganese belt  of  the  Appalachian  Valley  represents  a  Tertiary 
deposit,  extending  along  the  Appalachian  Valley  from  northern 
Vermont  to  Alabama.  In  the  map  of  Vermout  accompanying 
the  above  mentioned  work,  a  strip  representing  the  metalliferous 
horizon,  running  south  from  Moncton  through  Brandon  to 
Bennington,  is  colored  as  Tertiary.  Hitchcock  based  his  ideas 
^n  the  discovery  of  true  Tertiary  fossil  fruits  and  plants  in 
the  Brandon  lignites,  and  as  iron  and  manganese  were  found  in 
the  same  locality,  he  considered  them  also  of  Tertiary  age. 
Reasoning  from  this  evidence,  he  placed  the  continuation  of  the 
iron-bearing  belt  in  other  parts  of  Vermont,  where  lignite  did 
not  occur,  in  the  Tertiary. 

It  has  since  been  shown  that  the  Brandon  beds  repre- 
sent only  a  local  Tertiary  area,  formed  mostly  of  the  re- 
arranged materials  from  the  Paleozoic  beds,  which  probably 
tinderlie  it;  and  that  in  most  other  places  in  western 
Vermont,  and  in  the  Appalachian  Valley  in  general,  the  ore- 
bearing    clay  occupies  the  same  relative  position  that  it 
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occupied  when  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  solid  rock.  The  latter 
idea  was  suggested  for  certain  Pennsylvania  iron  ores  b^ 
B.  M.  S.  Jackson  in  1838,^  In  1865  it  was  favorably  discussed 
by  J.  P.  Lesley,  t  in  1867  by  Benjanoiin  8,  Lyman,  t  in  1874 
by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,§  and  by  Dr.  Persifor  Frazer.  || 

The  immediate  outcrop  of  the   ore-bearing  stratum,  or 
rather  the   surface  deposit  covering  it,  may  consist  of  the 
re-arranged  residual  products  of  the  underlying  bed  broaght 
into  their  present  form  before,  during,  or  after  Tertiary  times, 
and  local  occurrences  •  of  lignite  in  Pennsylvania  are  men- ' 
tioned  in  chapter  XV.,  under  the  description  of  the  man- 
ganese ores  of  Vermont.    The  mass  of  the  ore  deposit,  how- 
ever, generally  represents  the  decomposition,  in  sitn^  of  the 
original   ore-bearing  rock.      No  better  evidence  of  this  can 
be  advanced  than  the   descriptions  of  localities  given  in 
previous  chapters.    In  many  places,  the  ore-bearing  clay 
contains  masses  of  rock  with  fragments  of  ore.    Such  masses 
are  irregular,  semi-decomposed,  and  blend  into  the  clay  with- 
out any  sharp  lines  of  separation.      The  ore  in  them  is  th& 
same  as  that  found  in  the  clay,  and  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  see  a  part  of  a  pocket  of  ore  in  the  clay  and  a  part  in  the 
fragments  of  rock.    Not  only  this,  but  in  many  places  man- 
ganese can  be  seen  in  the  solid  rock  bordering  the  ore-bearing 
clay,  and  the  same  blending  is  observable  as  that  between 
the  rock  fragments  and  the  clay ;  thus  leaving  no  doubt  that 
the  fragments  and  the  clay  belong  where  they  are  now  founds 
and    represent    the   undecomposed  parts   of   the    original 
stratum. 

If  further  evidence  is  needed,  it  is  seen  at  South  Wall- 
ingford,  Vermont :  here  the  Cambrian  quartzite,  standing 

*  J.  p.  Lesley,  Second  Qeol.  Survey  of  Penn.,  Report  A,  p.  S8.  la  1837  C.  U.  Sbepard 
had  announced,  in  his  Report  on  the  Mineralogy  of  Gonnecticut,  a  similar  theory  of  decay  ia 
situ  for  certain  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  western  Connecticut.  (T.  Sterry 
Hunt,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  III.,  187i-5,  p.  419).  Jackson's  theory  for  ores  in 
the  Paleozoic  rocks,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  advanced  independently  of  Shepard's  th«»y, 

t  J.  P.  Lesley,  Proceed.  Amer.  Phllos.  Soc.,  Vol.  IX.,  1865,  pp.  466  et  seq. 

X  Proceed.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  1867,  pp.  114-117. 

g  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  1874-6,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  448-421. 

8  Second  Geol.  Suvv.  Penn.,  Report  C,  1874,  p.  142, 
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almost  vertically^  forms  a  high  ridge  on  one  side  of  the  ore- 
bearing  stratum,  and  the  overlying  limestone  occupies  the 
other  side,  on  the  lower  slope.  The  ore-bearing  stratum 
comes  between  them,  and  causes,  by  its  easy  erosion,  a  slight, 
flat  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  In  mining  brown  hematite 
and  manganese  ore,  a  tunnel  has  been  run  for  about  1,700 
feet  into  the  hill,  mostly  along  this  deposit,  and  numerous  drifre^ 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  quartzite  on  one  side 
and  limestone  on  the  other,  thus  proving  the  interbedded 
character  of  the  deposit.  Similar  instances  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  Appalachian  Valley  from  Vermont  to  Georgia^ 
and  though  the  actual  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  is 
sometimes  obscured  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  soft  ore- 
bearing  stratum  and  its  consequently  occupying  the  low 
places,  yet  wherever  the  nature  of  the  deposit  can  be  made- 
out,  it  is  that  of  a  stratum  interbedded  with  the  associated 
rocks ;  or  else  it  is  the  surface  outcrop  of  such  a  deposit  re- 
arranged by  surface  agencies  in  more  or  less  nearly  horizon- 
tal layers. 

It  is  probable  that  in  many  places  the  surface  erosion  of 
the  residual  clay  may  have  caused  a  mechanical  concentra- 
tion of  the  masses  of  ore  in  the  upper  part  of  the  deposit, 
and  may  thus  have  rendered  that  part  of  the  deposit  richer 
in  ore  than  the  lower  part,  but  such  action  is  entirely  super- 
ficial. Its  efiect,  however,  may  often  be  to  render  the  upper 
part  of  the  deposit  workable  at  a  profit,  while  in  the  lower 
part  the  ore  in  many  cases  may  be  too  scattered  to  be- 
profitably  mined. 

The  original  ore-bearing  rock  has  in  some  places  not 
undergone    decay,  and  the  ore  still  occurs  in  place  in  it 
on  the  surface.    At  the  Cabell  mine  in  Virginia,  in  the  Cebolla 
Valley  of  Colorado,  in  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California,  and  > 
many  other  places,  manganese  is  found  in  place  in  the  originals 
rocks.    In  the  Cave  Spring  region  of  Georgia  manganese; 
occurs  both  in  situ  in  chert  and  cherty  limestones,  and  also' 
in    the  residual  clay  from  the  decay  of  those  rocks.      In 

87  Geological,  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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southwestern  Arkansas  manganese  occurs  in  massiTe 
novaculite^  while  in  northern  Arkansas,  though  the  ore  is 
generally  in  the  residue.!  clay  of  Silurian  limestone,  it  ia 
sometimes  seen  in  place  in  that  rock.  In  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  manganese  has  been  mined  in  both  the 
overlying  residual  clay  and  the  underlying  solid  limestone. 
Between  the  condition  of  an  unaltered  ore-bearing  rock  and 
the  condition  of  complete  decay,  there  are  all  gradations  in  the 
amount  of  decomposition  and  consequently  in  the  extent  of 
the  residual,  ore-bearing  clay. 

As  a  result  of  the  variety  of  conditions  under  which  the 
decay  of  the  ore-bearing  rocks  takes  place,  the  depth  of  the 
decay  varies  considerably  in  different  places  and  in  different 
rocks.  In  the  Batesville  region  of  Arkansas  a  highly 
crystalline  manganese-bearing  limestone,  lying  horizontally 
And  sometimes  considerably  over  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
has  often  been  completely  decomposed.  The  more  siliceous 
rocks  of  other  regions  have  also  often  decayed  to  considera- 
ble depths.  At  the  Crimora  mine,  in  Virginia,  the  clay, 
which  has  probably  resulted  from  the  decay  of  a  more  or 
less  shaly  material,  is  over  276  feet  thick;  while  in  some  of 
the  mines  in  Georgia^  though  ,the  shafts  have  not  been  sank 
so  deep  as  at  Crimora,  a  very  considerable  thickness  doubt^ 
less  exists.  A  shaft  at  the  Chumler  Hill  mine,  in  the 
Cartersville  region  of  Georgia,  has  been  sunk  over  80  feet 
without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  clay. 

Agents  of  decay  ofihemanganese'bearing  rocks, — It  is  a  notice- 
able fact  that  the  stratum  carrying  the  manganese  ore  is  often 
decomposed  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  strata  of  similar  rocks, 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  exposed  to  the  same  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, but  not  carrying  ore.  This  fact  requires  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  agency  of  decay  in  the  ore-bearing  stratum  additional 
to  those  agencies  that  have  acted,  or  are  acting  in  the  other  rocks. 
It  ^eems  possible  that  this  factor  is  in  many  cases  supplied  by 
the  ore  itself,  or  by  the  materials  accompanying  the  ore. 

J.  D.  Dana,*  in  describing  the  iron  ores  of  the  Appalachian 

•  Amer.  Joar.  Sd.,  3d  series,  Vol.  XIV.,  1877,  p.  138-189. 
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Talley,  has  si^ested  the  influence  of  carbonio  acid  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  derived  respectively  from  the  oxidation  of  the  car- 
bonate and  the  sulphide  of  iron,  in  the  decay  of  rocks.  Sup- 
posing the  manganese  to  have  been  originally  in  the  form  of 
-carbonate  and  subsequently  converted  to  its  present  oxide  form^ 
it  seems  probable  that  the  carbonic  acid  liberated  from  it  in  the 
same  way  as  from  iron  carbonate^  may  lukve  had  an  important 
effect  in  the  decomposition  of  the  enclosing  fQck. 

In  the  case  of  the  manganese-bearing  limestone  of  the  Bates- 
ville  region  in  Arkansas,  as  explained  on  pages  178  to  179,  a 
<;ause  of  the  exceptionally  extensive  decay  in  the  parts  of  the 
limestone  containing  ore  may  exist  in  the  presence  of  earthy 
materials.  Such  materials  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  ore- 
bearing  parts  than  in  the  barren  parts  of  the  rock^  and  they  afiord 
^  porosity  which  allows  a  freer  percolation  of  surface  waters  and 
hence  a  more  rapid  decay  of  the  rock  than  elsewhere. 

The  contraction  of  those  ores  which  were  laid  down  as  car- 
bonate, when  they  are  transformed  to  oxide,  gives  rise  to 
cavities  and  to  a  generally  porous  character  observable  in 
many  manganese  ores.  This  change  in  physical  character 
would  facilitate  the  percolation  of  water  and  hence  the  decay 
of  the  enclosing  rock. 

The  inclination  of  the  strata  in  the  various  manganese 
regions  has  not  been  without  its  effect  in  hastening  decay,  as  the 
steeply  dipping  strata  afford,  by  their  upturned  edges,  a  more 
^accessible  entrance  for  surface  waters,  and  consequently  a  more 
rapid  and  deeper  decay  than  low-dipping  strata,  which  tend 
tnore  to  shed  the  surface  waters.  This  influence,  however,  is 
shared  by  the  ore-bearing  rock  in  common  with  the  other  rocks 
*  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Mode  of  decay  of  the  manganese-bearing  rocks. — The  causes 
of  decay  in  the  crystalline  rocks,  from  which  the  manganese  was 
originally  derived,  are  the  breaking  up  of  silicates  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  resulting  oxides.  (See  pages  547-548.)  In  the 
^elastic  rocks  which  now  contain  the  ore  derived  from  the  crystal. 
Jine  rocks,  the  cause  of  decay,  except  where  silicates 
have  been  formed  again  by  metamorphism,  is  simply  the  bodily 
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removal  in  solation  of  certain  constituents  of  the  rocks,  gener- 
ally carbonate  of  lime  and  greater  or  less  quantities  of  metallic 
oxides,  without  the  intermediate  process  of  the  chemical  altera- 
tion of  certain  mineral  ingredients. 

When  the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  a  limestone,  the  process  of 
decomposition  is  simply  the  removal  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  so- 
lution and  the  concentration  of  the  masses  of  ore  and  the  residnal 
clay,  the  latter  representing  the  insoluble  impurities  of  the  original 
rock.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  manganese  deposits  of  the 
Batesville  region  and  some  of  those  of  the  Appalachiana  Some- 
times  the  manganese-bearing  stratum  is  largely  composed  of  chert^ 
usually,  however,  more  or  less  calcareous.  An  illustration  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  deposits  in  the  Knox  dolomite  of  the  Cave 
Spring  region  of  Georgia.  In  such  cases  the  decomposition  goe» 
on  by  the  removal  of  the  disseminated  carbonate  of  lime  and  the 
disintegration  and  possibly  the  partial  solution  of  the  cherty 
material.  When  the  ore-bearing  stratum  was  originally  ood)<^ 
posed  of  shale,  the  decomposition  likewise  goes  on  by  the 
solution  of  any  finely  disseminated  carbonate  of  lime  that  maybe 
present  as  well  as  of  the  metallic  oxides.  When  manganese  is 
found  in  sandstone  or  quartzite,  the  rock  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  ore  is  usually  made  up  of  a  fine  grained,  earthf 
material,  which,  on  exposure,  disintegrates  into  a  more  or  lesi 
sandy  clay. 

From  whatever  source  the  clay  has  been  derived,  it  i», 
usually  highly  siliceous  on  account  of  the  more  or  less  complex  i 
removal  of  the  basic  components  of  the  original  rock;  and  is  fre-i 
quently  brilliantly  mottled  red,  brown,  yellow,  purple,  and  blacif 
by  the  presence  of  certain  quantities  of  iron  and  manganese  is 
different  stages  of  oxidation  and  hydration.  Sometimes  it  is 
pure  snow-white.  ' 

ChemuM  action  on  the  manganese  ore. —  The  ore  itse^ 
has  been  considerably  afiected  by  chemical  action  during  the 
secondary  decay  of  the  enclosing  rock.  The  first  chaofi 
that  goes  on  is  the  conversion  of  any  carbonate  that  may  bv 
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present  into  oxide^  *  thus  completely  changing  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  ore.  The  sabseqaent  changes^  however^  oc- 
•casionally  have  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  physical 
nature  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore :  though  in  many 
places  the  ore  in  the  clay  seems  to  occupy  much  the  same 
relative  position  that  it  did  in  the  original  rock,  yet  in  some 
places  it  has  often  been  dissolved,  and  the  solution  has  either 
been  re-precipitated  in  another  position  in  the  same  deposit, 
or  has  mixed  with  surface  waters  and  been  entirely  removed 
from  the  deposit.  Such  an  action  is  caused  by  acidulated 
surface  waters  and  often  tends  to  segregate  the  ore  in 
nodqlar  and  stalactitic  forms. 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler^f  ^^  discussing  the  origin  of 
-certain  iron  ores  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  other  places, 
points  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  overlie  limestone, 
protruding  into  it  in  very  irregular  bodies,  and  that  they 
«re  themselves  overlain  by  more  or  less  ferruginous  shales 
and  other  rocks.  He  supposes  that  the  iron  was  removed 
from  the  overlying  rocks  in  solution  and  carried  down 
into  the  limestone,  where  it  was  deposited  by  replacement  as 
<3arbonate,  subsequently  altered  by  oxidation  and  hydration, 
-and  converted  into  limonite.  The  irregular  manner  in 
'which  the  metalliferous  solutions  percolate  through  the  lime- 
'Stone  would  account  for  the  uncertain  extent  of  many  brown 
hematite  deposits,  and  for  the  fact  frequently  observed  that 
they  appear  to  cut  directly  across  the  bedding  of  the  enclos- 
ing limestone.  Professor  Shaler  also  shows,  however,  that 
in  many  places  in  rocks  other  than  limestone,  such  as  shales 
etc.,    a    segregation    of  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  form  of 

o  G.  Biachof  thinka  (Elements  of  Chem.  and  Phys.  Geol.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  608  aad  580)  that 
the  aesqilioilde  of  manganeee  which  occurs  in  manganese  ores  has  been  derived  from  deposita 
of  carbona'e  of  manganese,  while  the  peroxide  has  been  produced  directly  from  the  solution  of 
the  carbonate  and  also  from  the  peroxidation  of  other  oxides.  The  time  available  for  the 
present  report  has  not  permitted  a  further  study  of  this  subject,  nor  an  infestigation  of  the 
▼arious  possible  transitions  of  certain  mineralogical  forms  of  manganese  oxides  into  others, 
£8uch  as  are  illustrated  in  the  peroxidation  of  manganite  into  pyrolusite,  and  the  possible  genetio 
^relation  of  the  two  peroxides,  pyrolusite  and  poliaoite. 

Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  Report  of  Progress,  Vol.  III«,  New  Series,  1877,  p.  164. 
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nodules  or  larger  bodies  frequently  takes  place  without  th& 
agency  of  replacement  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

A  segregation  by  replacement  of  limestone  may  also  have- 
sometimes  taken  place  with  manganese  deposits.     When,  bow- 
ever,  the  waters   containing   manganese   in  solution   percolate 
through  a  siliceous  clay,  such  as  is  represented  by  the  residual 
product  of  most  of  the  ore-bearing  rocks,  the  manganese  often 
undergoes  a  segregation   without  this   intermediate   process  of 
replacement.     The    percolation    of   mangaoiferous  solutions  io 
the    accompanying  clay   is  going  on   at   the    present  time  ia 
many  places  in  the   Valley  of  Virginia,  es|)ecially  at  Crimora 
and  at  Lyndhurst.     It  frequently  turns  the  clay  black  in  spots,, 
or  forms  stringers  of  ore  in  cracks,  giving  rise  to  a   popular 
idea  t^at  the  amount  of  manganese  is  growing.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  ore  is  not  increasing  in  quantity^  but  is* 
simply  changing  position  in  the  clay  bed,   by  being  first  dis- 
solved by  carbonated  waters,  carried  in  solution  until  the  waters 
happen  to  reach  a  place  where  their  contents  are  oxidized,  and 
then  deposited   again.      This  accounts  for  the  presence  of  man- 
ganese in  open  parts  of  the  enclosing  bed  and  in   cracks  and 
cavities.     The   digging  of  shafts  and  tunnels,  or  the  erosion  of 
creeks  in  the  ore-bearing  clay,  gives  such  solutions,  when  they 
reach  the  side  of  the  excavation  or  the  banks  of  the  creek,  the 
chance  to  become  oxidized ;  and  therefore  the  manganese  is  often 
deposited  in  such  places.     Though  this  process  of  solution  and 
re-deposition,  when  both  actions  are  confined   to  one   stratum^ 
does  not  actually  increase  the  total  amount  of  ore  present  in  that 
stratum,   yet  it  has  often  been   the  means  of  segregating  ore 
which  was  originally  minutely  scattered  throughout  the  deposit^ 
and  laying  it  down  in  bodies  of  workable  size. 

JSrecoiatian  in  manganese  deposits. — One  of  the  most  notice- 
able features  of  many  manganese  deposits  is  the  brecciation 
often  observed  in  the  accompanying  rock,  which  is  frequently 
broken  up  into  angular  fragments  and  cemented  by  oxide  of 
manganese.  The  rocks  seem  to  have  been  broken  in  place,  and 
it  can  often  be  seen  that  if  the  cementing  material  were  removed^ 
the  angles   of  each  fragment  would  fit  into  the  angles  of  the 
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adjacent  fragments ;  in  other  words^  if  the  ore  were  removed^  the 
separate  fragments  of  rock  would  fit  together  and  make  a  solid 
continuous  mass^  just  as  do  the  individual  pieces  of  mosaic 
work.  *  This  would  not  be  the  case  were  the  breccia  formed  by 
the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  rock  fragments,  and  it  points  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  the  breaking  process  has  gone  on  in  place  in  the 
rock. 

This  brecciation  in  situ  has   doubtless  been  produced  by 
different  causes  in  different  places :  in  some  cases  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  crushing  of  the  rock   daring  folding,  and  the  subse- 
quent cementing  of  the  fragments  by  minera)    matter.      Such 
crushing  would  tend  to  be  more  or  less  marked  in  certain  strata 
which  had  less  power  to  resist  fracture  by  lateral  pressure  than 
tbe  associated  strata ;  but  in  the  case,  such  as  sometimes  occurs, 
of  a  brecciation  along  a  certain  horizon  in  an  apparently  homo- 
geneous striatum,  an  additional  explanation  is  needed  for   the 
localization  of  the  phenomenon.      Here  an  initial  fracture  or 
jointing  of  tbe  rock.s  may  have  been  caused  by  lateral  pressure, 
and  may  have   been   common   to  the  whole   stratum.      These 
cracks  may  have  been  forced  open  along  a  certain  horizon  in  the 
stratum  by  the  segregation  and  crystallization  in  them  of  mineral 
matter  formerly  finely  disseminated  through  the  special  horizon. 
Such  an  effect  in  the  mineral  matter  would  undoubtedly  be  at 
least  partly  due  to  capillary  action,  which  itself  might  cause  a 
powerful  expanding  force  in  the  absorbing  rock.     In  this  la^t 
process  the  rock  might  be  broken  again  in  still  other  directions 
than    those    of   the  original  joints,  and  thus  give   rise   to   a 
minutely  brecciated  stratum. 

It  also  seems  possible  that  brecciation  of  this  kind  may  in 
some  cases  be  strictly  superficial,  and  that  the  expansion  of  the 
crevices  occupied  by  the  ore  may  have  been  assisted  by  frost  and 
other  surface  agencies.  Each,  therefore,  of  these  expanding 
forces,  that  is,  crystallization,  capillary  action,  and  frost  has 
probably  had  its  influence  in  forcing  open  the  fractures  caused  by 
folding  or  other  forces  acting  on  the  rock. 

*  This  kind  of  brecciation  is  not  confined  to  manganese  deposits,  bat  is  seen  in  many 
iron,  zinc,  and  other  metalliferous  deposits. 
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In  almost  all  such  cases  the  mineral  matter  of  the  breccia  has 
probably  come  directly  from  materials  disseminated  either  in 
<the  fractured  bed  itself  or  in  the  immediately  associated  beds, 
though  in  some  rarer  cases  spring  waters  may  have  acted  as  a 
souret*  of  supply. 

I\\  the  manganese  region  of  Hants  county^  Nova  Scotia,  the 
•ore  frequently  occurs  with,  and  sometimes  cements  the  fragments 
-of  a  highly  brecciated  dolomitic  limestone.  This  bed  underlies 
the  great  gypsum  and  anhydrite  deposits  of  that  region,  and  the 
brecciation^  in  this  case^  appears  possibly  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  conversion  of  anhydrite  into  gypsum.     (See  pages  531-538). 

Action  of  metamorphiam  on  manganese  deposits. — It  has  been 
«hown  that  the  action  of  the  surface  decay  on  manganese  de- 
posits has  a  great  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  ore  and  the 
•enclosing  rock;  the  action  of  metamorphism  has  an  equally 
marked  effect.  When  the  heat  has  been  moderate,  the  effect  on 
the  ore  seems  to  consist  simply  in  minor  chemical  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  ore,  often  converting  it  from  a  soft,  earthy 
material  to  a  more  compact^  and  sometimes  crystalline  ore ;  and 
frequently  tending,  by  a  process  of  solution  and  re-deposition, 
to  free  it  from  its  insoluble  impurities. 

In  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California,  where  the  accompanying 
rock  has  been  much  altered  by  the  conversion  of  shales  into 
phthanite,  or  jasper,  the  manganese  ore  still  remains  in  the  state 
of  oxide,  without  having  formed  to  any  extent  other  chemical 
combinations.     The  ores  ofben  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
silica,  and  appear  to  be  bedded  deposits  laid  down  at  the  same  time 
as  the  enclosing  rock.     If,  therefore,  there  had  been  sufficient 
heat  during  the  metamorphism  of  the  rocks,  the  well    known 
affinity  of  manganese  for  silica  under  intense  heat  would  have 
•caused   a  part  of  it  at   least  to  go   into  the  form  of  silicate. 
Difierent  reasons  are  also  adduced  by  Mr.  Becker*  to  show  that 
the  metamorphism  of  the  shales  of  the  Coast  Ranges  was  brought 
about  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.    The  same  thing  seems 
to   hold  true  of  the  manganese  deposits  in   the  novaculite  of 

<*  Oeology  of  the  Quicksilver  Deposits  of  the  Paolfic  Coast,  Monograph    U.  S.  G«ol. 
Sarvey,  No.  XIIL,  1888,  p.  138. 
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southwestern  Arkansas :  the  ores  there  now  exist  as  oxides^  but 
if  they  had  been  subjected  to  a  high  heat  the  intimate  relation  of 
the  ore  with  silica  (novaculite)  would  doubtless  have  given  rise 
to  silicates. 

When^  however,  the  temperature  is  high,  the  silica  and 
the  oxide  of  manganese  combine  to  form  silicates  of  manganese. 
When  other  bases  are  present,  complex  silicates  are  often  formed, 
t^ontaining  manganese  as  one  of  their  constituents.  An  action  of 
this  kind  may  have  brought  about  the  formation  of  the  bedded  de- 
posits of  various  manganese-bearing  garnets  which  occur 
-in  the  quartzites,  gneisses,  and  schists  of  Llano  and  Mason 
-<K>unties9  Texas.  In  fact,  the  same  cause  probably  also  explains 
the  comparative  rarity  of  oxides  of  manganese  and  the  very 
:general  presence  of  the  different  manganese-bearing  silicates  in 
-t>ther  crystalline  rocks.t 

In  the  area  of  crystalline  rooks  of  central  Texas,  beds  of 
manganese-bearing  silicates  and  of  oxide  of  iron  are  often  found 
in  gneisses  and  schists  in  the  same  locality,  and  the  silicate  often 
-contains  minute  grains  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  (See  page  433). 
In  one  place  on  Horse  Mountain,  five  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Llano,  in  Llano  county,  Texas,  a  manganese-bearing  silicate, 
probably  a  garnet,  occurs  in  nests  and  pockets  in  a  bed  of  magnetic 
iron  ore.  In  other  places  also,  not  only  in  Texas  but  elsewhere, 
manganese  in  the  form  of  silicate  is  a  frequent  associate  of  mag- 
netic iron  ores.  Such  occurrences  show  a  much  less  stable  con- 
dition under  intense  metamorphic  influences  for  oxide  of  man- 
ganese than  for  oxide  of  iron ;  since,  while  the  latter  remains, 
partly  at  least,  in  the  oxide  state,  the  former  combines  with  the 
•silica  present  and  goes  into  the  form  of  silicate.  This  difference 
in  action  with  silica  would  tend  to  make  the  ratio  of  the  amount 
'of  manganese  in  the  oxide  form  to  that  in  the  silicate  form,  in  the 

fit  has  already  been  stated  that  tree  oxides  of  mangaDese,  where  thej  occur  la  crystal- 
tine  rooks,  are  often  secondary  products  from  the  oxidation  of  silicates  and  other  minerals,  and 
4hat  as  original  constituents  of  those  rocks  they  are  much  rarer  than  the  silicates. 
Fkee  oxides  of  manganese  do  sometimes,  howerer,  seem  to  exist  as  original  constituents  of 
crystalline  rocks.  They  occasionally  occur  In  a  pure  state,  at  other  times  as  manganlferous 
hematites  and  magnetites  ;  or  In  such  oomblnailons  as  the  mineral  frankllnite,  an  oxide  of 
<toon,  sine,  and  manganese. 
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metamorpbic  rocks,  much  smaller  than  the  same  ratio  in  the  cas^ 
of  iron,  and  such  is  found  to  be  the  case. 

The  affinity  of  manganese  for  silica  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese :  here  one  of 
the  principal  difficulties  is  to  prevent  the  manganese,  during  the 
sijnelting  in  the  furnace,  from  combining  with  the  silica.  Thia 
tendency  is  partly  overcome  by  using  a  highly  basic  slag,  but 
other  difficulties  are  met  if  the  slag  is  too  basic,  and  even  with 
all  precautions  a  loss  of  from  4  to  over  15  per  cent  of  manganese,, 
varying  according  to  the  percentage  of  manganese  in  the  product 
to  be  obtained  from  the  furnace,  is  often  sustained  in  reducing 
the  ores  to  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- manganese.  In  this  artificial 
combination  of  manganese  and  silica,  a  certain  proportion  of  iron 
also  enters,  making  a  more  or  less  complex  silicate,  in  composi^ 
tion  not  unlike  some  of  the  native  silicates, 

THE   OBIGIN    OF    THE     MANGANESE    DEPOSITS  OF   THE    BATE3«^ 

VILLE    REGION  OF  ARKANSAS.* 

The  manganese  ores  of  the  Batesville  region  of  Arkansaa 
originally  occurred  in  lenticular  layers,  pockets,  and  flat 
concretions  following  in  a  general  way  the  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  ;  they  now  exist  in  a  similar 
form  in  the  residual  clay  which  has  resulted  from  the  decom- 
position of  this  limestone.  The  limestone  is  of  an  age 
intermediate  between  the  Trenton  and  Niagara  of  the  Silurian 
system.  It  lies  almost  horizontally  over  considerable  areas,, 
but  dips  with  gentle  monoclines  to  the  south,  finally  disap- 
pearing under  the  Lower  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Boston 
Mountains.  Ten  miles  to  the  north  of  where  it  appears  from 
under  the  overlying  rocks,  it  has  been  entirely  removed  by 
erosion,  and  the  underlying  Silurian  limestones  and  sandstonea 
comprise  the  country.    To  the  east  and  west  of  the  Batesville 

<■  The  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  deposits  of  the  BetesTille  region  is  taken  up  her» 
instead  of  In  the  description  of  that  region  in  previous  chapters,  as  the  sobject  is  directl;^ 
dependent  on  the  conclusions  concerning  the  chemical  relations  of  manganese  reached  in 
this  chapter.  It  is  therefore  most  consistently  treated  in  this  place,  and  it  also  aenres  ta 
Illustrate  oertaiu  principals  in  the  formation  of  manganese  deposits  in  general,  which  it  ha*. 
been  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to  describe. 
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region  it  follows  the  general  south-of-east  and  north-of-west 
strike  of  the  rocks. 

The  Batesville  region  comprises  a  territory  of  about  122^ 
square  miles,  in  which  manganese  characterizes  the  limeston  e> 
in  local  areas.  In  a  similar  manner^  the  region  considered  as  a 
unit  represents  an  isolated  manganese-bearing  area  of  the  St. 
Clair  limestone,  blending  both  to  the  east  and  the  west  into 
a  limestone  of  the  same  geologic  age,  but  without  any  ap- 
preciable quantity  of  manganese.  An  analysis  of  the  barren 
rock  generally  shows  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  manganese^ 
such  as  exists  in  many  limestones,  but  the  nodules  and  larger^ 
bodies  of  ore  are  wanting.  Isolated  areas  of  manganese  de- 
posits have  been  reported  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  to  the^ 
northwest  of  the  Batesville  region,  but  their  extent  has  not 
yet  been  proved.  The  Batesville  region,  therefore,  represents, 
an  abnormal  local  accumulation  of  manganese  in  a  formation 
which,  though  characterized  throughout  by  a  certain  amount 
of  that  material,  contains  it  elsewhere  in  only  limited  quanti* 
ties.     (For  further  details  see  chapter  YIII.) 

The  St.  Clair  limestone  in  the  Batesville  region  not  only 
differs  from  the  same  rock  elsewhere  in  its  contents  of  man- 
ganese, but  also  in  two  other  marked  features:  (1)  ita 
thickness  and  (2)  its  lithologic  composition. 

(1)    The  limestone  reaches  its  maximum  thickness   of 
155  feet  in  Penter's  Bluff,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Batesville 
region.    To  the  east  the  limestone  rapidly  becomes  thin,  an  d 
in  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  region,  or^ 
twenty-five  from  Penter's  Blufi,  it  is  represented  either  by  a 
stratum  of  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness  or  else  it  disappears, 
altogether.    To  the  west  it  retains  its  full  thickness  for  about 
eight  or  ten   miles,  and  beyond  that  it  becomes  thin  in   the 
same  manner  as  to  the  east,  but  less  rapidly.  In  the  manganese 
region  the  ore  occurs  in  the  limestone  at  various  horizons, 
from  base  to  summit. 

Immediately  below  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  the  Izard 
limestone,  which  also  reaches  its  maximum  development 
(280  feet)  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Batesville  region,  anl. 
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southwestern  Arkansas  manganese  occurs  in  massive 
novaculite,  while  in  northern  Arkansas^  though  the  ore  is 
generally  in  the  residu^.1  clay  of  Silurian  limestone,  it  is 
sometimes  seen  in  place  in  that  rock.  In  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  manganese  has  been  mined  in  both  the 
overlying  residual  clay  and  the  underlying  solid  limestone. 
Between  the  condition  of  an  unaltered  ore-bearing  rock  and 
the  condition  of  complete  decay,  there  are  all  gradations  in  the 
amount  of  decomposition  and  consequently  in  the  extent  of 
the  residual,  ore-bearing  clay. 

As  a  result  of  the  variety  of  conditions  under  which  the 
decay  of  the  ore-bearing  rocks  takes  place,  the  depth  of  the 
decay  varies  considerably  in  different  places  and  in  different 
rocks.  In  the  Batesville  region  of  Arkansas  a  highly 
crystalline  manganese-bearing  limestone,  lying  horizontally 
And  sometimes  considerably  over  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
has  often  been  completely  decomposed.  The  more  siliceous 
rocks  of  other  regions  have  also  often  decayed  to  considera- 
ble depths.  At  the  Crimora  mine,  in  Virginia,  the  clay, 
which  has  probably  resulted  from  the  decay  of  a  more  or 
less  shaly  material,  is  over  276  feet  thick;  while  in  some  of 
the  mines  in  Georgia,  though  ,the  shafts  have  not  been  sunk 
so  deep  as  at  Crimora,  a  very  considerable  thickness  doubt-^ 
less  exists.  A  shaft  at  the  Chumler  Hill  mine,  in  the 
Cartersville  region  of  Georgia,  has  been  sunk  over  80  feet 
without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  clay. 

Agents  of  decay  ofthemanganese-bearing  rocks. — It  is  a  notice- 
able fact  that  the  stratum  carrying  the  manganese  ore  is  often 
decomposed  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  strata  of  similar  rocks, 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  exposed  to  the  same  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, but  not  carrying  ore.  This  fact  requires  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  agency  of  decay  in  the  ore-bearing  stratum  additional 
to  those  agencies  that  have  acted,  or  are  acting  in  the  other  rocks. 
It  (^eems  possible  that  this  factor  is  in  many  cases  supplied  by 
the  ore  itself,  or  by  the  materials  accompanying  the  ore. 

J.  D.  Dana,*  in  describing  the  iron  ores  of  the  Appalachian 

*  Amer.  Joar.  Sd.,  8d  series,  Vol.  X[V.,  1877,  p.  138-189. 
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Valley^  has  siq^ested  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  derived  respectively  from  the  oxidation  of  the  car- 
bonate and  the  sulphide  of  iron,  in  the  decay  of  rocks.  Sup- 
posing the  manganese  to  havQ  been  originally  in  the  form  of 
*carbonate  and  subsequently  converted  to  its  present  oxide  form^ 
it  seems  probable  that  the  carbonic  acid  liberated  from  it  in  the 
same  way  as  from  iron  carbonate^  may  have  had  an  important 
•eflfect  in  the  decomposition  of  the  enclosing  rock. 

In  the  case  of  the  manganese-bearing  limestone  of  the  Bates- 
ville  region  in  Arkansas,  as  explained  on  pa^es  178  to  179,  a 
<;ause  of  the  exceptionally  extensive  decay  in  the  parts  of  the 
limestone  containing  ore  may  exist  in  the  presence  of  earthy 
materials.  Such  materials  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  ore- 
bearing  parts  than  in  the  barren  parts  of  the  rock,  and  they  afiord 
^  porosity  which  allows  a  freer  percolation  of  sur&ce  waters  and 
hence  a  more  rapid  decay  of  the  rock  than  elsewhere. 

The  contraction  of  those  ores  which  were  laid  down  as  car- 
bonate, when  they  are  transformed  to  oxide,  gives  rise  to 
<mvities  and  to  a  generally  porous  character  observable  in 
many  manganese  ores.  This  change  in  physical  character 
would  facilitate  the  percolation  of  water  and  hence  the  decay 
^f  the  enclosing  rock. 

The  inclination  of  the  strata  in  the  various  manganese 
regions  has  not  been  without  its  effect  in  hastening  decay,  as  the 
steeply  dipping  strata  afford,  by  their  upturned  edges,  a  more 
accessible  entrance  for  surface  waters,  and  consequently  a  more 
rapid  and  deeper  decay  than  low-dipping  strata,  which  tend 
more  to  shed  the  surface  waters.  This  influence,  however,  is 
shared  by  the  ore-bearing  rock  in  common  with  the  other  rocks 
'in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Mode  of  decay  of  the  manganese-bearing  rocks. — The  causes 
of  decay  in  the  crystalline  rocks,  from  which  the  manganese  was 
originally  derived,  are  the  breaking  up  of  silicates  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  resulting  oxides.  (See  pages  547-548.)  In  the 
<;lastic  rocks  which  now  contain  the  ore  derived  from  the  crystal, 
line  rocks,  the  cause  of  decay,  except  where  silicates 
have  been  formed  again  by  metamorphism,  is  simply  the  bodily 
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either  in  the  form  of  coral  or  calcareous  sediments,  might  be  laid 
hIowd.  The  latter  sediments  would  be  free  from  earthy  ingre- 
dientSy  and  by  their  partial  breaking  up  might  readily  supply  a 
source  of  calcareous  material  in  the  area  of  the  land  sediments. 
The  deposition  of  the  earthy  matter  in  the  area  in  question 
required  a  condition  of  quiet  waters,  probably  much  in  contrast 
with  the  more  rapidly  moving  currents  on  either  side.  Hence 
the  calcareous  sediments  from  the  sea  water  would  also  settle 
more  easily  and  form  a  thicker  deposit  in  the  quiet  area  than  in 
the  currents. 

This  process  would  explain  both  the  presence  of  siliceous 
and  argillaceous  sediments  in  the  limestone  in  the  Batesville 
region  and  the  thickening  of  the  limestone  in  the  same  area. 
The  simple  additional  presence  of  earthy  material  would  not 
alone  be  enough  to  account  for  the  increased  thickness  of  the 
limestone,  but  the  facilities  for  the  deposition  of  calcareous 
material  would  be  ample  cause  for  the  accumulation  of  a  greater 
thickness  of  limestone  in  this  area  than  in  the  currents  to  the 
^ast  and  west. 

This  gradual  local  accumulation  of  land  and  marine 
sediments  would  eventually  cause  shoals  and  possibly  coastal 
lagoons  and  swamps,  into  which  the  waters  from  the  Archean 
Tocks  of  the  Missouri  Archipelago  would  drain. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  all  Archean  rocks  contain 
greater  or  less  quantities  of  manganese,  generally  as  silicates, 
<;arbonates,  oxides,  or  other  forms.  The  Archean  rocks  of 
Missouri  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  but  on  the  contrary  con- 
tain in  some  places  more  manganese  than  most  Archean  rocks. 
Professor  Pumpelly  *  describes  the  occurrence  of  considerable 
Hjuantities  of  manganese  oxides  in  several  places  in  the  porphyry 
of  the  Archean  area  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  The 
rock  enclosing  this  ore  is  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  sometimes 
the  latter  has  weathered  out  and  occurs  in  a  red  surface  clay. 
The  decay  of  the  ore-bearing  rocks  by  methods  already  described 
{pages  547-548)  would  afford  a  considerable  quantity  of  man- 

*  Raphael  Pumpelly,  Geological  8ur?ey  of  Missouri,  Iron  Ores  and  Coal  Fileds,  1372, 
^p.  20-26. 
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f;aDese  in  solution  in  surface  waters^  and  thus  permit  its  transpor- 
tation to  the  coastal  shoals  or  lagoons.  Here  the  solutions, 
exposed  in  a  stationery  condition  to  the  oxidizing  and  evaporat- 
ing action  of  the  atmosphere,  would  deposit  their  metalliferous 
xsontents  as  carbonate  or  possibly  oxide  of  manganese*.  In  some 
places  considerable  bodies  of  ore  might  be  formed  in  one  spot, 
in  others  the  manganese  would  be  disseminated  through  the 
mechanical  sediments  being  laid  down  at  the  same  time.  A 
secondary  chemical  action  might  cause  the  segregation  of  the  dis- 
•seminated  manganese  and  the  formation  of  concretions  of  car- 
bonate of  manganese,  which  would  be  later  oxidized  in  forms 
«uch  as  are  characteristically  shown  at  the  Cason  mine,  near 
Batesville,  and  elsewhere  in  the  region.  In  other  places  the 
manganese  might  remain  in  a  finely  disseminated  state,  causing 
the  common  occurrence  now  seen  throughout  the  region  of  an 
earthy  manganiferous  limestone  containii^  from  3  to  15  per 
^Ht  Of  mangane8e.t 

By  these  various  local  modifications  of  precipitation  and 
•segregation,  the  variety  of  deposits  now  seen,  that  is,  flat  layers 
of  ore,  nodules,  concretions,  and  a  finely  disseminated  coloring 
matter  in  the  rock  would  be  produced.  The  deposition  would 
naturally  tend  to  occur  in  certain  spots  more  than  elsewhere, 
the  positions  being  regulated  by  the  position  of  the  swamps  or 
lagoons,  the  various  degrees  of  intensity  of   oxidizing  agencies, 

*  The  coasUI  lagoons  or  shoals  in  question  probably  coDtaloed  considerable  quantities 
Df  organic  matter,  and  though  a  part  of  the  ore  may  haTe  been  originally  precipitated  as  oxide  i 
the  subsequent  segregation  of  the  ore  in  contact  with  this  matter  would  probably  finally 
-deposit  it  largely  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  The  ores  as  now  found  are  in  the  form  of  oxides,and 
if  the  supposition  that  they  were  originally  segregated  as  carbonate  be  true,  the  oxides  must 
Yepresent  the  product  of  the  later  oxidation  of  the  carbonate,  though  some  may  represeot  the 
'Original  form  of  deposition,  as  Just  stated. 

t  Professor  Chamberlin  (Geology  of  Wisoonsio,  1878-9,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  529-088)  in  discuss- 
ing the  origin  of  the  lead  ores  of  Wisconsin,  which  are  associated  with  Silurian  limestone 
supposes  that  they  were  derived  from  the  Archean  area  forming  the  north  shore  of  what  is 
oow  the  Lake  Superior  basin ;  that  they  were  taken  into  solution  and  carried  to  the  Silurian 
sea  ;  that  the  configuration  of  the  shore  line  was  such  as  to  deflect  the  oceanic  currents  which 
psssed  along  this  shore  and  cause  them  to  cross  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  Wisconsin 
Here,  by  the  combination  of  currents,  a  gyratory  motion  was  produced,  with  the  resulting 
accumulation  of  seaweeds  and  animal  remains,  mostly  the  former.  Largely  through  the 
medium  of  these  material  the  load  In  the  current  coming  from  the  north  shore  was  precipitated 
«B  sulphide.  This  ore  was  originally  finely  disseminated  through  the  limestone  and  subse- 
quently segregated.  (For  a  further  discussion  of  deposition  as  sulphides  see  pages  554— 5d6 
«nd  562—568  of  the  present  report). 
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the  possible  presence  of  reducing  agents^  the  depth  of  the  water^ 
etc.,  thus  causing  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Batesville- 
region,  that  is,  the  existence  of  ore-bearing  parts  of  the  lime-^ 
stone  separated  by  greater  or  less  areas  of  barren  rock, 

A  somewhat  diflPerent  explanation  of  the  accumulation  of  the^ 
limestone  and  the  ore  might  be  given,  but  so  far  as  the  origin  of~ 
the  ore  is  concerned,  the  results  would  be  the  same:   the  8U 
Clair  limestone  may  have  represented  a  coral  reef  around  a  part 
of  the  Archean  rocks ;  and  in  the  quiet  water  between  the  reef 
and  the  shore,  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  sediments  from  the* 
land  and  the  calcareous  detritus  from  the  coral  and  other  organic- 
remains  may  have  collected  in  the  form  of  an  earthy  limestone^ 
Such  a  mingling  of  land  and  marine  sediments  can  be  seen  going 
on  within  many  coral  reefs  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  the 
Feejee  Islands*  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  it  doe& 
not  seem  impossible  that  the  same  process  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  Silurian  nea.     This  is  rendered  all  the  more  possible  by 
the  character  of  some  of  the  fossil  remains  in  the  limestone  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  warm  southern  currents,  in  which  the  regioiv 
is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  (seepage  589),  were  favorable 
to  coral  growth. 

The  intervening  water  area  between  the  coral  reef  and  the- 
Archean  island  or  islands   would  gradually  become  filled  up^ 
swamps  would  be  formed,  and  the  ore  deposited   in  the   way 
already    described.      The    sediments    within    the    reef   being 
composed  of  both  land  and  marine  detritus,  would  form  an  earthy 
limestone,  while  on  the  outer  parts  of  the  reef,  free  from  con- 
tamination by  materials  from  the  land,  the  coral  and  coral  debris, 
would  form  a  comparatively  pure  limestone.    This  supposition 
of  a   coral  reef  would  not    only  explain  the  local  presence  of 
earthy  materials  in  the  limestone  and  the  formation  of  a   basin 
suitable  for  the  deposition  of  the  manganese  ore,  but  also  the 
local  thickening  of  the  limestone,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  coral> 
formations  that  they  are  thick  in  certain  areas  and  rapidly  thin. 

out  at  their  extremities.     A   similar  explanation  might    also. 

« 

«  J.  D.  Dana,  Corals  and  Coral  IslanclB,  third  edition,  1890,  p.  150-161^ 
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account  for  the  thinning  oat  of  the  tzard  limestone  which  under^ 
lies  the  St.  Clair  limestone. 

A  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  the  origin  of  the  manganese  deposits  of  the  Batesville 
region  is,  what  has  become  of  the  iron  which  must  have  been< 
taken  up  in  solution  with  the  manganese  in  a  district  con-^ 
taining  such  large  quantities  of  iron  as  the  Archean  area  of 
Missouri  ?  The  manganese  ore  contains  some  iron,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  it  should  had  all  of  both  ores  been  de- 
posited in  one  spot.  The  only  answer  to  the  question,  therefore,^ 
is  that  the  iron  was  separated  from  the  manganese  by  methods^ 
already  described  (pages  669-573)  and  deposited  elsewhere,, 
and  that  possibly  it  has  since  been  eroded.  Iron  ore  is  found 
just  north  of  the  Batesville  region  in  a  formation  (Calciferous) 
older  than  the  manganese-bearing  (St.  Clair)  limestone,  and  it 
may  have  been  derived  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  manganese  ore 
from  the  same  source  of  supply  in  the  Archean  rocks  of  Missouri* 
The  deposition  of  either  ore  depends  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions  which  are  only  locally  realized,  and  one  set  of  condi- 
tions will  cause  the  precipitation  of  iron  and  not  of  manganese, 
while  another  set  will  precipitate  both  ores  together ;  thus  causing 
the  occurrence  in  some  places  of  one  ore,  elsewhere  of  the  other, 
and  in  still  other  places  of  both  together,  ab  already  explained 
in  this  chapter  (pages  569-578). 

Though  the  above  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Bates- 
ville manganese  ores  accords  with  the  facts  observed  in  the  region 
and  seems  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  yet  it  cannot  be 
stated  with  certainty  to  have  taken  place  until  further  investi- 
gation has  been  made.  An  examination  of  the  country  between 
the  manganese  region  and  the  Archean  area  of  Missouri,  a 
careful  study  of  the  latter  area  itself,  as  well  as  a  further  exam- 
ination of  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  accompaniments  of  the 
ore  in  the  Batesville  region,  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
the  subject.  The  above  statements  have  been  mide  with  the 
light  of  but  a  part  of  such  information  and  are,  therefore,  offered 
only  as  suggestions  which  a  more  detailed  investigation  ma7 
either  verify  or  not. 

88  Qeologloal;  Vol.  U,  1890. 
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Before  leaving  the  fiubject  of  the  origin  of  the  Batesville 
ores,    meotioQ   should   be   made  of  what  may  prove  to  be  an 
igneous    material.      This   forms    a  layer    from   six  to   fifteen 
inches  in  thickness  immediately  above  the  St.  Clair  limestone. 
(See  pages  127-128.)     Dr.  J.  E.  Wolflf,  of  Harvard  dniversity, 
who  has  kindly  made  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  material, 
has  foand  evidence  of  its  possible  origin  as  a  volcanic  ash,  thoagh 
he   points   out  the   necessity  of  further    investigation    in   the 
laboratory    before    the  matter  can   be  definitely   settled.     He 
desci  ihes  it  as  composed  of  rather  angular,  small,  clastic  grains  of 
quartz  and  of  fragments  of  triclinic  feldspar,  often  much  bent 
and  rounded,  and  sometimes  angular;  together  with  deep  brown, 
homogeneous    grains    which     are     partially    transparent^    hut 
completely   inotropic    in    polarized    light.      The    latter    show 
neither  cleavage  nor  crystal  structure,  and  look  like  possible 
fragments  of  a   ferruginous   basaltic   glass.      The   grains    are 
separated  by  thin  films  of  a   green  chloritic  substance.     This 
material  has  as  yet  been  found  in  only  one  locality  and  has   not 
been    identified  actually   in  the  ore- bearing  limestone,  but  the 
microscopic  examinations  so  far  made  have  been  far  too  few  to 
permit  the  statement  that  it  does  not  exist,  and  possibly  it  may 
yet  be  found. 

If  further  investigation  proves  the  presence  of  this  material 
within  the  ore-bearing  limestone,  another  possible  source  of  man- 
ganese will  present  itself.  (Seepage  564.)  The  one  exposure  in 
question  directly  overlies  a  deposit  of  ore  in  the  limestone,  and 
might  be  thought  to  have  had  its  influence  as  a  source  of  the 
manganese  by  a  replacement  of  the  limestone.  This,  however, 
does  not  seem  probable,  and  if  the  material  has  had  any 
influence  at  all  in  the  origin  of  the  Batesville  ore  in  general, 
it  has  been  most  likelj  by  the  oxidation  of  its  manganese-bearing 
constituents  and  by  the  segregation  of  the  manganese  during  the 
•deposition  of  the  limestone.  Even  this  action  cannot  be  stated 
to  have  gone  on  until  the  presence  of  similar  materials  can  be 
proved  at  lower  horizons  in  the  limestone.  The  rock  in  question 
gives  only  a  very  faint  reaction  for  manganese  and  could  not 
have  been   instrumental  in  the  formation   of  any  considerable 
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deposits  of  ore  anlees  it  was  ia  very  large  quantities,  a  possibility 
that  is  doubtful.  • 

In  conclusion^  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
-evidence  at  present  available  points  rather  to  the  origin  of 
the  manganese  ores  from  the  decay  of  the  Archean  rocks  of 
Missouri  than  from  volcanic  debris. 

To  summarize  the  conclusions  arrived  at :  the  Bates- 
ville  ores  were  precipitated  from  surface  waters  draining 
southward  from  the  Archean  region  of  Missouri.  The  area 
of  precipitation  was  originally  a  region  of  comparatively 
-quiet  water  bounded  on  either  side  by  rapidly  flowing 
currents ;  this  condition  allowed  the  excessive  accumulation 
of  marine  sediments  and  caused  a  greater  thickness  of  the  St. 
Clair  limestone  than  to  the  east  or  west ;  the  detritus  from 
the  land  was  carried  down  and  mixed  with  the  calcareous 
materials;  the  gradual  accumulations  of  these  mixed 
sediments  caused  shoals  and  then  coastal  lagoons  and 
swamps  into  which  the  surface  waters  from  the  land 
•emptied,  and  by  a  process  of  oxidation  and  evaporation 
deposited  the  metalliferous  matter  that  they  carried  in 
solution. 

Looking  at  the  conditions  of  deposition  of  the  ore  in  a 
Bomewhat  different  way,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  may  have 
represented  a  coral  reef  on  the  border  of  the  Archean  region, 
^nd  in  the  quiet  water*  between  the  two  areas  were  gradually 
accumulated  the  calcareous  sediments  from  the  sea  and  the 
siliceous  and  argillaceous  materials  from  the  land,  forming 
an  earthy  limestone  in  which  the  manganese  was  deposited 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  just  mentioned. 

SUMMARY    AND   GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  in  the  present 
chapter  may  be  briefly  summarized  and  discussed  as  follows : 

Sources  of  manganese, — The  manganese  found  in  the  Paleo- 
zoic and  later  sedimentary  strata  has  been  supplied  by  the 
decay  of  the  pre-Paleozoic  rocks  (Archean,  etc.)  and  of  the 
products  of  igneous  action.     The  first  class  of  rocks  appears 
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to  have  been  the  more  important  source  of  supply  for  the  metal- 
liferous matter^  though,  as  ftianj  of  them  are  themselves 
composed  of  igneous  materials^  both  sources  of  supply  are 
intimately  associated  and  the  determination  of  the  relative 
importance  of  either  is  in  many  cases  doubtful.  The  supply  of 
manganese  in  the  pre-PaTeozoic  rocks  was  probably  derived  from 
still  older  rocks,  though  later  metamorphism  has  converted  the 
ores  mostly  into  silicates;  while  the  ores  of  the  Paleozoic  and 
later  rocks  are  now  mostly  in  the  forms  of  oxides  and  carbonate. 

The  pre- Paleozoic  rocks  form  a  broken  fringe  around  the 
Mississippi  basin,  and  the  most  ioiportant  deposits  of  manganese 
ore  yet  discovered  in  the  United  States  are  situated  within  it^ 
or  more  rarely  along  its  outer  border.  The  deposits  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  situated  on  the  outer  border  of 
the  main  crystalline  belt  of  the  Appalachians,  while  the  roan^ 
ganese  belt  of  the  Atlantic  states  is  mostly  on  the  iuner  side  of 
the  barrier. 

The  supply  of  manganese  in  the  crystalline  rocks  ezista 
mostly  in  the  manganese-bearing  silicates  and  the  less  common 
manganese  carbonate  and  other  minerals  carrying  manganese  aa 
a  more  or  less  important  constituent.  By  the  decomposition  of 
these  minerals  the  metallic  oxides  are  freed  from  the  various 
mineral-forming  acids,  silica,  etc.,  and  combine  to  form  solnble 
compounds  with  the  organic  and  inorganic  acids  which  are  active 
agents  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  rock  decay.  Intermediate 
stages  of  oxidation  and  reduction  of  the  metallic  bases  usually  oc- 
cur between  the  time  they  are  freed  from  the  original  mineral  and 
when  they  combine  with  the  other  acids.  The  soluble  com- 
pounds of  manganese  are  taken  up  by  surface  waters  and  are 
eventually  deposited  where  the  conditions  are  suitable  for  their 
precipitation. 

The  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks  has  progressed  from  the 
earliest  times  to  which  there  are  means  of  tracing  it,  and  by  it& 
agency  a  source  of  supply  of  manganese  has  been  continually 
contributed  to  the  circulating  waters.  It  is  still  progressing 
and,  as  in  the  beginning  of  Paleozoic  times  and  ever  since  then,^ 
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the  manganese  in  solation  is  precipitated  and  gradually  forms 
deposits  of  ore  wherever  the  necessary  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

The  forms  in  which,  manganese  is  deposited, — At  ordinary 
temperatures  manganese  is  usually  deposited  in  the  oxide  or 
carbonate  form.  Though  many  other  metals  are  deposited  as 
BulphidC)  there  is  strong  evidence  against  the  supposition  that 
the  sulphide  of  manganese  has  ever  been  the  original  form  of 
any  considerable  deposits  of  ore  of  that  metal  laid  down  under 
ordinary  surface  conditions*.  In  this  respect  manganese  differs 
from  iron  which  is  oflen  deposited  as  sulphide  in  large  beds. 
Manganese  does  not  form  any  sedimentary  deposit  resembling 
the  silicate  of  iron  and  potash  known  as  glauconite.  Consequently 
while  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  deposited  in  four  forms^ 
oxide,  carbonate,  sulphide,  and  silicate,  manganese  under  similar 
conditions  is  deposited  in  only  two  forms,  oxide  and  carbonate. 

Gondiiions  of  deposition  of  manganese. — As  the  manganese 
derived  by  the  action  of  surface  waters  on  crystalline  rocks  is  in. 
solution,  it  is  redeposited  only  where  these  waters  are  exposed 
to  conditions  suitable  to  cause  them  to  part  with  their  metallifer- 
ous contents.  These  conditions  are  usually  fulfilled  when  the 
waters  are  subjected  to  active  oxidizing  influences.  The  waters 
of  many  springs,  therefore,  deposit  manganese  oxide  or  car- 
bonate in  their  discharge  channels,  and  river  waters  frequently 
coat  the  pebbles  in  their  course  with  a  black  incrustation  of 
manganese  oxide.  Deposits  of  notable  size,  however,  are  formed 
only  where  the  waters  remain  stationary  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  permit  the  precipitation  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  metalliferous  contents  in  one  (place.  Such  conditions  exist 
in  those  bogs,  lakes,  coastal  lagoons,  or  other  local  basins  which 
are  the  receptacles  of  waters  draining  from  areas  of  manganese- 
bearing  rocks.  Precipitation  under  these  conditions,  especially 
in  coastal  lagoons  and  shoals,  has  probably  been  the  origin  of  most 
of  the  workable  deposits  of  manganese  ore  in  the  United  States. 
In  some  places,  however,  there  is  evidence  that  the  ore  has 
been  deposited  on  the  fsea  floor,  and  precipitation  of  this  kind  is 

«  Small  qaantltiee  of  manganeM  sulphides  are  found  in  oertaln  metalliferous  veins  and 
«]80  under  other  circumstances  (see  pages  054-656),  but  the  oonditions  ooasldered  here  are 
those  aooompanjing  the  formation  of  ordinary  sedimentary  rocks. 
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known  to  be  in  progress  at  the  present  time.  The  solntion  of 
manganese  brought  down  from  the  land  becomes  greatly  diloted 
in  the  sea  water,  and  would  not  be  readily  precipitated  by  the 
sitnple  action  which  brings  about  depositibn  from  the  much 
stronger  solutions  in  local  basins.  It  is  neceRsary,  therefore,  to 
suppose  in  the  case  of  deposition  on  the  sea  floor,  either  that 
there  is  some  additional,  powerful  precipitating  agent  which  caiv 
abstract  from  the  water  the  minute  quantities  of  manganese  it 
holds  in  solution,  or  that  there  is  in  certain  areas  of  the  sea  a 
local  source  of  supply  of  manganese  far  greater  than  exists  in 
others.  With  many  metals  such  as  iron,  lead,  and  others  a 
suitable  precipitating  agent  is  found  in  organic  matter  or  soluble 
sulphides,  which  cause  the  deposition  of  sulphides  of  those  metals^ 
but  there  is  evidence  that  manganese  would  not  be  precipitated 
^B  sulphide  under  many  conditions  which  would  reduce  these 
other  metals  to  that  form.  Moreover  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  manganese,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  deposition,  ia 
always  laid  down  as  oxide  or  carbonate. 

As  no  adequate  agent  can  be  found  in  the  sea  water  that  would 
precipitate  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  manganese  from  the  very 
dilute  solution  usually  present,  it  becomes  necessary  to  suppose  a 
local  source  of  supply  of  manganese  in  certain  areas  of  the  sea  floor.. 
Such  a  supply  might  exist  either  in  solution  or  in  a  solid  state.  If 
in  solution  the  difficulty  of  a  precipitating  agent  is  again  met  and  ii 
seems  necessary  to  suppose  a  supply  in  the  solid  form.  Thia 
might  come  partly  as  mechanically  suspended  particles  of  detrital 
silicate  or  oxide  of  manganese,  which  have  escaped  solution  in 
surface  waters,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  chiefly 
supplied  by  volcanic  debris,  such  as  has  been  suggested  to  be  the 
source  of  the  recent  sea  bottom  nodules  of  oxide  of  manganese^ 
Small  quantities  of  manganese,  however,  may  have  been  de* 
posited  on  the  sea  floor  by  other  processes  already  described  on 
pages  559-664. 

The  deposition  and  segregation  of  manganese  have  been 
proved  to  be  taking  place  on  a  notable  scale  on  many  sea  bottoms 
at  the  present  time.  Moreover,  in  the  rocks  of  past  ages  there 
are  evidences  of  an  open  sea  deposition  of  the  ore :  some  of  the 
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maDganese  ores  in  the  Lower  CarboDiferous  limestoDe  of  Kew 
Branswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  believed  to  represent  such  a 
mode  of  formation^  and  the  manganese  deposits  in  the  nova- 
oolite  of  southwestern  Arkansas*  were  very  likely  deposited  in 
an  open  sea.  The  nodnles  or  pockets  of  manganese  oxide  found 
in  many  limestoneSi  shales^  and  slates^  as  well  as  the  carbonate  of 
manganese  found  in  various  rocks,  may  also  have  had  a  similar 
origin.  All  these  deposits,  however,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Canada,  are  very  limited,  while  in  the  case  of  the  largest 
deposits  of  the  United  States  there  seem  to  be  reasons  for 
supposing  that  they  were  formed  in  shallow  water  and  fre- 
quently in  coastal  lagoons  or  swamps.  Some  of  the  smaller 
deposits  were  formed  in  inland  bogs  or  lakes.  If  a  deposition  of 
manganese  like  that  now  in  progress  on  many  sea  bottoms^ 
therefore,  were  prevalent  in  former  geologic  ages,  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  ores,  it  could  have  produced  any 
extensive  deposits.f 

The  three  most  important  manganese-producing  areas  in 
North  America  are  the  Appalachian  region  from  Vermont  to 
Georgia,  the  Batesville  region  of  Arkansas,  and  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  region  t. 

The  Appalachian  deposits  are  associated  with  iron  ores 
which  are  supposed  by  J.  D.  Dana  to  have  been  formed  in  coastal 
lagoons.     (See  page  559.) 

The  Batesville  deposits  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Archean  rocks  of  Missouri,  and  to  have  been  laid  down 
either  in  shallow  sea  water  near  shore  or  in  coastal  lagoons  and 
swamps.     (See  pages  586*595.) 

Some  of  the  manganese  deposits  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  are  supposed  to  represent  an  open  sea  precipitation 
of  ore.  (See  pages   567-^568.)     In  certain  localities,    however. 


*  This  region  is  not  to  be  oonfoanded  with  the  mangmneee  region  of  northern  Arkanau^ 
or  the  BatesTllle  region. 

t  These  remarks  refer  only  to  the  deposits  of  the  United  States  and  CRnada. 

X  Important  quantities  of  manganese  ore  are  obtained  from  the  LeadrlUe  r^lon,  Colo* 
rado,  but  the  ore  of  that  district  occurs  under  conditions  entirely  diiforent  from  those  under 
consideration.    (^ee  pages  462-468.) 
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^uch  as  at  Loch  Lomond  ia  Cape  Breton,  the  manganese-bearing 
limestone  occupies  basins  whioh  once  represented  small  bays, 
surrounded  by  crystalline  rocks,  on  the  shores  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous sea.  It  seems  possible  that  in  some  of  these  places  the 
manganese  may  have  been  deposited  in  shoals  or  coastal  lagoons. 

Aaaociation  and  separation  of  manganese  and  iron. — Man- 
panose  and  iron  are  frequently  found  together  in  the  same 
^deposits,  but  they  also  occur  separately.  As  both  ores  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  are  taken  up  in  solution  together, 
:and  under  many  conditions  are  precipitated  by  the  same 
influences,  their  frequent  association  in  ore  deposits  is  what 
would  be  expected.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however, 
iron  and  manganese  may  be  precipitated  separately,  and  hence 
the  not  uncommon  occurrence  of  deposits  of  each  in  a  state  more 
or  less  free  from  the  presence  of  the  other.  From  the  solution 
of  manganese  and  iron  the  latter  may  be  precipitated  as  oxide, 
and  the  manganese,  on  account  of  a  difference  in  oxidability, 
may  be  precipitated  afterwards  as  either  oxide  or  carbonate. 
Under  varying  conditions  this  could  cause  either  an  intimate 
association  of  the  two  ores  or  an  alternation  of  layers  of  each, 
or  even  a  complete  separation.  Moreover,  the  iron  might  be  ab- 
stracted from  solution  as  sulphide,  while  the  manganese,  less 
capable  of  precipitation  in  this  form,  might  be  carried  on  and 
deposited  as  oxide  or  carbonate,  thus  again  causing  a  separation 
of  the  two  ores.  By  supposing  the  iron  to  have  been  sometimes 
laid  down  in  sea  water  as  glauconite,  a  manner  in  which 
manganese  is  not  known  to  occur,  an  additional  means  of  separa- 
tion would  be  had.  Thus  by  changing  the  forms  and  conditions 
of  precipitation  the  various  associations  and  separations  of  the  two 
eres  in  nature  may  be  explained. 

Secondary  chemical  action  in  manganese  deposits. — Since  the 
time  the  manganese  deposits  were  formed  both  they  and  the  enclos- 
ing rock  have  undergone  considerable  alteration,  and  are  now 
found  mostly  as  oxides  in  a  residual  clay  that  has  resulted 
from  the  decomposition,  in  situ,  of  the  rock.  Sometinies,  how- 
ever, the  rock  still  exists  in  an  undecayed  state  even  on  the 
surface,  and  between  the  condition  of  no  decay  and*  that  of  complete 
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decay  there  are  all  gradaiioas.  In  some  places  the  decay  has 
-extended  downward  for  almost  three  hundred  feet  and  in  rarer 
teases  probably  considerably  more.  The  acids  derived  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  ore  during  decomposition  and  the  nature  of  the 
associated  rocks  have  hastened  the  decay  of  the  ore-bearing 
stratum,  which  has  often  been  completely  converted  to  residual 
clay,  while  the  other  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  exist  in  a  com- 
paratively little  altered  condition. 

Where  the  original  rock  was  horizontal  or  where  it  dipped 
^t  low  angles,  as  in  the  Batesville  region  of  Arkansas,  the 
products  of  the  decay  of  the  ore-bearing  stratum  exist  as  isolated 
areas  surrounded  by  areas  of  the  underlying  rocks;  where  the 
-original  rock  dipped  at  high  angles,  as  in  the  Appalachian 
region,  the  products  of  decay  occupy  well  defined  belts  following 
certain  topographic  and  geologic  positions  throughout  the  area 
of  their  occurrence ;  and,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  eroded  as  compared  with  the  surrounding  undecayed  rocks, 
they  are  generally  found  in  valleys  or  hollows. 

Where  the  ore-bearing  rock  is  exposed  on  the  surface  in  an 
'Undecayed  state,  it  is  often  in  the  form  of  a  breccia  cemented  by 
manganese  oxide,  an  occurrence  usually  caused  by  secondary 
chemical  action  in  the  deposit  subsequently  to  its  deposition. 

Metamorphism  at  low  temperatures  has  but  little  effect  on 
manganese  deposits  except  in  some  cases  to  cause  minor  chem- 
ical changes  in  the  condition  of  the  ore.  Metamorphism  at  high 
temjieratures,  however,  has  a  very  marked  effect,  frequently 
t^onverting  the  original  oxides  or  carbonate  into  silicates.  Man- 
ganese appears  to  combine  with  silica  during  metamorphism 
much  more  readily  than  does  iron,  and  the  ratio  of  the  percent- 
age of  silicate  of  manganese  as  compared  with  that  of  oxide  of 
manganese  in  metamorphic  rocks  is  therefore  much  greater  than 
the  same  ratio  in  the  case  of  iron. 

The  ores  of  manganese. — As  already  stated  the  commou 
forms  in  which  manganese  is  deposited  are  oxides  and  car- 
1)onate.  The  carbonate  is  readily  decomposed  and  converted 
to  oxide  by  exposure,  so  that  now  almost  all  the  workable 
4nauganese  deposits  in  the  Paleozoic  and  later  rocks  exist  in 
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the  form  of  oxides.    Frequently,  however,  limited  quantitiea 
of  carbonate  of  manganese  still  occur  in  rocks  of  varioua 
ages.    Such  deposits  usually  show  on  the  surface  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  oxide  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
partial  decomposition  of  the  carbonate,  and  they  doubtle8& 
represent  the  former  condition  of  many* manganese  deposits, 
now  found  in  the  oxide  state.    Carbonate  ores  are  found  at 
Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland;  in   western   Massachusetts 
and  eastern  New  York;  in  the  spathic  iron  ores  of  Penn-«. 
sylvania;  and  in  other  places  mentioned  on  pages   553  and 
564.    In  the  pre-Paleozoic  rocks  most  of  the  manganese^ 
ores   have  been   converted  to  silicates  by  metamorphism, 
though  the  carbonate  and  oxides  sometimes  occur.    The  last, 
two,   however,  have  in  many  cases  been  derived  from  thcb 
alteration  of  the  silicates.     (See  page  545.) 

THE  GEOLOGIC  DISTRIBUTION   OP  MANGANESE*. 

As  a  result  of  the  processes  of  formation  already  de- 
scribed, manganese  deposits  are  not  confined  to  any  certaiiv 
geologic  horizons,  but  occur  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in 
many  rocks  from  Archean  to  Recent.  * 

Pre- Paleozoic  deposits. — The   oldest  known  manganese 
deposits  are  in  pre-Paleozoic  rocks,  where  they  exist  mostly 
as  silicates  and  to  a  lesser  extent  as  carbonates  and  ozides«. 
The  silicates  of  manganese  in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
Appalachian  region  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  the  oxides  of' 
manganese  in  the  porphyry  of  southeastern  Missouri,  and 
the  manganese-bearing  garnets  and  other  silicates  in  the- 
central  Texas  region  represent  pre-Paleozoic  deposits.    With 
the  exception,  however,  of  limited  quantities  of  ore  froia 
Missouri;  northern  Michigan;  Blue  Hill,  Maine;  and  a  few 
other  places,  rocks  of  pre-Paleozoic  age  have  not  supplied 
any  important  part  of  the  production  of  manganese  ores  in 
the  United  States. 

Cambrian  deposits,  —  The   oldest    deposits   which   have 

<■  The  followlDg  remarks  conoeming  the  geologic  distribation  of  manganese  are  in« 
tended  to  apply  only  to  the  deposits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  not  to  other  foreigiv 
deposits. 
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afiorded  commercially  importaut  quantities  of  manganese- 
ore  in  the  United  States  are  of  Cambrian  age.    These  occnr 
in  and  overlying  the  sandstone  or  quartzite  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Appalachian  Valley.    The  exact  geologic  positioiK 
of  all  the  deposits  of  this  belt  is  somewhat  uncertain:  some 
have  been  piroved  to  be  of  Lower  Cambrian  age^  others  have 
not  been  determined  and  may  be  Silurian^  though  no  direct, 
evidence  yet  exists  that  they  are  not  Cambrian.    (See  pages^ 
876-880.) 

This  belt,  whether  of  Cambrian  or  later  age,  hack 
been  the  most  productive  in  America  and  has  afforded 
probably  over  three  fourths  of  the  manganese  ore  mined  in 
the  United  States.  (See  page  65.)  It  includes  someofthe^ 
deposits  of  Vermont;  the  deposits  at  the  Crimora,  Lynd- 
h4irst^  Cabell^  Bagley,  and  other  mines  in  Virginia;  the  de^^ 
posits  of  Shady  Valley,  Tennessee ;  Warm  Springs^  North. 
Carolina ;  and  the  Cartersville  region  of  Georgia. 

The  manganese  deposits  at  TSte  k  Gauche  Falls,  New 
Brunswick,  are  in  slates  supposed  to  be  of  Cambro-Siluriaa 
age.     (See  page  515.) 

Silurian  depoails. —  The  lowermost  Silurian  manganes^^ 
deposits  yet  determined  in  the  United  States  are  those  of  the 
Cave  Spring  region  of  Georgia.  They  occur  in  the  Knox 
dolomite  of  Safford,  which  represents  the  base  of  the  Silurian 
section  in  Georgia.  A  few  hundred  tons  would  comprise  allr^ 
the  manganese  ore  that  has  been  mined  in  this  region. 

Above  the  Knox  dolomite  manganese  has  been  found 
in   limited  quantities  in  various  Silurian   horizons  in   the^ 
Appalachian  region,  but  rocks  known  to  be  of  such  age  have 
thus  far  afiorded  only  small  quantities  of  ore  in  this  belt. 

The  manganese  deposits  of  southwestern  Arkansas,  i]>. 
the  region  from  Little  Rock  to  Indian  Territory,  are  prob- 
ably of  Lower  Silurian  age,  possibly  Trenton.    They  do  not 
contain  ore  in  commercially  important  quantities  and  about 
thirty  tons  only  have  been  mined. 

The  manganese  deposits  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  of* 
the  Batesville  region  of  northern  Arkansas  occupy  a  positioDi. 
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between  the  Trenton  and  the  Niagara  groapfl^  that  18,  they  are 
intermediate  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian.  Next 
to  the  Appalachian  belt  mentioned  under  Cambrian  depoBits, 
this  region  has  produced  more  manganese  than  any  other  in. 
the  United  States,  its  total  output  being  between  30,000  and 
^5,000  tons,  or  probably  between  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  of 
the  total  production  of  this  country. 

The  manganese  carbonate  found  at  Placentia  Bay,  New- 
foundland, is  in  slates  supposed  to  be  of  Silurian  age.  (See 
page  580.) 

Devonian  depoMs. — No  commercially  important  quantities 
of  manganese  ore  have  yet  been  mined  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  in  rocks  known  to  be  of  Devonian  age,  though 
oertain  quantities  of  ore  are  said  to  occur  in  rocks  of  this  age 
in  Virginia. 

Carbfrniferous  deposits. — The  principal  manganese  deposits 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  in  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestone.  These,  include  the  Markhamville,  Tenny 
<?ape,  Cheverie,  Loch  Lomond,  and  many  other  mines,  and 
have  produced  almost  all  the  manganese  ore  mined  in 
<?anada. 

A  deposition  of  manganese  in  Carboniferous  times  is  also 
represented  by  the  spathic  iron  ores  of  the  Coal  Measures  of 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  which  often  contain  manganese; 
and  also  by  the  small  quantities  of  manganese  in  other  Carbon* 
iferous  rocks  in  many  parts  of  America. 

The  Canadian  (New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia)  deposits 
have  probably  produced  something  under  50,000  tons  of  man- 
^ganese  ore,  but,  with  the  exception  of  this  region,  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  have  not  afforded  any  commercially  important 
quantities  of  manganese  ore  either  in  the  United  States  or 
"Canada.  * 

Triassic  and  Jurassic  deposits. — No  important  deposits  of 
manganese  have  been  found  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  in 
rocks  of  Triassic  or  Jurassic   age.     Small  quantities    of  ore, 

<■  Itnportant  quantitids  of  mtngaaete  ore  are  obtained  from  thesiWer  depoaiu  of  Lead- 
Tille,  wbicb  are  in  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  bat  these  deposits  were  produced  after  tlM 
iforniation  of  the  enclosing  rock.    (Soa  pages  462-468.) 
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generally  of  low  grade^  have  been  found  in  Triassic  beds  (New^ 
Ked  Sandstone)  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  this  report  at  Quaco  Head,  Corn- 
wallis,  and  Wolfville  (see  pages  513  and  525),  but  the  ore  has 
been  put  to  but  little  practical  use.  The  Triassic  rocks  (Star- 
Peak  Triassic)  of  northern  Nevada  (see  pages  473  and  476)  give- 
a  reaction  for  manganese  when  tested  chemically,  and  probably 
a  similar  reaction  could  be  obtained  from  many  other  rocks  of 
both  Triassic  and  Jurassic  ages,  but  manganese  has  not  been, 
found  in  them  in  quantities. 

Oretaeeous  dqxmts. — The  manganese  deposits  in  the  jasper^, 
or  phthanite,  of  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California  are  of  Cretaceous 
age,  and  include  the  Old  Ladd  mine,  Red  Bock,  the  Saucelito- 
openings,  the  Little  Stony  claims,  and  many  other  localities  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  that  state.    These  deposits  have  probably 
supplied  about  10,000  tons  of  ore,  though  this  is  only  a  rough, 
estimate  and  the  quantity  may  be  somewhat  more  or  less.     With, 
the  exception  of  the  deposits  of  the  Coast  Ranges  no  commer- 
cially   important    quantities    of    manganese    ore     have    been 
found   in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of   either   the   United  States 
or  Canada. 

Tertiary  depoBiU. — Small  deposits  of  manganese  and  man-- 
ganiferons  iron  are  said  to  occur  in  the  Tertiary  area  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  they  are  of  limited  extent  and  have  pro- 
duced but  little  ore.      One  of  these  localities  near  City  Point^^ 
Virginia,  is  described  in  this  report.      The   manganese  deposit 
at  Brandon,  Vermont,  is  associated  with  Tertiary  lignites  in 
clay    beds    which    have   probably  been   formed  of  materials 
derived  from  an  underlying  Paleozoic  deposit  and   rearranged 
in  Tertiary  times.  (See  pages  397-398  and  576-676.)   The  surface, 
outcrops  of  many  other  Paleozoic  manganese  deposits  may  also 
represent  a  rearrangement  of  materials  before,  during,  or  after 
Tertiary  times. 

The  City  Point  locality  is  said  to  have  aflforded  a   fe^ 
hundred  tons  of  manganese  ore ;  the  amount  mined  at  Brandon 
is  uncertain,  though  this  locality  has  produced  many  times  asi 
much  as  the  City  Point  deposit 
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Pleistocene  deposits. — The  manganese  deposit  near  Golconda, 
Nevada^  is  of  Pleistooene  age.  It  ocoapies  a  position  in  a  cal- 
careous lithoid  tafa  formed  from  solution  during  the  desiccation  of 
ithe  extinct  Lake  Lahontan.  Thirteen  and  a  quarter  tons  of  ore 
«re  said  to  have  been  shipped  from  this  locality. 

Probably  some  of  the  deposits  ol  wad  (bog  manganese) 
found  in  the  areas  of  crystalline  rocks  of  the  northern  states  and 
Canada  represent  Pleistocene  deposits,  but  they  have  been  put 
to  only  limited  commercial  use. 

Becent  deposits. — In  late  ages  the  deposition  of  manganese 
4ias  been  active,  and  even  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  seen  pro- 
tgressing«  The  most  noticeable  instance  of  modern  deposition  is 
the  formation  of  manganese  nodules  on  many  sea  floors  ;  and  less 
striking  but  equally  significant  is  the  formation  of  deposits  of  bog 
ore  now  seen  in  many  low  places,  especially  in  areas  of  crystal- 
line rocks  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  areas  of  other  rocks.  (See 
f>ages  82-83,  501  and  543.)  Many  of  the  bog  manganese  ores  of 
the  northern  states  and  Canada  are  recent  deposits,  and  the 
gravels  cemented  by  manganese  in  many  canyons  of  the  Rocky 
Mountaios  and  elsewhere  represent  a  similar  formation.  The 
4)og  ore  in  McHenry  Greek,  Pulaski  c6uQty,  Arkansas,  is  also  a 
recent  deposit,  and  the  deposition  of  manganese  at  the  mouths  of 
many  springs  and  on  the  pebbles  of  rivers  also  represents  a 
modern  precipitation.    (See  pages  650-554.) 

Such  deposits,  however,  have  not  proved  to  be  of  aoy  value 
^as  a  source  of  manganese,  though  limited  quantities  of  bog  ore 
have  been  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  paint. 

ConcliLsion. — It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  production 
of  manganese  in  the  United  States  has  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks  (the  Appalachian  and 
the  Batesville  regions) ;  with  small  quantities  from  strata  of 
Cretaceous  age  (Coast  Ranges  of  California),  and  of  Tertiary  age 
"^coastal  area  of  Virginia  and  Brandon,  Vermont)  and  an  insig- 
nificant amount  from  Pleistocene  deposits  (Goloonda,  Nevada). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  Canada  has  been  derived 
<almost  exclusively  from  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  (New 
JSrunswick  and  Nova  Scotia). 
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Hence,  though  manganese  occars  in  rocks  of  almost  all,  if 
not  all^  geologic  ages,  it  is  in  very  irregular  qnantities,  some- 
times occurring  simply  as  a  trace,  at  other  times  in  deposits  of 
large  extent.  Certain  horizons  may  be  characterized  almost 
throughout  by  noticeable  quantities  of  manganese,  while  other 
horizons  may  be  equally  marked  by  the  rarity  of  this  ingredient, 
-Off  as  in  most  cases,  may  contain  it  in  some  places  and  not  in 
pothers. 

The  source  of  manganese  from  crystalline  rocks  (pre-Pal- 
^ozoic  and  igneous)  is  always  present  and  has  from  the  earliest 
Paleozoic  times,  and  probably  before,  afforded  a  constant  supply 
to  the  circulating  waters.  The  variability  in  the  quantity  of  ore 
in  diflferent  horizons  and  in  different  places  in  the  same  horizon, 
therefore,  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  conditions  surrounding 
^depositions  in  different  ages.  It  is  probably  due  to  two  causes 
which  doubtless  varied  in  their  influence  in  different  geologic  ages 
«nd  in  different  places.  They  are  :  (1)  the  extent  of  the  exposed 
«rea  of  crystalline  rocks  ;  (2)  the  facilities  for  the  deposition  of 
the  ore. 

(1)  In  different  geologic  ages  a  change  in  the  supply  of 
manganese  may  have  been  caused  by  a  difference  in  the  area  of 
"Crystalline  rocks  exposed  to  decay,  and  hence  capable  of  supply- 
ing manganese  to  surface  waters.  Thus  in  early  Paleozoic  times 
«  larger  area  of  crystalline  rocks  was  presumably  exposed  than 
in  later  times,  and,  therefore,  the  supply  of  manganese  must 
have  been  larger  than  when  these  rocks  were  more  or  less 
oovered  by  clastic  rocks.  Moreover,  in  certain  ages  volcanic 
action  has  doubtless  been  more  active  than  in  others,  and  as  the 
materials  produced  by  this  action  are  sometimes  an  important 
«ouro6  of  supply  of  manganese,  the  deposits  of  ore  of  this  metal 
have  probably  sometimes  been  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less 
abundance  of  such  materials.     (See  page  643  and  564.) 

It  might  be  said  that  younger  strata  had  a  source  of  supply 
of  manganese  in  the  older  clastic  rocks  which  had  already  de- 
rived a  certain  amount  of  manganese  from  the  crystalline  rocks. 
To  ^me  extent  this  is  true,  but  for  reasons  given  on  page  673 
the  crystalline  rocks  are  by  far  the  more  ready  source  of  man- 
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ganese  for  sedimentary  deposits;  and,  if  other  things  were  equal^ 
the  amount  of  that  material  supplied  to  circulating  waters  would 
depend  largely  on  the  area  of  crystalline  rocks  exposed. 

(2)  If  the  influence  just  mentioned^  that  is^  the  extent  of 
the  area  of  the  crystalline  rocks  exposed,  had  been  the  only  one 
affecting  the  formation  of  manganese  deposits,  the  problem 
would  be  a  simple  one ;  but,  though  the  ore  is  dependent  on  the 
crystalline  rocks  for  its  presence  in  later  sediments,  yet  the  vary- 
ing facilities  for  the  deposition  of  the  ore  have  probably  played 
a  far  more  important  part  m  the  localization  of  the  deposits 
than  has  the  difference  in  the  exposed  area  of  crystalline  rocks. 
In  all  geologic  ages  there  have  probably  been  sufficient  areas  of 
crystalline  rocks  in  process  of  decay  to  supply  a  source  of  man- 
ganese, but  it  is  only  when  certain  sets  of  conditions  are  fully 
realized  that  the  ore  is  deposited  in  appreciable  quantities,  while 
elsewhere  it  remains  in  solution.  As  a  result,  the  waters  of  a 
certain  area  may  receive  a  large  quantity  of  manganese  and 
form  no  deposits ;  while  in  another  place  where  the  conditions 
are  suitable,  waters  receiving  much  less  manganese  may  form 
large  deposits.  For  example,  if  the  metalliferous  solutions 
drained  into  an  open  sea  an  immense  amount  of  manganese 
could  be  retained  without  allowing  any  precipitation;  while  if 
much  less  strong  solutions  drained  into  bogs  or  coastal  lagoons, 
where  they  would  be  exposed  to  active  oxidation,  sometimes 
assisted  by  evaporation,  the  conditions  would  be  fulfilled  for  the 
formation  of  extensive  deposits  of  manganese  ore. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  though  the  presence  of  man- 
ganese in  formations  of  various  ages  is  largely  due  primarily  to 
a  source  in  the  older  rocks,  the  variations  in  its  geologic  distribu- 
tion, and  in  its  geographic  distribution  in  a  given  geologic 
formation,  are  dependent  almost  entirely  on  local  conditions  of 
deposition. 
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Hausmannite - W»  l^i  Ml»  '««8 

relations  of  to  other  oxides  of  manganose..M m...    541 

fiavallah  Bange,  Ner.,  manganese  deposits  in m. 468-476 

•Hayden,  F.  Y*,  cited •• m. 461 

Hayes,  C,  W.,  cited 878,  880,  417,  418,426 

Ce  Mountain,  Ark.,  manganese  on m. m m — ....m.  808,  820,  356 
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Heatb,  J.  M  ,  use  of  manganese  in  steel  by 5, 12-15 

Helvite ~ -  76,545,566 

Hematite^  (see  iron  ores.) 

Henderson,  W.,  manufactare  of  ferto-manganese  .by 11, 16-17 

Henry's  Lake,  New  Brunswiok,  manganese  aU 515 

Henslee,  J.  B.,  claim,  Oolo.,  analysis  of  manganeseore  from ^^ 464 

Hermann,  cited^ ^......» - - * 162 

HeUerolite ^ - ~ « 81 

Hickman  county,  Tenn.,  manganese  in 5^  874,414, 416 

Hickory  Valley,  Ark 228,  289 

Higbtower,  H.,  tract,  Ark« ^ «....    259 

■Hillsdale.  New  Brunswick,  manganese  at. 615 

Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  manganese  at. 890 

county,  Colo.,  manganese  in........^ 464 

Hitcbcock,  C.  H.,  cited - ., 59,  874,  890,  891 

E.,  cited ^ 59,874,  890,  891,  897,  898,  575 

Jr.,  cited 59,  874,  391 

HoUtaaanD,  O.  d  analyses  from^ .m....... 505-506 

Hofmann,  clted.«. 54 

Holland,  production  manganese  ore  in......... 78 

tract.  Ark 277 

Holly,  A.  L.,  cited 22 

Holstein,  F.,  claims.  Ark 888 

Holston  Mountain,  Tenn.,  manganese  on 414-416 

Hoosac  Mountain,  Mass.,  manf^anese  on 890 

Hopewell  Corner,  New  Brunswick,  manganese  at ^,...  514-515 

Hopkins,  T.  C  ,  cited^ 114, 128, 125, 180 

Hornblende,  manganiferous ^ 76, 546 

Hone  Mountain,  Texas,  manganiferous  garnet  at 488-434,  441,  446-447 

Honford,  E.  N.,  cited.. 2 

Hot-shonne»,  efleot  of  manganese  on,  in  steel 21 

Hot  Spring  county.  Ark.,  manganese  and  iron  in 801, 302,  803,  808,  819,  837-340 

Springs,  Ark.,  deposition  of  manganese  by 835,  551 

Mountains,  Ark.,  (see  Ouachita  Mountains.) 

Houston  mines,  Va 407-408 

•How,  H.,  analyses  by.. 600,  501,  524 

cited - 91,  98,  504,  518,  519 

Howe,  Henry  M.,  cited 20,21,22,26 

Hoebnerlte...- ~ 76.  94,450,  456, 469,  477 

Hull  and  Park  claim,  Colo.,  analyses  of  manganiferous  iron  ore  from.. 464 

Geo.  W  ,  claim,  Colo.,  analyses  of  manganiferous  iron  ore  from 464 

Humboldt  Riyer  valiey,  Nev.,  manganese  deposits  in ..., .« 469-476 

Humlc  acid  as  an  agent  in  the  decay  of  rocks 546 

Hungary,  haoerite  with  gypsum  in 76,  655 

Hunt  tract,  Ark 237 

Edward,  tract.  Ark 237-288 

T.  Sterry,  analysis  by. 581 

cited 84,  630-581,  548,  649,  564, 676 

Huntingdon  oounty.  Penn.,  manganese  in 400 

Hnreaulite 76 

Hydrochloric  acid  as  an  agent  in  decay  of  rocks ...^ 546 

Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  manganese  near^ 662 

Igneous  action,  breociation  by 583-534 

rocks  as  a  source  of  manganese.. ...^  589,  648-544, 664-669 

in  Batesville  region.  Ark......... ^ 127-128 

on  Quaco  Head,  New  Brunswick ^ 515 
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Illinois  Steel  Company,  analyaet  by «. 162-166, 224,  227.242,  245, 20 

llvalte M ..M ~....^...  76,54B. 

Import*  of  ferro-mangaoeee  and  splegeleisen  into  the  United  8tetci^....» ^. ...... ......  28-2» 

maoganeee  orM  into  Belgium 74 

Fraooe.. ^ 74 

Germany ^^^, — ..........................      74 

Great  Britain ^ 74 

United  SUtat « 6»-72 

Independence  oonnty.  Ark.,  (for  manganese  depoeit*  in,  lee  Batesrille  region)  ......  99,106,  255 

explorations  of  D.  D.  Owen  ln.». ............... ...... ...... ...... ...... ...    101 

Irasburg,  Vt,  manganese  at «. ......•.-.«    801^ 

Iron,  alloys  of  manganese  witti,  (spiegeleiseu  and  ferro-manganese)  ..—.......... .........••.-.m  9-12. 

and  copper  with,  (maogaaes^bronae)...^........................^........      S4 

assoelation  with  and  separation  from  manganese  in  natore..... .^„.„.^.^  560-67a 

deposition  of  in  nature ^.^.....^•••••••••••••-•••••> - m..^..  ............ .........  691-561 

effect  of  manganese  00. .  • .»«..»»« « ...»«. ...... ......... «. »—.—...... ........ .....— ^ « ..w».« «. ■«■  ■■........■  19*27 

Mountain,  Mo.,  decay  of  rooks  at«.....«,......MM.M.MMM.. m...............^-.... 54> 

on  tne  sea  noor.........«....nm ............................ ...........m........ ............... ....«.....«..»..»«  001,001 

ores  in  Arkansas 816-817, 828,  882, 888,  885-886. 889-840,  848-860, 856-869,  861-868,  860,  870 

Kentucky 581 

Madras  district  (Woots  ore)  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.......................      IS 

Tennessee,  Shady  valley    .•..•..M«.......M-M...M.a.MM«.............MM....MMM**«»~>«  414-416 

f  exas. ... ...... ...... ...... .....a .«...•  «..■■»»■>...»....•»..... .... . ..............a  ...... ...... ..... wi ...».«».■    44a 

Vermont m..^^. 892,  898,  SiKS,  a9& 

Virginia 406,  406,  407,  40& 

oxide,  deposition  of  in  nature. .......a................   550-551 

enecv  01  maDgaoese  on  id  sieei...... ........................ ..........................................      xu 

Ironton,  Ptfnn.,  lignite  at  ........m  ...... ....m ..m.  ...mm.  .........m'^*..  •*•*••... mm.*    89T 

manganese  at.. mm m.m »  400-401 

Italy,  exports  of  manganese  ore  from m. m.m....... — m...-      74 

production  of  manganese  ores  in m M.............M.M.............      7S 

Izard  county,  Ark.....  (for  manganese  deposits  in,  see  Batesville  region.)  mmm  99,  108,  255 

limestone,  age  of mm m m..m  ...... ......  102, 112-118 

nature  of.. m m 181-124 

origin  of. M. ......MM  ...>..... ...M..........MMM.M.. ...... .•.M....O07-560 

Ji^ck  Mou  D  tain ,  Ark ....................m...... ........  ....m  ....mm.>  ...m  ...  .m.m  ....«mm..~.«    887 

Jackson  county,  N.  0.,  manganese  in.. m....m    418 

C.  T.,  analysis  by mm.....m m mm<"...-......^.~*    891 

cited M. M M....~  891 

R.    M.     8.,    cited ^ M MM.....MM.....MM    M.MM....  570 

Jacksonport,  Ark m m.m mm......................m. «.m.    290 

James  Hirer  Valley,  Va.,  mangan^  deposita  in 874,880,402,410-411,  412 

Jamestown,  Ark ••». • ....m. .....M.....M...    290 

Jssper  of  Coast  Ranges,  OaU mm. m.  480,  488,  484,  486,  488 

JsTclle,  France,  chlorine  works  at m.m....mmm.....mm....m....m..mm.m.m  4,  48 

Jeans,  J.  8.,  cited -~- ..mmm  12,14, 10,S7,20 

Jeddore,  Nots  Scotia,  wad  at m....m.......*..mmm.....mm    502 

Jeff^BTSon  county,  v a.,  manganese  m .„— ........^.--^ — .y.......-..^.— .—-—...-..-.- , ,,,,,,,    4w 

Jenney,  W.  P.,  cited .'.................mm.«m.......mmm.m....................mm    125 

John,  cited ...............m....... .........mm...... « ..m« . ».m.. .m.>........mm« »—       9 

Johnson  county,  Tenn.,  manganese  deposits  in m...m... mm.......m..mm.  414-416 

operations  of,  at  8outh  Wallingford  mine,  Vt m m.m.mmm..mm    890 

Jones,  Bud,  claims,  Ark...,..M. »mm............mm........................m....»mmm...m.  «»«.■>.■  817,844-840 
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Jordan  Monntaio,  New  Brunswick,  mangsneseat ^ 69,  497,  515 

P.,  cited ^ ^ 668 

Jalion,  A.  A.,  clted» 546,560,  554 

Jumbo  pit,  Ark. 869 

Jurassic  rocks,  distributioo  of  mangaaete  in » m..........  604^05 

Kaim,  cited....... 4 

Kalinka,  Hungary,  bauerite  at. 76,  555 

Kaneite. ^..^ 76 

Katahdin  Iron  Works,  Me.,  um  of  silicate  of  manganese  at 889 

Kelly  bank,  Va 409 

tract,  Ark.. ^ 287 

Kennedy,  S.  R.,  superintendent  of  the  Southern  mine,  Ark. 117 

mine,  Va 874,  409 

Keorick,  E.  B.,  analyses  of  manganese  ores  by.......... 506 

Kessler,  cited.. ^ : 88 

Keystone  Manganese  and  Iron  Company,  analyses  from............ 162-168, 262 

operations  of  in  Ark.,  62, 68, 106, 219',  260, 261, 269, 279, 292 

Klllebrev,  J.  B.,  cited.. 414,416 

King,  Clarence,  cited 478 

Kings  county.  New  Brunswick,  manganese  deposits  in,  (see  Markhamyille,  Quaco  Head, 

Olebe  mines,  etc.)  m. 507, 925 

Nora  Scotia,  Lower  Carboniferons  rocks  in 517 

Kingston,  N.  M..  alabanditeat ^..  450,  465, 655 

manganiferous  silver  ores  at. 465 

Knapp's  ranch,  Gal.,  manganese  at 494 

Knebitlite '. 76,545 

Knox  county.  Me.,  manganese  In '. 889 

dolomite  (Saiford) .' 880,  417,  426,580 

KnozTille  beds.  Coast  Banges,  CaL ...1 i.......... -V. 480,  485 

mine,  Arizona. 467-468 

Kochbrannen,  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  deposition  of  iron  and  manganese  by  warm  springs  of 

558,570471 

Kothmann  tract,  Texas 482,484-489,  441,448-445 

La  Have,  Nova  Scotia,  wad  at .'.'.....'...... '.........'. 502 

Ladd,  A. -8.,  operations  of  in  California...... .......i...'...'. 61,  479,  486 

Old,  mine,  Cal '. .' ;... 61,  479,  486-487 

Lady  Franklin  mlne,Kew  Mexico '. ..,.^, '. 465 

Lafferty  Creek,  Ark '. !..... 210,  255 

manganese  deposits  In  ba^ln  of..J..^ 1. 265-286 

East  fork  of 210,  255 

manganese  deposition  in  basin  of 255-288 

West  fork  of 210,255 

manganese  deposits  in  basin  of. 278-^86 

Lagoons,  deposition  of  manganese  in.. 558-559 

Lahontan,  Lake,  manganese  in  baaln  of. 474-475 

Lake  City,  Colo.,  manganese  at.. 464 

Superior  r^ion,  production  of  manganese  and' manganiferous  Iron  ores  in 66,  67,  89 

Valley  mine,  New  Mexico 465 

Lakes  deposition  of  manganese  in ^ .^......V...i.....'..'. 658-559 

Lam  padite ...............  ».....M m. 82 

Lander  county,  Not.,  manganese  in 476-477 

Lapham  mine,  Ark........ 260, 275 

Langhom  mine,  Ga —^ 420-421 

Laytonmine,  Ga*.. 61,  421-422 

Lead,  alloys  of  manganese  with 7,  f8 

40  Geological;  Vol.  i  1890. 
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Lead,  In  mangmnlferous  silver  ores  of  the  Rocky  Mountalot 449,  454 

LeadTille,  manganese  and  manganiferoiu  iron  deposits  of « 448-490,  462-464 

poipbyry 462 

Leader  Mountain,  Ark.,  manganese  and  iron  on 80S,  805,  S54,  SS7-888 

Leblanc  process 44 

Lee's  Mountain,  Ark 128,212-218,286,287 

Leets  mine,  Vli^inia,  (Mt.  Athosmlne). 412 

Lehigh  count  J,  Penn.,  lignite  with  Iron  in 897 

manganese  io 400 

Leclanch6*s  battery,  use  of  manganeee  in 7,  60^2 

L^al  Tender  Hill,  Mew  Mexico,  maoganileroua  iron  ore  at 449.465 

Leaoir,  N.  C,  mangaaese  near 418 

Lesley,  J.  P.,  cited 897,898,576 

Lesqu^renx,  Leo,  cited 897 

Lererfett,  Mass.,  manganese  at 390 

Lewis  ca/,  Cape  Breton,  analysis  of  bog  manganese  from 506 

county,  N.  Y..  manganese  in 899 

H,  C,  cited 897,898 

lands,  Gunnison  county,  Oolo.,  manganese  on 456-458 

Lexington  mine,  Butte  Oity,  Montana 453 

Llevrite^ 76 

Lightfoot  Springs,  Ark,,  iron  ore  at 889-840 

Lignite  in  iron  and  manganese  deposits 897 

Limestone,  as  a  precipitant  for  manganese  and  iron 560-661, 68I-582 

transformation  of  to  gypsum  in  Note  Sootia^ 684,586 

Limonite 229,289.815-917,500,520 

Lincoln,  Mew  Brunswick,  wad  at 502 

Line  Mountain,  Ark.,  manganese  on 819,841,  842 

Llthiophilite 76 

Lithographic  stone  in  Isard  limestone.  Ark. 122 

Llthoid  tufa,  Me? -    475 

Little,  Henry,  claim.  Ark 839-840 

Manganeee  Mountain,  Ark.,  manganeee  on 871 

Missouri  Blver,  Ark 842-«4S 

Miunialos,  Ark. 803 

MusgroTC  Mountain,  Ark.,  manganese  on 853 

Stony,  OaU,  manganese  near 490-491 

I.lanoIcounty,  Texas,  manganese  deposits  io 432-484,  445-447 

liTchaber,  MovaScotia,  wadat SOS 

Loch  Laird  (Buena  Vista),  Vs.,  manganese  and  iron  deposits  at. 406-407 

Xx>mond,  Cape  Breton,  manganese  near 59,497,506,616,527-529 

Londonderry  mine.  Mora  Sootia,  manganlferous  iron  ores  at 539 

Long^Oreek,  Ark.,  manganese  on 855,856 

Louisa  county,  Vs.,  manganese  in • 412 

Louisburgj'MoTs  Scotia,  wad  at.... 602 

Liick^ure  mine,  Tombetone,  Ariaona 468 

LuokyCuss  mine.  Tombstone,  Ariaona 468 

Lump  ore  in^the  BateiviUe  region.  Ark. 156 

Lunge,  Geo  ,  cited 41,42,43,44,45,46 

Luster's  Spring,  Ark 109 

Luxeull,  Springs  of,  deposition  of  manganese  oxide  by 551 

Lyman,  B.  S.,  cited ~    576 

Lyndhunt  mine,  Va 874,  877,  405-406 

Macomber,  W.  a,  tract,  Cal 492-494 

Madison  county,  N.  C,  manganese  in 413 

Magdalen  Islands,  Canada,  manganeae  on.. ...m..<..^«  506,580 
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Vagna  Charta  mine,  Montana ^ ^..^  .............   4S8 

Magnenat,  L.,  analyses  hj ^m...... - 441 

Magnesiam,  alloys  of  manganese  vlth. ............ .....m. m......m.......mm..................m..........  7,  S7 

Magnetic  iron  ore,  association  of  manganlferoua  garnet  with...........;^...............^.  446,  685-686 

Haid  and  Henrietta  claim,  Colo.,  analysis  of  manganiferoas  iron  ore  from.......M 464 

Maine,  manganese  in ^ - •..•  ..^..m. .....«• 872,  379,  889-890 

production  of  maoganlferous  iron  ores  in............^ .......................mm................     67 

'Maitland,  Nova  Scotia,  manganese  at 617 

-Malachite,  at  Tombstond,  Arisooa..... m......... 488 

Mammoth  district,  Nov.,  huebnerite  in....... 94,  460,  469,  477 

Manganatee,  nse  of  manganese  In  manufactare  of ..........m............. .........  7, 68 

■Manganese  and  Iron  Company  of  Baltimore...........................^ 409 

association  of  with  iron  la  natare.......M 669-678 

blende,  (see  alabandlte). 

bronze........ 6,  7, 10, 88-86 

brown 64-66 

carbonates....... .m....... » 1,2,  84-86, 184,  880, 

680-631,  (see  rhodoohrosite,  dialloglte,  manganocaldte). 

change  of  to  oxide ^ ..........^ 680-581,  682 

formation  of 663-664 

carburet  of,  use  of  in  steel m...     13 

deposition  of  in  nature .....^ 667-569 

chemical  relations  of... 689-686,  696-602 

deposits,  action  of  metamorphism  on 684-686 

brecoiation  in........ m.im.....m.......m.......m.. 820,  326,  682-638,  682-684 

chemical  acUon  in.................. 167-208,826-826,  886-888,  396, 

897-398,  487-439,  682-688,  678-586 

of  Alabima ^ 481 

Arkansas 99-371 

CallfornU ...............  478-496 

Canada 496-^8 

Georgia 417-431 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 

Island ...889-891 

Magdalen  Islands.. 681 

Maryland mm. m....    401 

New  Brunswick 496-516 

New  York........................M......... - 899 

Newfoundland 630-681 

Novat^cotia 496-507,516-629 

Pennsylvania 899-401 

Quebec 681 

Bocky  Mountains 448-468 

Tennessee 414-416 

Texas....... ..m. 432-447 

Vermont 891-899 

Virginia ...401-412 

origin  of 689-608 

•distribution  of  in  Arkansas. 99-100 

North  America. 57 

effect  of  in  steel 19-24 

formation  of  ^liicates  of  by  metamorphism. 684-686 

forms  of  deposited  at  ordinary  temperatures...... 650-567 

garnets. 76,488-489,645 

'green. ••.......•»■.•...••.,«.••«•.........•*......••......•.*. M«M...«M..«.«.....M«  ••*.••••«.....•  •...••*.....     56 
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loM  of  in  xnannfaetare  of  ■piegelAlaea  and  farro»mangaD«ie...... ....^.  11, 668,  S8» 

n^wf^d"**  ■•••••••••••••••••••••*••••••■••••••••••<•••••••«•••••••••■•««•••••••••«•••••••••••••••■••••••••■  (.M»«»  1|  v^ 

mining  la  United  States  and  Oaoada..^........^.....^...^.....^^.^ ^.. 67-€i 

Mountain,  Folk  oountr,  Ark«........,...............^..........^....^.......^.........^...  865<«t( 

export*  of  from  Ganada....M.M m.....^.... .............».....^.........     71 

United  SUtee^.. ..«.. ..^ tlM» 

▼arioui  other  ooantries......... ...m.^ i^...^...     74 

geologie  diatribntion  of ............................^.....,..,.  6(tt-«ia 

imports.into  BeIglamM....M........M..M n  ,  . 74 

J  rance....»..f .».....«! ...... »»M»  •••.•..••Ma>><»**.  .M.......a»«»Ma....M...>....      74 

^"^*  ■*■•■■  *  •••••........a........a..a»a  ............  a.a...  ..#....p.  a.....  ......  a  a.  a  a......  •%' 

U'rOal  l>nUanaMM.«.««*M>«>a.a....a.....MM.a.aMM........      .a.  ».»— ».«.a«a.»».«.  i4 

United  SUtea...... .....^...^ «.. 69-72^ 

of  Appalachian  region...M«M...«MH ^........^^ SSO-^Si 

Batearille  region.  Ark.. „ 14»-ltt 

waUlOkUlM  ...».■■—••••»•«— .a... .............  a. a.. a  .»«....».  a. .«». m  ......  afltaa  »........«.»««».«    fOV    fOi^ 

Canada ...... .....a.......................«........M 49&-«S 

KeTada.............,.a.a««.............M.M....t....a.«.aa......MM.........MM........M.~...a     47(M71 

Rocky  Mountaini.................................... .......  a.a.  448-451 

southwestern  Arkamas. .........^ .........  818-320 

Texas............ 482-441 

production  of  in  Canada....... 71,  72,  78 

UOlIreQ    vUlieSa  ...........................  .........aa.a............. .......     wl-Qo 

world................. 78 

Taluation  of  for  maoufactore  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese......  8, 157-158 

OZlQlZl^g     purposes........................  aat  ......a.. ........a  .........    Of   VT'VZ 

oxides 77-88, 144-165,  818-315, 880-884,  482,  488, 448-451,  470-471,  480-488, 

499-508,  (see  pyrolusite,  poUanite,  pailomelane,  braunite, 
manganite,    manganoslte,  pyrochroite,  pelagite,  aod  wad.) 
formation  of............ S50-A58 

aOIAUOuB  ox  lO  UA«lUrBe»*e«  ••••»«••«••••••••••••■«•••■»••••••■••••  •••••••••■•«#•••••»•••••   9vA*vv«. 

peroxide,  commercial  Talne  of 8, 40-11, 8u7, 508-501^ 

phosphates.................... ....«« 76 

separation  of  from  iron  in  naturOf....... ...............a.....  669-578 

siUcates 66,  75-76,  85-86,  879,  889,  642,  646, 648. 

(see  rhodonite,  garnet,  tephroite,  etc), 
formation  of  by  metamorphism 684-586^ 

sulphate,  use  of  in  medicine. ..................................a..............     66 

sulphides........ 76,460,  644-666,    (see  alahandite  and  haoerite). 

formation  of  in  nature .......m.......................................    556 

in  oopper  matte. 86»  452 

tungstates..... ....................  78,  94-96,460,466,  (see  hnebnerite,  wolframite,  etc). 
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